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PREFACE. 


FouBTEEN  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
book  was  printed ;  from  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  seen 
and  not^d  much  that  has  enabled  me  to  make  it  still  more 
useful  as  a  book  of  reference.     Fiffcy-six  new  engravings  have 
been  added,  many  of  much  curiosity  (such  as  those  on  pp.  Ill, 
205,  and  214),  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  on  Costume.    To  the  literary  portion  of  the  historic  part 
of  the  book  I  have  added  much ;  and  nearly  doubled  the  Glos- 
sary, which  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  make,  by  means  of  cross- 
references,  a  sort  of  index  to  the  whole. 

The  favour  with  which  the  book  has  been  received  demanded 
thus  much  at  my  hands.    To  me  it  has  been  a  labour  of  love. 

A  knowledge  of  costume  is  in  some  degree  inseparable  from 
a  right  knowledge  of  history.  We  can  scarcely  read  its  events 
without  in  some  measure  picturing  "in  the  mind's  eye"  the 
appearance  of  the  actors;  while  correct  information  on  this 
point  has  become  an  acknowledged  essential  to  the  historical 
painter.  The  reign  of  imaginary  costume  has  reached  its  close. 
A  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  "  truth  "  in  this  par- 
ticular has  been  the  slow  growth  of  the  last  half-century.  A 
deaf  ear  was  long  turned  to  the  urgency  of  critical  antiquaries 
by  whom  it  bad  been  studied.  Assertions  were  constantly  made 


of  the  impoaeibility  of  accamplishing  their  deeirea,  aod  twice 
the  necesaaiy  amount  of  trouble  woe  taken  in  inventing  a  hete- 
rogeneous costume  that  would  have  been  required  to  procure 
accuracy. 

The  great  principle  that  all  historic  painting  tkould  be  truth- 
ful in  costume,  and  could  be  made  so,  I  hope  to  have  proved 
by  the  aid  of  the  many  woodcuts  scattered  through  the  volume. 
They  are  unpretending  aa  works  of  art,  and  are  to  be  looked 
on  merely  as  facts ;  such  they  undoubtedly  are,  and  they  have 
been  got  together  with  no  small  care  and  research,  and  from 
very  Taried  sources.  Ancient  delineations  and  ancient  autho- 
rities have  t  <)9>.^olely  confided  in.  By  referring  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  ei  'irQ.'series,  the  reader  may  see  how  thoroughly 
distinctive  the  dress  of  each  period  is,  and  how  great  the  dif- 
ference made  by  fifty  years  in  every  age  of  England's  growth. 
As  no  historian  could  venture  to  give  wrong  dates  designedly, 
so  no  painter  ahould  falsify  history  by  delineating  the  charac- 
ters on  his  canvas  in  habits  not  known  until  many  years  after 
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i  dresses  of  the  middle  chsses  are  ooiiiideied»  and  the 
Alty  in  the  last  place.  The  dtil  eostome  bwig  thus 
1  of,  that  worn  by  the  dergy  is  next  described;  and 
;tion  closed  by  a  disquisition  on  the  armour  and  arms 
liUtary  classes.  Where  it  has  not  beeA  practicable  to 
minutio^  a  reference  to  the  proper  name  of  any  artide 
HoBsary  will  generally  famish  the  reader  with  what  he 
,  as  many  of  the  articles  there  incorporated  are  in  fact 
ed  historical  essays  on  yarious  minor  articles  of  cos- 
My  primary  design  has  been  to  act  as  a  guide  rather 
ecturer, — ^to  show  where  sufficient  knowledge  may  be 
1,  rather  than  to  seek  to  commnnia  )i^c  This,  it  is 
las  been  done,  and  in  as  clear  a  fc  m-^as  possible ;  a 
ation  of  style  and  matter  has  been  principally  at- 
l,  and  the  illustrations  selected  as  carefully  as  possible, 
view  to  the  proper  delineation  of  the  peculiaritieB  of 
riod. 


F.  W.  Faieholt. 


mtpelier  Square,  Brompton, 
September,  1860. 
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^Igt  (tariff  §rit0ns. 

Ths  early  history  of  Britain  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  so  pro- 
found, that  conjecture,  not  fact,  can  only  be  offered  to  those  who 
demand  minute  information  upon  it.  It  will  therefore  follow,  that 
the  costume  of  the  inhabitants  is  but  sparingly  alluded  to  by  the 
few  authors  of  the  Classic  world  who  cared  to  notice  these  semi- 
barbarous  people.  A  commerce  with  Britain  was  commenced  at  a 
very  early  period  by  the  Phoenician  merchants,  who  traded  here  for 
tin,  which  was  "  so  abundant  on  the  coast  of  uomwall,  that  it  gave 
the  name  Cassiterides  to  a  cluster  of  islands  now  called  Scilly,  from 
whence  the  tin  was  dug  and  exported."*  Strabo,  in  describing  these 
islands,  says :  "  They  are  inhabited  by  a  people  wearing  black  gar- 
ments, or  cloaks,  reaching  down  to  their  heels,  and  bound  roimd 
their  breasts.  They  walk  with  sticks,  and  wear  long  beards.^f  Such 
slight  notices  are  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, concerning  the  dress  or  appearance  of  the  early  Britons, 

•  Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  The  Phoenicians  preserved  for  a  long  time  the 
e^clusire  monopoly  of  this  trade,  and  kept  the  knowledge  of  these  islands  from 
all  other  countries,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
Roman  ship  was  employed  to  watch  the  Phcenician  vessel,  the  master  of  the 
latter  ran  his  ship  on  shore,  where  she  was  lost,  together  with  the  Bomon  vessel ; 
for  which  act  of  heroism  he  was  indenmified  from  the  public  treasury. 

f  He  uses  language  almost  identical  when  speaking  of  the  Iberians  of  the 
south  of  Spain,  who  are  by  some  considered  as  their  ancestors,  and  who  may 
hare  been  ft  oolooy  of  miners  induced  to  settle  in  our  southern  counties  by  the 
Phoemciana. 
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before  the  invasion,  of  Julius  Cmtax.  From  a  comparison  of  tkeir 
accounts,  it  would  seem  that,  in  nearly  every  particular,  they  bore 
a  Btrikiug  reGemblance  to  the  South-Sea  Islanders,  as  described  by 
Captain  Cook.  According  to  Fomponius  Mela,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  45,  "  the  Britons  dyed  their  bodies  with 
woad  (which  bore  a.  hiobII  flower  of  a  blue  colour),  after  they  had 
been  tattooed."  Herodotus,  at  a  still  earher  period,  declared  the 
aame  fact,  adding,  "that  it  was  with  them  a  mark  of  nobility, 
and  its  absence  a  testimony  of  mean  descent."  Hcrodian  attributes 
the  slight  clothing  of  the  northern  tribes  to  their  desire  of  display- 
ing the  figures  of  animals,  etc.,  thus  formed  on  their  persons.  The 
term  Pictt,  applied  to  their  tribes,  comes  from  pieti,  used  by  the 
Boman  writers  to  denote  this  tattooinj^ .  Pliny  describea  tlie  opera- 
tion as  performed  in  infancy  by  tlie  wives  and  and  nnrgeH  of  the 
British;  and  IsidoruB  says,  "They  squeeze  thejuice  of  certain  herbs 
into  figures  made  on  their  bodies  with  the  points  of  needles."  Cmavr 
{De  Bello  GallKO,  lib.  v.  c.  li),  speaking  of  the  Britons,  says :  "  Of 
these,  by  far  the  most  cirilized  are  those  nho  inhabit  Cantium 
(Kent),  the  whole  of  which  is  a  maritime  region ;  and  their  man- 
ners differ  little  from  tliose  of  the  Gauls.*  The  natives  of  the  in- 
terior, for  the  most  part,  sow  no  com  ;  hut  they  live  on  milk  and 
fiesh,  and  are  clad  with  skins.  But  all  the  Britons  stain  themselves 
with  HOiiJ,  «hieli  ^ivcs  a  blue  colour,  by  wiucli  llicj  show  a.  more 
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rerj  early  period,  and  eontinaed  them  probably  to  a  very  late  one ; 
for  the  Gaula,  leading  the  vagabond  life  of  the  Nomades^d  not 
begin  to  conBtnict  regular  towns,  or  apply  themselves  to  agrioulture, 
till  after  the  foundation  of  Marseilles,  about  600  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  and  we  are  informed  by  a  celebrated  French  author 
(Pelloutier),  that  even  in  the  time  of  the  first  emperors  the  greater 
part  of  the  Grermans  were  Nomades." 

Herodian,  describing  the  incursion  of  the  Emperor  Severus  in  the 
year  207,  to  repress  the  northern  tribes  who  disputed  the  Eoman 
power,  desolated  the  Somanized  towns,  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  their  civilized  British  subjects, — gives  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter  people.  He  says :  "  Many  parts  of  Britain  were 
become  fenny,  by  the  frequent  inundations  of  tJie  sea.  The  natives 
swim  through  these  fens,  or  run  through  them  up  to  the  waist  in 
mud ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  bodies  being  naked,  they  regard 
not  the  dirt.  They  wear  iron  about  their  bellies  and  necks,  esteem- 
ing this  as  fine  and  rich  an  <»mament  as  others  do  gold.  They  make 
upon  their  bodies  the  figures  of  divers  animals,  and  use  no  clothing, 
that  these  may  be  exposed  to  view.  They  are  a  very  bloody  and 
warlike  people,  using  a  little  shield,  or  target,  and  a  spear :  their 
sword  hangs  on  their  naked  bodies.  They  know  not  the  use  of  a 
breastplate  and  helmet,  and  imagine  these  would  be  an  impediment 
to  them  in  passing  the  fens.'** 

Dion,  describing  the  Caledonians  encountered  by  Severus  in  the 
same  expedition,  pictures  them  as  a  half- wild  race,  "having  no 
houses  but  tents,  where  they  live  naked ;"  and  they  seem  to  have 
TSKmbled  the  other  inhabitants  in  their  weapons  of  defence.  He 
says :  "  The  arms  they  make  use  of  are  a  buckler,  a  poniard,  and  a 
short  lance,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  piece  of  brass  in  the  form 
of  an  apple.  With  this  their  custom  is  to  make  a  noise,  in  order  to 
frighten  their  enemies."  Tacitus  points  out  the  distinction  between 
the  Caledonians  with  their  powerful  frames  and  ruddy  hair,  and  the 
Sihires  with  their  dark  complexions  and  curly  locks.  He  calls  the 
former  **  a  strong  warlike  nation,  using  large  swords  without  a  point, 
and  targets,  wherewith  they  artfully  defended  themselves  against 
the  missive  weapons  of  the  Bomans,  at  the  same  time  pouring 
showers  of  darts  upon  them."    It  should  be  remembered  that  these 

*  The  earlj  hiatory  of  these  Northern  tribes  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  fable ; 
bat  ve  stiU  poasesa,  in  the  earthen  and  stone  ramparts  so  laboriously  constructed 
acTQW  Britain  from  sea  to  sea,  by  the  Bomans,  to  prevent  their  incursions,  a 
proof  of  thrir  proweM,  and  the  dread  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  border  cities. 
Bxhuniaftioiia  teoeaiXj  made  in  them  present  traces  of  their  devastations. 
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warrion  had  moat  probably  disencumbered  theiDBelves  of  o  great 
portioa  4f  theii  attire,  in  accordance  with  their  custom  when  about 
to  meet  an  eoem;.* 

A  comparison  of  these  and  other  descriptions  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  Bntiah  Isles,  and  an  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  sepulchral  mounds,  or  banxiwB,  in  various  English  conntiea, 
have  fumiahed  the  materials  for  the  picture  of  an  ancient  Briton, 
as  given  to  us  by  Sir  S.  B.  Meyrick  and  C,  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  in  the 
work  jointly  produced  by  these  gentlemen  on  the  Costume  of  the 
Original  InhabttanU  of  the  British  Island*.  Their  worda  are : 
"  The  Celtic  tribes,  in  the  progresa  of  their  migrations  to  the  British 
lales,  had,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  lost  the  antediluvian 
art  of  working  metala ;  and  the  fen  copper  weapons  which,  from  ita 
extinction,  glittered  aa  rarities  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs,  diaap- 
peared,  in  all  probability,  cro  they  reached  their  ultimaffl  destina- 
tion. The  Cimbrian  savage,  therefore,  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  clod 
in  the  akin  of  the  beaat  he  had  slain,'!'  issued  in  search  of  bia  prey 
from  a  cave  hollowed  by  Nature,  or  a  hut  scarcely  artificial,  whidi 
the  interwoven  twiga  and  leaves  presented  in  a  wood.  His  weapona 
were  a  bow  and  some  reed-arrowa,  headed  with  Hint  so  shaped  as  to 
resemble  \he  barbed  metal  piles  of  his  ancestors,  or  pointed  with 
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to  contain  liis  meat  and  drink.  These  were  all  his  possessions,  save 
his  flocks  and  herds.  The  partner  of  his  life  passed  her  time  in 
basket-making,  or  in  sewing  together,  with  leathern  thongs  or  vege- 
table fibres,  the  skins  of  such  animals  as  had  fallen  victims  to  her 
husband's  prowess,  employing  for  that  purpose  needles  made  of 
bone  exactly  similar  to  those  used  for  the  heads  of  arrows.  Clad  by 
preference  in  the  skin,  if  to  be  procured,  of  the  brindled  ox,  pinned 
together  with  thorns  (a  custom  still  with  the  Welsh  peasantry), 
ornamented  with  a  necklace  formed  of  jet  or  other  beads,  and  with 
the  wild-flowers  entwined  in  her  long  but  twisted  locks,  she  attrac- 
tirely  became  the  soother  of  his  toils." 

A  singularly  curious  tumulus  was  opened  in  1834  on  the  clifl*s 
at  Grristhorpe,  near  Scarborough,  Yorkshire.  In  it  was  found  the 
body  of  a  man,  enclosed  in  a  coffin  roughly  formed  from  the  trunk  of 
an  oak.*  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  contents  had  been  well 
preserved,  and  the  bones  become  of  an  ebon  colour.  The  skull  was 
most  striking,  from  the  unusual  prominence  of  the  superciliary 
arches,  and  the  depression  immediately  above  them ;  the  hollow  be- 
tween them  was  very  deep,  the  nose  prominent,  and  the  whole  as- 
pect singularly  wild  and  savage.  The  remains  of  a  bronze  dagger, 
with  a  bone  handle  similar  to  that  on  p.  7,  was  found,  with  flint  heads 
of  arrows,  and  a  javelin.  Pins  of  bone  and  wood  were  found  on  the 
body,  which  had  been  used  to  secure  the  mantle  of  skin  in  which  it 
wss  enveloped.  Fragments  of  a  bone  ring,  and  of  a  girdle  orna- 
ment, were  also  found,  as  well  as  a  small  basket  of  wickerwork,t  the 
bottom  and  sides  formed  of  bark,  stitched  together  by  the  sinews  of 
animals.  From  the  rude  simplicity  of  this  funereal  deposit,  we  may 
safely  conjecture  that  we  look  on  an  ancient  Silurian  chief,  who,  in 
accordance  with  Boman  record,  devoted  his  days  to  the  chase,  at  a 
time  when  the  PhcBnician  traders  only,  came  to  the  southern  counties 
of  England. 

Beads  and  ornaments  of  jet,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  necklaces 
and  armlets,  are  found  in  iliese  graves :  Whitby  is  still  celebrated 
for  this  native  manufacture.  The  graves  of  Derbyshire  and  the 
Dorthem  counties  also  occasionally  aflbrd  specimens :  it  is  rare  in 
tibe  south.  Gaudy  coloured  beads  of  earth  or  glass  are  common, 
and  might  have  been  brought  by  the  southern  traders  in  exchange, 
as  we  carry  them  still  to  Africa. 

The  two  magnificent  volumes  published  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  on 

*  It  is  now  deposited,  with  it  contents,  in  the  Scarborough  Museum, 
t  The  British  bascauda  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Cssar  and  his  contempo- 
rariei,  and  were  purchased  as  ingenious  works,  by  the  Bomans,  at  high  prices. 


Ancient  WHtuhirc  abound  with  apFcimena  which,  aft^r  the  lapse  of 
agee,  were  diBinterred  from  tho  burial -plat^es  of  tho  early  Britons,  in 
that  most  interesting  conoty,  so  rich  in  relics  of  remote  nntiqiiity.* 
The  contcDta  of  these  graves,  then,  ore  the  only  csiating  rdica  in  our 
possession  of  those  early  times ;  and  from  them,  and  tho  doBcriptions 
of  ancient  authors,  must  the  artist  realize  the  aborigiuEil  inhabitants 
of  Britain.  Tho  modes  of  sepulture  varj  in  many  of  these  gravcB, 
and  that  eircnmstUnce  enables  the  antiquary  to  decide  on  tho  priority 
of  each  that  he  investigates.  The  most  ancient  torouli  supply  us 
-heads  of  flint  and  lanco-heads  of  bone,  with 
I  kniTCB  and  battle- 
axes,  probably  used  before 

duccd  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ing them  taught  in  the 
British  islands  by  the  Tj- 
rian  traders. 

The  central  object  of  the 
ocirompanying  gronp  is  a 
.-"pear-heaj  of  bone ;    the 

le  at  the  bottom  received 
a  pin  of  wood  o 
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Thus,  inartifioiBUy,  Hvei  Hie  ancient  Britons,  until  the  PhoBnician 
traders  uriyed,  who  comnmnicated  to  them  the  art  of  manafactaring 
their  warlike  implements  of  metal.  Althongh  their  composition  was 
a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and  consequently  soft  and  brittle ;  they 
were  moeh  superior,  both  in  appearance  and  utility,  to  the  bone 
and  flint  weapons  in  use  before  their  time.  The  next  engraving  re- 
presents a  few  of  these 
improred  implements. 

No.  1  is  a  sword:  the 
handle  was  of  horn,  and 
the  holes  show  where 
the  pins  that  fastened  it 
were  inserted.*  No.  2  is 
a  spear-head  of  bronze, 
showing  the  socket  in 
which  the  staff  was  fixed. 
No.  3  is  the  hunting-spear ; 
the  bead,  and  ferrule  at 
the  butt -end,  of  metal; 
the  handle  of  wood.  No.  4  is  also  the  head  of  a  spear,  which  was 
fixed  upon  the  staff  by  a  pin  passed  through  the  two  holes  at  its 
base.  No.  5  is  another  head  of  a  spear.  Moulds  for  making  such 
weapons  haye  been  dis- 


corered  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  engravings 
of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  Arch<Bologia,  vols. 
xiv.  and  xv.t 

But  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  imple- 
ments discovered  in  these 
t/>mbs  is  the  dagger  here 
delineated :  it  was  found 
in  a  grave  in  Wiltshire, 

ftre  really  more  modem.  A  little  compariflon  of  this  Work  with  recent  books  on 
the  Mune  subjoct  will  soon  set  the  reader  right. 

•  Similar  ones  have  been  found  at  Pompeii ;  they  are  of  early  Greek  form,  and 
appear  on  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  that  people,  The  Koman  sword  was 
of  Tcry  differc-nt  form,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cut  p.  23. 

t  Archaol4>gia^  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relatuig  io  Antiquity,  is  the  titlo  of 
this  work,  to  which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  It  is  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  intervals,  and  contains  those  papers  on  antiquities 
that  bare  been  communicated  to  the  Society  by  its  members  and  others. 
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oarefiillj  preserved  in  &  Hheatli  of  wood,  Hned  widi  cloth,  and  was 
probably  worn  at  the  girdle  of  Bome  chieftain.  The  wooden  handle 
of  another  dagger  iB  represented  under  it,  and  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  early  art,  which  Sir  S.  C.  Hoare  declared  "exceeded  any- 
thing he  had  yot  seen,  both  in  design  and  execution,  and  conld  not 
be  BorpMsed,  if  indeed  eqoalled,  by  the  moat  able  workman  of  mo- 
dem times."  In  the  annexed  engraving  will  be  inmiediat«ly  recog- 
nized the  British  zigzag,  or  the  modem  Vandyke  pattern,  which 
was  formed  with  a  labour  and  exactness  almost  nnaeconntable,  by 
thoosands  of  gold  rivets,  smaller  than  the  smallest  pin.  The  head 
of  the  handle,  though  exhibiting  no  variety  of  pattern,  was  also 
formed  by  the  same  kind  of  studding.  "  So  very  minute,  indeed, 
were  these  pins,  that  the  labourers  bad  thrown  out  thousands  of 
them  with  their  ehovels,  and  scattered  them  in  eveiy  dlrectian,  be- 
fore by  the  necessary  aid  of  the  magnifying-glaas,  we  could  know 
what  they  were ;  but  fortunately  enough  remained  attached  t«  the 
wood  to  enable  us  to  develope  the  pattern."  A  few  of  these  pins, 
of  the  actual  size,  ore  shown  in  the  cut,  beside  the  dagger-handle. 
The  bronze  weapons  called  celts  were  axe-heads,  and  were  probably 
fixed  in  handles  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sonth-Sea  Islandera  accors 
their  stone  hatchets.     A  few  are  represented  in  the  next  cut. 

A  singularly  cuHona  British  shield  baa  been  engraved  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  volume  of  the  Arc/nrologia ;  it  is  one  of  those  "used  by  the 
Britonsbefore  the  Roman  invasion,  and  such  as  they  had  been  tanght 
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this  was  held  at  arm's  length,  and  a  handle  with  a  projecting  conca- 
vity for  that  purpose  is  observable  on  the  inside,  which  forms  a  con- 
vex boss  without.  The  Anglo-Saxon  shield  was  used  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  the  umbo,  or  central  knob,  was  of  iron,  the  rest  being 
eonvex  and  of  wood.  The  ornament  on  this  British  tarian  consists 
of  two  series  of  round  bosses  between  concentric  circles.  All  the 
boaaes  are  punched  in  the  metal  except  four,  two  of  which  form  the 
rireta  to  the  handle,  and  two  are  the  rivets  to  the  metal  extremities 
apparently  of  a  strap ;  these  four  bosses  being  consequently  mov- 
aUe.  This  interesting  object  was  found  in  October,  1836,  in  the  bed 
of  the  Thames,  between  Little  Wittenham  and  Dorchester,  a  neigh- 
bourhood that  formed  the  site  of  many  an  engagement  between  the 
eariy  Britons  and  the  Boroan  invaders.  It  is  now  in  the  British 
Muaeum.  By  comparing  this  with  the  Highland  target,  we  shall 
find  that  although  the  Boman  mode  of  putting  it  on  the  arm  has 
been  adopted  by  these  mountaineers,  the  boss  is  still  retained,  but 
of  a  much  smaller  size,  and  is  used  to  fix  or  screw  a  spike  upon,  which 
ia  Bometimes  a  foot  in  length,  and  capable  of  giving  a  deadly  thrust  ;* 
the  little  knobs  are  now  imitated  with  brass  nails,  used  to  fasten  the 
leather,  hide,  or  plates  of  metal  to  the  wood  beneath,  as  well  as  to 
render  the  surface  impenetrable  to  a  sword-cut.t 

The  older  barrows  of  Wiltshire,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  con- 
tents, the  rudeness  of  the  urns  (which  are  ornamented  with  a  few 
simple  lines  or  zigzags  with  the  tool  of  the  workman  when  soft,  and 
then  merely  baked  in  the  sun),  and  the  rough  character  of  the  flint 
weapons  found  in  them,  prove  their  high  antiquity,  and  their  priority 
to  the  Boman  invasion.  Hoare  observes,  that  '*  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  population  each  nation  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  those  articles 
which  the  nature  of  their  own  soil  supplied,  either  for  domestic  or 
military  purposes ;  thus  we  find  arrow-heads  of  flint  and  bone,  and 
hatchets  of  stone,  deposited  with  the  dead — all  of  which,  we  may 
fiurly  conclude,  were  made  at  home  ;  but  the  beads  of  glass,  jet,  and 


*  Gilliai  Maebane,  Major  of  the  clan  Macintosh,  killed  three  opponents  at  the 
Iwktle  of  CuUoden,  by  using  his  shield-dirk  after  his  sword-arm  was  broken.  Ta- 
in Ids  lAfe  ofAgricolti,  sajs  that  his  Batavian  cohorts  struck  with  the 
of  their  shields,  and  mangled  the  faces  of  the  enemy  (the  British). 

f  A  remarkable  breastplate  of  gold  was  found  at  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  which  b 
coujectuied  to  be  of  this  early  period,  and  is  similarly  decorated  with  knob-or- 
Bsment.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  engraved  and  described 
in  ToL  xxri.  of  the  Arekaologia,  with  an  extra  plate  of  the  ornamental  details, 
wliieh  will  be  of  much  value  to  the  artist,  as  it  shows  the  taste  of  this  early  ago, 
and  the  patt4*m  then  generally  adopted. 
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mmber,  togetlier  with  the  numennu  uticles  of  bnas,  md  Uie  rare 
epecintenB  of  jmre  gold,  miut  Iuto  been  imported."* 

The  ordinarT'  dreaa  of  a  Biiton  at  thia  period  waa  tlie  akiB  of  the 
brindled  or  spotted  cow,  of  the  beasts  killed  in  hnntiiig,  or  a  doak 
of  ahecpikin.  After  their  connectioii  with  the  Fhceniinan  tnulen, 
the  arts  of  dressing  wool  And  flax,  and  Rpinning  coane  cloth  wew 
introduced.  The  early  BritonH  and  Granls  excelled  in  the  art  of 
dyeing  cloth.  Pliny  ennmeratee  several  herbs  lued  for  this  purpose, 
and  t«lls  DH  that  they  dyed  purple,  scarlet,  and  other  colours  from 
them  alone.  The  peasantry  in  Wales  have  the  knowledge  of  sereral 
indigenous  plants  Taluable  for  imparting  colonn,  and  use  the  learel 
of  the  foxglove  and  sorrel  as  prepaiativca  for  the  pnrpoee.  They 
extract  a  beantifiil  yellow  from  tansy,  brown  from  nat-leAvee,  and 
other  colours  from  lichens.  But  the  bvourite  vrith  the  aneieBt 
Britons  was  the  blue  produced  from  Uie  woad,  and  which  they  had 
formerly  nsed  in  tattooing  their  bodies.    This  and  red  predominated. 

Before  the  Bomon  invasion,  the  British  chieftain's  dress  ooosisted 
of  a  close  coat  or  corering  for  the  body,  shaped  like  a  tunic,  and  de> 
scribed  as  checkered  with  various  colours  in  divisions.  It  was  open 
before,  and  had  long  dose  sleeves  t«  the  wrist.  Below  were  loose 
pantaloons,  called  bj  &e  Irish  hrigU,  and  by  the  Eomans  brage*  and 
hraeea;  whence  the  modem  term  'breeches.'  Over  their  shoulders 
was  thrown  the  mantle  or  cloak,  called  by  the  Bomans  lagum,  and 
derived  from  the  Celtic  word  taie.  which  signified  a  skin  or  hide, 
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B  of  eoirhide,  and  drawn  toge&er  hj  a  itring  over  the  foot;  Hie 
other  has  a  leather  QiODg,  which  ii  futened  beneath  the  heel  inaide, 
and,  paanng  over  the  inatep,  di»wi  tiia  ihoe  like  a  purse  ovot  the 
foot.    'Botit  are  of  nntuiiied  leather. 
MTtiml  haa  a  line  of  oompariMii — 

"  Ukv  the  old  bncos  of  >  necdj  Brilon ;" 
and  Ui«7  aeem  to  have  been  the  diatdngniahing  mark  between  the 
Banana  and  the  leas  eirilized  nationa  of  antiquity,  who  were  fre- 
qncntlj  styled  "  breeched  barbarians  "  by  this  haughty  people.  Per- 
h^M  Uie  beet  idea  of  an  ancient  Briton  may  be  obtained  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  statnea  in  the  Loovre,  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs  there 
exhibited,  and  who,  in  point  of  ooetume,  exactly  reiembled  them. 
One  of  theae  figures  ia  here  engraved.  He  wean  the  oapacions 
ngmn,  described  by  Strabo  aa  "a  garment  open  in  the  middle, 
which  descended  nearly  to  their  knees,"  and  was  fastened  by  a 
broodi  or  fibola  in  the  centre  of  the  breost,  or  sometimes  npon  tho 


.t  ihonlder.  His  tunic,  whlcli  reaches  a  little  below  the  knees, 
is  aecnred  by  a  girdle  round  the  waist.  His  braccfe  are  very  loose 
upon  the  le^,  and  are  gathered  tightly  ronnd  the  ankle,  where  they 
t«iminat«  in  a  sort  of  plait  or  fringe.*    His  shoes  are  close  and 

ok:  be  «>;■  that  thef  wm  eiccodingly  pIUIilc,  and  wfto  pcrforalHl  willi  holi'R 
to  allinr  the  ntCT  to  pan  throuf;h  whni  Iheir  tpstpts  tptp  rmoring  minmiMo*. 

*  Tlmelongbreerlm.ortrniiiieiii.ooiiimon  lothe  Gkuliah  mil  Gemua  tribci. 
g»n  Ibr  aaatr  Gallia  Brarrala  lo  »  isjutiiaent  in  aurjent  Gaul. 
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reach  to  the  ankle.  The  seated  Bgnre,  from  the  suae  coUecHoD,  ex- 
hibits the  same  peculiarities  of  dress,  irith  the  addition  of  the  cap, 
and  much  longer  sleeves  to  the  tunic. 
This  tunic  Strabo  describes  as  slit  up  be- 
fore snd  behind,  like  the  modem  trock- 
coat,  as  far  as  tho  waist,  irhere  it  was  se- 
cured by  a  girdle.  It  was  termed  cava- 
calla  in  the  Roman  era,  and  introduced 
to  classic  costume  by  the  Emperor  Aure- 
liuB  Antoeinus,  who  was  nick-named  from 
it.  His  &tber,  Septimius  Severue,  was  go- 
vernor of  Lngdunom  (Lyons),  in  G«al, 
where  he  was  bora  a.d.  188.  It  ultimately 
came  into  general  use  among  the  B«maa 
people,  and  is  more  clearly  exhibited  in 
our  engraving  from  a  bronze  found  at 
Lyons.  Strabo  says,  the  Gaulish  cloth 
was  made  of  a  coarse,  harsh  Idnd  of  wool, 
but  thick  and  warm  -,  that  some  was  finer,  and  woven  crosswise,  of 
various  colours.  These  parti-coloured  and  fringed  dresses  are  fre- 
quently represented  on  the  barbaric  figures  in  Soman  monuments, 
particularly  in  Gaul.  The  fringes  are  generally  represented  long  and 
full;  sometimes  arranged  in  bunches,  and  as  if  formed  of  wools. 
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hair  grovring  over  the  forehead,  and  the  ferocious  yet  majestic  me- 
lancholy of  the  face,  are  worthy  the  study  of  the  artist  who  would 
faithfully  represent  this  early  English  hero,  who  has  at  least  no  un- 
worthy counterpart  in  the  bust  here  given. 

Sound  the  neck,  bands  of  twisted  gold  wire,  called  torque%l^  were 
worn,  and  bracelets  on  the  arms,  of  simi- 
lar construction.  In  the  Museum  at 
Bonn  is  preserved  the  cenotaph  of  M. 
Cselius,  a  soldier  of  the  18th  Legion,  who 
perished  with  Varus  and  the  three  le- 
gions totally  destroyed  by  Arminius  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  He  is  represented 
with  a  victor's  garland,  wearing  a  wreathed 
torque,  and  having  others  of  more  mas- 
sive form  depending  from  his  shoulders,  as  exhibited  in  our  wood- 
cut. They  were  frequently  of  great  weight  and  value,  and  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  They 
were  the  chief  portion  of  the  spoil  when  a  Celtic  army  was  con- 
quered, and  were  bestowed  as  rewards  upon  the  Soman  soldiers, 
upon  whose  monuments  the  number  of  torques  awarded  to  them  are 
frequently  enumerated. 
T.  Manlius  obtained  the 
cognomen  of  Torqua- 
tus,  from  having  become 
possessed  in  battle  of  a 
valuable  one  belonging 
to  a  Graulish  chief.  Dio- 
dorus  says,  they  wore  ar- 
milke,  bracelets,  torques, 
rings,  and  breastplates 
of  unadulterated  gold. 

Of  the  female  dress 
of  this  early  period  no 
refics  save  ornaments 
remain;  of  these  some 
few  specimens  are  here 
engraved. 

published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  aecompanied  by  the  learned  description  of 
£.  P.  Knight,  the  diatinguiahed  antiquary,  who  has  declared  the  opinion  above 


.xjjax^ 


*  Engravings  and  descriptions  of  these  and  other  articles  of  Costume,  only 
named  or  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  text,  will  be  found  in  the  Glossary  at  the  end 
of  the  Tolume. 
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Fig.  1  ii  B  necklace  of  beada,  each  bead  being  out  ao  m  to  repro- 
lent  a  group  of  aeveral,  and  give  the  effect  of  man;  email  voand 
beada  to  what  are  in  reality  long  and  narrow  ones.  Fig.  S  is  a  neck- 
lace  of  Bimpler  construction,  oonsiating  of  a  row  of  rudelj-Bh^>ed 
beads,  its  centre  being  remarkable  for  containing  a  rude  attempt  at 
representing  a.  human  face,  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  Hoare  diaco- 
rered  of  so  ancient  a  date  in  Britain.  Fig.  3  is  another  neckl«ce, 
congisting  of  a  series  of  curious  little  shells,  like  the  hirlas  bom* 
used  by  the  Britons,  which  are  perforated  lengthwa<ft,  and  thoa 
strung  together.  Fig.  1  is  a  pin  of  iron,  supposed  to  h&ve  been  oaed 
as  a  fastening  for  a  mantle;  it  is  ornamented  with  two  morable  rings. 
Fig.  6  is  a  small  gold  ornament,  checkered  like  a  cheat-board,  and 
suspended  from  a  chain  of  beantifHil  workmanship,  which,  in  taat« 
and  execution,  bears  a  striking  simihurity  to  our  modeni  cnrh-ehaina. 
Fig  6  is  an  earring,  a  bead  suspended  from  a  twisted  wiro  of  gold.  ' 
Fig.  7  is  a  brass  ornament,  and  fig.  8  a  similar  one  of  gold :  each  or- 
naments are  usnallj  found  upon  the  breasts  of  the  eibnmed  akele- 
tons  of  our  tiunnti,  and  were  probably  fastened  on  their  clothes  aa 
ornaments.  Their  cruciform  character  might  lead  to  a  doubt  of 
their  high  antiquity,  if  we  were  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  sy™- 
bol  of  the  cross  was  worn  as  an  amulet  or  ornament  ages  before  the 
Chrbtian  era.t  They  are  here  engraTed  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
sort  of  ornamental  taste  displayed  by  our  forefathers.  In  Donglas'a 
Nenia  Britanniccc  some  beautiful  specimens  of  these  oi 
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her  neck  a  golden  torque,  and  bracelets  ornamented  her  arms  and 
vrrists.  She  was  attired  in  a  tunic  of  several  colours  (blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  or  a  mixture  of  these  colours,  predominated),  which  hung 
in  folds  about  her.  A  doak  was  thrown  over  all,  which  was  fastened 
hj  a  fibula  or  brooch. 

The  detailB  of  the  earliest  English  costume  have  been  thus  en- 
tered upon,  because  it  was  felt  necessary  to  guide  the  artist,  in  his 
delineation  of  ancient  life,  by  fact  illtistraiions  alone ;  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  in  expensive  works,  having  much  preten- 
Bon  to  aocuiacy,  that  may  considerably  mislead  him  in  his  details  ; 
snthorities  have  been  cited  and  used  tiiat  are  in  reality  of  little  va- 
lue, and  platee  the  result  of  this  guess-work  are  fortified  by  learned 
descriptionB  and  quotations  apparently  unquestionable,  of  authori- 
ties by  no  means  valid,  and  from  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
manufiu^tuie  the  most  absurd  figures.  The  descriptions  of  ancient 
writers  should  be  the  groundwork  of  the  design,  and  all  its  acoes- 
soriee  may  be  readily  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  works  treating 
of  tlie  contents  of  early  British  sepulchres,  where  alone  the  real 
articles  are  to  be  met  with  that  once  decorated  our  forefathers.  The 
style  of  embellishment  ordinarily  used  at  this  period  may  be  ga- 
thered ftom  the  simply-varied  decorations  of  the  breast  ornaments 
in  Hoare's  South  Wiltshire,  **  Tumuli,"  pi.  10  and  26  ;  or  else  from 
the  many  vases  engraved  in  the  same  work.  From  these  and  the 
figures  of  Gaulish  chiefs  extant,  or  the  bas-relief  upon  Trajan's  co- 
lunm,  enough  for  the  artist's  purpose  may  be  obtained ;  but  on  no 
account  should  he  depend  implicitly  upon  any  attempt  to  realize 
these  people  in  modem  designs,  however  they  may  be  backed  by 
learned  statements ;  for  they  all  fail  in  truthfulness  in  many  parti- 
culars, upon  a  comparison  with  any  genuine  antique  figure. 

Druidic  costume  was  of  patriarchal  simplicity.  Long  white  gar- 
ments covered  their  persons,  and  reached  to  the  ground.  A  mantle, 
also  of  white  (but  bordered,  some  authors  say,  with  purple),  hung 
from  their  shoulders,  and  fell  in  broad  folds  to  the  feet  ;*  it  was 
fastened  upon  the  shoulders  by  drawing  a  portion  through  a  ring. 
Ihey  were  crowned  with  oak-leaves,  and  the  arch-druid  bore  in  his 
hand  a  sceptre.  A  singularly  interesting  bas-relief  was  discovered 
at  Autun,  and  engraved  in  Montfaucon's  AntiquitS  ExpliquSe, 
which  affords  us  the  best  and  only  actual  authority  for  Bruidic  cos- 

*  The  Ghuils  in  tbeir  religious  ceremonies  made  use  of  a  square  tunic  with 
strikes  of  purple,  gradually  diminishing  on  either  side,  according  to  Isidorus ; 
and  niay  iwHff  that  the  ground  was  white.  Lenoir,  Musi«  des  Monvmewts  Fran' 
^ais. 


tame.  It  represento  a  Druid 
in  his  long  tunic  and  mantle, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  the 

sacred  ajmbol  of  the  crescent ; 
the  HTch-dniid  beside  him  is 
,  crowned  with  oak-learea,  and 
.  bears  a  sceptre.  The  Druids 
were  divided  into  three  classes 
— the  Bniid  (Der-wydd),  or  su- 
perior instructor,  distinguiahed 
,  by  the  "  proud  white  gar- 
ments," mentioned  as  his  cha- 
racteristic coatnme  by  the  an- 
cient Welsh  bsrd  TaUesen,  who 
wrote  in  the  sixth  century  ;  Uie 
I  Ovate,  from  Go-wydd,  or  O- 
yydd,  subordinate  instructors, 
1,  symbolic  of  the  learning  they  pro- 
fessed, and  their  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  Nature,  whose  colours 
they  wore;  and  the  Bards  (Beirrd),  or  teachers  of  wisdom,  and 
"  wearers  of  long  blue  robes."  Noviciates  were  clothed  in  garments 
of  three  colours — blue,  green,  and  white,  or  red,  which  were  dis- 


who  wore  robes  of  bright  gtee 
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M  and  bosses  sRiaged  onoiilarly.  In  tiie  same  yolmne  is  a  later 
A  of  ait»  tenned  ilie  Uaik  meincUh^  cft  stone  of  judgment*  a 
ge  aystal  set  in  silyer,  and  snrroanded  by  other  stones.  They 
doabt  bad  iheir  ongin  in  the  Jewish  TJrim  and  Thummim.  In 
9  second  rolnme  of  the  Arehaologia 
sire  is  an  engraring,  which  we  also  copy, 
a  lunar  ornament,  similar  to  that  held 
tbe  Dmid  priest  in  the  Anton  bas- 
lief ;  it  is  tastefully  and  beautifully  or- 
mented  by  indented  work  in  lines  and 
(sags,  or  cherrons,  a  simple  species  of 
coration  which  runs  through  all  the  or- 
mental  works  of  this  early  age.  From 
e  drcnmstsnoe  of  the  points  of  the 
Bsoent  baring  upon  them  at  right-angles  two  small  circular  plates 
lOot  the  sise  of  a  guinea,  they  were  also  conjectured  to  be  breast- 
naments,  for  by  passing  loops  over  these  they  would  become  rea- 
ly  and  conveniently  pendulous  from  the  neck  of  the  wearer.  They 
re  Tery  thin :  the  one  here  engraved  weighed  but  one  ounce  and 
X  pennyweights. 

Many  other  antiquities  of  the  Druidic  era  may  be  found  scattered 
brongh  the  various  volumes  of  the  ArchBologia,  Hoare's  Wiltshire, 
king's  Mwumenta  Aniiqua,  Vallencey's  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hi- 
iemicist  and  Bateman's  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire, 
W'right's  Celt,  JRoman,  and  Saxon,  will  be  found  a  useful  illustrated 
handbook  for  the  student. 


•^t  l^omans  in  ||niahi. 


Atteb  the  snbjngatioa  of  Qm  Britons  by  &e  Borauu,  their  rule 
extended  over  &  period  of  mora  than  300  yean ;  during  whicli  tbe 
Britona  became  Bomanised  in  their  dresa,  adopting  that  and  &o 
manneni  in  general  of  their  conquerors :  the  braces  were  discarded, 
and  the  short  Soman  tnuic,  reaching  only  to  the  biee,  and  oapa- 
ciouH  numtle,  varying  bat  little  from  their  own  sagmn,  were  thcnr 
ordinary  covering.  Tacitus  tells  os,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
command  of  Agricola  in  England,  the  British  chieftains  began  to 
affect  the  Soman  dress. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  cofltume  of  the  Bomans,  coadeneed  from 
lad  other  more  volnroinous  works  de\ 
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fs  of  Bome's  vndinded  aplendonr;  and  ire  m&y,  I  t.hinlr 
that  not  until  the  empire  waa  traaBrerred  to  CoDstantiaople 
!  tOKtt  become  en- 
npeneded  by  that 
iecidedly  Grecian 
le  paUium,* 
Hope  ia  inclined  to 
nion  that  the  true 
>f  the  toga  wee 
cujar,  and  that  al- 
no  taclcfl  or  fkaten- 
'  any  kind  ore  risi- 
he  toga,  their  ezia- 
ay  be  inferred  fivm 
Mt  formality  and 
ariadon  di^layed 
iTisioDS  and  foldi. 
eneral,"  he  aays, 
tga  seems  not  only 
farmed,  as  it  nere< 
sleeve  to  the  right 
hich  waa  left  nn- 
3,  bnt  to  have  covered  the  left  arm  down  to  the  wrist.  A 
loop  or  bag  of  folds  was  made  to  bang  over  the  sloped 
'  in  front,  and  the  folds  were  ample  enough  in  the  back  to 
<f  the  garment  being  occasionally  drawn  over  the  head,  as  it 
itomary  to  do  during  reUgious  ceremonies,  and  also  pro* 
a  rainy  weather."  The  figure  of  the  Eoman  in  his  toga  here 
I  copied  from  one  in  Hope's  book :  it  very  dearly  shows  its 
ith  the  knobs  to  keep  it  down.  The  toga  was  formed  of 
:lie  colour  in  early  ages  its  own  natural  yellowish  hue.  In 
■rioda  this  seems,  however,  only  to  have  been  retaiued  in  the 
f  the  higber  orders,  inferior  persons  wearing  their's  dyed, 
ididatea  for  public  offices  having  them  bleached  by  an  arti- 
■ocess.  In  limes  of  mourning  the  toga  was  worn  black,  or 
altogether. 

:anic  was  a  later  introdnction  among  the  Bomans  than  the 
id,  being  regarded  as  a  species  of  luxury.  "  wag  discarded  1^ 

mntie  which  gmerallj  reached  lo  the  thigh,  and  wu  fiutcaedbj'  ■  fibula 
gh(  ahoulder,  sUoniDg  fit*  motion  to  that  arm,  uid  covering  the  left ; 
n  were  loaded  bv  ireighta  lo  make  it  lit  more  straight  and  elegaatlj 
odjr.    The  Saion  cloak  or  mantle  ataa  preciaelj  ■imilu'. 
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those  who  displayed  and  affected  hanulitr,  such  u  ouuLidAtcB  and 
others.  The  tonic  of  the  men  only  reached  htifny  down  the 
thigh ;  longer  tunics  being  regarded  by  them  all  aa  a  mark  of  etfo- 
minacj,  and  left  to  women  and  to  Eaatera  nations.  The  inCarior 
fiinctionaries  at  saciificefi  wore  the  tunic  without  the  toga ;  ao  did 
the  soldiers  when  in  the  camp.  The  tunic  of  senators  was  edged 
with  a  purple  border,  colled  lattelatnu,  and 
that  of  the  knighta  with  *  narrow  bOTderi 
called  angu»tielaviu. 

"The  pallium,  or  mantle,  of  the  Greeks, 
tVom  its  being  less  cumberaome  and  trailing 
than  the  toga  of  the  Bomans,  by  degrees 
superseded  the  latter  in  the  oonotiT  and  the 
camp.  When  worn  orer  armour,  and  fas- 
tened on  the  right  shoulder  with  a  clasp  at 
button,  this  cloak  assumed  the  name  of  y«- 
ludamtittttm."  The  figure  here  engrared  ii 
copied  &om  a  baa-reUef,  repreeenting  »  Bo- 
man  emperor  assisting  at  a  saciifiee,  and 
clothed  in  this  garment,  whicli  on  these  oc- 
casions was  always  drawn  over  tbe  head,  in 
token  of  religious  rererence. 
n  people  used  to  wear  a  sort  of  cloak  made  of  veiy 
coarae  bromi  wool,  and  provided  with  a  hood,  whidi  was  called 
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exhibited  on  the  HHHrament  of  filustu  at  Mayence,  here  engrared. 
It  wM  worn  orer  the  tonic  in  joumejs  and  in  cold  weather,  and 
mlao  had  a  hood.  In  addition  to  this  Uiere  was  also  a  cape  with  a 
hood  (birrut),  which 
was  a  common  veit- 
ment,  and  seemi  to 
have  been  made  in 
Gaol.  Slusana  is  re- 
corded on  the  monn- 
ment  aa  a  sailor,  aged 
serentj-fire  yean  at 
the  time  of  hia  death. 
Beside  him  is  seated 
his  wife,  "  probably 
many  years  his  junior. 
She  seems  to  hare  tem- 
pered her  grief  with 
judgment,  and  to  have 
taken  adTantage  of  the 
moamiul  event  to  set 
herself  forth  to  the 
world  in  her  gajeat  eostnme.  She  bad  evidentlj  dressed  careiiilly 
for  the  portrait.  She  wears  a  vest  fitting  closely  to  the  arms  and 
but,  and  at  the  neck  gathered  to  a  frill,  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
torques.  The  cuffs  tnm  back  like  Uiemodem  gauntlet  cnffa.  Over 
thia  hangs  a  garment,  which  falls  gracelnlly  down  in  front,  and  is 
croMed  at  the  fareaat  over  the  loft  arm.  The  jewellery  of  the  widow 
is  of  no  common  description,  nor  niggardly  bestowed.  Upon  the 
bieaat,  below  the  torques,  is  a  rose-Bhaped  ornament,  or  brooch,  and 
beneath  that  a  couple  of  fibuls ;  two  more  of  a  aimilar  pattern 
fasten  the  upper  garment  near  the  right  shoulder,  and  upon  the 
bft  arm  jnat  above  the  left  elbow ;  an  armlet  encircles  the  right 
Moa,  and  braceteta  the  wrist.  The  personal  decorations  completed, 
the  scolptor  has  typified  some  of  the  lady's  domestic  rirtnes  by  the 
implements  of  weaving  held  in  the  band,  and  the  pet  dog  in  her 
lap."*  The  similarity  of  theae  ornaments  to  many  cihnmed  in 
Britain  and  Germany,  prove  that  intermixture  of  races  and  their 
enitoms  noted  by  Claesic  writers :  thus  monuments  and  relica  corro- 
borate history. 

■  1  borrinr  the  deicriptiini  sad  copj  the  engraving  &0111  the  lecond  Toliune  of 
Boacli  Smith'*  ColIeetait»a  Aiitiqua,  in  which  work  in  abunduira  of  relin  of 
1^  bnun  and  Baxon  periods  are  published,  greaU;  iUnstrstiTe  of  the  coalunw 
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The  difference  of  coatnme  between  tlie  Soouui.  and  Britialt  ladiei 
appears  to  have  been  not  Teij  great.  The  drew  of  the  Celtdo  ie- 
m^es  was  generally  nnifomi ;  a  long  gown  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
a  ehorter  tonic  to  ^e  knee.  The  figure  of  a  Bcmian  matron  (p.  19)i 
from  a  Btatoe  in  the  Capitol,  engraved  hj  Hope,  has  been  aeleoted 
to  show  hon  well  Buoh  a  dress  would  suit  the  Bomanized  British 
females.  In  his  descriptioa  of  the  more  olaasic  originals,  Mr.  Hope 
remarks :  "  The  Boman  ladies  wore,  by  way  of  onder  garment,  a 
long  tnnic  descending  to  the  feet,  and  more  peculiarly  denominated 
tlola.  This  vestment  assumed  all  the  variety  of  modification  dis- 
played in  the  corresponding  attire  of  the  Grecian  femalee.  Over 
the  atola  tbey  also  adopted  the  Grecian  peplam,*  under  the  name 
of palla,  wliich  palla,  however,  was  never  worn  among  tlie  Bomans, 
as  the  peplnm  was  among  the  Greeks,  by  men.  Thin  external  oover- 
iDg,  as  may  be  obseired  in  the  statues  of  Bomon  empresses,  displayed 
the  same  varietiea  of  drapery,  or  throw,  at  Borne  as  at  Athens. "t" 
The  simplicity  of  the  old  Boman  dress  was  abandoned  after 
.  tbe  seat  of  empire  was  re- 
Et^fc-  moved  to  Constantinople.  A 
greater  love  of  ornament  is 
visible;  fringes,  tasselB,  jew- 
ellery appear  in  profusion; 
the  Spartan  simplicity  of  tlis 
old  dresH  vraa  overlaid  with 
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nd  appear  on  tmiics  or  the  lai^  loose  cloaks  or  numtlea. 
lUy  the  looae  ileeres  were  thtu  enriched.  The  ingenuity 
>Tince*  wa«  taxed  for  the  laxnrions  tastea  which  ult^natelj 
1  die  old  exclaaiTenew  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  peculiar 
area  of  Britun,  Gaol,  Grermaiua,  etc.,  swelled  their  personal 
.  At  Vent*  (Wincheater)  was  established  an  institotjon 
Dg;  and  the  carious  inscription  known  as  "the  marble  of 
,"  now  at  St.  Lo,  fTormandy,  records  the  gifts  sent  by 
■ial  legate  Claudius  Paulinus,  proprietor  of  the  province  of 
rhile  he  was  with  the  sixth  legion  of  soldiers,  at  York,  to 
jSoIlemnius,  in  Gaul,  which  include  aCanuaiancA&njyj,"  a 
3  daltiuiliei'f  a  golden  filnila  set  with  stones,  J  tworac«n0,§ 
tiah  iotsia  ("  toasiam  Britannicam  "),  believed  to  be  a  robe 
the  ha  of  the  grey  squirrel.  {Col.  Ant.  t.  iii.  p.  91.) 
stnine  of  the  Boman  soldiers,  who  played  so  cODspicooiiB  a 
lis  period  in 


on  the  Bubjwl  of  Boeient  roatuiue  from  lUe  LarUtat  period  lo  thu  fall 
The  whole  of  Ihig  ui'sfure  uid  difficult  period  is  dcacanWd  on,  and  illus. 
I  large  quanlilj  of  beautiful  cngravingB,  from  antique  munumcnU  of 

■t  Cuiiuium,  in  Italy,  of  the  wool  whieh  Plinj  tolls  im  was  of  a  jellow 

nol  'if  this  distri<^t  wan  n'l.'liraKd  for  iIk  RnpnLiw.  like  thr  xooU  of 

f  Isuont,  OauLi,  and  GLTmans 

akindofoTCrcoit. 
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tentton.  The  general  sppeuance  of  the  root-ooldier;  of  their  le- 
gioDB  may  be  seea  in  our  cat,  copied  &om  Soman  wmlpttirea.  Hm  ' 
firat  fignce  Ireftn  the  UminBted  coiraM,  concictiiig  of  bands  of  braM 
about  three  inches  wide,  wrapping  balf-ronnd  the  bodj,  and  faa- 
tened  upon  a  leathern  or  quilted  HnbgtmetnTe,  the  ihoulden  being 
also  covered  with  aunilar  bands ;  he  wean  a  tunic  barely  reaching 
to  the  knees,  beneath  which  appear  the  tight  drawen,  deaoending 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  which  were  not  in  use  hy  Bomau  aoldien 
before  the  imperial  dynasty.  Sometiniea  the  tunic  ii  corerAd  wj& 
■traps,  four  or  five  inches  long,  of  leather  or  felt,  and  oorered  witli 
■null  plat«8  of  metal ;  or  a  single  row  hangs  round  the  body  from 
the  waist,  where  the  cnirass  ends,  their  shape  and  form  allowitig 
the  freest  motion.  The  soldier  beside  him  has  a  coirass  of  aoals- 
armour,  formed  of  long  flexible  bands  of  steel,  on  a  subatmrture  dt 
leather,  made  to  fold  over  each  other,  and  allow  full  play  to  the 
motion  of  the  body.  The  tight  drawers  are  very  clearly  ahown. 
Both  wear  the  miUtary  sandals,  called  ealigte,  which  were  acpt  witil 
nails  or  spikes  underneath,  for  the  convenience  of  a  good  foot-hcdd. 
A  belt  for  a  dagger  or  short  sword  is  worn  croeaing  to  hia  riglU  aide, 
(inch  as  Folybius  says  were  worn  by  the  luutati,  the  flower  of  the 
Boman  infantry,*)  fit  for  either  thrusting  or  catting,  with  a  strong, 
well-tempered  blade,  edged  on  both  sides.  They  were  short,  and 
generally  the  blade  was  not  more  than  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of 
the  hilt.     The  shieldB  borne  by  these  soldiers,  one  oval,  the  other 


I  the  ground.* 
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dotluBg,  for  the  Mke  of  agilitj ;  but  ofWr  the  conqoeet  of  Greece, 
thej  wem  umed  nmdi  like  the  infiratry,  canjing  swords,  shields, 
ud  JKTelins. 

Among  the  Anmdelittn 
BHwblea  at  Ozfcvd  ii  k  bu- 
i^ief,  fonnd  at  Lndgste,  in 
168%  to  the  memory  of  a 
ftititli  wldier  of  the  se- 
eond  l^on,  named  Tixiiis 
UkrciB&iis:    he   is  repre- 
Hnted  with  short  hair,  a 
■Lort  tnnio  which  is  fas- 
Uned  round  the  waist  1>7  a 
prdle  and  fibnla,  a  long 
aagiuu  flnngorerhia  breast 
and  left  arm ;  his  legs  are 
bare;  in  his  left  hand  he  , 
hddi  a  BcroU,  and  in  his 
ri(^  a  long  rod,  which  re- 
tired Bomon  veterans  carried,  the  point  resting  o 
Pennant  regarded  this  curious  bas-relief 
(which  is  in  bad  condition)  as  a  lepre- 
■entation  of  a  British  soldier,  probablj 
of  the  Cohors  Britonnm.t  dressed  after 
the  manner  of  the  country.     The  slight 
difference  between  his  costume  and  that 
of  a  Bomaa  legionary  will  be  at  once 
seen.     Tike  figure  beside  him,  wearing 
the  long  and  capacious  mantle,  is  copied 
Emn  a  Boman  sepulchral  bas-relief  found 
at  Cirencester,  in  1835.1 

In  the  line  of  the  waUs  of  Severus  and 
Hadrian,  in  Northumberland  and  Cnm- 
berland,  many  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions 
stances  in  very  ruinous  condition ;  they,  however,  s 

•  ^lis  Sgare  ii  often  inrorrectly  giTen,  the  rod  conrcrUtl  into  a  sword. 

t  A  bodj  of  •oliHen  eipKHlj  niied  to  defi-nd  the  isUnd  frum  the  sttackt  of 
the  StnU  aiid  PicU,  ^uard  Ibe  coaat  from  Baion  pintea,  and  muutun  the  power 
of  Ibe  BomuK  within  it. 

J  II  Teproenl*  (atrorilinf;  to  the  inncription)  Philos,  the  son  of  Cassarus,  Dr. 
LermuM,  in  his  dewriptioa  of  tbis  nioniunent  {Are/urologia,  toI.  iivii.),  pre- 
(itnwa  liiiii  to  bave  belonged  to  •  family  of  men-hantA,  of  aome  nf  whom  we  have 


;  they  arc  in  most  in- 
e  to  show  how 
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tboroogfaly  the  B^*"""  habit  was  adopted.  Ona  of  tbeao  meanorial 
■tones  to  a  Bomana-British  citueo,  ia  copied  on  the  prariona  page.* 
"Dke  tanic  wHh  its  loose  sleeT-es.  and  the  ample  eloak  &atened  on  the 
right  shoulder  hy  a  cirmlar  fibols,  the  bare  legs,  and  the  tomt  tm- 
ttmble  are  perfectly  Boman. 

In  the  Arcttrologia.  toL  xriiL,  is  engrared  a  enrioDa  militaij  i» 
He  of  this  earlj  period-  It  is  the  exterior  eoating  of  an  aadnt 
British  shield,  snch  as  the  Britons  bbiicated  after  thej  had  been  in> 
dnced  to  imitate  the  Boman  fasliicnu.  It  ms  held  at  ann'a  limgtli, 
by  a  handle  fitted  into  the  groore  made  by  the  ornament,  the  giipe 
beioK  gnarded  by  a  CMirex  boss.  This  shield  appeaia  to  hare  been 
on|;inally  gilt ;  the  ombo  is  omamnited  with  piecea  of  red  cfvneliaB 
fiwtened  by  btaaa  pins ;  and,  saja  Sir  S.  K.  Meyrick.  in  whose  poa- 
sMdion  this  etiriooi  ivlie  once 
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was  diseorered  apon  opening  a  Itomsn  burial-place  at  Soathfleet,  in 
Kent,  in  1803.  Thej  were  placed  in  a  stone  Baioopliagna,  between 
two  lai^  glaaa  urns  or 
Tases,  each  containing 
a  oonaiderable  quantity 
of  bomt  bonea.  Thej 
were  of  snperb  and  ei- 
penaiye  wDrkmanahip, 
being  made  of  Sne  pur- 
ple leather,  reticnlated  in 
the  form  of  hexagons  all  orer,  and  each  hexagonal  diiidion  worked 
witb  gold,  in  an  elaborate  and  beautiinl  manner 

Uaaj  paaMgea  in  ancient  wnten  allnde  to  the  great  attention 
paid  by  tlie  Boman  ladies  and  aoldiera  to  the  omamenta  npon  their 
■hoea,  which  were  as  rich  and  costlj  as  the  circnmitancea  of  the 
wearer  would  permit.  Fhilopcemon,  m  recommending  goldiera  to 
giro  more  attention  to  their  warlike  accontrementB  than  to  their 
comnKMi  dreu,  Bdrises  them  to  bo  leaa  nice  abont  their  sandals,  and 
joon  carefnl  in  obserring  Uiat  their  grearea  were  kept  bright,  and 
fitted  well  to  their  legs. 

Id  the  collection  of  London  Antiquities  formed  by  Mr.  Soach 
Smith,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Uoseum,  are  many  very  cnrions 
specimena  of  Soman  sandals.  They  have  been  engraved  in  that 
■atbar's  lUiaiTatiom  of  Soman  London,  who  says  of  them,  "We 
can  look  upon  lliese  sandals  as  being  nearly  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  they  covered  feet  which  trod  the  streets  of  Boman  London : 
lad  ^wbably  they  are  the  only  specimens  extant ;  for  although  much 
has  been  written  on  the  Torions  oorerings  of  the  feet  of  the  ancients, 
the  OhiatrataonB  have  been  mj^lied  from  represeiitationH,  and  not 
from  enating  remains."  This  work,  by  its  lucid  and  learned  descrip- 
tion and  lai^e  variety  of  illustrative  engravings,  affords  the  most 
nhable  reoord  of  London  and  its  inhabitants  daring  Boman  rule. 


-Saxons  anb  Mums. 


Oh  the  fimt  appearance  of  the  Saxona  in  Britain,  they  were  in  ft 
Btote  for  less  civilized  than  the  inhabitaute,  npon  whom  the  example 
or  Soman  life  had  not  been  unprodoctiTe  of  impTorement.  "Sm 
.  pagan  Saione  wei^  fully  aware  of  the  advantageB  offered  by  a  aettW 
menl  in  Britain,  and  bo  far  improTed  their  time,  that  in  &  fe* 
yesTfl  »R*r  the  finai  de- 
j  irturL  of  the  Rom 
al  lut  \.D.  450.  they  ob- 
laioed  the  mastery  of 
Etnt  and  there  founded 
their  firat  kingdom.  It 
the  Kentish  bar- 
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represents  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Kentish  barrows,  opened 
by  him  in  the  Chatham  Lines,  Sept.  1779;  and  it  wUl  enable  the 
nader  at  once  to  imderstand  the  structure  of  these  early  graves, 
and  ihe  interesting  nature  of  their  contents.     The  outer  circle 
marka  the  extent  of  the  mound  coyering  the  body,  which  varied 
oonaiderably  in  elevation,  sometimes  being  but  a  few  inches  or  a 
couple  of  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  at  others  of  a  gigantic 
stmcture.*    In  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  at  a  depth  of  a 
few  feet  firom  the  surface,  an  oblong,  rectangular  grave  is  cut,  the 
space  between  that  and  the  outer  circle  being  filled  in  with  chalk, 
broken  into  small  bits,  and  deposited  carefully  and  firmly  around 
and  over  the  grave.    The  grave  contained  the  body  of  a  male  adult, 
tall  and  well-proportioned,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  spear,  the 
shaft  of  which  was  of  wood,  and  had  perished,  leaving  only  the  iron 
head,  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  at  the  bottom  a  flat  iron  stud  (a), 
having  s  small  pin  in  the  centre,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
driren  into  the  bottom  of  the  spear-handle ;  an  iron  knife  lay  by  the 
right  Bide,t  with  remains  of  the  original  handle  of  wood.    Adhering 
to  iti  nnder  side  were  very  discernible  impression  of  decayed  coarse 
Unen  doth,  showing  that  the  warrior  was  buried  in  full  costume.   A 
ease  of  wood  appears  to  have  held  this  knife,  in  the  same  manner  as 
^  dagger  already  engraved  at  p.  7  was  protected.    An  iron  sword 
is  on  the  left  side,  thirty-five  and  a  quarter  inches  in  its  entire 
length,  firom  the  point  to  the  bottom  of  the  handle,  which  is  all  in 
one  piece,  the  woodwork  which  covered  the  handle  having  perished; 
the  blade  is  thirty  inches  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  flat,  double- 
edged,  and  sharp-pointed,  a  great  portion  of  wood  covering  the 
bUde,  which  indicates  that  it  was  buried  in  a  scabbard,  the  external 
covering  being  of  leather,  the  internal  of  wood.    A  leathern  strap 
pasted  round  the  waist,  from  which  hung  the  knife  and  sword,  and 
which  was  secured  by  the  brass  buckle  (b),  which  was  foimd  near 
the  last  bone  of  the  vertebrse,  or  close  to  the  os  sacrum.    Between 
the  thigh-bones  lay  the  iron  imibo  of  a  shield,  which  had  been  fas- 
tened by  studs  of  iron,  four  of  which  were  found  near  it,  the  face 
and  reverse  of  one  being  represented  at  c.    A  thin  plate  of  iron  (d), 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  lay  exactly  under  the  centre  of  the 

*  The  Iftrger  barrows  are  generally  of  the  Boman  period ;  that  at  Snodland, 
Kent,  u  90  feet  in  height,  and  more  than  200  in  circiunference.  Silbury  Hill,  in 
Wiltshire,  is  170  feet  high,  and  2027  feet  round  the  base,  covering  6  acres. 

'f  Some  etymologists  derive  the  name  "  Saxon,''  applied  to  these  people,  firom 
the  $eagf  or  short  sword,  or  knife,  with  whiph  they  were  armed.  No  warriors 
are  fimnd  without  these  knives,  which  may  have  been  the  prototypes  of  the  dag- 
gers worn  in  the  Mune  way  by  those  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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umbo,  having  two  rirets  at  the  end,  between  which  and  the  umbo 
were  the  remnants  of  the  original  wooden  (and  perhaps  hide-boond) 
shield  ;*  the  rivets  of  the  umbo  having  apparently  passed  through 
the  wood  to  this  plate  as  its  bracer  or  stay,  which  also  formed  the 
handle  of  the  shield,  as  in  the  British  one  engraved  p.  8.  In  a  re- 
cess at  the  feet  was  placed  a  vase  of  red  earth,  slightly  omamenied 
round  the  neck  with  concentric  circles  and  zigzag  lines. 

The  barrows  at  Breach  Downs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canter- 
bury ,t  and  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Kent,  also  afford  similar  speci- 
mens of  spear-heads,  knives,  and  iron  bosses  of  shields;  a  few  beadi, 
of  various  shapes  and  colours,  with  earrings  of  simple  structure,  and, 
occasionally,  some  sceattas,  the  earliest  of  the  Saxon  ooins.^  The 
later  tumuli  contain  fibulee  of  a  most  beautiful  character,  with 
buckles  and  ladies'  omaments§  in  a  much  more  refined  and  elegant 
taste,  pendent  necklaces  of  garnets  set  in  gold,  like  modem  eanixig- 
drops,  ornaments  evincing  the  great  skill  of  their  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers.  II  The  period  to  which  these  later  barrows  may  be  safely 
ascribed  is  that  between  the  years  582,  when  St.  Augustine  arrived ' 

*  Their  shields,  as  well  as  the  shafts  of  their  spears,  were  of  wood,  genertllj 
linden,  which  was  of  a  yellow  colour.    The  poem  of  Beowulf  speaks  of  "th 
broad  shield,  yellow  rimmed"  (sidne  scyld  geolorand);  it  is  sometimes  called i 
"  war-board  "  (hilde-bord) ;  and  in  another  instance  wo  are  told : 
"  hond-rong  gefeng,  "  he  seized  his  shield, 

geolwe  linde.  the  yellow  linden-wood.** 

Arclutologieal  Alhum,  p.  206. 

f  The  site  of  Canterbury  was  occupied  by  a  Boman  town,  named  Durobemoin, 
which  was  chosen  as  the  metropolis  of  the  followers  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and 
from  them  received  the  appellation  of  Canttcara-buruh  (or  "  the  town  of  the 
Kentish  men  "),  which  has  been  softened  down  into  its  modem  name.  The  hi^ 
grounds  or  downs  to  the  south,  within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  in  a  sweep  firam 
the  south-west  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  are  covered  by  groups  of  barrowi^ 
which  are  proved  by  their  contents  to  be  the  graves  of  the  Kentish  Saxoni^ 
from  their  arrival  in  this  island  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  They 
are  most  numerous  over  the  hills  towards  the  south-west,  which  may  fairly  be 
termed  the  necropolis  of  East  Kent. 

It  In  a  barrow  at  Stowting  was  found  a  rude  imitation  either  of  a  Bysantine  or 
Merovingian  coin,  such  as  were  in  circulation  in  and  after  the  sixth  ccntoiy; 
such  coins,  and  articles  of  the  latest  Boman  period,  are  interesting  confirmatioDS 
of  the  date  of  these  graves. 

§  In  the  barrows  in  Greenwich  Park,  Douglas  discovered  braids  of  auburn 
hair  arranged  in  plaits  over  the  head,  with  beads  and  portions  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  as  well  as  some  of  a  finer  texture,  which  proved  to  be  linen. 

II  Similar  fibulas  and  necklaces  to  those  discovered  in  Kent  have  been  found  in 
the  Derbyshire  barrows :  they  have  also  been  discovered  in  Saxony.  Thus  the 
graves  of  Nordendorf  have  furnished  the  Augsburg  Museum  with  a  series  of  jew* 
els  identical  in  style  with  those  found  in  Kent.    The  oarly  fathers  of  the  Chnrch 
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ti  Englftiid  and  conyerted  Ethelbert,  and  a.d.  742,  when  cemeteries 
rere  admitted  near  to  churches  and  within  the  walls  of  towns. 

The  Welsh  bard  Aneurin,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  describes 
he  early  Saxon  warriors  he  then  saw,  as  wearing  scale-armour,  in 
ome  instances  gilded,  square  helmets,  wooden  shields,  spears,  and 
lai^gera ;  all  of  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  contents  of  these 
isrly  graves.  They  also  wore  a  profusion  of  hair,  of  which  they 
rere  aa  vain  as  women  could  be,  wreathing  it  with  beads  and  oma- 
aentSy  their  necks  being  encircled  with  gold  torques.  Decorated 
ombs,  sometimes  protected  in  bone  cases,  were  carried  about  the 
lerson,  and  are  constantly  found  in  the  graves  of  males  and  females 
a  Saxony  and  in  England. 

The  discoveries  made  in  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  within  the  last 
en  years,  and  the  illustrated  descriptions  of  their  contents  which 
lave  been  published,  enables  us  to  understand  more  clearly  than  we 
lave  ever  done  before,  the  aspect  of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabited 
Britain  during  the  pagan  era.  From  a  carefid  comparison  of  the 
rtides  exhumed  in  the  EngHsh  tumuli,  with  those  of  the  Continen- 
al  nations,  whom  we  know  made  incursions  and  settlements  here, 
re  are  now  enabled  to  define  their  localities,  and  to  see  how  com- 
pletely they  retained  their  native  habits  and  modes  of  life,  as  well 
s  all  their  minutia)  of  costume.  Thus  the  earliest  invaders  of  Eng- 
and  afler  the  departure  of  the  Eomans,  the  Saxons,  landed  in  the 
isle  of  Thanet,  and  established  the  Kentish  kingdom ;  and  in  the 
ourse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  were  succeeded  by  others  in  Sussex, 
ind  afterwards  by  fresh  detachments  of  the  same  great  Teutonic 
amily,  the  Jutes,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons, 
ncluding  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  southern  Saxons  seem  to  have 
)een  always  the  richest  and  most  civilized,  and  the  ornaments  and 
mplements  found  in  their  tumuli  are  the  most  valuable  intrinsically 
IS  well  as  artistically.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  they  are  identically 
he  same  in  design  and  execution  to  those  found  in  the  ancient 
^ves  of  Saxony.    The  northern  counties  were  occupied  by  the 

rere  profuse  in  their  denunciations  of  these  luxuries.  St.  Cyprian,  De  Discipl. 
i  Habit.  Virgin.,  gays,  "  It  is  a  great  crime  for  virgins  to  adorn  themselves 
rith  gold  and  gems ;  but  (alluding  to  the  early  martjrrs)  fires,  crosses,  swords,  or 
nld  beasts  are  the  precious  jeweb  of  the  flesh,  and  better  ornaments  for  the  body, 
(Dd  much  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  attract  the  eyes  of  young  men  and  in- 
lame  their  passions."  A  style  of  argument  so  unpopular  in  its  construction,  that 
re  cannot  wonder  it  was  unheeded.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  extolling  his  sister 
or  her  simplicity,  says,  "  She  had  no  gold  to  adorn  herself,  no  yellow  hair  tied 
n  knots  ^^  arranged  in  curls,  no  transparent  garments,  brilliant  stones,  or 
ewels." 
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Angle*,  wlio  nitim&tely  fotmded  the  great  kingdom  of  Meiw:  Qu 
graves  of  tlie  Angles  uid  the  Jatea  coatuit  relies  bearing  oIom  •&- 
nity  to  those  found  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Of  the  abundance  of  jen'cUer;  found  in.  the  early  tomuli  no  ar- 
tlrlea   I 

B  thsnllie 
fibuls,      whiab 


.0 
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il ;  tiie  oentnl  part  ib  decorated  with  torqucMBe  and  garnet, 
ea  with  pearl ;  the  spaoea  between  are  filled  with  twiata  of 
gold  filigree :  the  baae  of  this  fibnla  is  silver-gilt.  A  circu- 
a,  ahtped  like  a  small  tray  or  saucer,  fig.  2,  is  peculiar  to 
tiea  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Berkshire, 
rays  of  brass,  strongly  gilt,  and  yery  rarely  decorated  with 
hough  the  centre  is  occupied  by  raised  ornament,  as  in  our 

found  in  a  graye  at  Fairford,  Gloucestershire.  They  are 
f  disooyered  in  pairs,  one  on  each  shoulder  of  the  deceased ; 
ear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  tribes  who  bordered  the  king- 
the  West  Saxons  and  Mercians.  The  Angles,  who  formed 
ilation  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Northumbria,  appear  to 
yersally  decorated  themselyes  with  enormous  bronze  fibuhe, 
irm  exhibited  in  ^,  3,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance 
■ayes  of  their  district.  They  are  generally  gilt,  and  covered 
le  but  elaborate  decoration,  and  are  sometimes  six  inches  in 

Our  specimen  was  found  at  Linton  Heath,  Cambridgeshire, 
9  right  breast  of  a  skeleton,  along  with  two  large  bronze  cir- 
»ul0.  This  latter  kind,  which  are  peculiar  to  these  tribes, 
)times  decorated  with  incised  ornament  of  a  simple  kind,  as 

from  the  Fairford  cemetery,  and  have  generally  a  tinned 

A  small  fibula,  fig.  5,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  An- 
itrict,  which  appears  to  have  been  worn  by  such  as  could  not 
le  more  expensive  and  larger  kind,  like  our  fig.  3.  Their 
y  to  those  worn  by  the  Ehenish  lady,  p.  21,  will  be  at  once 
t.  They  have  been  found  in  the  Crimea,  and  may,  with  the 
fibuls,  have  originated  in  Byzantium.  Another  kind,  hav- 
liated  ornament  set  with  garnets  round  the  top  (fig.  6),  is 
ally  found  in  Saxon  graves  on  the  Kentish  coast :  this  was 

Osengal,  near  Bamsgate,  and  though  comparatively  rare  in 
[,  is  a  favourite  and  not  uncommon  type  in  Frankish  and 
ic  tumuli.  There  is  still  another  distinct  kind  of  brooch, 
be  form  of  birds  and  beasts  (fig.  7  and  8),  and  which  belong 
xclusively  to  the  graves  of  the  Isle  of  Wight :  they  are  of 
ind  decorated  with  enamel.  Though  uncommon  in  English 
;hey  have  been  found  in  Frankish  ones,  at  Selzen  on  the 
nd  at  Nordendorf  in  Saxony.  All  these  fibuln  are  secured 
on  the  under  side ;  and  in  our  cut  are  represented  one-third 
of  the  originals. 

distinctive  varieties  in  an  article  of  useful  decoration  may 
er  illustrated  in  our  next  cut,  in  which  the  ancient  Irish 
8  contrasted  with  the  Saxon.    Fig.  1  was  found  by  Douglas 


ill  a  Eantiah  grave.  Fig. 
2  ia  preseiTed  in  the  Mii< 
seiim  of  the  Soyol  Iriih 
Acsdenij,Kid  is  remark- 
&ble  for  the  rich  and  in> 
Tolred  character  of  ita 
ornuneut,  u  well  as  for 
its  l&Tge  size,  —  Bome- 
times  they  have  been 
foimd  twelve  inchea  in 
length  and  eight  in  dia- 
meter, and  are  &»• 
quently  enriched  with 
Btnda  of  amber,  as  in  the 
centres  of  this  apecimen. 
This  mode  of  aecnriug  the  tliick,  heavy  mantle  oontinned  long  in 
Tue,  and  fig.  3  exhibits  the  more  modem  form. 

Pendent  ornaments,  resembling  the  phalang  and  bullet  of  tlie 
Bonians,  were  worn  by  all  the  Saxon  tribes.  Sometimea  the^  were 
formed  of  Eoman  coins  cased  in  gold  and  jewels,  but  generally  tiiej 
were  constmcted  in  gold,  like  fig.  1,  (w  of  garnet  in  a  sheath  of  gold, 
fig.  2.  The  clasp  and 
buclde  of  Ibe  E'rdle  wis 
also  jo  welled.  tiH  in  fig.  3, 
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at  Ascheraden,  in  Saxony,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Knives,  some- 
tbnes  enclosed  in  decorated  sheaths,  tweezers,  scissors,  combs,  and 
small  toilette  articles,  are  commonly  discovered,  and  occasionally 
fragments  of  gold  embroidery,  the  wreck  of  the  dress  which  once 
covered  these  ladies. 

Of  the  swords  found  in  the  graves  of  warriors,  fig.  1,  from  a  grave 
on  Ghessell  Down,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  a  fine  example :  the 
handle  has  been  enriched  with  gold,  and  the  scabbard  with  inter- 
laced ornament  in  silver.  One  found  in  Oxfordshire  has  its  sheath 
enriched  with  figures  of  animals.  The  hilt  of  another  found  in  Kent 
has  a  Honic  inscription  upon  it.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  knife- 
shaped  sword  (fig.  2),  inscribed  with  runes  along  the  back  of  the 
blade.  They  have  been  found  in  the  Thames,  near  London,  and 
appear  to  be  of  Frankish  origin.  The  custom  of  thus  inscribing 
swords  is  expressly  alluded  to  in  the  old  Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf, 


where  we  are  told  the  name  of  the  owner  "  was  on  the  surface  of 
^bright  gold,  with  Bunic  letters  rightly  marked."  The  seax,  or  short 
knife,  so  constantly  worn  by  males  and  females,  is  shown,  fig.  3.  In 
the  Frankish  graves  the  handle  has  been  discovered  enriched  with  gar- 
nets, and  in  a  grave  in  Oxfordshire  one  was  found  in  a  case  similarly 
enriched,  and  which  had  probably  belonged  to  a  lady.  The  ordinary 
Tsrietiea  of  the  spear-head  may  be  seen  in  figs.  4  and  5,  ^d  that  of 
the  mmhanes,  or  central  metal  projections  of  the  shield,  in  fig.  6. 

We  have  willingly  devoted  so  much  space  to  a  period  which  may 
be  considered  as  pre-historic.  At  a  later  period  we  have  the  draw- 
ings in  manuscripts  for  our  instruction ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  con- 
tinued researches  of  many  antiquaries,  who  have  opened  several  hun- 
dreds of  tumuli  at  home  and  abroad,  that  these  facts  and  compari- 
sons have  been  obtained.  The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  has  been 
abmidantly  illimtrated  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  I  must  refer 

d2 


the  Htudent  who  desires  to  pnrsne  hia  reftearelies  Auther,  to  the  Ber. 
BrjEin  FauBset'e  Jnneat^rtwm  &pnieArafe,  edited  bf  C.  Boach  Smith, 
wUoh  is  a  complete  text-book  of  Saxon  Antiquities ;  J.  Y.  Alennin's 
Po^an  Saxondom  and  Arekteologieai  Index ;  T.  Wright's  CM,  £»■ 
man,  and  Saxon ;  the  HoDOunble  K.  C.  Neville's  Saxon  ObtepoM; 
W.  M.  Wylie'g  Faiiford  OravtM ;  and  the  Essays  scattered  throogb 
the  ArcAaologia ;  and  the  Collectanea  Antiqua  of  C.  B.  Smith.* 

For  the  cofltnine  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxons  we  hare  abimdant  an- 
thoritj  in  the  drairingi  executed  bj  their  own  hands,  and  still  nrist 
ing  among  our  collections  of  illuminatedf  msnnscripta.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  however,  for  our  pnrpoM  and  that  of  the  artist,  to  confine 
our  notice  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones,  which  mxiet  fhlly 
illustrate  the  general  dress  of  the  community ;  and  nearly  all  that  is 
wanted  may  be  fonnd  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottoniaa  Collection^ 
now  in  the  British  Mnseom,  marked  "Claudius,  B.  !,"§  and  Harieian 
MS., II  No.  603 ;  the  first,  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  An- 

>  Those  who  would  still  furthci  compue  our  Eogliili  ■peemuma  with  lluir 
foreign  prolotjpea,  may  oiiuult  'Woruae'i  work  on  the  Soma  is  Xmglamd,  M 
truultited  by  the  Earl  of  EllHmeni,  LindenKhmit'i  OtrmaiuMeit  TotUti^laga 
bti  Btlxen,  Dr.  Von  EuMr'a  Orabttatte  bti  Nordtmhrf,  ud  the  UM  Codu^i 
Normandii  Sonltmitu.  All  time  books,  u  well  ma  those  qoolod  aboTC^  sn 
ftbuodant];  illugtrated  with  ongraTingi,  msn;  ooloomL 

f  The  term  '  illurainated,'  lued  for  thon  drawings  executed  in  gdd  and  bodj- 
colour,  in  sueient  maniucript*,  ii  derired  bom  the  nsme  applied  to  the  artiits 
who  piodueed  them.    The;  were  termed  iltntiinatoT*  (Lat.  illKmimatai'm,  ¥i. 


.* 
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con,  written  and  profiisely  illuminated  in  the  tenth  century, 
fricuB,  abbot  of  Malmesbnry,  at  the  command  of  Ethelwaid, 
fltrious  ealderman.  It  contains  a  vast  variety  of  valuable 
ktiona,  nearly  every  incident  mentioned  being  delineated  in  a 
g,  and  all  the  characters  represented  in  the  costume  of  the 
when  the  manuscript  was  executed ;  it  being  a  custom  (fortu- 
for  the  antiquary)  with  the  artist  to  represent  the  events  he 
out  to  illustrate  precisely  as  they  would  occur  in  similar  cir- 
inces  in  his  own  time.  This  has  afforded  a  valuable  fund  of 
als  to  the  student  of  ancient  costume  and  manners ;  the  dress, 
^s,  implements  of  war  and  husbandry,  the  pleasures  of  the 
or  the  amusements  of  the  people,  are  thus  faithfully  delineated, 
icond  manuscript  is,  probably,  a  century  later ;  but  it  is  ex- 
with  less  finish,  the  drawings  being  slight,  but  valuable  and 
,  and  furnishing  some  very  curious  pictures  of*  manners.  I 
Ibo  made  some  selections  from  another  manuscript  in  the  Har- 
^ollection,  No.  2908,  the  Missal  of  the  Church  of  St.  Augus- 
'anterbury.* 

perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  the  arts  in  the  tenth  century 
e  found  in  the  library  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
k  splendidly  decorated  Benedictional,  executed  for  St  ^thel- 
md  imder  his  auspices  and  direction,  to  be  used  in  his  see  oi 
tester.  It  was  completed  between  the  years  963  and  984,  and 
lis  known  date  that  stamps  so  much  value  on  the  manuscript, 
^eat  liberality,  its  noble  possessor  allowed  the  Society  of  An- 
es  to  engrave  facsimiles  of  the  thirty  illuminations  contained 
volume ;  and  they  were  published,  together  with  an  account 
book,  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Archceologia,  As 
ire  the  finest  specimens  of  the  arts  of  design  at  present  exist- 
this  early  period,  and  the  book  is  more  easily  accessible  than 
lers  I  have  quoted,  I  would  almost  prefer  directing  the  artist's 
on  to  the  admirably-executed  facsimiles  there  published,  and 
will  supply  him  with  the  costume,  and  more  particularly  the 
ental  designs  of  the  period,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  can 
rained  from  any  other  source.  The  late  Mr.  Ottley,  so  well 
;  for  his  knowledge  of  art  and  its  history,  declared  "  he  thought 
Irawings  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  taste  and  in- 

iny  other  referencos  might  be  given,  aa  Saxon  MSS.  are  not  uncommon. 

the  Cottonian  eoUection  may  be  cited,  Cleopatra,  C.  8;  Nero,  D.  4;  Ti- 
A.  2  and  B.  6 ;  Vespasian,  A.  8,  etc.  Among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  2803, 
506,  etc.,  as  well  as  some  few  among  the  Bojal  collection  of  MSS.  in  tho 

Museum.    A  glance  at  the  lists  appended  to  Strutt's  books  will  furxush 
Mre. 
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tellif^nce  of  this  nation,  at  a  period  when,  in  most  porta  of  Enrope. 
the  fine  arts  are  commoDly  belieTed  to  hare  been  at  XTery  low  ebb." 
For  the  royal  costmne  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  wcrmeet  wiUt  nun; 
antboritieB.  The  grants  by  King  Edgar  to  the  abbey  of  Wincheater, 
which  were  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  year  966,  and  .iriiidi 
contain,  opposite  their  names,  the  marks  of  the  King  and  St.  Don- 
■tan,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Muaenm  (Cotton  MS.,  Tecp.  A. 
8).  give  ns  the  portrait  of  thia  monarch  and  hia  costume.  In  its  da- 
tails  his  drosa  is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  s  plain  tonic,  orer 
which  is  thrown  a  mantle  or  short  cloak,  and  his  legs  are  enawatbd 
in  bands  to  the  knee.  A  finer  example  of  royal  costume  ia,  howenr, 
to  be  found  in  the  Benedictional  above  mentioned,  and  which  is  ben 
copied.  It  represents  (w 
of  the  Magi  approadiii^ 
the  Yirgin  and  Child  wifl 
hia  ofiering.  He  wmf 
a  crown  of  simple  tarn, 
with  a  phun  pn^ile  buis 
reaching  neariy  to  the 
knees,  and  confined  round 
the  waist  by  a  linen  gir- 
dle. His  short  blue  closk, 
bordered  witii  gold,  coven 
the  left  arm,  leaving  tb« 
right  one  perfectly  free, 
as  it  is  fastened  opoa 
that  shoulder  by  a  gold  fi- 
bula or  brooch.  The  kind 
of  bandaged  stocking,  so 
n  on  all  Saxon  figures,  is  seen  in  this  instance  to  greater  ad. 
vantage  than  in  any  other  known  to  exist.  His  legs  are  enswathed 
np  to  the  knee  in  garters  of  gold,  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  top,  from 
which  hang  tassels.  This  peculiar  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  dress  was 
in  common  use  among  the  shepherds  and  conntiy-people  of  France 
as  late  as  the  fiflconth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  called  det 
tingetfer.  In  the  Apennines,  the  Contadini  still  wear  a  kind  of 
stocking  bandaged  np  their  legs,  the  bandages  generally  croesing 
each  other  in  this  antique  style.  In  the  Cotton  MS.,  Tiberius,  C. 
6,  is  a  reprcBpntation  of  King  David  playing  on  the  harp,  whoso  legs 
arc  crossed  with  bandngos  disgonally :  this  was  the  original  "  crow- 
gartering,"  as  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  Hee(flh  Nigit ,-  and  the 
fashion  lingered  in  England  at  a  still  Utet  period.  Barton  Ho^^y, 
who  wrote  G%  years  after  oar  great  dramaldst.  speaks  of 
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TitB  eoBtmne  of  a  queen  appears  to  have  been  nevlj  the  same  as 
&Mt  w<mi  bj  tlka  noble  and  wealtlij'  ladies  of  tbe  land ;  in  a  situilar 
iraj,  that  of  their  kings  diffen  in  no  degree  from  the  ordiDar;  cog- 
tome  of  a  nobleman  or  cliief,  except  in  tlie  addition  of  the  regal  dia- 
dem,* Hie  fignre  selected  as  an  example  of  qoeenly  coatnme  occnrs 
in  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  603.  She  wears  a  long  gown,  which  falls 
in  folds  roond  her  feet,  and  has  wide  hanging  tleeres ;  the  figure  is 
in  outline  in  the  manoBcript,  but  the  colonra  have  been  indicated  by 
inks  of  a  different  tint :  this  gown  is  drawn  with  red.  Over  the 
gown  is  thrown  a  capacions  blue  mantle,  which  almost  entirelj  en- 
relopes  tlie  figure ;  it  is  wound  round  the  waist  and  thrown  over  the 
left  sbonlder,  from  whence  it  descends  behind  the  back  and  nearly 
readies  the  ground ;  it  is  so  disposed  as  to  cover  the  left  aide  of  the 
body  from  the  waist  downward,  leaving  the  right  side  partially  free, 
the  ™«"*'.li»  hmging  in  folds  from  the  left  arm.  This  graceful  dispo- 
ntitm  of  BO  important  a  portion  of  the  costume  has  a  peculiarly  grand 
and  digmfied  effect,  which  is  aided  not  a  little  by  Uie  extreme  sim- 
^atj  of  the  entire  dress,  which  is  perfectly  nnomamented. 

Tba  general  civil  costume  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appeals  to  have 


__      mple,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  cut  here 

giren,  which  ^ords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  dresseB  worn  by  young 

bj  both  thew  roy»l  perwnmgCB  we  of  the  simplo  rorro  »o 
n  mrnniTijrifmrt.  Pomted  omameotB,  liliB  tho  fleur-do-lii, 
and  thej  ue  Bliogctlier  moro  liko  our  modem  ideu  of  b 
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and  old  mea  at  this  period.  A  plain  tnnio  enveloped  the  boify  leaek- 
ing  to  the  knee:  it  was  fastened  round  the  waist  bj  a  ^rdle  of  folded 
cloth  of  the  same  oolonr,  or  secured  by  &  band  slightlj  omamenttd. 
The  tonic  was  sometdmes  enriched  by  a  border  of  onuunenta  in  antafi 
compartment,  generally  representing  learea,  or  tlie  usual  aqnan 
and  circular  gimple  patterns  so  common  at  this  period,  and  of  whidi 
a  good  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  £rst  figure  engrared  in  the  pra> 
ceding  cat.  In  the  original  it  is  of  light-bine,  with  a  yellow  bordn, 
and  the  ornament  was  probably  worked  upon  it  in  gold  Uuionda.* 
The  Saxon  name  for  this  article  of  drees  was  iunie;  for  in  an  illu- 
mination to  be  seen  in  the  Cotton  M3.,  Clandins,  B.  4,  representing 
the  brothers  of  Joseph  bringing  to  Jacob  hia  "  coat  of  many  colonra," 
they  exclaim,  ^r  t^inican  pe  TuD(>on  ("this  tuuio  we  found  ");'f'  audit 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Saxons  in  this  article  of 
dress,  tiiat  the  "  many  colours  "  of  the  tunic  are  endeavonred  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  by  the  gradation  of  one  lint 
only — blue,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  tunic ;  and  spots  of  darker 
and  ligbt«r  blue  fill  the  centre,  while  a  border  of  light-blue  edge* 
the  bottom  and  wrists.  This  tonic,  from  the  circumstance  (tf  ita  be- 
ing hold  in  the  hand,  and  not  worn  npon  the  body,  it  dearly  diatin- 
gnishable  in  all  its  ports ;  it  is  made  to  St  closely  roond  the  neck, 
and  is  open  halfway  down  the  breast.  It  is  also  open  at  the  aide*, 
iVom  the  hip  to  the  bottom.  A  short  cloak  was  usually  worn  over 
it,  as  before  observed,  and  generally  fastened  by  a  broocli  ap<m  tlie 
iglit  ahouldcr ;  but  gometimea  the  brooch  was  pluced  in  the  centre 


#### 
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would  lead  us  to  suppose  the  latter  was  its  prototype  ;*  indeed  it 
may  perhaps  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Saxon  costume  is  almost 
wholly  borrowed  from  the  Eomans.  The  shorter  mantle  sometimes 
kxwdy  enyeloped  the  right  arm;  and  in  the  Benedictional  of  St. 
JSthelwold  we  see  a  pattern  upon  those  worn  by  higher  personages, 
generally  oomposed  of  circles  surrounded  by  dots  or  cross-shaped 
ornamentBy  enriched  by  simple 
lines,  in  the  manner  exhibited  in 
our  caty  which  shows  the  princi- 
pal Tarieties.  This  mantle  was 
sometimes  polled  over  the  head 

like  a  hood,  oorerings  for  the  head  being  seldom  met  with,  and  when 
they  are;  being  generally  conical  hats  or  caps,  completely  Phrygian 
in  shape,  as  the  war-helmets  of  the  time  were ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  head  was  generally  uncovered,  except  in  the  time  of  war ;  yet 
many  examples  occur  of  war-scenes  where  the  combatants  have  no 
proCeetion  for  the  head  whatever.  The  hair  was  worn  long,  and 
hong  upon  the  shoulders,  being  parted  firom  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head, and  tucked  behind  the  ears;  the  beard  was  worn  trimmed 
zoimd  the  bottom,  or  else  allowed  to  hang  several  inches  upon  the 
breast,  and  divided  from  the  centre  like  a  fork. 

'Brech'  and  'hose'  are  alluded  to  by  Saxon  writers.  Tlie 
breeches  were  tight  to  the  leg,  and  sometimes  ornamented  round  the 
thi^  and  middle  of  the  leg  with  coloured  bars ;  at  other  times  they 
were  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  reached  only  to  the  calf  of  the  leg : 
such  a  one  is  seen  upon  the  mounted  soldier  engraved  p.  48.  The 
hose,  made  of  skin  or  leather,  is  sometimes  alluded  to.  They  reached 
to  the  knee ;  and  when  unomamented  by  the  bandages  before  de- 
scribed, were  generally  bordered  at  the  top.  Their  shoes  are  usually 
painted  black,  having  an  opening  down  the  instep ;  no  fastenings 
appear  in  the  drawings,  but  they  were  secured  by  thongs.f  Strutt, 
in  his  Morda  AngeUCynan,  has  engraved  all  the  four  varieties  he 
could  meet  with ;  they  are  extremely  simple  in  form,  and  are  en- 
tirefy  unomamented,  although,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
a  little  further  on,  the  fashion  of  enriching  them  with  embroidery, 
sad  even  precious  stones^  became  common  among  the  noble  and  the 
wealthy ;  while  the  middle  classes  indulged  themselves  with  coloured 
or  embroidered  shoes  of  a  very  ornamental  character,  and  which 
may  have  been  the- work  of  the  ladies,  who  were  celebrated  for  their 
ingenuity  with  the  needle. 

•  Thi»  mantle  is  coloured  light-bloc  in  tho  original  MS.;  the  long  tunic  with 
tt«  vidp  ffleeTes  is  dark-green, 
t  EngraTingf  of  the  chief  vanelics  wiJ]  I>p  (oimd  in  the  Glontmry. 
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Tlie  ladie*  appear  to  have  riralled  their  lorda  in  the  nmpliri^  ot 
their  cofltume.  A  long  gown  fell  in  folds  over  the  feet,  And  a  rapcr- 
tnnic,  reaching  to  the  knee,  was  frequently  nom  orer  that ;  it  woaat 
to  hare  been  confined  at  the  waist,  and  to  have  had  a  wider  sleeve, 
reaching  midwaj  fro>m  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist,  thon^ 
instances  of  longer  sleerei 
occasionally  occur.  Areij 
wide  mantle  oorered  the 
upper  portion  of  the  body, 
and  this,  with  the  OOtbT" 
chief,  formed  a  characte- 
ristic feature  of  the  drea 
of  Anglo-Saxon  ladies.  la 
the  figure  here  engnved, 
from  the  Benedietional  so 
frequently  referred  to,  tiie 
book  is  held  in  the  leA 
hand,  without  the  remoral 
of  the  mantle  which  ooren 
it ;  the  right  hand  is,  how- 
orer,  protruded,  and  ahows  the  ornamental  wrist  of  the  aleere,  whidi 
fits  tightly  in  a  nnmber  of  folds  similar  to  the  sleeves  of  the  men, 
?prcsent  a  seriea  of  braceieta ;    ' 
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Hie  two  female  SgnrM  tvpretented  in  <mr  neit  cut  tn  selected 
from  tbe  Cotton  US.,  Clandina  B  4,  and  maj  be  taken  as  good  ei- 
amplee  of  the  costnme  of  ordinnrj  ladicB,  leu  dignified  than  those 
abeadj  giTsn.  The  hood, 
eorerdiief,  or  head-rail  (the 
latter  being  the  genuine 
Saxon  name),  is  well  shown 
in  tike  first  fignre,  in  its 
moat  capaciooa  form,  cover- 
ing the  head  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  to  the 
kneea.*  The  ladf  ia  lifting 
it  up  preparatory  to  monnt- 
ing  her  hoise.  The  com- 
panion fignre  has  a  mnch 
(mailer  red  hood,  bnt  her 
gown  of  bine  has  very  long 
■leeree,  embroidered  with 
a  yellow  ornament.  They 
read  considerably  below 
the  hand.  Stmtt,  in  deacribing  this  figure,  says,  "I  call  this  the 
traoetting  habit,  becanae  it  is  never  represented  bnt  when  the  wearer 
ii  snppoaed  to  be  performing  a  jonmey,  and  it  might  also  probably 
be  the  winter  dreaa  of  the  time."  The  gown  appears  to  be  secured 
nond  die  waist  by  a  girdle,  but  instances  occor  where  the  tonics  of 
both  aexea  are  drawn  tightly  round  the  waist,  but  not  girdled.  The 
j^rdle  ia  generally  represented,  not  as  a  band,  but  as  a  folded  swathe 
of  cloth. 

de  ecolesiaatical  ooa- 
tnnie  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxons 
maybe  well  illustrated  by 
the  annexed  fignres,  co- 
]Med  ttma  an  illomination 
in  the  ancient  Missal  of 
St.  AngOBtine,  formerly 
bdonging  to  the  monas- 
tery at  Canterbury,  and 
now  in  the  Harleian  col- 
kctioii,  Na  2908.  Itre- 
preaenla  Abbot  El&oth, 
who  died  in  the  year  980, 

*  It  ia  of  blae    the  gown  ii  red. 
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preBenting  his  book  of  prajora  to  St.  Ani^aaldiie,  the  founder  of  hi* 
monaBtory,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  repreeentBtioiu  extant  of  Uw 
official  ecclesiastical  habite  naed  at  tbia  early  period,  the  drairing 
having  been  executed  in  tbe  abbot's  lifetime.  The  aunt  ia  in  fliU 
ooatnme  as  archbishop,  and  wears  tiie  chasuble,*  a  purple  mantle 
bordered  with  gold,  nhich  covers  the  npper  part  of  the  bodj,  and 
reaches  bej^od  the  waist,  and  as  far  as  the  wiist  when  the  arms 
were  allowed  to  hang  beside  the  body,  and  which  fell  in  a  half- 
eircle  in  front  and  behind  when  the  arms  were  uplifted.  Over  Ihif 
ia  the  pall,  a  narrow  strip  of  woollen  cloth,  npon  which  CTOMM 
were  embroidered,  and  which  passed  over  the  shoulders  of  dio  ID^ 
tropolitan  or  arcbbisliop,  and  with  which  ho  was  invested  <m  his 
nomination  to  the  see.  Immediately  under  the  chasuble  ia  the  dal> 
maCica  (coloured  yellow  in  the  original)  which  has  long  sleeres  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  wrist;  beneath  this  appears  tbe  end  of  the  stc^ 
a  band  or  scarf  passed  over  the  shouldciH  and  roond  the  neck,  the 
nndermost  part  of  the  dress  being  the  alb,  of  blue,  with  tight  sleeves 
to  the  wrist.  His  shoes  are  black,  and  he  wears  no  mitre,  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Latin  Church  being  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Abbot  Elfnotli  wears  a  chasuble  of  green  bordered  with  gold, 
having  a  hood,  which  projects  upwards  to  a  point  behind  his  head ;  a 
dalmaticf  of  yellow  embroidered  with  leaves  (as  is  also  that  worn  by 
the  arcLbiahop).  and  an  alb  of  liiue.     Behind  ia  an  attendant  y 
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herd ; "  as  oil  the  other  portions  of  priefltlj  costume  have  an  aUegori- 
nd  allnmon  to  the  Christian  faith ;  thus  the  chasuble  represents  the 
purple  garment  which  the  soldiers  put  npon  Jesus  Christ ;  the  stole, 
the  cords  with  which  he  was  bound,  oto. 

The  prieatly  coatmne  of  the  Bomish  Church  had  also  a  mjstio 
allnsion  to  the  office  of  ita  wearers,  and  even  their  oolonra  were  sym- 
bolic* It  became  castomary  to  make  minor  distinctions  between 
the  clergy  of  different  grades ;  thoa  the  sandal  of  a  bishop  had  more 
str^M  than  tliat  of  a  priest,  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  greater  need 
of  naitang  his  flock.  The  girdle  was  tlio  symbol  of  coutinency ;  bat 
from  the  bishops  hong  a  double  sash,  figuring  the  two  means  of  pre- 
serving puri^ — fiisting  and  prayer.t 

Tlie  early  history  of  these  sacerdotal  Testmenis  is  not  incurious 
In  M.  Didron's  Annaht  Arekfologiqiiei,  torn,  ii.,  is  a  carious  paper 
on  this  sabjeot  by  M.  Tiotor  Qay,  in  which  they  are  traced  from 
the  claaaic  oostume,  and  more  particolarly  from  that  worn  by  the 
ascetic  phiksopbers.  Thecapa- 
dons  palHum,  a  woollen  cloak 
wnpping  the  entire  figure,  and 
leaving  Uie  right  arm  &ee,  was 
succeeded  by  tbe  pemih  or 
hmu,  a  garment  of  less  capa- 
cious form,  which  hung  over 
the  sbovldeta  like  a  modem 
doak,  or  was  secured  by  a 
brooob  on  the  breast.  Itiaseen 
npon  the  figure  here,  copied 
from  a  painting  in  tbe  cata- 
etnnba  of  Borne,  the  work  of  tbe 
primitive  Christiana.  A  simple 
Innie,  girded  round  the  \<Ad»,  a 

*  TFUle  indicated  pnntji  blue,  u  it  was  tho  ooloiu  of  tba  ik;,  iadkaled  di- 
niH  rantemplation;  gteea  ma  qvibolHi  of  cheerfulnese,  the  goodnoM  of  Qod, 
•ad  of  Utf  Bemmctioii ;  red  wu  Died  to  displaj  the  intcniity  of  divine  chuitf 
nd  k)f^  and  wai  worn  during  Fuiioa  Week,  on  the  feiCiTSl  of  Corpiu  Chriiti, 
nd  (B  all  grat  oecMiinia  of  Kjcncingi  IQ  the  Church,— this  eoloor  being  alao 
TwlihTrarir  of  niait;idam,  wm  worn  on  the  featiTali  of  sunt! ;  silver  was  indi- 
rUiTE  (tf  chaatitj  i  and  gold  ctT  puritj,  dignity,  wisdom,  and  glory.  See  IPugin's 
Qlomarj  tat  more  on  this  subject. 

t  Unehtrf  this  mjitidsm  is  feeble  in  reaaon.  Tliui  Bupert.  bishop  of  Tu;,  as 
qtuud  by  Pugin,  says,  "The  chasuble  ogBifies  the  robe  of  Christ,  which  is  tbe 
Charcfa.  U  i*  ampla  and  doMd  on  ill  side*,  to  ■how  forth  the  uni^  snd  fullueu 
of  ttelr^Ulli.    The  ibie-part  tepreaents  the  state  of  the  Church  belbre  tbe 


close  mantle,  «ometimei  used  u  t  hood,  like  the  Bomaa  paloj 
tun,  or  else  having  a  hood  attached,  and  aandala  for  the  feet,  oom> 
pletedtheprimitiTecofltomeof  tlie  fathers  of  the  ChuToh.  This  figure 
is  Bnppoacd  to  have  been  executed  in  the  sixth  oentiuy;  as  ia  the  ■eeOBd 
one,  wearing  Qie  chasuble  ia  its  original  form,  which  had  bc^nn  to  be 
adopted  by  the  clergy  in  the  fifth  oentary,  who  bad  previonily  litUs 
to  distingnish  them  &oin  the  other  members  of  the  commuoitj  ezMpt 
the  excessive  simplicity  of  their  costume,  so  mnoh  reaembUng  the 
ascetics.  In  the  sixth  century  the  clergy  were  enjcnned  to  eschew  the 
fsshionsof  the  laity,  to  disnae  aU  gay  colours,  and  to  drew  witJigra- 
vity  and  deconun  in  a  becoming  costume,  by  which  their  holy  offiee 
might  be  known.  The  chasuble,  originally  worn  by  laymen  as  wdl  M 
ecclesiastics,  answered  both  purposes  well ;  and  St  Angnatine  allndes 
to  it,  tinder  the  name  of  eanUa,  as  the  habitual  Christian  vestment. 
It  will  be  seen  how  completely  it  enveloped  the  whole  body,  when  the 
arms  fell  on  each  side,  like  a  small  house,  as  ita  name  impliea.  31ie 
form  of  the  dalmatic,  which  took  the  place  of  the  primitiTe  (nio- 
bium, with  its  wide  sleeve  and  purple  stripe  woven  in  the  staff  on 
each  side,  may  be  seen  ia  the 
first  figure  of  the  rut  herf 
given,  also  copied  from  the 
paintings  in  tho  catacombs. 
Under  the  pontifirat«  of  Euti- 
' "  n  it  was  used  to  enshroud 
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that  last  described,  and  which  represents  Priscilla,  an  early  martyr, 
copied  from  a  cemetery  on  the  Via  Salara  ^ova.  The  sleeves  are 
remarkable,  as  they  have  a  doable  stripe  of  purple  surrounding 
them.  A  writer  in  the  Dictionary  qf  Cheek  and  Moman  Antiquities, 
edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  considers  it  identical  with  the  clavus  angustus 
of  the  Bomans,  a  decorative  badge,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  order,  but  which,  like  the  more  honourable  latus  clavus,* 
may  not  have  been  confined  to  any  particular  class  originally.  The 
stole  of  the  modem  Catholic  Church  is  most  probably  derived  from 
this  article  of  dress.  Pugin  considers  it  to  represent  its  genuine 
"ancient  form,  with  the  present  stole  as  a  stripe  or  orphrey  ;"t  and 
he  alludes  to  the  name '  stole '  as  derived  firom  the  dress  of  the  Eoman 
ladieSy  the  itola,  which  was  as  characteristic  of  the  Eoman  ladies  as 
the  toga  was  of  the  Boman  men ;  and  hence  he  considers  the  modem 
stole  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  but  the  border  of  the  older  dress. 
There  is  a  carious  painting  in  the  tomb  of  Pope  Calixtus,  on  the  Y ia 
.A|ipiay  representing  the  three  children 
in  tiie  famace,  one  of  which  is  selected, 
to  show  how  closely  the  stripe  on  his 
tonie,  which,  in  this  instance,  does  not 
reach  to  the  bottom,  resembles  the 
more  modem  stole.  The  writer  ai- 
res^ quoted,  in  the  Dictionary  just 
aUoded  to,  teUs  us  that  the  latus  clavus 
was  worn  by  the  priests  of  Saturn  at 
Carthage,  and  by  the  priests  of  Her- 
eoles  at  Cadiz ;  but  the  first  figure  in 
the  next  cat  will  show  that  something 
stQl  more  decidedly  like  the  modem 
lUde  was  worn  by  the  Bomans.    It 

represents  a  centurion  sacrificing  at  an  altar,  having  such  a  fringed 
itole  itrand  his  neck  as  was  worn  in  the  early  Church :  it  is  copied 
from  a  bas-relief  at  Bome.;(    In  Didron's  very  curious  Iconographie 

*  The  latiu  danu  was  a  single  broad  band  of  purplo,  extending  pcrpcndicu- 
krij  from  thfi  neck  down  the  centre  of  the  tunic;  the  clavus  augustus  consisted 
rf  tvo  narrow  stripes  running  from  the  shoulder,  as  seen  in  the  cut.  Some  authors 
eouidcT  tbne  bm  identical  with  the  Jewish  phylacteries. 

t  TUs  word  is  used  for  a  band  or  border  of  rich  work,  generally  of  gold  or 
silver  teztoze,  which  is  sewed  on  to  church  vestments  or  furniture.  Of  course  it 
is  here  lued  analogically  by  Mr.  Pugin. 

X  Xr.  Barker^s  account  of  his  discoveries  in  Ancient  Cilicia,  published  in  1863, 
■Oder  the  title  of  JLorw  <nm2  PmotM,  contains  an  engraving  of  a  figure  discovered 
in  Syria  "  wbo  wean  the  toga,  and  over  it  a  kind  of  belt  or  scarf  fringed  at  the  ends, 
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Chrftienne  is  giren  our  lecond  figure,  repre«enljng  Pope  Kuohal,  &cn 
a  mosaic  of  tto  uinth  centniy,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cecilimat  Bome, 
which  very  dnrif 
delineate*  tha  torn 
of  the  ancient  attde; 
while  the  rliinnro  of 
tlie  chomble  uid  dal> 
matic  denotes  hit  ho* 
mili^  eqvallf  vitt 
the  «9<(ars  nimbvit 
adopted  aa  leasdigm-' 
fied  than  the  ciroDlar 
one  oanally  given  to 
aainte  and  martyxt. 

Saxon  militaiT  and 

civil  coatome  difieied 

but  little.  Uaiqrin^ 

«  represented  with  no  other  weapons  but  a  shield,  apeor,  na. 


or  bow  and 
Themonnted 


and  withont  any  addition  to  their  ordinaiy  inm. 
here  exhibited  wear  no  extra  clothing  of  d*' 
fence :  one  of  them  ia  pdi- 

ing  a  spear  in  his  right 
hand,  and  holds  a  eliioldin 
hifl  left  by  the  strap  ii 


figures  aboTe  delineated,  and  which  occur  in  the  HarJei: 


[S.,  No. 


Tba  two  fignm  here  engrared,  from  the  aame  MS.,  give  u>  good 
examplM  of  the  foot-sol- 
dien  of  the  day.  One  a 
habited  in  the  ttinio  and 
long  mantle,  and  hoId« 
in  hia  hand  tlie  "Icite- 
■htped  ahield "  that 
came  into  nw  at  the  end 
of  their  dynasty :  frvm 
a  diKwing  in  this  aame 
US.,  which  ahowa  the 
rcTRie  of  one  of  these 
■hielda,  they  appear  to 
hare  been  held  in  the 
eentn  by  a  donUe  strap 
croawd  like  an  Z.  A 
■pear  with  its  pennon  is 
also  held  in  the  same 
hind ;  bnt  no  sign  of  ar- 
mour, and  no  helmet, 
appeara  on  him.  The  other  warrior  has  a  short  tunic,  and  over  that 
a  ndrass  oorering  the  body  to  the  wdst,  where  it  ends  in  points.  It 
voold  aeem,  from  the  indications  in  the  original  drawing,  to  have 
becm  formed  of  scales— the  "  scaly  mail "  of  their  early  bards — made 
of  overiapping  slices  of  horn  sewn  upon  coarse  linen.  He  carries  a 
nond  conrex  shield  in  the  left  hand,  with  a  circular  boss  and  pro- 
JNting  ipike,  which  always  appear  apon  their  centres.*  They  were 
isnwd  of  lesther,t  the  rim  or  boss  of  iron ;  and  of  this  metal  were 

■  A  writar  in  Di.  Snutb'i  DietU>»ary  of  Oretk  and  Bomait  Antiquitia,  con- 
■dm  thu  diidd  to  be  tbs  lune  m  tlie  ettra  of  HitiquiCj,  which  wu  a  idibII  niund 
of  the  hula  of  ■  quBdrupcd.  It  fbmuid  piurt  of  (ho  dereniiTe  annooT 
It  wss  >l«o  vom  bj  &ja  pDople  of  &puTi  and  M&uritacu^  and  vsa 
liy  tbt  Utter  of  the  ddn  of  the  ehrphant.  "  From  thne  account*, 
t  distinct  aimtion  of  Taeitm  that  it  was  n«ed  b;  the  Sritoni,"  aejt 
"vs  nulj  with  confidence  identi^  the  cetra  with  the  target  of  the 
"He  mgravea  two  figurci  from  a  Saxon  MS.  of  Prudeu- 
Cleop.  C  8) ;  bnt  aa  the  Baxon  ihield  was  oonToi,  the  Highland 
«a  have  before  ibown,  and  pniliably  the  ceira  aleo,  was  like  the  flat 
Aidd  alna^  engmed  (p.  8). 

nied:  one  of  the  lawi  of  Jltbelitui  pioMbita  the 
of  sin  Klin!  III.  Bnder  the  penally  of  thirty  ihillinga. 


tnsi 
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their  other  weaponB,  which  eonsiBted  of  broad  double-edged  BwoTdt, 
daggers,  lODg  spears,  and  javeUiis.  Some  of  theac  shields  were  huge 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  porson. 
'  A  curious  example  occurs  ia  tha 
Hailcian  MS.  No.  2908 :  it  tepre- 
seiita  a  soldier  asleep  at  the  sepul- 
chre of  Christ.  Ho  is  dressed  in 
a  simple  tunic,  close  troaseTB,  and 
black  boots  reaching  to  tiie  ackl^ 
which  hsTO  a  double  row  of  white 
studs  mnning  round  the  top  and 
down  the  centre.  Heholdsaspm 
in  bis  band,  its  Lead  of  cariona 
form;  and  behind  him  ia  an  im- 
mense shield  oraamentod  with  red 
rays  spritigiug  from  iU  central 
bo^s. 

The  general  forms  of  Anglo-Saxon  helmets  and  bats,  which  were 
frequently  similar,  may  bi;  gathered  from  the  i;roup  here  brongU 
together  from  various  sources,  and  which  eibibita  every  variety  to 
be  met  with.  Fig.  1  shows  the  form  of  the  equare  helmet,  as  worn 
at  &D  early  period ;  it  gives  its  shape  much  clearer  than  any  repn- 
sentation  to  be  m^t  with  elsewhere,  and  is  copied  from  a  plate  in 
Montfaueon's  Anliqaitiea  of  France,  where  it  is  worn  by  the  goudi 
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odbIj  deecribed.  It  ocean  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  603 ;  as  also 
does  fig.  6,  the  back  of  which  is  serrated  like  a  cock's  comb,  and  has 
the  point  projecting  forward.  Fig.  6  delineates  the  commonest  form 
of  helmet :  it  is  a  plain  conical  cap,  with  a  rim  probably  of  metal, 
and  occurs  in  the  Cotton  MS.,  Claudius  B  4.  Hats  of  this  shape 
■re  also  constantly  seen.*  This  head  and  fig.  2  also  exhibits  the  only 
two  Tarieties  of  beard  worn  by  the  Saxons :  in  one  instance  it  is 
trimmed  closely  roond  the  bottom,  uniting  with  the  whiskers,  the 
npper  lip  being  shaved ;  in  the  other,  the  beard  is  parted  from  the 
eentre  of  the  chin.    Both  varieties  are  equally  common. 

The  short  period  dnring  which  the  Danish  kings  gained  the  ascen- 
dency in  Britain  is  very  meagre  in  authorities  upon  which  we  may 
depend  for  the  illustration  of  their  peculiar  costume.    From  an  ex- 
aminstioii  of  what  little  we  possess,  and  from  stray  passages  to  be 
met  with  in  the  writers  of  that  early  period,  we  find  they  differed 
but  little  from  the  Saxons ;  and  the  silence  of  the  Saxon  writers,  who 
have  carefully  noted  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  countrymen,  is  a 
tacit  argument  for  the  fact.    In  the  colour,  however,  a  change  may 
hsve  taken  place,  if  not  in  the  shape  of  their  garments,  black  being 
flie  favourite  tint  of  this  people,  and  *'  the  black  Danes  "  the  common 
appellation  by  which  they  were  recognized — a  feeling  carried  out  by 
themselves  in  the  choice  of  the  raven  as  their  national  emblem,  and 
which  figured  on  the  celebrated  standard  of  this  ''black  army." 
They  eventually  discarded  this  colour,  as  they  also  did  their  original 
garments — ^the  garb  of  sailors — so  befitting  Iheir  voyagiug  and  pira- 
tical propensities;  and  having  achieved  conquests  to  be  enjoyed, 
became  as  gay  in  clothing  and  effeminate  in  manners  as  their  neigh- 
bours ;  at  least  so  say  the  chroniclers,  who  also  blame  them  for  too 
frequently  attracting  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  nobility  by  their 
fopperies.   Long  hair,  which  they  regularly  combed  once  a  day,  was 
a  distinguishing  feature  with  them,  and  one  on  which  they  prided 
fliemselves,  exhibiting  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  this  natural 
onuaneat,  and  completely  rivalling  the  ladies  in  their  care  of  it.  The 
"lover  of  the  lady,  heauteou*  in  his  locks"  mentioned  in  the  Death- 
song  rf  Lodbroe,'\  seems  to  usurp  the  praises  that  would  be  bestowed, 

*  Stnttt,  spealdiig  of  tlie  helmet,  says : — "  The  hehnet,  if  it  deserves  the  name, 
as  it  !■  conuBbonty  represented  in  the  drawings  of  this  era,  appears  to  hare  been 
BoUung  wan  than  a  cap  of  leather  with  the  fur  turned  outwards :  but  personages 
of  rank  hsve  a  difiTerent  oovering  for  the  head ;  its  form  is  conical,  and  apparently 
it  waa  made  of  metal,  and  gilt,  for  the  colour  of  it  is  most  frequently  yellow." 
Die  qtecimRis  he  gi^es  of  theae  helmets  are  similar  to  those  of  figures  6  and  6. 

t  IQna  wild  xhapaody  is  an  ancient  Danish  poem,  supposed  to  have  been  ut- 

b2 
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according  to  modem  notions,  more  appropriatelj  apon  the  Isdy 
self.  The  hair  of  Eing  Cuinte  is  deHciibed  aa  hanging  in  piof 
over  hia  slioiilderB,  and  Qie  locks  of  many  gentlemen  descMidi 
their  waiete ;  so  careful  were  they  of  their  preciotu  carls,  llu 
anecdote  is  related  of  a  yoong  Danish  warrior,  whose  "  ruling 
sion,  strong  in  death,"  induced  an  nigent  request  to  tlie  execatd 
neither  to  allow  his  hair  to  be  touched  by  a  slsTe,  nor  even  I 
stained  wiUi  his  own  blood  doritig  decapitation. 

A  mA&nscript  register  of  Hyde  Abbey,  formerly  in  the  poise 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe  (executed  about  the  m 
of  the  eleventh  century),  gives  us  various  illustrations  of  the  cos 
of  this  period,  as  well  as  fidl-length  figures  of  Canute  and  his  Q 
Alfgyfe,  here  engraved  Irom  the  plate  in  Strutt's  Sorda  A 
Cynan.*    Canute  is  reia-eseoted  in  a  jdain  tunic  and  mantle 


mentcd  by  a  band.'  Tlie  Queen  is  alao  porfettly  Saxtui  m  appcur- 
aaee ;  a  Bunple  gown  vrith  wide  sleeves,  a  mantle  tird  like  that  of 
her  liusbond,  and  a,  close  covering  for  tlie  head,  beneath  which  peopB 
the  rojal  circlet  of  gold  and  jewels,  com- 
plete* her  covtnme.  The  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin, delineated  above  her  in  the  original 
drawing,  ia  alao  in  all  points  the  same  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  figures  already  engraved 
and  described;  as  are  also  the  saints  and  apos- 
tks  that  appear  in  the  same  scene.  Dr.  Dib- 
din  hsa  engraved  in  the  first  Tolome  of  his 
Bibliograpkieal  Decameron,  a  group  of  saints 
and  Dtartyra,  a  glance  at  which  will  show 
the  exact  aimilaritj  of  their  costome  to  that 
of  the  Anglo-Suons  already  described.  One 
of  the  figures  ]b  here  engraved ;  he  bears  a 
pabn-bnuich  in  his  right  hand :  the  mantle 
fiutened  b;  a  brooch  on  the  right  shoulder, 
the  bordered  tnnlc,  and  leg-bandages,  are  all 
of  the  Saxon  form. 

The  Danish  warriors  were  more  expert  as 
bowmen  thsji  their  Saxon  opponents,  and  they  prided  thcmaelvea 
npon  this  warlike  BccompIishment.f    "Amidst  the  gust  of  swords, 
ne'er  did  the  string  of  his  unerring  bow  dismiss  his  bolts  in  vain," 


■  Isbomer  wm  ofTentinm  working  for 
nbiiileDce  '  Ibr  the  da;  that  wu  puaing  orer  him ;'  that  the  taatcritl*  be  had 
ta  tfc>IIect  wera  not  only  frcquentlj  snttend  in  disfant  placee,  but  incongruom 
ia  themiFlTes ;  that  •cancl;  an  Engliahman  had  turonl  a  turt  in  (be  flpld  bnfon 
hba ;  all  the  ■tfrertfr  fimcticnu  of  criticifm  becomo  parol jied  in  a  gcneroiu  bosom. 
Bad  we  aie  eomiMlled  bi  admit  that  Joacph  Btrutt  ig  not  onl;  '  a  lino  fpUow  in 
kii  WSJ,'  bnt  it  mtiUed  to  the  grateful  nmembranFe  of  (be  antiquary  and  the 
BHOof  Uste."  What  a  itrcmg  latire  and  reproach  ii  thp  indiutrioua  life  of 
Etnitt  iqni  the  "  learned  leiaon  "  and  unemplOTCd  time  of  man;  mure  indepcn- 


■  Ja  Jnna  1768,  Kime  workmen  who  were  rcTiairmK  Winchester  Cathedral 
iTitmiiiiiil  a  manamest,  whenin  wu  contained  (he  bodj  of  King  Canute.  It 
waa  fonaAaUj  &«ah,  had  a  wreath  nnind  the  head,  and  eevenl  other  ornaments 
of  (old  sod  silTeT  baadi.  Onhii  finger  wai  a  rioft,  in  which  wu  aet  a  large  and 
nmarkafclf  flna  itone;  and  in  one  of  hiifaandi  a  lilTerpennj  {Arrkaologia,vo\. 
m.).  Tbe  pamj  tmnA  in  the  hand  ii  a  nnipUar  inatance  of  a  continuance  of 
tbe  pagan  nutom  oT  alwaji  pnniding  the  dirad  with  mone;  to  pay  CJharon. 

f  In  the  banowi,  tba  lemuni  of  the  bow-bnce,  buried  with  the  warnor,  »n 
ftcqaeotlj  fitoBd. 
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is  tho  praiso  bestowed  npoo  it  warrior  in  Lodbroc's  Death-eong. 
"  Tho  flexible  jew  sent  forth  the  barbed  reed — douda  of  arrowi 
pierced  the  cloae-ringod  liarnesa,"  are  expressions,  among  many  to 
be  found  in  this  epiritcd  poem,  indicatiTe  of  tho  dependence  placed 
upon  this  portion  of  a  Danish  army.  The  "ringed  armoiir"  Bl- 
inded lo  was  norn  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  tho  Dsnigh  Idnga  j 
were  seated  upon  the  British  tlirono ;  and  is  met  with,  hut  not  &«■ 
quently,  in  the  iUumiiti-    i 


hapa  of  quilted  cloth  or 
leather,  upon  which  wew 
faatoned  rings  of  Bteel, 
side  hy  side,  coveringlhe 
entire  surfftce,  exactly  si- 
milar t«  thcfflc  woni  by 
the  soldiers  ( 
the  Conqueror,  whid 
have  been  engraved  on  ■ 
future  page  of  this  to- 

The  prineipal  object  in 
the  annexed  group  it 
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bow  and  arrows,  the  former  of  which  is  richly  ornamented, 
I  Cotton  MS.,  Tiberius  C  6.  The  hatchets,  spears,  shield, 
,  etc.,  are  collected  from  Stmtt's  Harda  AngelrCynan,  Mey- 
Jritical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Arms  and  Armour,  Cottonian 
Uudius  B  4,  and  Harleian  MS.,  No.  603 ;  and  give  a  general 
the  weapons  in  use  dnring  this  period, 
ity-four  years  before  the  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
wn  of  England  reverted  to  the  Saxons,  and  during  that  period 
1  the  Confessor  and  Harold  11.  were  seated  on  the  British 

Ihiven  for  safety  to  I^ormandy  when  but  thirteen  years 
Edward  returned,  at  the  age  of  forty,  to  his  native  land, 
lan  in  manners ;  and  the  feeling  generated  by  twenty-seven 
ntercourse  with  the  people  of  another  land,  at  a  period  when 
id  is  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions,  clung  to  him,  of 
through  life.  His  Norman  predilections  were  visible  in  all 
he  spoke  in  their  language,  and  introduced  their  customs 
I  palace,  which  was  pretty  nearly  populated  by  Norman  ad- 
TS,  whose  company  the  Hng,  from  long  habit,  generally  pre- 

The  Saxons,  who  desired  to  be  well  with  their  monarch, 
to  speak  French,  and  urge  their  claim  to  notice  in  the  fa- 
language  of  their  masters ;  and  the  dress,  fashions,  and  man- 
'  the  Normans  were  as  faithfully  imitated,  much  to  the  dis- 
the  genuine  Saxon  lords :  all  this  caused  daily  enrolments  in 
ks  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  others  of  the  disaffected,  who  were 
their  condemnation  of  the  changes  wrought  by  the  king.  One 
was  introduced  by  Edward,  for  which  we  may  be  grateftd— 
xxluction  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  has  continued  from  his 
(ur  own,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  authentic  regal  costume 
sovereign  in  undoubted  accuracy ;  and  combined,  as  it  gene- 
with  an  armed  figure  on  the  reverse,  it  becomes  of  conside- 
due.  Upon  his  great  seal  Edward  is  represented  seated  in 
letume,  consisting  of  a  plain  robe  reaching  to  his  feet,  and 
tight  sleeves,  over  which  hangs  a  mantle,  covering  the  left 
1  leaving  the  right  one  free :  upon  this  right  shoulder  it  is 
by  a  brooch  or  fibula.  He  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre, 
lich  is  a  dove.  This  sceptre  is  a  staff  of  considerable  length, 
r  ^o  the  groimd,  after  the  fashion  of  the  antique  ;•  a  sword  in 
[land.  Upon  his  head  he  wears  the  regal  helmet,  a  fashion 
requent  with  the  Danish  sovereigns,  who  are  often  repre- 
rith  it  upon  their  coins.f 

ogrsving  of  it  is  given  in  the  Glossary,  under  the  word  Sceptre, 
^begt  containing  the  body  of.  Edward  the  Confeasor  was  opened  during 
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This  m&y  not  be  ta  improper  plaoe  to  mj  a  few  woHt  on  tlie  nib- 
ject  of  early  regftl  head-dreaaea  and  orowna.  The  eariieat  fom  of 
a  dutinctivo  ornament  for  kings  is  to  be  met  with,  in  tlie  fillet, « 
head-band  of  gold  and  jewels,  or,  as  it  lOiaetimea  ^tpeara,  of  itrinp 
of  jewels  aloQo,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  eariieat  ooiiia'af  ma 
national  serica.  Upon  the  coina  of  the  kingt  of  Merda  it  ia  Tviy 
distinctly  visible,  and  two  examples  are  here  given.  Fig.  1  ia  fron 
a  ooin  of  Ofia,  whD 
reigned  between  ^.d.  767 
and  796.  Fiif.  2  ia  flnm 
'  1  of  Behrtnlf,  «]» 
flonriahed  i 

Figi.  3  and  4  are  of  a 
later  date,  from  Stantfi 
Sorda  Aitgd-Cgnam.  In 
e  instancea  tuiieli  or 
igg  occur,  dep«nde&t 
from  it  at  the  backtrfths 
head.  On  the  < 
Egbert  and  Etiielwnlf,  a 
round  cloee  cap  or  heliDft 
appears,  which  beoomei 
very  distinct  in  those  of 
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•oldieni  i^ppean  to  have  also  taken:  an  example,  fig.  7,  is  selected 
fton  Cotton  MS.,  I!iberiii8  C  6,  and  others  might  easily  be  quoted. 
Tkexe  is  a  zepresentation  of  Xing  Edgar,  in  Tiberius  A  3,  of  the 
coDaotioii  of  mannsGripts,  in  which  that  sovereign  appears  with 
ornamented  crown  of  that  shape,  fig.  8 ;  and  similar  ones 
ore  worn  by  Lothaire,  and  other  early  French  kings,  as  may  be  seen 
on  reference  to  the  plates  of  the  first  Yolome  of  Montfaucon's  AtUp- 
pdUs  de  la  Monarehie  JB^an^aise,  The  most  common  form  of  crown 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times  appears  to  have  been  that  depicted  as  worn 
fay  Edgar,  in  a  representation  of  that  monarch  which  occurs  in  his 
book  of  grants  to  the  Abbey  of  Winchester  in  the  year  966,  which  is 
stin  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  Cottonian  MSS., 
marked  Vespasian  A  8 ;  it  forms  fig.  9  of  the  group  we  engrave. 
Fig.  10  is  firom  Harleian  MS.  603.  Fig.  11  from  Cottonian  MS., 
Tiberius  G  6,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  arch  springing  from  its 
sides,  which  are  decorated  with  florid  ornaments,  strikingly  resem- 
bling fleurs-de-lis,  and  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  on  all 
these  ancient  diadems.  Edward  appears  in  cro¥m8  of  various  shapes 
upon  his  coins:  one  has  a  double  arch,  fig.  12;  and  Harold  II. 
wears  one  still  more  richly  decorated  upon  one  of  his  coins  (fig.  13), 
exhibiting  clearly  the  pendants  that  hang  from  the  back  of  it.* 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  noblemen  wore  dresses  of 
fiir  or  skins  {pelles,  from  which  comes  our  modem  pelisse) ;  and  in 
Michel's  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  107,  written 
about  1185,  is  a  curious  passage,  relating  to  a  rencontre  on  a  little 
bridge  between  London  and  Westminster  (Strand  bridge,  probably), 
between  Tosti,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  son-in-law  of  Earl  Godwin,  and 
Siward,  afterwards  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  which  runs  thus : — "  The 
laid  Earl  (Tosti)  approached  so  near  to  Siward  on  the  bridge,  that 
he  dirtied  his  pelisse  (pelles)  with  his  miry  feet ;  for  it  was  then 
customary  for  noblemen  to  use  skins  without  cloth." 

During  the  reign  of  Harold  II.,  who  had  also  visited  and  re- 
sided in  Normandy  (at  the  court  of  William,  the  Duke  of  that  pro- 
vince and  afterwards  the  Conqueror  of  England),  we  meet  with 
the  same  complaint  of  the  prevalence  of  Norman  fashions.  The 
monkish  chroniclers  declare  that  the  English  had  transformed  them- 
selves in  speech  and  garb,  and  adopted  all  that  was  ridiculous  in  the 
manners  of  that  people.  They  shortened  their  tunics,  they  trimmed 
their  hair,  they  loaded  their  arms  with  golden  bracelets,  and  entirely 

*  A  glance  at  the  pUtes  of  Buding's  AnnaU  of  the  Coinage  of  Cheat  Britain, 
or  Hawkins's  Biltfer  Coins  of  Bngland  arranged  and  described,  will  furniBh 
other  examples  to  tliose  already  given,  and  bear  out  these  remarks  more  fully. 
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alluded  to ;  they  appear  to  have  been  marks  of  distinction,  of  wbidi 
they  were  not  a  little  tiuh.  There  is  a  curious  repreaentation  of  the 
temptation  of  Chriat  in  Cotton  MS.,  Tiberiiu  C  6,  in  whicb  the  Erii 
One  is  displaying  the  "richer  of  tiie  world  "to  tlieBavioor,  and  then 
bracelets  form  a.  conapicnoiu  part  of  tho  "glray  thereof." 

The  Bayenx  TapM- 
try,  of  which  wo  ihall 
have  mnch  to  lay  dm^ 
ing  the  next  reign,  giret 
a  coriona  roproaont^ 
tion  of  the  OOTonationof 
Harold.  The  monink 
is  seated  npon  %  laiaed 
throne,  and  holding  a 
florid  aceptre  of  a  nn- 
gnlar  form  and  of  con- 
siderable length.*  Ob 
his  right  stand  two 
conrtiera,  who  itpf* 
9  rowing  tiieir  alle- 
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peroeiTe  it  worn  by  Ghiy,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  and  Odo,  Bishop  of 
BKyeox,  the  brother  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  it  continued  in 
me  in  England  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century." 

The  ladies  daring  all  this  time  appear  to  have  escaped  censure,  by 
Iheir  adherence  to  a  simple  garb ;  though  we  shall  see  that  when 
they  once  broke  bounds,  about  a  century  after  this  period,  they  ran 
to  the  otber  extreme,  and  obtained  a  full  share  of  the  monkish  cen- 
SDie  that  was  now  exdusively  appropriated  to  their  lords.  During 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  they  seem,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptionSy  to  hare  been  of  a  most  exemplary  character,  exercising  the 
domestic  duties  with  virtuous  unostentation,  and  every  incidental 
or  casual  notice  exhibits  them  in  the  amiable  light  of  kind  mothers 
and  good  housewives.  They  and  the  clergy  shared  the  learning  of 
the  age  between  them.  All  remember  the  beautiful  story  of  Alfred's 
mother,  the  good  Osburgha,  who  wooed  him  to  learning  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  splendidly  ornamented  volume  of  Saxon  poetry,  which 
caught  his  youthful  eye  while  she  was  reading  it,  surrounded  by 
her  children,  and  which  he  won  by  successfuUy  endeavouring  to  read 
its  contents.  Editha,  the  neglected  wife  of  the  priestly  Edward  the 
Confessor,  was  as  remarkable  for  her  mental  accomplishments  as  for 
her  beauty,  her  gracefulness,  and  cheerful  amiability  of  temper.  In- 
gulphus,  the  monk  of  Croyland,  who  was  her  contemporary  and 
personal  acquaintance,  speaks  of  her  with  a  homely  and  subdued  en- 
thusiasm that  is  singularly  touching,  declaring  that  she  sprang  from 
Earl  Godwin,  her  rough  and  turbulent  father,  as  the  rose  springs 
from  the  thorn.  "  I  have  very  often  seen  her,"  says  ho,  "  in  my 
boyhood,  when  I  used  to  go  to  visit  my  father,  who  was  employed 
about  the  court.  Often  did  I  meet  her  as  I  came  from  school,  and 
then  she  questioned  me  about  my  studies  and  my  verses ;  and  wil- 
^S^J  passing  Jrom  grammar  to  logic,  she  would  catch  me  in  the 
tuhileties  of  argument.  She  always  gave  me  two  or  three  pieces  of 
money,  which  were  counted  to  me  by  her  handmaiden,  and  then 
•ent  me  to  the  royal  larder  to  refresh  myself." 

The  ladies  were  also  much  skilled  in  physic ;  and  the  time  unem- 
ployed in  the  practice  of  that  art  was  devoted  generally  to  works  of 
chiuity,  to  study,  or  to  needlework,  in  which  they  were  great  profi- 
cients. Their  moral  value,  which  consisted  in  the  due  performance 
of  their  duties  as  mothers  and  housewives,  gave  them  a  permanent 
influence  and  authority  greatly  beneficial  to  society  in  general.  Al- 
fred, in  his  translation  of  Boethius,  has  given  us  a  beautiful  picture 
of  conjugal  love,  which  may  have  been  sketched  firom  nature  by  this 
learned  and  good  man,  on  whom  the  name  of  king  could  cast  no  ad- 
ditional lustre. 


Thb  Great  Scab  of  tho  kin)(s  of  Uiia  dynarty  exhibit  each  roaauA 
in  ilroBics  raryin);  in  a  very  stigbt  degi«e  from  each  other.  A  tonib 
n<achinf{  lialfway  below  the  knee,  and  a  mantle  thrown  orer  it  ul 
fantcnod  by  a  fibula  on  the  Hhonlder  in  front,  oompletM  their  eo*- 
tiimu.  William  I.  holds  a  iword  in  hii  right  hand,  and  an  oib, 
Bumiounted  liy  a  ctobh,  in  his  left;  as  ahio  does  his  son  Bata> 
Ili'nry  I.  and  Stephen  bear  also  swords  and  orbs,  but  the  ckmm 
upon  thorn  are  surmonntod  by  large  doree.  Of  William  I.  vsiiooi 
ruprcRontations  occur  in  that  valuable  picture  of  the  numtm 
anil  (■oetumo  of  his  period,  known  as  the  Bayauc  l^^aitrg,  aod 
whii'h  is  traditionally  recorded  to  have  been  worked  by  hii  queen, 
Mntihlo,  and  the  ladioa  of  her  court,  to  commemorate  Uie  in- 
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Tint  to  UfanaBaij  at  the  instigation  of  Edward  the  Confesaor ;  and 
gives  all  the  incidente  of  his  stay  at  William's  court,  his  subseqaent 
departnre,  the  death  of  Edward  and  hit  fuaeral  at  WestminBter,  the 
ooTonatioD  of  Harold,  William's  invasion,  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
Harold's  death.  In  addition  to  all  this,  many  minute  facta  are  re- 
corded, and  penous  depcted  and  named  that  have  escaped  the  ckro- 

Besides  the  figures  of  William  in  this  tapestry,  there  is  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  him  in  a  manoacript  that  formerly  belonged  to 
Battle  Abbey  (which  was  founded  by  him  to  commemorate  his  con- 
quest), and  relates  to  its  affsira  until  ±.D.  1176:  it  is  engraved  in 
Dr.  Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Decameron,  vol.  i.,  from  the  original 
iu  the  Cotton  US.,  Bomitiau  2.  In  the  public  library  at  Bouen  is 
a  cniiouB  manuscript  by  William,  Abbot  of  Jumi^ges,  to  which  abbey 
William  was  a  great  benefactor,  and  in  whose  presence  the  church 
waa  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  by  St.  Maurillo,  Archbishop  of  Bouen, 
in  1067.  At  the  commencement  of  the  book  is  a  drawing  represent- 
ing the  historian  offering  his  book  to  the  Conqueror ;  the  copy  here 
given  was  drawn  by  me  from  the  original,  while  at  Souen,  some  years 
nnce,  and  is  now  for  the  first 
lame  flDgraved.  It  is  the  best  re- 
gal figure  of  William  we  possess. 
Hia  tonie  haa  wide  sleeves  with  a 
richly  ornamented  border;  a  man- 
tle is  ftstoud  to  his  right  shoul- 
der by  a  brooch  or  fibula.  His 
crown  is  of  singular  shape,  a  com- 
bination of  cap  and  crown,*  and 
he  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  sceptre 
of  somewhat  peculiar  form.  His 
&ce  is  so  careiiilly  drawn  that  it 
bears  the  marks  of  portraiture ; 
a  broad  full  £u!e  seems  to  have 
been  the  characteristic  distinction 
of  the  Conqueror  in  all  contem- 
porary representations  of  him. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  the  people  during  this  reign  appears  to 
have  been  as  simple  as  that  of  tite  Anglo-Saxons.  Short  tunics, 
with  a  sort  of  ci^  or  tippet  ^mnt  the  neck,  and  drawers  that  co- 

*  Tlu  i8^»mC%ra«eI<dsMribes'nillumHireannK  the  regal  jI«Im<('' Ulrica 
vtrrj  jmx  -mi^a  he  wu  in  England.  At  Euter  lie  won  it  st  WiaebMtet,  on 
Pfnliyint  at  Wettmiiutcr,  and  in  mid-winlcr  at  QloacMter." 
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veted  die  entire  leg,  bnown  as  "chAoaa^/'were  worn,  » 
bandaged  ronnd  the  leg  with  Taiiona  ooloun,  or  crowed  diagcntallj. 
Willi^  ia  represented  in  one  inatuice  with  bine  garten  and  gold 
taasels  over  his  red  chanss^  very  aimilar  to  the  regal  figure  en- 
graved as  an  illttatraljon  to  the  previmu  acoonnt  of  tliia  &«hioo 
among  the  Saxona.  Full  troosen  reaching  to  the  knee  ue  not 
uncommon,  aa  may  be  seen  in  the  cut  on  n^  V*fS^i  *^  <"» 
exaiDple  oocnra  in  the  t&peatry  in  which  thejr  end  in  a  aeriea  of  van- 
dykea,  or  points,  of  different  colonr  to  the  tronaer  itself,  l^tonio, 
too,  waa  aometimee  variegated  in  perpendicular  atripee  from  the 
waist,  where  it  was  confined  by  a  coloured  girdle.  ^Hieir  raaa- 
ties,  B8  before  observed,  were  faatened  by  broocbei  or  jrini  rf  an 
ornamental  character,  either  squaie  or  ronnd ;  and  which,  hning 
been  common  for  agea  previoua,  remained  in  fashion  oentnriea  after- 

Their  ahoes  are  represented  of  various  colours  upon  tlie  tapeatcy, 
yellow,  blue,  green,  and  red;  they  wear  alao  short  boota,  reoohing 
above  the  ankle,  with  a  plain  band  round  their  tops. 

The  male  coehime  ia,  throughout  the  tapeatij,  aimilar  to  ibat 
worn  by  the  figures  to  the  left  of  Harold  in  the  cut  of  hia  ooronatiOD 
already  deacribed,  and  which,  in  fact,  varied  but  little  from  tliat  <rf 
the  Saiona. 

There  woa,  however,  one  atrildng  peculiarity  at  the  Normans  who 
came  with  William,  and  that  waa  the  aingnlar  fashion  of  shaving 


rs  preriotu  to  the 
iqoest ;  and  nho 
epread  tiie  fkahion 
r  the  niBmage  of 
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too,    witb  Bobert, 
ig<^  France,  in  997, 

following  her  to 
■is,  and  there  exhi- 
ng  themselves  thna 
m;  their  general 
aners  being,  accord- 
to  oontemponuy 
hori^,  difltin||;imhed  by  conceited  levity,  that  and  their  dress 
3g  eqaally  fantastic.  Bat  Fashion,  who  can  invent  nothing  too 
y  or  too  absnrd  for  her  Totoiies  to  adopt  and  defend,  and  whose 
kj  is  se  blindly  sabmitted  to  in  cor  own  day  as  it  was  by  the  ex- 
fit«a  in  that  of  William  of  Nonnandy,  spread  these  absurdities 
izingly,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  clergy,  who  lamented 
r  the  changes  they  could  not  avert,  and  the  simple  honesty  of 

"  good  old  times  "  of  their  forefathers,  with  as  tnnch  zest  as  the 
tere  of  a  later  period  when  talking  of  this  visionary  era — a  golden 
'  that  existed  only  in  imagination. 

)nce  estAblished  in  England,  and  revelling  in  the  riches  their 
ine  procured  from  its  unhappy  inhahitanta,  the  courtiers  of  the 
iqueror  gave  way  to  their  ostentatious  love  of  finery,  which  in- 
■sed  during  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  Hufus  arrived  at  its  height, 
dncing  a  total  change  in  tiie  appearance  of  the  people.  The  long 
ing  set  the  example,  of  course  the  coortiers  followed  it ;  and  the 
rgy  are  declared  to  have  been  equally  distinguished  with  them 
their  love  of  attire  both  whimsieal  and  expensive.*  Not  content 
h  the  amount  of  ornament  their  dresses  conldcont^n,  they  sought 
ra  display  by  enlarging  them  to  the  utmost,  allowing  their  gar- 
ats  to  trail  npon  the  ground,  and  widening  their  sleeves  until  they 
)g,  not  only  over  the  entire  hand,  but  several  inches  beyond  it, 
D  falling  to  the  middle  of  the  leg  when  their  arms  descended. 
B  of  the  royal  figures  here  engraved  from  Cotton  MS.,  N^ero  C 

"  \t  Ihia  time  pniala  used  buihed  and  braided  heads,  long-lajliid  gonnea 
blaoyn  clathea.  ■hinjng  and  goldon  girdles ;  and  rode  wilh  gilt  ipun,  luing 

liren  other  enormitiea."  Fatnan'a  Chronicle,  quolsd  bj  SCrutt,  who  sayi 
isMituI  iiconfirmedbjHilroeibury;  and  that  neiUier  tlie  preacliiug  nor  the 

borilj  of  *n«AlTn  could  nirrect  then  licm. 


COBTUHB  iir  urouHD. 


4,  exhibits  these  sleores  Teiy  clearly.  In  die  original  Qui  giovp  it 
intended  to  rcpreBent  the  three  Magi.  The  flgnre  to  the  left  ibon 
another  kind  of  elceve,  frequently  seen  in  the  illnminataoni  of  tUi 
period,  and  which  looks  like  a  very  broad  cuff  turned  orer  from  tin 
ia  geaenlly  pit 


it  ia  met  with,  andwideM 
as  it  reaches  the  dbow,  t» 
warda  whidi  it  tkpentoa 
pomt  projeoting  fhnn  Aa 
arm  The  mantle  of  Uiii 
figure  18  tooked  nnderiha 
arm,  to  |H«Tent  inoome- 
nience  traax  ita  lengtii  in 
walking  These  mantlei 
were  made  irom  tJie  finHt 
cloths,  and  then  lined 
with  coatly  fiira  j  Keniy 
I  IS  said  by  the  histon- 
ana  to  hare  had  one  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the 
Bishop  of  Linooln  that 
cost  one  hundred  pomidi. 
The  length  of  their  gonnenta,  and  the  love  of  amplitude  that 
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iwhidilieholdi 
•null  modal  of 
tended  for  Bo- 
dnl,  to  which 
<f  benefiictor)  u 
nd.  Theorown 
iged,  bat  it  ap- 
been  Tei;  eim- 
ud  is  trimmed 
I  h&ir  ia  allowed 
arefiilljr-twitted 
I  hie  shonldera, 
rentlj  hftogiog 
■er  the  back. 

dreun,  which 

this  monarch 
:  over  to  Nor. 
-0,  has  been  de- 

manaacript  of 

Worcester,  in 
ti  College,  Oi- 
apaci^  and  op- 
tion of  his  go- 
I  the  reflection 
.  by  his  own  nn- 

nrei,  ma;  hare  originated  the  t 
re  been  riaited  b  j  the  representativee  of  the  three  moat 
dea  of  society — the  hosbandmen,  the  knights,  and  the 

bed,  and 

menaced    \3^  S  y^/- 


magined 


lu&ble  illiutratioDa  of  the  genera]  costame  of  tlio  period.     One  of 
them  \a  introduced  in  the  preceding  page. 

The  king  ia  there  Boen  sleeping ;  betind  him  etnnd  three  htubuid- 
men.  ane  carryiiig  a  scythe,  another  &  pit<^hfork.  and  the  HM  i 
shoFol.  They  are  each  dressed  in  simple  tunics,  without  girdlei. 
with  plain  close-fitting  sleeves ;  the  central  one  has  a  mantle  fasteDed 
by  a  plain  brooch,  leaving  the  right  urm  free.  The  heards  of  t^o 
of  these  figures  are  as  ample  as  those  of  their  lords,  this  being  an 
article  of  fashionable  indulgence  within  their  means.  The  one  iriA 
the  scythe  wears  a  hat  not  unlike  the  felt  hat  still  worn  by  hi«  de- 
scendants in  the  same  grade ;  the  scroll  in  his  left  band  is  mercl; 
placed  tliere  to  contain  the  words  he  is  supposed  to  utter  to  the 
king. 

SucJi,  then,  was  the  costume  of  the  poorest  of  the  commoaill;. 
Aaueuding  a  slight  degree  in  the  sorJe  of  life,  we  shall  find  an  in- 
crease in  tbe  ornamental  details  of  dross.  The  figures  in  the  anncned 
cut  give  us  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  middle  classes  dnriag  lbs 
reigns  of  Bufus,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen.  The  youngest  figure  fin- 
tended,  in  the  original  dclineatioD,  for  David  with  his  sling)  i» 
habited  tu  a  long  tunic,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles  ;  it  is  red,  with 
a  white  lining,  and  has  a  collar  gilt  in  the  original,  as  also  are  tlis 
cufls,  which  reach  ne•^ 
ly  to  the  elbow ;  it  a 
bordered  with  a  aimpit 
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rhat  Appears  tc  be  s  atockiiig  reaching  to  the  knee,  Eind  is  oer' 
r  much  the  earliest  representation  of  that  article  of  apparel  yet 
ed ;  his  shoes  sre  ornamented  by  diagonal  lines  orOHSmg  each 
V  and  complete  what  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  or< 
y  eostnme  of  the  age. 
sh&ve  here  theoom- 
trftTeUing-dresa  in 
t  this  period.  The 
ati  is  intended  for 
larionr  meeting  the 
disciples  on  the 
to  £nunans.  The 
I  worn  by  the  Sa- 

■  TBries  but  little 
Uiat  of  Noah  in  the 
nt,  except  that  he 

■  an  under-tnnic, 
da  mantle,  fastened 
Barrow  band  aeroas 

he«t,  ia  upheld  by  the  right  hand.  The  figures  of  the  disciples 
■bited  much  more  ooriously,  the  central  one  particulBriy  so,  as 
onld  seem  to  wear  a  dress  expressly  made  for  traveUing  ;  his 

ronnd  hat,  with  its  wide  brim,  aeeniB  to  be  the  original  of  the 
im'a  hat,  so  well  known  in  lat«r  times,  and  nhich  formed  so 
igniahing  a  mark  in  their  costume.  Eis  short  green  tunic  is 
eted  by  a  capacious  mantle  of  skin,  provided  with  a  '  capa,'  or 

to  draw  over  the  head,  and  which  was  frequently  used  in  lien 
bat.  He  wears  white  breeches,  omejnented  with  red  cross- 
9a ;  they  end  at  the  ankle,  where  they  are  secured  by  a  band 
irt«r,*  the  foot  being  covered  by  close  ahoea.  His  companion 
I  the  common  cap  bo  firequently  represented,  and  he  baa  bis  face 
nented  toproAiaion  bymoustacheandbeard,  each  lock  of  which 
m  to  be  most  carefVilly  separated,  and  arranged  in  the  nicest 
'.  He  has  an  onder-tunic  of  white,  and  an  upper  one  of  red, 
I  white  mantle  bordered  with  gold  he  alao  wears  the  same  kind 
eeches,  reaching  to  the  ankle,  but  he  has  no  shoes,  which  fre- 
ay  appears  to  have  been  the  case  when  persons  were  on  a  jour- 

A  selection  of  rarioua  shoes  and  leg-coverings  has  been  made 
the  MS.  that  has  supplied  us  with  these  examples — Cotton 
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CoUoution,  Ner 

to  bo  Diet  with. 

Fig.  1  [>  a  cm 


C  4.» 


Liid  which  exhibits  nearly  all  the  rarietiei 


IS  swathing  fc 


)r  the  lotrer  part  of  the  leg,  above  tba 
shoes,  worn  by  shepherds: 
3       it  looks  very  lilce  the  }aj- 
bands  of  a  modern  otrtM-t 
Fig.  S  is  a  pair  of  the  ncUj 
ornamented  shoes,  before  re- 
ferred to  as  frequently  wotp 
by  the  richer  classes.    Ft^ 
3  is  a  sock,  or  half-boot,  liio 
oroanieiited  round  the  tog. 
Fig.  4,  a  shoe  oroajsentfJ 
by  lines  crossing  each  oliw 
diagonally.     Tig.  5  showi, 
upon  a  larger  scale,  the  to- 
roination  of  the  trouser  already  dcseribed,  with  ihc  band  securiog  it 
round  the  anltle.    Pig.  a  is  a  boot,  the  top  of  which  is  cnt  much  lib 
the  cuffs  upon  the  royal  figures  and  others  before  engraTed  and  d^ 
scribed :  from  the  abkle  upwards  it 
is  ornamented  with  red  eroas-btlf. 
bnt  it  may  probably  be  intended  ftr 
the  stocking,  aa  seen  above  the  shoe. 
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Lglo-Sttxon  eoetnme  into  all  the  extravagEince  of  shape  and 

welled  in  b;  tho  gentlemeii.  The  alteration  appears  to  have 

edintheileerea; 

ignre  to  the  left 

aeiedcat  depicts 

Dg«.     The  long 

ileeve    soddenl^ 

pendulous  at  the 

1  is  more  than  a 

length.    Ail  the 

rts  of  the  dress 

isely  similar  to 

D  hy  the  Saion 

jfore   described. 

ree  hare  become 

'  longer  and  wi- 

are  sometimes 
b  knote.  They 
nOtj  of  a  differ- 
ir  from  the  rest  of  the  dress.  Their  gowns  also,  like  the 
tlie  gentlemen,  are  exceisivelf  ample,  and  Ue  in  folds  abont 
i,  <a  trail  at  length  behind  them.  These  trains  were  also 
llf  tied  np  in  knots ;  and  the  ajmmetry  of  the  waist  was 
1  by  lacing,  in  the  manner  of  the  modern  atays.  The  illa- 
>f  the  MS.  from  which  we  hare  so  frequently  copied  [Cotton 
0,  Nero  C  4),  in  the  represeatation  of  Christ's  Temptation, 
cslly  drcESed  his  infernal  majesty  in  the  full  costmne  of  a 
lie  lady  of  this  period.  His  waist  is  most  charmingly  sleader, 
hape  admirably  preserved  by  tight  lacing  from  the  waist 

the  ornamental  tag  depending  from  the  last  hole  of  the 
His  long  aleeres  are  knotted  on  his  arm ;  and  his  gown, 
a  the  right  hip  downward,  is  gathered  in  a  knot  at  his  feet. 
Mrly  instance  of  a  fondness  for  caricature,  which  was  in- 
.  occasionally  by  ancient  illuminatora. 

ir  of  the  ladies  at  this  time  was  indeed  "  a  glory  onto  them," 
far  outdid  the  doings  of  their  lords,  extravagant  as  they 
his  particular.  They  wore  it  in  long  plaits,  that  reached 
s  to  their  feet.  The  effigy  of  Queen  Matilda,  at  Bochester, 
affords  on  excellent  example  of  this  fashion :  it  descends  in 

plaits  to  the  hips,  and  terminates  in  BnuJl  locks.  These 
ts  were  bound  with  ribbons  occasionally,  wid  were 
d  in  silk  coreringa  of  variegated  colours.    The  lady 
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to  the  riglit  in  tlie  lait  cnt  is  represented  m  wearing  one  of  tbeia 
ornamental  cages,  irhich  reaches  to  Ker  feet,  and  enda  in  tmuels.* 

The  ocrlvsiastical  ooetumo  of  this  period  is  ohieflj  TemarkaUe  fix 
tbe  increase  of  oraament  adopted  by  the  mpeiior  clergy,  and  iriudi 
called  forth  tlie  strongest  animadvenions  from  the  more  rigid  pnct' 
aians  of  their  onn  clau.  Sumptuary  Uv>  wore  mad«,  and  putialtr 
enforced ;  for  both  now  and  anerwards  it  was  found  much  earici  to 
moke  the  tan's  Tcstraining  excess  in  apparel,  than  to  enforce  the  licii 
to  keep  them.  Theannend 
cnt  exhibits  Uie  coatome  <t 
the  higher  order  of  dngy > 
the  firat  of  whom  ia  amjed 
in  a  chasuble,  richly  bor- 
dered, apparently  wift 
jewels :  his  dalmstio  nriv 
froin  that  worn  by  tto 
Anglo-Saxon  prelates,  in 
being  open  at  die  ndeii  it 
is  very  richly  omunontoi. 
The  first  approach  to  ftmitn 
ia  visible  in  Uie  o^  that 
corers  his  head,  from  whidi 
hang  the  pendent  boadi 
called  the  mtla,  or  a 


bijtor}-  of  tbat  tclifiL-e,  and  forms  tho  first  plate  in  Stothard's  Moiiu- 
WKntal  Sffigiet.'' 

AiDODg  the  military  of  Qaa  period  a  most  important  bodj  were 
the  archer*,  who  did  the  Conqueror  mraluable  Beirice  at  Hastings, 
and  made  the  bow  for  many  centuries  tiie  chief  strength  of  the  Eng- 
hah  lino.  Its  practice  was  greatlj  enconraged  j  and  Henry  I.  made 
a  law  to  ihe  effect  that  no  archer  should  be  punished  for  murder,  or 
charged  with  it,  who  had  accidentally  killed  any  person  while  prac- 
tinng  with  his  weapon.  The  engraving  represents  four  of  these 
arcbem  ttoia  tiie  Bayeux 
Tapestry ;  and  it  scarcely 
need  be  mentioned  that 
they  are  facsimiles  of  the 
original,  where  they  are 
placed  above  each  other, 
alth<nigh  they  are  in- 
tended  to  be  side  by  ride. 
IVoof  them  are  dressed 
nearly  alike,  in  a  dose 
Test,  with  wide  breeches 
to  the  knee ;  another  has 
foil  breeches,  apparently 
gathered  above  and  below 
the  knee,  and  ornamented 
with  large  red  spots.  The 
third  !■  more  folly  armed ; 
be  wears  the  steel  cap, 
with  ita  protecting  nascd, 
and  a  close-fitting  dress 
reaching  to  the  knee,  of 
ringed  mail,  which  wss  formed  by  sewing  metal  rings  npon  leather 

'  Biafaop  Soger  wu  indebted  to  ■  Dngulnr  circomiitanee  fbr  bii  riie  in  Uie 
tkoicti  from  a  rimple  piieit  to  duef  jiutidary  and  regent  oT  Ihe  kingilom.  He 
deligUed  HoiTy  L  by  the  npid  muinPr  in  which  he  gut  otct  the  ceremonj  of 
the  Mans,  wlueh  the  teote  of  monlitj  pOMOwtd  \ij  our  earlj  ■anreigns  would 
ant  allinr  them  to  mio,  altboogh  the  eiw;  tdisbilitj  of  their  comdencea  induced 
thrm  Ki  li^kJj  to  ivw^rd  the  prieit  who  could  gpt  it  done  with  moAt  rapidttj. 
But  tlM  B^i^ng  cterg;  of  thoee  da;^  who  wielded  awordi  u  chcerflUl;  u  cro- 
nm,  pnliabl;  looked  moM  to  the  eitenuU  oi  religion.  The  warlike  moiu- 
twfae  at  tlie  flgnie  engrsTed  abore  seenu  ulniirabl;  aidaptod  for  the  steel  cap  of 
tlie  icrfdiev;  and  06o,  Bishop  of  BajFux,  tho  hjiAf-brother  of  tho  CoDqueror,  u  a 
ibiking  rxampk  of  what  loo  manj  of  (ho  higher  clcrg;  of  thne  troubkwmio 
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or  ctotli.  The  qnirer  in  suepcadcd  from  the  naist,  or  else  frwn  Hu 
ahouldcr,  from  whent^o  BTTovg  are  taken  as  n-anted,  or  serenl  h^ 
in  the  Icfl  hand  r^j  for  oae ;  as  seen  in  the  third  figure  of  in 
group." 
The  ordinarj  costume  of  tho  Norman  Boldiers  is  here  giren  from 
the  same  tspestry.  The 
military  tunic,  or  hau- 
berk, "  wbieh  was  of 
Gorman  origin."  mt» 
Mcyrick,  "  was  probably 
to  entitled  from  kane*. 
to  hew  or  cut,  and  berg, 
a  defence ;  thai  ia.  a  pro- 
tection against  ent*  or 
stabs."  It  fitted  the  body 
very  cloBcly,  being  aHls 
little  n'Hy  up  in  the  Mntn 
both  befbro  and  bdund, 
for  the  convenienee  of  H- 
ding ;  althoug^h  occasion' 
ally,  it  appear*  to  hare 
ended  in  cloae-fittiig 
IrouBcra  at  tlie  knee. 
Meyrick  aays  ;    "  It  ap- 
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M  hettd,  and  the  conical  lielmet  ia  placed  orer  it.  The  wide  gleeree 
fthe  haoberk  reach  to  the  elbow  only,  and  are  corered  with  rings ; 
nt  the  bo^  of  thia  defence  appears  to  be  composed  of  the  kind  of 
rmoar  termed  "  treUiaed  "  bj  Mcyrick,  which  was  formed  of  straps 
f  leather,  faatened  on  a  bodj  of  qoilted  cloth,  and  crossing  each 
tber  diagonallj,  leaving  angular  spaces  in  the  centre,  where  knobs 
f  ateel  were  placed  as  an  additional  protection.  Hie  legs  are  also 
rotected  hj  ringed  niail.  He  holds  in  his  hands  a  gonfanon,  the 
iim  applied  to  the  lance  to  which  a  small  flag  or  streamer  was  ap- 
mded,  and  which  was  generally  carried  bj  the  principal  men  in 
le  army,  to  render  themselTes  more  conspicaous  to  their  followers, 
I  well  as  to  terrify  the  horses  of  their  adversaries ;  hence  it  became 
mark  of  dignity,  and  the  bearing  of  the  royal  one  was  only  en- 
nuted  to  certain  great  and  noble  persons.* 
The  other  warrior  is  more  folly  armed;  he  has  a  sword,  an  axe, 
Dd  a  apear,  with  the  latter  of  which  he  is  about  to  strike-  The  axe 
mtiniied  in  nae  long  alter  this  period.  Stephen  fought  with  his 
•ttle-aze  at  the  siege  of  Lincoln,  in  1141,  nntil  it  snapped  within 
ja  grasp.  The  long  pointed  shield,  borne  by  this  figure,  has  been 
ennrd  by  antiquaries  "heater-shaped"  and  "  kite- shaped,"  &om  ite 
eMTcblance  to  both  these  articles.  Tarioos  Sicilian  bronzes  exist, 
hr  figures  holding  similar  shields,  and  it  was  amoDg  these  people 
hat  ^y  probably  originated.     They  were  held  by  a  strap  in  their 

Ttte  fignres  here  given 
m  of  a  later  date,  appv 
«ntly  of  the  time  of 
Jenry  I.  or  Stephen, 
rhey  occnr  in  Cotton 
US.,  Nero  C  4.  They 
rear  the  helmet  pointed 
brward,  similar  to  the 
Lnglo- Saxon  ones  before 
leeeribed,  and  have  pro- 
eeting  naaal*.  The  shield 
eld  by  the  first  of  our 
gores  ia  bowed  so  as  to 
over  the  body,  the  umbo 
irojecta  considerably,  and 

•  TbB  banner  of  thfi  Conquei 
•d  gnm  Utf  npeditiDa  hii  bli 
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u  of  an  omameDtal  chaiuster ;  decoratdTS  band*  radiate  from  it,  and 
it  has  a  broad  border.  It  b  of  common  oocnrTenoe,  being  aoms- 
timee  represonti<d  large  enoagh  to  reach  the  ground,  on  which  iti 
point  re^ta.  A  Bvcord  is  in  the  girdle,  and  three  apeara,  or  hud- 
javelina,  are  held  in  the  right  hand.*  The  legs  are  unprotected;  and 
high  boots  Bliglitlf  ornamented  cover  tbe  feet.  The  warrior  bevda 
him  hae  a  ringed  hauberk,  open  at  each  Hide,  and  throng  on  opening 
at  the  waist  the  acabbard  of  his  aword  ia  atnclc  It  ia  on  the  riyit 
aide,  bb  will  perhaps  be  noticed ;  but  it  freqncntl3r  occnn  on  that  aide 
oa  well  as  on  the  other  in  figures  of  this  period.  A  long  green  tank 
appears  beneath  his  hauberk,  and  he  wean  white  boots. 

This  figure  is  copied  from  one  in  Cotton  MB.,  Calignla  A  7.  and 
exhibita  Hie  maacled  annonr  of  tbii 
em.  These  ma»cht 
shaped  plates  of  metAl.  faatened  on 
the  hauberk  through  holes  at  etdl  ' 
comer ;  and  they  were  eo  worked 
T  the  other,  that  no  opoiingi 
ever  ajipeared  between  them.  Ths 
noldier  here  engraved  has  a  tall  rotmd 
eonieal  cap,  with  a  nasal,  to  which 
Ilia  hood  of  mail  ia  affixed  ;  and  this 
was  the  commeaceaent  of  a  protec- 
tion for  the  face,  which  afterwards  be- 
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ih ;  shoM  wero  worn  at  tttii  period  vith  toes  of  great  length, 
bnffed  with  tow  till  they  coried  like  a  ram's  horn-  The  shoes 
nemen  georenUj  enrre  downwardB ;  and  William  of  Malnu- 
■AjB,  that  they  were  inTented  l^  Bofiu  to  keep  the  toea  from 
ng  from  the  stdrnip. 

>eB  of  this  deeoriptioii  are  worn  bj  Kiohard,  constable  of  Chester, 
reign  of  Stephen,  whoee  mounted  figure  is  here  copied  from 
al  published  in  the  Fa- 
M»attmenta  of  the  Sod- 

d  kind  of  armour,  called 
eyridc  "  t^ulated,"  and 
d  of  little  square  plates, 
ing  each  other  in  the 
er  of  tilea,  and  sewn 
a  hauberk  without 
a  or  hood.  On  his  head 
iD  conical  helmet  with* 
aa«al,  the  fashion  having 
biy  been  discontinued 
dte  inconvenient  hold  it 
led  the  enemy  of  the 
T  in  battle, —  Btepben, 
I  nc^  of  Lincoln,  haTiDg  been  seiied  by  the  naaal  of  his  helmet 
etained  a  priaoner ;  this  may  probably  have  led  to  its  discon- 
ice,  and  the  then  unprotected  state  of  the  face  have  occaaioned 
irentdon  of  the  close  face-gnarda  soon  afterwards  in  common 
^le  long  pendent  sleeve*  of  the  knight,  and  hia  flowing  tnnic 
ing  below  his  heels,  was  a  FraukiBh  fashion  of  Oriental  origin. 
eai8  a  small  shield  and  a  banner.  He  was  standard-bearer  of 
md  in  1140.  A  very  good  coloured  engraTiug,  designed  from 
sftl,  may  be  seen  in  the  first  volume  of  Meyrick's  Critical  In- 
into  Arunenl  Armour,  plate  12. 

0  other  kinds  of  annonr  were  also  in  nse  at  this  period.  Scale- 
ir,  derived  from  the  ancient  Docians  and  Sarmatians.  who  may 
•n  thus  protected  in  Hope's  admirable  Costume  of  the  Ancientt, 

1  formed  of  a  aeries  of  overlapping  scales  formed  of  leather  or 
,  nmilar  to  those  of  fish,*  from  whence  the  idea  was  eridently 
.  The  great  seal  of  Rufus  represents  that  monarch  thus  habited. 

poem  of  the  time  of  Henry  m.,  on  Uie  taking  of  Idncoln,  printed  in 
^i  PolUieal  Boufft,  fignntiTelj  mentiong  "  the  iron-firt  bem  of  war,  who 
■rfnl  itiogB  penetnte  the  hoaUle  ihirta,  and  cut  the  Kil;  leituiea  or  irun." 


The  other  kind  ifl  termed  by  Meyrick  "mstredarmonr,"  and  consiated 
of  rows  of  riiif;a  placed  flat  over  each  other,  so  that  two  of  the  upper 
row  pajriia]]y  covered  one  in  that  below,  and  thus  Slled  up  all  inte> 
Bticee,  while  {reo  motion  was  aliened  the  nearer. 

Many  curious  examples  of  coatume  occur  npon  the  ancient 
Bculptnrcs  of  our  churches  erected  during  thia  period,  particularlj 
thoso  which  decorate  the  doors  and  fonta.  The  Norman  cLurclieB  of 
Kilpeck  and  Shobdon,  in  Herefordshire,  are  particularly  desening 
of  notice ;  the  figures  of  Welsh  knights*  introduced  among  the  or- 
naments may  be  considered  as  deliucating  the  features  of  the  mor« 
ancient  British  dress,  then  preserred  in  the  border  country.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Bokewode  first  pointed  out  their  singular  curiosity  in  the  thir- 
tieth volume  of  the  Archmolojia,  and  engraved  two  of  the  Ggum 
from  Kilpeek.t  one  of 
nhich  IS  hero  annexed: 

a  cap  of  the 
Phrygian  form,  and  ei- 
ceedmgly      similar     to 

cient  Britons  and  Gaub, 
as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
to  the  cut  on  p.  U- 
hair  and  beml  ia 
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18  enwreatlied  with  foliage,  as  is  also  the  companion  scnlptnre  in  the 
same  cat,  copied  from  Shobdon  church  ;*  this  figure,  being  full-faced, 
does  not  show  the  cap  or  helmet  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  com- 
panion one ;  but  other  parts  of  the  dress  are  equally  curious,  and 
the  Test  eyen  more  so.  It  is  rayed,  or  striped,  as  the  other,  but  it 
has  the  addition  of  a  collar  richly  ornamented  with  studs  or  jewels. 
The  knotted  belt  is  not  worn,  but  the  trouser  is  striped  like  the  vest, 
and  it  is  shorter  than  that  worn  by  the  Eilpeck  figure.  Another 
figure,  from  the  latter  church,  engraved  in  the  Archetologia,  "  carries 
a  long  pointed  sword  with  a  guard  at  the  hilt  ;'*t  the  Shobdon  figures 
hare  all  clubs  similar  to  that  carried  by  the  one  engraved.  Sir  S.  E. 
Mejrrick,  in  his  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour ,  quoting  Wace's  de- 
•eription  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  ''villains,"  or  serfs, 
hastening  "with  pills  and  maces  in  their  hand,"  says  that  the  pill 
was  a  piece  of  wood  cut  smaller  at  one  end  than  the  other,  resem- 
bling the  Irish  shillelagh.  The  mace  was  something  of  the  same 
kind,  but  with  a  larger  head ;  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  Shobdon 
figure.  A  superior  one  of  iron  appears  in  the  hand  of  Odo  in  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  some  other  equestrian  figures,  but  its  adop- 
tion by  knights  generally  was  later  than  the  Conquest.  The  pills 
and  maces  were  the  weapons  of  the  serfs,  who  were  not  permitted  to 
make  use  of  the  lance  or  sword,  which,  in  the  Conqueror's  laws,  are 
expressly  termed  "  the  arms  of  freemen." 

*  Engraved  from  drawings  by  Mr.  O.  IL  Lewis  in  the  Archaoloffieal  Journal^ 
ToL  1,  with  descriptions  hy  Mr.  T.  Wright  Shobdon  was  built  about  1141  by 
(Hirer  de  Merlimond,  a  Herefordshire  knight,  who  obtained  the  manor  of  the 
powerfiil  lord  of  Wigmore,  Boger  de  Mortimer,  to  whom  he  was  steward. 

f  So  aajB  Mr.  Bokewode;  but  it  seems  more  like  a  dart  or  small  javelin,  and 
the  gnazd  at  the  hilt  I  believe  to  be  no  more  than  one  of  the  broad  stripes  of  the 
Lmg  sleeve  partially  covering  the  hand,  as  sword-handles  were  never  thus  protected 
tt  this  early  period. 


Thb  moDiuncDtal  efSgiea  of  EDgUnd, — thoie  intorHtiiig  beqiiMris  of 
our  forefatht^ra,  that  at  once  illuBtrato  the  hiitorj  of  set  and  MCal 
life,  boldly  delineating  the  great  departed,  "wboee  actioni  tticRd 
the  nations,"  by  the  handi  of  their  contemporaries,  "in  their  Inht 
as  thej  lired"  faithfully  given  to  the  minnteat  point, — theM  nM- 
rable  raemeDtoes  will  henceforward  light  na  on  oar  p»th,  and,  bj 
their  trothfulneM  of  detail,  aid  na  in  nndentanding  mooh  that  ebt 
would  be  obBcnre.  The  language  cannot  be  too  itrong  Uiat  ihoold 
be  uaed  to  impress  their  ralne  on  the  minda  of  those  who  hnra  then 
in  their  keeping.  Afanj  an  exquisite  specimen  repoaea  in  lons^. 
unfrequented  village  churches,  their  be«n^  hidden  by  MMti  df 
wiiitcwash.  and  their  aafely  dciiciiJc'iit  on  tlieir  utter  fforlhlfftimpM 
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capable  of  embracing,  there  is  no  subject  can  fximish  more  yarious 
or  original  information."    With  the  enthusiastic  desire  of  rendering 
our  national  series  of  royal  effigies  as  complete  as  possible,  he  jour- 
.  neyed  to  Fontevraud,  in  Normandy,  where,  previous  to  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  the  earliest  monumental  effigies  of  English  sovereigns  were  to 
be  seen,  and  which  were  depicted  by  Montfaucon*  and  Sandford,t 
but  which  were  confidently  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  during 
^t  disgustingly  awful  period,  the  first  French  Eevolution.     "  An 
indiscriminate  destruction,"  says  Mr.  Stothard,  "which  on  every 
side  presented  itself  in  a  tract  of  three  hundred  miles,  left  little  hope 
on  arriving  at  the  abbey  of  Fontevraud ;  but  still  less,  when  this 
celebrated  depository  of  our  early  kings  was  found  to  be  but  a  ruin. 
Contrary,  however,  to  such  an  unpromising  appearance,  the  whole 
of  the  effigies  were  discovered  in  a  cellar  of  one  of  the  buildings  ad> 
joining  the  abbey ;  for,  amidst  the  total  annihilation  of  everything 
that  immediately  surrounded  them,  these  effigies  alone  were  saved — 
not  a  vestige  of  the  tomb  and  chapel  which  contained  them  remain- 
ing."   This  was  the  chosen  burial-place  of  a  few  of  our  early  kings, 
until  they  lost  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  in  the  time  of 
John.   Henry  II.,  who  loved  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  frequently 
resided  in  the  Castle  of  Saumur,  dying  in  that  of  Chinon — both  in 
^  neighbourhood  of  the  abbey — ^was  buried  here  with  his  queen, 
Eleanor  of  Guienne ;  as  also  were  Richard  I.  and  Isabella  of  An- 
gonldme,  the  queen  of  John.    All  their  effigies  are  beautifully  en- 
graved by  Mr.  Stothard,  and  are  particularly  valuable  as  records  of 
the  regal  costume  of  the  period. 

Henry  II.  is  represented  lying  upon  a  bier,  his  head  supported  by 
a  eoahion.  The  character  of  the  face  is  strongly  marked  by  high 
dieek-bones,  and  projecting  lips  and  chin  (the  nose  has  been  knocked 
tway);  the  beard  is  painted  and  pencilled  like  a  miniature,  to  repre- 
sent its  being  close  shaven ;  the  mantle  is  fastened  by  a  fibula  on 
the  right  shoulder — ^its  colour  has  been  of  a  deep  reddish-chocolate ; 
the  duly"*^**'  is  crimson,  and  appears  to  have  been  starred  or  flowered 
with  gold.  The  mantle  probably  was  originally  ornamented  in  a 
nmi'l^f'  nianner.  The  boots  are  green,  enriched  with  gold,  on  which 
the  gilt  spurs  are  secured  by  red  leathers  *,  upon  his  hands  are  gloves, 
with  large  jewels  £&stened  upon  the  back  of  each  of  them.  This  ef- 
figy, in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  at  that  time,  appears  to 
have  been  a  literal  representation  of  the  deceased  king,  as  if  he  still 
lay  in  state.    Matthew  Paris,  describing  this  ceremony,  says :  "  On 

•  Antiquity  de  la  MonArchie  Fran^aiso,  toI.  ii. 
f  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  of  England. 


the  huhtow,  when  he  should  he  carried  to  be  buried,  he  wu  urmjed 

in  the  regal  invetitmciitB,  haTing  a  golden  crown  on  the  head,  ud 
gloves  on  the  band^ ;  boots  wrought  with  gold  on  the  fe^.  and  iponi 
a  great  ring  on  the  finger,  and  a  seeptrc  tn  the  hand,  and  girt  with  a 
Bword :  he  lay  wilh  his  face  unijovcrod."  This  occoont  exactly 
agrees  with  the  efiigy.  The  right  band,  with  the  ring  and  tie 
Hceptre,  has  been  destroyed ;  the  only  Tariation  from  tbia  deacriptioB 
being  in  the  Bword,  which  U  not  girt,  but  lies  on  the  bier  on 
long's  left  side,  with  the  belt  twisted  round  it. 

His  queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  is  attired  in  regal  Yestmenti,  ¥ 
a  crown  upon  her  head,  which  is  also  cnrolopcd  in  a  close  kerchief 
olds  upon  her  shoulders.  A  long  gown,  with  a  c 
r  at  the  neck,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  by  an  omaraental 
girdle,  envelopes  the  body ;  the  aloevcB  being  tight  to  the  wi 
where  tliey  become  slightly  wide  and  pendulous.  A  portion  of  the 
under-tonic  is  visible  at  the  neck,  where  it  ia  fastened  by  a  (nrrnlu 
brooch.  A  capacious  mantle  falls  from  her  shoulders,  supported  by 
a  strap,  or  band,  across  the  breast ;  it  is  wound  about  the  lotrer  part 
of  the  figure,  and  partially  upheld  by  the  right  band.  The  patten 
upon  the  queen's  dress  consists  of  golden  crescents,  in  p^n,  placed 
point  from  point,  within  a  lozenge  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  di- 
agonal bars  of  gold  that  cover  the  whole  surface. 

Bichard  I.  wears  a  crown,  the  trefoils  of  which  are  Med  up  witli 
a  honeysuckle  pattern,  wliich  Tarious  architectura    remains  of  ths 
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•dy.  At  Booen  tiij  heart  wu  magmflcentlj  interred  nemr 
Mtl  altar  of  tlie  Notre  Dame,  and  orer  it  wu  placed  aa 
lie  king,  •TUTonnded  by  a  balnstrade  of  ailfer.  In  1260 
uid  Ch^ter  of  Bonen  ordered  this  to  be  melted  down,  to 
■aj*  the  ransom  of  St.  Looia,  at  that  time  captive  among 
tat.  In  1733  the  tomb  waa  wantonly  demolished  hy  the 
le  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  order  to  raise  the  high  altar,  ete. 
838,  at  the  niggeation  of  ]tfr.  Deville,  an  antiquary  of  that 
ipot  where  the  tomb  formerly  stood  was  excavated,  and 
wu  the  diaoorery  of  the  box  containing  the  heart  of 
md  the  effigy  engraved  below.  The  face  of  the  king  is 
V  expreaaiTe  than  that  of  the  eCBgy  at  Fontovraad.  T  he 
Men  broken  off,  and  the  face  otherwiBe  injured ;  but  still 
maiim  to  form  a  Mtiafactory  and  character! Btio  likenesB. 
a  down  very  similar  to  the  Fontevraud  effigy ;  his  hair  is 
the  centre  of  the  head,  and  foils  in  curls  upon  the  shonl- 
aa  a  long  dalmatic,  confined  by  a  girdle  at  the  waist,  and 
a  brooch  at  the  neck ;  and  a  capaoioos  manUe  falls  in  folds 
ift  arm,  leaving  the 


rhich  has  for- 
aceptre 


[trapped  a 
le  effigy  is  a 
I  nmple  than 
rand.     The  more  , 
gy  of  BJchard  I.  is  \ 
beside  the  one  just 

as  it  existed  at 
d,  and  was  copied 
'd  in  his  3£oaumen- 
I.    There  are  varic- 

details  of  the  ooa- 
eee  two  figures,  but 
«1  characteristics 
3  same  ;  the  girdle 
ire  clearly  on  the 
igy,  and  is  decora- 
I  florid  ornament, 
chitectorol  qnatre- 
mall  portion  of  the  same  article  of  dress  in  the  Fonte- 
7  has  an  elegant  scroll  patten  upon  it.  A  border  of  lo- 
ed  ornaments,  filled  with  crosses,  edges  the  regal  mantle. 


The  border  of  the  dalmatic  resembles  a  Eeriea  of  orarlapping  taitt. 
The  ander-garmcnts  have  studded  borders,  srraiigcd  is  single  )iaa. 
or  groups  of  five  each.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Stothard's  irori; 
for  the  studj  of  these  details,  which  are  too  minute  for  the  scale  n 
which  my  cut  ia  given.  The  regal  gloves,  with  the  large  jewel  <a 
the  buck  of  the  hand,  should,  however,  be  noticed  as  eharaeteristir 
of  dignity. 

The  effigy  of  Queen  Berengaria  was  delineated  by  Mr.  Slothiid 
from  the  remains  of  her  tomb  in  the  Abbey  of  L'Espan,  near  Mau. 
The  queen    is   repreaenlcd 
^i  with    her    hair   unconfinod 

■^  ■  "id  Bowing,  but  partly  eoB' 

?nled    by    the    oorerdarf, 
which  is  placed  an  de- 
gant  erown.  A  large  and  ll^ 
namental  fermail  or  brOM^ 
riuhly  set  with  stones,  bob- 
fines  her  tunic  at  the  neck. 
ith  which  is  Ihe  broid 
Becuring  the  manllh 
and  hanging  from  the 
ders  nearly  to  the  feet  }»■ 
hiiid.  To  a  decorated  giidlft 
which  encircles  her  waist,  ii 


9  improreniflnt  of  tma  uid  sTmoor  the  diief  and  moat  im- 
at  dunges  were  effected.  The  dresa,  devcribed  and  depicted 
I  tbne  of  theNramaus,  wu  tliatitill  worn;  or  modified  a  little, 
tfaeae  examples,  lelected  from  the  Sloane  collection  of  ]tfSS.iii 
lituh  Mnwnm,  and  marked 
97S.  It  gires  us  the  coa- 
4>f  the  youth  and  elden  of 
MMnmnnity.  The  yonng 
w«an  an  omainental  tip- 
roimd  the  neck ;  a  plain 
Ted  tnnic,  tight  at  the 
,  and  which  Tuies  from 

worn  at   the  commence- 

of  this  centnTj,  in  being 
BT  and  dosed  all  round,  in- 

of  open  at  the  right  side, 
Bj  hare  been  described  in  a 
JOS  page.  High  boots  now  ' 
to  hare  become  the  general 
Ml,  and  the  jonth  wears  a 
wifhing  above  the  ancle.    The  elder  Bgnre,  which  in  the  ori- 

rafneaents  a  nkedical  practitioner,  wears  a  hood  of  a  pecn- 
arm  i  a  long  gown  reaching  to  hia  feet,  over  which  is  a  tunic 
Md  by  a  girdle  at  the  waist ;  a  mantle,  fastened  as  nsnal  on 
ght  shoulder,  and  leaving  that  arm  free,  envelopes  the  entire 
The  beard  appears  to  have  been  shaved,  or  at  least  trimmed 
■  than  it  was  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  jnat  referred. 
B  ladiea  seem  to  have  retained  the  same  coetnme,  bnt  to  have 
aii«d  their  trains  and  sleeves,  which  now  hang  but  six  or  eight 
I  from  the  wrist.  The  long  plaited  hur,  enclosed  sometimea 
I  silken  case  of  embroidery,  appears  to  have  been  also  dis> 
d,  and  moderation  to  hare  reigned  for  a  sesson. 
e  earlieet  wonitm^ttat  effigy  of  an  English  sovereign  in  this 
ry  is  that  of  King  John,  in  WorcestAr  Cathedral.  It  is  of 
'  workmanabip  than  the  continental  effigies  before  described, 
rat  probably  the  work  of  a  native  sculptor.    He  wears  a  super* 

of  crimson  embroidered  with  gold  ;  a  golden  belt,  richly 
ted,  confining  the  waiat,  and  descending  beyond  the  knee. 
ander-tanic  is  doth  of  gold,  of  whidi  material  the  mantle 
in  to  be  formed,  which  is  lined  with  green.  His  hose  are  red, 
he  fboea  black ;  gilt  spurs  are  fastened  over  them  by  stmps  of 
t-bhie  oolonr,  sbiped  with  green  and  yellow.  The  peculiarity 
qS 
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of  this  costmne  is  its  shortnesa,  when  contracted  with  the  flowing 
drapericH  of  the  earlier  clBgiea.  Tlie  mantle  ia  fastened  upon  tii 
aliouldera  bo  fur  back  oa  not  at  ail  to  interfere  with  tie  full  aleen 
of  the  tunic  ;  or,  indeed,  to  be  more  than  just  visible  at  the  si 
of  the  figure.  His  beard  ia  closely  tiimmed,  and  the  face  stem  «f 
feat 

The  effigy  of  Isabel  d' AngoulSme,  the  third  and  last  wife  of  Jokii, 
who  took  the  veil,  and  died  at  Fonlevraud,  is  regullf  attired,  mi 
varies  but  little  from  that  of  Qaeen  Berongaria.  She  wears  a  clost 
gown  with  embroidered  cuffs  and  collar,  confined  by  a  sligbtlj  at- 
niunented  girdle.  A  mantle  with  a  border,  held  by  a  narrow  hacd 
crossing  the  breast,  envelopes  the  figure.  A  plain  crown  is  npos 
the  head,  a  bcrcliief  falls  over  the  shoulder  Irom  beneath  it,  audi 
band  passes  round  the  chin. 

From  what  little  we  can  gather  of  the  costume  of  Uiis  period,it 
would  appear  that  splendour  of  appearance  and  costliness  of  n 
rial,  rather  than  quaintuess  of  shape,  wss  studied  by  the  noblM. 
The  mantle  in  particular  was  splendidly  adorned.  Strutt  tolls  ■ 
that  "  Bobert  Bloet,  Bishop  of  London,  made  a  present  to  Sitf 
Henry  I.  of  a  mantle  of  exquisitely  fine  cloth,  Itacd  with  black  table 
with  white  spots,  which  cost  £100  of  the  money  of  that  time  if  ai 
Bichard  I.  possessed  a  mantle  still  more  splendid,  and  prob^^ 
3,  which  is  said  to  have  been  striped  in  strai^t  lines, 
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;8,  fitted  with  close  Bcarlet  hose,  and  crossed  all  the  way  up  by 
rt^rs  of  gold  stuff*,  have  a  yery  rich  and  elegant  appearance, 
oves,  jewelled  at  the  back,  became  a  characteristic  distinction 
Ui  the  higher  classes,  both  in  church  and  state. 
rhe  commonalty  dressed  much  as  usual.    Plain  tunics,  strong 
Dte,  and  a  hood  for  the  head ;  or  else  a  hat  of  cloth,  leather,  or 
b ;  and  coarsely  made  warm  gloves,  without  separate  fingers,  com- 
)ted  their  costume.    The  women  wore  long  gowns,  and  swathed 
)  head  in  kerchiefs  or  hoods  that  fell  over  the  shoulders. 
rhe  effigy  of  the  next  English  monarch,  Henry  HI.,  is  at  West- 
Qster,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  great  simplicity.*    A  long 
tmatic,  oyer  which  is  thrown  a  capacious  mantle,  fastened  by  a 
x)ch  as  usual  on  the  right  shoulder,  are  the  robes  in  which  he  is 
sflsed :  no  ornament  or  border  appears  on  either ;  the  crown  is  also 
y  simple.    The  only  splendid  articles  of  apparel  are  the  boots, 
ich  are  covered  by  firetwork,  each  square  being  ornamented  with 
igure  of  a  lion.    Boots  of  this  kind,  of  scarlet,  and  embroidered 
loifuUy  with  gold,  were  fashionable  among  the  nobles  of  the  land. 
my  rich  stuffs  were  introduced  about  this  time,  such  as  cloth  of 
Idekin,  a  rich  silk  woven  with  gold,  and  so  termed  because  it 
B  made  and  imported  from  Baldeck,  or  Babylon.    It  became  the 
hion  to  ornament  the  edges  of  the  garments  by  cutting  them 
o  the  shape  of  leaves,  or  series  of  half-circles  (and  of  wluch  we 
U  see  many  instances  a  little  further  on),  which  obtained  for  the 
isaes  so  ornamented  the  name  of  contoise  or  quintis  ;  a  word  de- 
ed, as  the  garment  probably  was,  from  the  French,  and  indica- 
9  of  the  quaifUness  or  capricious  fancy  displayed  in  this  article  of 

8S. 

Hie  reign  of  Henry  III.  extended  over  fifty-six  years ;  but  during 
t  whole  of  that  period  little  or  no  change  of  form  is  perceptible  in 
civil  costume  of  the  people.  A  glance  at  the  drawings  in  Mat- 
w  Faris's  laves  qfthe  Offu^s,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  exe- 
ed  by  his  own  hand  during  this  reign,  will  show  this  fully ;  the 
ies  are  engraved  in  Strutt's  Morda  Angel- Cynan,  voL  i.f  These 
lies  occupy  thirty-three  plates,  and  will  supply  the  artist  with 
horiiy  for  the  costume  of  all  grades  of  society  during  this 
p. 
rhe  cut  on  the  next  page  is  from  one  of  the  series,  and  represents 

A  portrait  of  this  monarch,  nearly  the  sizo  of  life,  and  copied  from  this 
y,  is  given  in  6ough*s  Sepulchral  Monuments. 
The  original  MB.  is  in  the  Cotton  Library,  marked  Nero,  D.  1. 


tho  introduction  of  King  Offa  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  pettj 
kings  of  YorkBhire.  The  cstremo  aiinplioilj  of  the  dressei  of  the 
entire  group  will  be  at  ouce  remarked,  and  tlie  total  absence  of  <hii»- 
mental  deeoratioa ;  the  looae  gowns,  falling  to  the  feet  in  smple  fbldi. 
and  the  capacious  mantleB,  would  be  excellent  materiol  in  the  hmda 
of  the  ortiat,  hb  anoh  a  costume  ia  auBccptible  of  much  gimple  dig- 
nity.  and  even  grandenr  of  treatment. 
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formed  into  tlie  other ;  thus  ye  change  bodies.  When  it  becomes 
old,  the  collar  is  cut  off;  when  deprived  of  the  collar,  it  is  made  a 
mantle:  thus  in  the  manner  of  Protens  are  garments  changed. 
When  at  length  winter  returns,  many  engraft  immediately  upon  the 
cape  a  capuce ;  then  it  is  squared;  after  being  squared  it  is  rounded, 
and  so  it  becomes  an  amice.  If  there  remain  any  morsels  of  the 
cloth  or  skin  which  is  cut,  they  do  not  want  a  use :  of  these  are  made 
glores.  This  is  the  general  manner  they  all  make  one  robe  out  of 
another,  English,  Germans,  French,  and  Normans,  with  scarcely  an 
exception.  Thus  cape  is  declined,"  continues  the  old  author,  "  but 
mantle  otherwise :  in  the  first  year,  while  it  is  still  fresh,  the  skin 
and  the  cloth  being  both  new,  it  is  laid  up  in  a  box ;  when,  how- 
erer,  the  fur  begins  to  be  worn  ofi*,  and  Uie  thread  of  the  seams 
broken,  the  fur  is  clipped  and  placed  on  a  new  mantle,  until  at  last, 
in  order  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  it  is  given  to  the  servant  for  his 
wages." 

A  general  simplicity  of  costume  is  visible  during  the  next  reign. 
Edward  I.  is  reported  to  have  declared  the  impossibility  of  adding 
or  diminishing  real  worth  by  outward  apparel.  Eor  himself,  he 
enforced  the  remark  by  always  dressing  in  a  plain  and  imostenta- 
tious  manner,  little  differing  from  a  common  citizen.  His  only 
magnificence  was  noble  and  heroic  deeds.  However  costly  the 
stuffs  of  which  the  dresses  of  this  period  were  composed,  they  al- 
ways appear  to  have  been  of  the  plainest  and  most  unpretending 
foTUL.  Of  this  monarch  no  monumental  effigy  exists.  He  was 
buried  at  Westminster ;  and  the  tomb  was  opened  in  1774,  when 
the  body  of  the  monarch  was  discovered  regally  habited  in  a  dal- 
matic of  red  silk  damask,*  a  crimson  satin  mantle  fastened  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  gilt  fibula,  decorated  with  precious  stones ;  a  stolef  of 
white  tissue,  ornamented  with  gilt  quatrefoils  and  knots  of  pearl, 
crossed  the  breast,  and  jewelled  gloves  decorated  the  hands.  The 
lower  part  of  the  body  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth  of  gold, 
which  was  not  disturbed.;!; 

The  effigy  of  his  beloved  queen,  Eleanor,  is  remarkable  for  a  ma- 

*  DamMcus  was  celebrated  during  this  period  for  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
mental fltufb,  and  hence  the  name  of  "  damask"  was  applied  to  them ;  as  diaper 
is  said  to  be  derived  firom  "  D'Tpres,*'  of  Ypres,  a  town  noted  for  the  rich  stuffs 
and  fine  linen  there  fabricated. 

f  The  stole  was  an  article  of  priestly  costume.  A  good  example  occurs  upon 
the  figure  of  John  de  Campden,  engraved  and  described  in  the  account  of  the 
eoclesiastical  oostmne  worn  during  this  period. 

X  Upon  his  great  seal  the  king  is  depicted  ia  a  dabnatic,  super-tunic,  and 
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jcBtic  nimplicity,    A  long  goivn  with  d  loose  eloere,  bene&th  wliiifcB 
appciLTs  that  of  the  under-ganucnt  tight  to  tho  wiist,  and  a  letf  I 
mantle,  spcnred  over  the  breaat  by  a  narrow  band,  held  in  the  Irft    I 
hnod,  the  folds  railing  down  &iid  envclopiog  \ha  feet,  complete  Um    , 
dresB.  which  Li  utterly  devoid  of  ornament.  Il  be&ra  &  strong  vetem-    i 
hiaDee  iu  groc«  and  elegance  to  the  figure  of  the  queen  in  one  of  Um 
niches  of  WalthniD-croae.  erected  to  her  niemoTy  by  the  king,  ud   j 
which  has  bcenengraved  in  FlainiBn'g  Z^ffitrc-f  on  5njfpf(trv.  Speak-    I 
ing  of  that  plored  in  thia  eross,  and  of  thoae  at  Northunptoo  and 
GeddingtoD,  he  bbjb  :  "  The  statues  hare  cousiderable  aimpUcitjoad    1 
delicacy ;  they  partake  of  the  character  and  grace  of  the  Bchool  ot 
PisoDO  ;  aud  it  is  not  unlikely,  aa  the  gepulehral  statue  &ud  tomb 
of  Henry  III.  vros  exeeuted  by  Italians,  that  these  statues  of  QuMti 
Eleanor  mi)];ht  hare  been  done  by  some  of  tiie  numerous  travelliog 
scholars  from  Pisano's  school."* 

The  general  mole  costume  during  this  reign  appcara  to  hare  cal- 
eistod  of  a  long  gown  reaching  to  the  heels,  and  fastened  round  llu 
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Bet  close  together  from  the  elbow  to  the  wriBt) ;  a  capa- 
and  dose-fitting  boots ;  or  tight  stockings  (sometimes 
idered)  and  shoes.  Wide  and  flowing  mantles  were  worn. 
a  the  preyions  page  is  a  yerj  carious  delineation  of 
of  apparel,  expressly  displayed,  and  is  copied  from  a 
period,  preserved  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Paris  (Snp. 
olmne  is  a  collection  of  poems,  two  of  which  are  de- 
ralizations  of  parts  of  dress,  and  the  figures  here  given 
mB  of  these  poems.  The  first,  the  Xoy  qf  the  Garde^ 
I  the  exact  form  of  the  snper-timic  now  so  universally 
lich  was  so  called  in  France.  In  the  original  drawing 
r  held  in  the  hand  of  the  man  who  displays  it  is  of  a  grey 
lat  worn  by  himself  is  red,  and  he  wears  a  white  coif, 
oem,  devoted  to  the  Mantle  qfSonour,  is  headed  by  the 
r  figures,  and  displays  that  article,  which  is  very  gay  in 
a  deep  scarlet  border,  the  entire  surface  being  laid  out 

white  escallops :  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  (which 
le  engraving)  is  of  a  rich  blue,  with  an  edge  like  scales 
sach  row  of  patterns.  The  man  who  holds  it  is  in  a 
dress,  he  wears  a  coif  and  a  broad  collar,  which  lies 
1  his  shoulders.  These  very  curious  drawings,  which 
efore  been  engraved,  are  particularly  valuable  as  illus- 
stume ;  it  is  very  rare  to  find  designs,  like  these  are,  ex- 
ived  for  the  display  of  peculiarities  in  dress, 
i'  costume  may  be 
Ltage  in  the  annexed 
>m  the  Sloane  MS., 
L  wimple  or  gorget 
mnd  the  neck,  and 
r  pins  at  the  sides 
which  are  covered 
*&  ;  a  gown  of  capa- 
[mconfined  at  the 
tose  in  the  sleeves, 
ind  in  the  dirt.  The 
it,  which  is  darker, 
lat  fit  closely  ;  and 
y  be  turned  over, 
ip  round  the  bot- 
unecessary  amount 
was  used  in  ladies' 
)d  them  always  obnoxious  to  the  satirists  of  the  period. 
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the  morrow,  when  he  ehould  be  carried  to  1>6  bni^ 
ia  the  regal  investments,  having  a  golden  oni)B.^:^M  *  sRDgle  lio«, 
gloves  on  the  haoda ;  boots  wrought  with  gold  n^M«'  ■>  *'t'"«'J'i 
a  great  ring  on  the  finger,  and  a  sceptic  In  ih^^^^^m  te  tW  ■■ 
sword:  he  lay  n-ith  hia  face  aQcororML"  .^^^  l^lByrji''dai 
agrees  with  the  eSigy.  The  right  bud,^  ^md»^ 
sceptre,  haa  been  destrojed ;  the  only  VMia' 
being  ia  the  sword,  which  is  not  girt,  biii^^^^Mlbf  Mr- 
king's  leh  side,  with  the  belt  twisted  rom   __   .iCIlniM  ni 

His  queen,  Eleanor  of  Guicnue,  in  ntt<-   ~      -^   ^m  i*  n 
a  crown  upon  her  head,  which  is  als'  _ 

hanging  in  folds  upon  her  ehoulilL-r.  ^im^lnt  fw*!;^*' 

collar  at  the  neck,  aad  fMl>.'ri.  ■}        ■  ««  w  it«  oorerchirf 

girdle,  envelopes  the  body  .  ^^i^*[^Md 

where  they  become  slightly  v\  ■  ,  ^m.  itegeind* 

under-tunic  is  visible  at  ihc  ti<  .^^^ii^miot\>vX'^ 

brooch.    A  copacious  , 

a  strap,  or  band,  across  tho  1 1 '  ^  ^r*^  «  tba  DM 

of  the  fignro,  and  partially  a,  .  ,^^^i^v  the  biV^ 

upon  the  queen's  dress  coiUM^^^p^^^  ^^  ^^n(  ^  WBlIp 

point  from  point,  within 
agonal  bars  of  gold  that 

Eichard  1.  wears  a  crown," 
n  honey suckli 


IIS  and  armour  the  chief  and  moat  im- 
:i'J.  The  dress,  described  and  depicted 
WHS  that  Btill  worn ;  or  modified  a  little, 

^fc..       "^  ''^.  «fin;t<'il  from  the  Sloane  collection  of  MSS.  in 

^        — ■<!  iui.1  lUicrs  of 

_  "  ■  ■        j'lic     young 

liu'utal  lip. 

iiLik  :  a    plain 
~  .  .    iiylit    at    the 

Mil-  comtDeace- 

r^iiry,  in  being 

'~'.  rj  all  round,  in- 

:.i.  the  right  side, 

■  -vn  described  in  a 

.>'.    High  boots  now 

'.'  I  iccome  the  general 

:  ;'l  the  youth  wears  a 

':>iii;  above  the  ancle.    The  elder  figure,  which  in  the  ori- 

.  >'{irfsenta  &  medical  practitioner,  wears  a  hood  of  a  pecn- 

'111 ;  a  long  gowD  reaching  to  his  feet,  over  which  is  a  tunic 

••d  by  a  girdle  »t  the  waist ;  a  mantle,  fastened  aa  usual  on 

jht  shoulder,  and  leaving  that  arm  &ce,  envelopes  the  entire 

The  beard  appears  to  have  been  shaved,  or  at  least  trimmed 

than  it  was  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

!  ladies  Mem  to  have  retained  the  same  costume,  bnt  to  hare 

ned  their  tmins  and  sleeves,  which  now  hong  but  six  or  eight 

I  from  the  wrist    The  long  plaited  hair,  enclosed  sometimes 

I  nlken  case  of  embroidery,  appears  to  have  been  also  dis- 

1,  and  moderation  to  hare  reigned  for  a  season. 

I  eariieet  mmuaneitUU  effigy  of  on  English  sovereign  in  this 

If  is  that  of  King  John,  in  Worcester  Cathedral.    It  is  of 

worlcmaaship  than  the  continental  effigies  before  described, 

as  probably  the  work  of  a  native  sculptor.    He  wears  a  super- 

of  crimson  embroidered  with  gold  ;  a  golden  belt,  richly 

^  confining  the   waist,  and  descending  beyond  the  Imee. 

mder-tunio  is  cloth  of  gold,  of  which  material  the  mantle 

n  to  be  formed,  which  is  lined  with  green.    His  hose  ore  red, 

le  ahoea  block ;  gilt  spnrs  are  fastened  over  them  by  straps  of 

l-blne  ookmr,  striped  with  green  and  yelloir.    Tlie  peculiarity 

o2 
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of  girdles  confining  tlto  iruat  of  male  or  female.  Bomettmes  tiM 
Bnpcr-tunie  is  alit  at  the  sides,  or  in  front  to  the  hipa,  diaplaying  tha 
nnder-garment.  Shoes  are  generally  worn  reaching  to  the  aakkM, 
with  pointed  toes,  and  slightly  ornamented. 

The  female  carriee  a  distaff,  and  wears  a  hood  or  kerchief  awaAad 
round  the  head,  and  tied  in  a  knot  at  Uie  side ;  a  wide  gown,  nthsr 
short,  being  caught  np  onder  the  arm,  displays  Uie  nnder-gannent, 
and  the  high  boots  reaching  to  the  oalf  of  the  leg  taetetted  by  rows 
of  buttons  up  their  fronts. 

In  "  A  book  for  the  Freserration  of  the  Health,"  ■  MS.  of  Uw 
fonrt«enth]  centnTj,  preserved  among  those  once  belonging  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  2436],  are  the  fonr  enrions 
figures  engraved  on  this  page,  and  which  give  the  form  of  the  gar- 
ments worn  by  men  at  each  season  of  the  year.  In  spring  the  hood 
is  drawn  orer  Qte  head,  and  the  hands  are  placed  for  wannth  in  tiw 
opening  of  the  sieereless  surcoat,  beneath  which  appears  the  tmue 
with  its  close  sleeves.  In  summer  the  short  tunic  only  is  tran, 
without  hood  or  surcoat,  and  is  confined  at  tite  wuat  by  a  girdle. 
In  autumn  we  see  the  same  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  f"!^*!"- 
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■km.**  In  iimuner,  lineit,  or  eren  Bilk,  will  ba  warm  eaoagbu  In 
■atoinn  he  adTi«M  the  dothing  of  spring,  or  Bomething  thicker  and 
warmer.  In  winter  he  recommends  good  substantial  woollen  gar- 
ments, well  lined  with  fan,  of  which  he  considers  the  fox's  as  the 
warmest :  bat  if  this  be  nnattainnbla,  he  advises  the  nse  of  that  of 
hares,  or  eren  of  cats. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  cottnme  of  this  period  was  the  hood, 
■IwajB  exhibiting  ft  great  variety  of  form,  as  if  the  ingenuity  of 
fashionable  changes  had  been  chieflj  directed  to  decorate  the  heads 
that  invented  them.  Specimens  have  been  selected  from  Sloane 
HS.,  So.  346,  and  exhibits  some  of  the  commonest  forms.  Fig.  1 
displays  the  hood  closely  fitting  the  head  and  neck,  the  point  that 
hang*  down  the  back  when  the  hood  is  withdrawn  projecting  over 
the  tbrehead.  Fig.  2  is  a  flat  cap  witlt  a  narrow  border,  that  jost 
eorera  the  npper  part  of 
the  headf  sinking  in  the 
eentoe,  and  thence  rising 
to  a  point,  as  if  to  form  a 
conrenient  handle  for  its 
removal.  Fig.  3  shows  an 
equally  common  form  of 
hood,  which  is  more  ca- 
pacioos,  hanging  loosely 
over  the  shoulders,  being 
a  comfortable  combina- 
tion of  tippetand  hood,  no 
donbt  exceedingly  warm 
and  convenient  in  bad 
weather ;  it  is  closed  tightly  abont  the  head  by  the  liripipe,  or  long 
pendent  tail  of  the  hood,  that  bong  down  the  back  when  the  hood 
was  thrown  off,  and  was  wound  like  a  bandage  abont  it  when  placed 
over  the  head.  Fig.  4  exhibits  the  hat  usually  worn,  and  which  is 
precisely  BimilBr  to  a  modem  countryman's ;  it  is  slung  round  the 
neck  by  a  string ;  the  head  being  generally  uncovered,  except  in  bad 
weather,  when  the  capnchon  or  hood  was  brought  over  the  head,  and 
the  hat  placed  over  that,  giving  it  a  double  protection.  !Fig.  5  is  a 
conical  flexible  cap  of  woollen  or  cloth,  turned  up  round  the  edges, 
and  very  similar  to  the  nightcaps  still  worn  by  the  lower  class  of  the 
conunonity.  Some  dozens  of  cuts  might  be  given  if  all  varieties 
were  shown,  but  those  most  in  use  are  here  depicted . 

There  was  a  singular  kind  of  hood,  deserving  a  more  distinct 
illnstntion ;  it  covered  the  head  and  shoulders,  reaching  to  the 


elbow,  htiTing  pointed  ends  spreading  tt  each  aide.  The  abon 
ont,  from  the  !B^maii(!es  of  St.  Oraal  and  Lancelot,  in  the  Brituh 
Museum  (Additional  'MS.  10,293).  will  show  it  perfectlj.  It  repn- 
■enta  a  conntrjwoman  in  the  act  of  chnming,  to  iHiom  a  Mind 
b^gar  ia  approaching  to  uk  alms,  cariTing  his  child  on  his  back, 
both  wearing  their  hooda.*  The  beggar's  dog,  with  a  diah  in  hii 
mouth,  ahona  the  antiquity  of  thia  mode  of  begging.  Tba  eonn* 
trywoman  at  her  chnm  ia  a.  good  specimen  of  coBtnme:  her  luad 
ig  warmlj  tied  up  in  her  kerchief;  ahe  wears  ad  apron,  and  her  gown 
ia  prudently  pinned  up  around  her,  showing  her  dark  pettaeaat 
beneath.    This  mannacript  was  executed  in  1316. 

A  good  apecimen  of  tha  costnme  of  a 
fenisle  of  tbe  higher  claaflea  is  here  givL'n. 
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I.  The  lower  part  of  the  diem  conaista  of  Uie  wide  gown,  lying 
df,  and  oompletelf  concealing  the  feet ;  but  this  has  been  omit- 
1  onr  cat,  in  order  to  display  the  apper  part  of  this  interesting 
'  to  greater  advaiitage. 

e  general  coitmne  Tip  to  this  period  hod  been  exceedingly  plain, 
abondant  enunptet  may  be  fonnd  in  a  very  common  book, 
1>  Sportt  and  Piutimet  of  the  People  qf  England,  aa  repnb- 
1  by  Hone,  with  woodcat  facaimiles  of  the  original  deline&- 
of  ancient  games  and  amosementB,  given  in  manuicript  iJlu- 
tionB,  many  of  which  were  executed  at  this  period,  such  as  those 
d  from  Boyal  MS.  2  B  7,  etc. 

.era  ia  another  manuscript  of  the  St.  Graal  in  the  Boyal  CoUeo- 
British  Museum,  marked  14  B  3,  of  this  period,  from  whence 
{Toap  has  been  selected,  giring  the  dresses  of  a  king,  his  coor- 
■nd  conncillora.  The  simplicity  of  the  whole  group  is  re- 
able.    The  earring  on  the  ohair  or  throne  of  the  long  is  of 


nmpleit  kind,  and  the  back  and  arms  look  as  if  mode  of  wicker, 
crown  and  shoes  of  the  royal  figure  are  the  only  articles  of 
■door,  if  we  except  the  robe,  which  is  lined  with  for. 
le  group  given  in  next  page,  from  the  same  MS.,  may  be 
pted  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  this  general  simplicity. 
T  are  person*  of  the  highest  class,  yet  they  wear  dresses  npon 
h,  no  decoration  appears.  The  gentlemen  wear  a  super-tonic 
liing  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  with  wide  sleeves,  showing  those  of 
nnder-garment.    The  way  in  which  the  hood  was  worn  over 


coanmx  iw  neuxD. 


the  head,  or  tlirown  upoa  Aa 
shoolden,  ii  diatanetlj  leca. 
Thef  cany  ^ree  in  thdr 
handi,  ■  rery  oommon  pruv 
tice  at  thu  period.  The  Udj'i 
dreM  is  too  nmple  to    need 


The  brilliant  Tcogn  of  Ed- 
ward Ht.  vaa  favonrable  to 
the  foil  derelopment  of  tint 
diiplay  in  ooatome  which  begui 
daring  that  of  hia  trnfortniiate 
father,  and  to  the  foat«riiig  of 
a  good  Uete  for  ita  regalataim. 
Peace  and  commeroe  did  mnck 
in  inducing  this,  ae  new  Inxniiei  were  imported  in  great  abnndanea. 
No  lesH  than  eight  Bomptuaiy  laws  were  enacted  in  one  seaaion  of 
Farliament  in  this  r«gn.  The  effigy  of  Edward  at  Weatminatar  ii 
remarkable  for  its  simple,  yet  rich  and  majestic  style.  A  long 
dalmatic,  open  in  iront  to  the  thigh,  displaya  the  nnder-tonie,  the 
•leoreg  of  which  reach  to  the  root  of  the  thnmb,  and  are  bnttooed 
closely  all  the  way  from  the  elbow ;  his  mantle  and  i 
rich  borders,  and  the  shoes  are  splendidly  embroidered. 
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centre ;  and  lie  wean,  suspended  from  it,  on  the  left  side,  an  orna- 
mental purse  (or  ffipciere,  as  it  was  now  generally  termed),*  and 
a  small  dagger.    His  shoes  have  long  pointed  toes,  and  are  fast- 
ened up  the  centre  with  rows  of  buttons — an  exceedingly  common 
and  fashionable  mode  of  securing  and  ornamenting  any  portion  of 
the  dress  that  required  fastening.    Not  the  least  curious  part  of 
this  figure  is  the  hood,  carried  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  which 
dearlj  shows  the  peculiar  shape  of  this  head-tiro.    It  is  in  this  in- 
stance so  slung,  that  the  pendant,  or  liripipe,  hangs  in  front  of  the 
breast;  the  opening  for  the  face  is  seen,  and  the  double  border 
ornamenting  the  neck;  it  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  warm 
article  of  clothing,  enc-asing  head  and  shoulders,  with  but  a  slight 
oval  opening  for  the  face.    The  lady  wears  a  long  gown,  over  which 
is  a  cyeku,  or  tightly-fitting  upper-tunic.     She  carries  in  her  hand 
her  gloves,  which  at  this  period  were  very  commonly  worn,  and 
are  as  commonly  depicted  in  the  illuminations,  either  carried  in  the 
hand,  or  tucked  in  the  girdle,  when  not  actually  worn.    Her  hair  is 
fastened  in  a  reticulated  caul,  and  from  it  streams  the  long  contoue, 
lo  fashionable  during  this  reign  and  the  preceding  one,  and  which 
fi^uently  fioats  a  yard  or  more  in  length  ^m  the  jousting-helmet 
of  the  knight.    It  was  no  unfrequent  thing  for  the  noble  ladies  to 
decorate  their  long  gowns  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  their  family. 
A  good  example  occurs  in  the  cut  on  next  page,  copied,  as  are  the  two 
figurea  just  described,  from  the  illuminations  in  the  famous  Psalter 
executed  for  Sir  Geofirey  Loutterell,  who  died  in  1345.     It  repre- 
sents that  nobleman,  armed  at  all  points,  receiving  from  the  ladies 
of  hia  family  his  tilting-helmet,  shield,  and  pavon,  as  the  triangular 
flag  held  by  one  of  the  ladies  was  termed.    The  cut  will  show  the 
constant  repetition  of  his  coat-of-arms  (azure,  a  bend  between  six 
martlets  argent)  on  every  article  where  it  could  be  introduced ;  and 
embroidered  on  a  large  scale  upon  the  flowing  dress  of  the  foremost 
hdj,  who  displays  the  arms  of  Loutterell  impaling  or,  a  lion  ram- 
pant vert  for  Sutton ;  his  wife,  whom  this  figure  represents,  being 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Eichard  de  Sutton.    The  lady  behind,  who 
carriea  the  shield,  impales  azure,  a  bend  or,  a  label  argent,  for 
ScTope  of  Masham,  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Sir  Geofirey  Loutterell 
having  married  the  daughters  of  Sir  Geofirey  Scrope.    The  fre- 
quent tournaments  and  jousts,  so  much  patronized  by  the  king — 
who,  indeed,  re-established  at  Windsor  the  *'  Bound  Table,"  and 

*  A  very  fine  ipeciiDen  in  stamped  leather  will  be  found  engraved  in  the 
GloMary  to  this  voluine. 

H 
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enconragcd  to  the  utmost  the  chivalric  feeling  of  tJie  nobilitj'— 

rendcreil  a  great  display  of  heraldic  gorgeoiianess  a.  necesaary  mcaaa 
IF  detoeting  the  knight  who  -waa  bo  comjiletclv  concealed  fc 
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th«  ahoei  of  rich  workmtuuhip. 
The  other  Sgoxe,  which  in  an 
excellent  example  of  the  ordi- 
aaij  coatnine  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  day,  ia  from  an  illiimmatian 
of  this  period  in  my  own  poB- 
sesaion,which,w)th  some  others, 
have  been  ratUenilj  cut  from 
a  copy  of  the  famoiu  Soman 
it  la  Sote.  Bit  hair  [which 
during  this  period  was  gene- 
nlly  cut  close  orer  the  fore- 
head, and  allowed  to  flow  at 
the  sides,  encircling  the  shonl- 
den)  is  lozDriant.  Hia  hood, 
leu  ample  than  that  of  the 
other    figure,    embnMxa     the 

neck,  and  hanga  behind  :  it  is  of  crimson.  His  tightly-Gtting  cote- 
hardie,  of  dark  blue,  ia  encircled  at  the  hips  by  an  elegantly  orna- 
mented girdle,  which  is  never  represented,  either  on  male  or  female 
figurea,  as  encompasBiiig  tie  waist,  and  is  generally  divided  into  a 
series  of  aqoare  compartments,  exhibiting  ornamental  patterns,  many 
of  which  are  of  great  beauty ;  a  small  dagger  or  anelace  hangs  from 
the  girdle.  The  right  stocking  is  white,  the  left  one  red,  and  the 
shoes  (of  the  general  fashion)  are  open  at  the  instep,  and  fastened 
lonnd  the  ankle. 

A  kni^t  of  France,  OeofTroi  de  la  Tour  Landry,  wrote  a  treatise 
onmorala  and  behariour  for  the  use  of  his  daughters,  whii:h  he  be- 
gan in  1371 ,  and  in  which  occur  many  very  curious  notices  of  dress.' 
He  alludes  to  the  cote-hsrdie  as  a  German  (Almayne)  fashion  in  a 
abarj  he  tella  of  two  knights,  brothers,  who  took  upon  them  always 
to  repiore  improprieties.  One  day,  at  a  groat  feast,  there  came  in  a 
fonng  squire  clothed  in  a  cote-bordie,  after  the  German  fashioa; 
one  of  the  knights  called  this  young  squire,  and  asked  him  where 
waa  his  fiddle,  or  snch  other  instrument  as  belonged  unto  a  min- 
stteL  "  Sir,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  cannot  meddle  with  such  things ; 
it  is  not  my  ci»ft  nor  science."  "  Sir."  said  the  knight,  "  I  cannot 
imderstand  yon ;  yonr  array  is  like  unto  a  minstrel.  I  have  known 
all  yoar  ancestors,  and  the  knights  and  squires  of  yonr  lineage,  which 
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were  all  wortli;^  men,  bat  1  never  uw  one  of  them  cIoQied  in  andi 
army."  This  compariaon  of  liiii  appearance  to  that  of  an  itinerant 
Giliiler,  induced  him  to  put  on  "another  gown"  immedintely,  and 
give  the  offending  garment  to  a  servant. 

The  parti-coloured  drcSBes  were  especially  obnoxiona  to  the  dergf 
and  satirists.  The  red  ride  of  a  gentleman,  they  declare,  gives  them 
the  idea  of  his  having  been  half-roasted,  or  that  he  and  hia  dreM 
were  aiQicted  by  Si.  Antkons'tjire!  The  clei^were  abriotly  en- 
joined to  eschew  the  hctcrogcQeons  fashion,  and  church  cantm 
were  levelled  at  those  whose  love  of  finny  induced  them  to  patro- 
nize it. 

Tlic  beautiful  bronze  figures  of  the  children  of  Edward  IIL,  that 
are  on  the  south  side  of  hia  sumptnoos  tomb  in  Weatminat«r  Abb^, 
may  be  cit«d  as  fine  gT^iiplM 
'lO  coshiuic  of  thifl  era  ;  two 
are  engraved  here.     The  bidy 
has  ber  hair  arranged  in  square 
plaits  at  the  sides  of  the  bead. 
similar  to  Queen  Philippe's  ;  a 
baud,  ormunented  with  jewels, 
encircles    the    forehead ;    hw 
tight-fitting  gown  is  plain  and 
.ted, hanging  in  folds 
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■ttire  of  the  legs,  all  bat  the  sleeves,  are 
nearly  identical,  snd  again  oonfinn  tlie  old 
adage  of  "  nothing  new  under  the  bub  ;"  a 
phrase  that  niaj  wsll  apply  to  the  changes 
of  fashion.* 

A  long  sumtle  waa  occasionally  worn 
orer  this  dresa,  and  vas  fastened  on  the 
right  sboulder  by  two  or  more  battons, 
or  ornamental  clasps ;  it  completely  en- 
veloped tJie  wearer,  ^'■"Ei^g  to  his  feet ; 
ita  border  was  cut  into  the  shape  of  leaves, 
a  fashion  very  common  at  this  time,  and 
which  has  before  been  alluded  to.  This 
DiantJe  waa  generaUy  allowed  to  hang  over 
the  breast  loosely  pendent,  and  was  thrown 
back  over  the  left  shoulder.  It  may  be 
seen  worn  both  ways  on  the  figures  upon 
Edwsrd's  tomb. 

GeoSroi  de  la  Tour  ImndTy,  in  his  curious  treatise,  tells  many 
edifying  stories  to  his  daughters  of  the  folly  of  new  fashions.  He 
relate*  how  a  young  knight  made  choice  of  the  plainest  of  two 
ladieo,  becanse  she  looked  freshest  and  healthiest,  being  warmly 
clothed  for  the  winter,  the  time  at  which  he  visited  them,  while  the 
more  beantifnl  sister  chilled  herself  in  a  fashionable  cotc-hurdie, 
and  so  lost  her  hosband.  The  Following  extract  will  afford  a,  fair 
example  of  the  curious  style  of  argument  adopted  by  the  good  old 
knight,  whilst  it  speaks  of  the  fashion  of  furring  the  garments  as 
being  peculiarly  English ; 

"  Fair  daughters,  I  pray  you  that  ye  bo  not  the  first  to  take 
new  shapes  and  guises  of  array  of  women  of  straage  countries;  as 
I  will  tell  jou,  there  was  a  debate  between  a  baroness  that  dwelt  in 
Gnienne,  and  another  lord  that  was  a  wise  knight  and  a  shrowd :  the 
baroneaa  said  nnto  him,  '  Conain,  I  come  out  of  Brittany,  and  there 
I  have  seen  my  cousin,  yonr  wife,  but  she  is  not  arrayed  like  ladies 
of  this  country  of  Gnienne  be,  nor  of  divers  other  places  here  about ; 
tor  her  hoods,  tails,  and  sleeves  are  not  furred  enough,  after  the 
■hape  that  is  in  fashion  now.'  And  the  knight  answered,  '  Since 
■be  ia  not  arrayed  in  your  guise,  and  that  you  think  her  array  and 
her  fiiP  too  little,  and  blame  me  for  it,  y  du  ahnll  have  no  more  cause 
to  blame  me,  for  I  will  array  her  as  nobly  as  any  of  you  all,  and  as 
qnaintly  if  fcff  yon  have  bat  half  your  hoods  and  coats  furred  with 

*  See  abo  what  is  uid  in  nal«  p.  91.  f  Curicnuly. 


ormine,  or  nuneTer ;  and  I  will  do  better  to  lier,  {<al  will  fiir  her 
^owns,  collars,  Blceves,  and  coats,  the  hair  oatward;  tima  shall  ibe 
be  better  furred  than  other  ladiet  and  gentlewomen.  I  will  see 
that  she  ia  arrayed  aiWr  the  state  of  the  good  women  and  wonhipfiil 
cf  France,  not  of  them  of  this  country  that  are  eril  women,  and 
compsnions  to  Engliiihineii,  and  other  men  of  war,  for  they  were  the 
first  that  brought  up  this  fashion  that  you  lue  of  great  pnrfilee  and 
slit  coats,  for  I  hare  remembrance  of  that  time  and  I  saw  it.  And  to 
take  array  that  such  women  bring  ap  first  I  hold  as  foUj  ;  and  m  to 
ray  wife  she  shall  not ;  hat  the  princesses  and  ladies  of  England  hare 
taken  up  tho  Bold  state  and  gniso,  and  they  may  well  hold  it  if 
they  like ;  but  I  hare  heard  say  that  ladies  and  gentlewomen  ahonld 
sooner  take  the  guise  after  good  women  than  after  evil.' " 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  onr  knight  is  averse  to  fur  clotliing 
at  proper  times,  as  ho  relates  the  panishment  of  a  lady  becaose  she 
"  hod  good  clothes,"  and  "  would  not  do  on  her  good  clotlkea  mi  the 
holidays  nor  on  the  Sundays  for  the  worship  of  onr  Lord;"  IJiongh 
he  tcUa  of  a,  sister  of  St.  Bernard  that  visited  him  "well  arrajed 
with  rieh  clothing,  and  rich  attired  with  pearls  and  precious  etones," 
whom  he  rigidly  admonished  for  "such  pomp  and  pride  to  adom 
such  a  carrionasis  jour  body ;"  and  the  Saint  asks,  "Why  think  yon 
not  of  the  poor  people  that  die  for  hunger  and  eoldP  fortheBu:th 
part  of  your  gay  array  forty  persona  might  be  clothed,  refreshed,  and 
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tier  that  the  hermit  trembled,  and  was  ahnost  out  of  his  wits  for  fear. 
knd  the  angel  comforted  him,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  for  she 
liad  well  deserved  the  pain,  and  more  ;  and  the  hermit  asked  why. 
knd  the  angel  answered,  becanse  when  she  was  alive  she  adorned 
md  painted  her  visage  to  please  the  sight  of  the  world." 

An  excellent  description  of  the  costnme  of  a  lady  in  the  middle 
of  the  fonrteenth  century  occurs  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Degrevant, 
^ted  by  Mr.  Halliwell  for  the  Camden  Society.  The  lady  is  an 
earl's  daughter,  who  is  described  as  elaborately  dressed  in  a  velvet 
gown,  covered  with  pearl  fretwork ;  in  the  centre  of  each  square 
lapphires  were  set,  and  the  gown  was  furred  with  ermine.  Bows  of 
enamelled  buttons  decorated  it.  A  gold  girdle  encircled  her  waist. 
The  hair  was  held  on  high  with  a  coronal  of  gold,  with  rich  bosses 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  a  pointed  frontal  of  pearls.  In  a  future 
page  engravings  are  given  of  head-dresses  which  Ailly  answer  to 
t^  gorgeous  description. 

The  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  fertile  sources  for  a  true 
description  of  the  costume  of  the  day,  and  are  often  very  curious, 
although  frequently  brief  and  casual.  In  Weber's  collection  of 
Early  Metrical  Eomances,  the  dress  of  an  empress  is  thus  described. 
It  should  be  premised  that  the  authors  of  those  days,  like  the  artists, 
clothed  and  described  the  personages  in  their  narratives  precisely 
IS  if  they  lived  in  their  own  time.*  The  lady  is  the  Empress  of 
EU>me ;  and  she,  in  a  fit  of  disappointment, 

"Waxed  wroth; 
She  tare  her  hair  and  eke  her  cloth. 
Her  kirtyl,  her  pilche  of  ermine,f 
Her  kerchiefs  of  silk,  her  smok  of  line,^ 


•  Adam  Davie,  a  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  cited  by  Mr.  Warton,  repre- 
lenta  Pilate  aa  challenging  our  Lord  to  single  combat ;  and  in  Pierce  Plowman's 
Vmon  (edit.  looO,  fol.  08),  the  person  who  pierced  our  Saviour's  side  is  described 
la  a  kniffht  who  came  forth  and  joutted  with  Jestu.  See  the  preface  to  Way 
ind  Ellia's  Fabliaux  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  The  Cottonian 
US.  Bomitian  A  zvii.,  a  devotional  volume  originally  belonging  to  Bichard  II., 
las  upon  its  first  page  a  curious  pictured  version  of  Old  Testament  history  of  a 
omflar  kind.  The  subject  is  David  slaying  Groliath.  Both  combatants  are  re- 
ireaented  within  a  wooden  railing  as  at  a  tournament.  King  Saul,  accompanied 
ij  hia  warder  and  attendants,  is  in  a  pavilion  above;  a  group  of  spectators 
■eating  on  the  railings  around,  and  remarking  on  the  event,  as  they  would  at  a 
judicial  duel  of  Henry's  own  era  in  Smithfield. 

f  A  cloak  or  mantle  lined  with  fur. 

X  linen. 


Al  togcdnp,  with  Ixitb  Sit 
Bbfi  did  rnid  beneath  her  hrcut. 
With  bath  huid«  her  yellow  hur 
Out  of  the  timet  (be  did  tue." 

Tk4  Snta  Oaga. 

Yellow  bair  was  at  thia  time  esteemed  a  beaoty,  vid  tafiron  wii 
used  by  the  ladies  to  dye  it  of  &  colour  esteemed  "  odimu  "  hj  mo- 
dem ladies.  Queen  Elizabeth  long  afterwards  made  yellow  lutii 
fashionable,  as  here  was  of  the  same  tint.  In  the  romanoe  of  J^ 
AlUauiider,  we  are  told  of  Queen  Olimpius : 

"  Her  jcUow  hair  wu  Cur  attired 

With  rich  itrings  of  gold  wired. 

And  ID  wreatha  *baut  did  fall 

To  her  gratia  middta  mulL" 
To  see  this  si^lit,  wo  are  told, 

"  li'eptuubu*  in  the  way  alood, 
With  polled  bead,  and  off  Ua  bood ;" 

which  illuBtratcB  tho  fashion  of  cutting  the  hair,  and  throwing  the 
hood  upon  the  sliouldora,  as  we  haTe  already  engntved  ezam^M. 
The  rostly  nature  of  tbe  robes  occasionally  worn  may  be  ^Uiered 
from  the  following  lines  of  Ipomydon : 

"  IpoiDjrdon  and  Tholomew 
Bobea  h«d  on  and  mantles  new. 
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'  SCanlj  in  his  maatle  lie  sat  at  his  meat, 

With  pall  puret  in  poon,*  was  proudly  pight  ;t 

Trowlt  with  trulufes  and  tranes  between,^ 
The  tassels  were  of  topaz,  that  was  thereto  tied. 


>« 


At  this  feast  appears  a  lady  leading  a  knight.  She  wears  a  gown  of 
grass-green ;  her  girdle  is  of  white  cloth  embroidered  with  birds, 
enriched  with  golden  studs,  fastened  by  a  buckle.  Her  hair  is 
braided  with  gold  wire  and  coloured  ribbons  set  with  jewels,  her 
kerchief  being  secured  by  rich  pins  or  bodkins.  The  knight  wears 
an  emblazoned  surcoat  upon  which  his  coat-armour  is  displayed ;  he 
also  has  a  coat-of-mail  of  bright  steel  studded  with  gilt  stars ;  and  a 
bascinet  with  a  gold  border,  above  which  is  his  crest ;  on  his  shoul- 
der a  silver  shield  with  his  arms ;  and  an  anelacc.  His  gloves  and 
his  jambeson  gleamed  with  ornament,  and  we  find  in  illuminations 
of  this  era  the  armour  covered  with  bright-red  spots.  The  leg- 
pieces  of  his  armour,  and  the  '  poleyns '  or  knee-pieces,  are  also  de- 
scribed as  'powdered,'  or  sprinkled  with  some  similar  decoration. 
Hie  description  ends  by  adding  a  lance,  with  its  fanon,  or  banner, 
attached,  to  the  knight's  accoutrements.  In  another  portion  of  the 
the  poem  we  are  told : 


"  Sir  Oavan  the  good  was  clothed  in  green. 
With  his  griffins  of  gold  engrclet§  full  gay, 
Trowlt  with  trulofes  and  tranes  between." 

From  which  it  appears  that  green  was  the  favourite  colour  for  the 
surcoat  of  knights  and  the  gowns  of  ladies  at  this  time.  In  **  the 
Avowynge  of  King  Arthur,  Sir  Gawen,  Sir  Kaye,  and  Sir  Bawde- 
wyn  of  Britain,"  fdso  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  we  are  told 
the  knights  wore 

"  Gay  gownes  of  green. 
To  hold  their  armour  clean, 
And  keep  it  from  the  wet." 

For  specimens  of  the  costume  of  the  middle  classes  and  mor- 
dbantmen  during  this  period,  I  may  refer  to  the  brasses  in  St.  Mar- 

•  Fine  cloth  furred,  and  spread  out  like  a  peacock's  tail :  from  paan,  Fr. 

t  Placed. 

(  Ornamented  with  true-loTes,  and  knots  between.  A  curious  confirmation  of 
this  meUiod  of  decorating  the  dress  of  royalty  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Bobson  in  his 
notes :  "  When  the  corpse  of  Edward  L  was  discoTcrod,  on  opening  his  tomb  in 
1774,  his  stole  of  rich  white  tissue  was  found  studded  with  gilt  quatre-foils  in 
fiHagree-wark,  and  embroidered  with  pearls  in  the  shape  of  what  are  called  true- 
lorers*  knots." 

§  Interqyeried. 
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garet's  church,  Lynn,  engraved  by  Cottnan,  and  which  are  tlw  fineat 
and  moat  clalioratein  the  kingdom.  They  represent  Adam  daWal* 
Bolfne  and  Margaret  his  wife,  1349 ;  Robert  Brannoh  and  hia  two 
niv-ee,  1364;  and  Robert  Attelath,  1376.  The  ladiea' dreaaea,  aa 
Bccn  beneath  the  surcoat,  are  pardonlarlj  splendid,  being  corered 
with  embroidery  of  the  richest  deacription ;  in  shape  thej  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  worn  by  the  group  of  coortiera  on  page  96. 
Many  other  examples  may  be  found  in  Cotmau,  Stothard,  HoUi^ 
and  Waller's  works  on  Monomontal  Effigies  and  Braaaea. 

We  find  a  curious  and  interosljng  picture  of  the  coatome  of  a 
shepherd  on  holiday  occasions,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  ina"lUe 
of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd,"  published  in  Hartalume'i 
Metrical  Tahi : 

"  On  morrow,  when  lie  ihould  to  eoort  go. 
In  niBBct  dothiu^  he  tjret  him  tho,* 

In  kjTtil  and  in  suntbTD  ^ 
And  a  bl&k  furred  hood. 
That  veil  fut  to  hii  cheek  stood. 
The  typct  miKht  not  WT;e{ 
The  mytans  clutt  forgat  he  nought, 
The  sljag  oren  ia  not  out  ot  hi*  thau|;ht^ 
Wherewith  be  wrought  maitr7."g 

To  attempt  to  narrate  all  the  vaneties  of  costume  Introduced  du- 

1  of  Eicliard  IT.,  in  the  space  allotted  here,  i 
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lowed  to  flow  down  the  back  in  great  profxiBion.  The  exceeding 
splendour  of  the  dresses  is,  howerer,  the  most  remarkable  point  for 
consideration.  They  are  embroidered  all  over  with  the  royal  badges 
and  devices,  and  decorated  with  rich  and  elaborate  borders.  The 
letters  13i  and  9  together,  his  badges  of  the  white  hart  crowned  and 
chained,  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud,  and  the  broom-plant,*  cover 
the  entire  dress.  His  queen's,  still  more  costiy  and  elaborate,  is  de- 
corated with  her  badges  of  the  ostrich,  the  interlaced  band  or  knot, 
and  the  ^ — 9  joined  by  a  band  or  chain  and  regally  crowned. 
They  are  much  the  finest  examples  we  possess  of  the  fashion  of  em- 
broidering the  dress  with  heraldic  insignia.t 

The  famous  portrait  of  Bichard  II.,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  is 
another  fine  example  of  the  usual  dress  of  a  monarch,  who,  with 
his  courtiers,  seems  to  have  set  no  bounds  to  extravagance  in  cloth- 
ing. His  dalmatic  in  this  picture  is  embroidered  all  over  with  roses 
and  the  letter  3Sl ;  his  robe  is  lined  with  ermine,  having  a  deep  col- 
lar of  the  same  material  covering  the  shoulders,  and  is  fastened 
round  the  neck  by  a  band  and  clasp  of  the  most  costly  jewelled  or- 
naments. His  shoes  (like  those  upon  the  effigy)  are  also  richly  em- 
broidered and  set  with  stones ;  and  his  crown,  sceptre,  and  orb,  are 
very  elegant  and  splendid. 

There  is  also  an  engraving,  by  Hollar,  from  a  picture  at  Wilton, 
of  this  monarch,  in  a  different  but  equally  gorgeous  costume :  a 
beautiful  coloured  plate  from  this  picture  is  given  in  Shaw*s  Dresses 
and  Decorations, 

The  fashion  of  embroidering  the  dress  with  heraldic  devices,  fa- 
mily badges,  or  initial  letters  of  the  name,  and  mottoes  used  by  the 
wearer,  became  common  during  this  period,  and  originated  in  Italy. 
Hie  edges  were  also  cut  into  various  shapes,  of  leaves,  etc.,  and 
richly  decorated  with  elaborate  workmanship,  being  frequently  set 
with  precious  stones.  The  servants  of  the  nobility  were  also  sump- 
tuously attired,  and  a  universal  extravagance  in  dress  reigned 
throughout  ihe  nation ;  "  every  man,"  says  Harding,  in  his  chro- 
nicle, "  desiring  to  surpass  his  fellows  in  costly  clothing  of  silk,  satin, 

*  Or  planta  genista,  a  sprig  of  which  was  always  worn  in  tho  cap  of  tho 
great  ancestor  of  the  family,  Geoffroy  le  Bel ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Plantagenet. 

f  We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Hollis,  who  has  delineated  these  figures  in 
his  M&mum^fOal  JESfflffies,  for  their  restoration.  Tho  patterns  were  concealed  by 
the  dirt  of  agei^  having  been  executed  in  delicate  dotted  indentations,  and  their 
exiatcnce  doubted,  or  positiyely  denied,  till  his  patience  and  perseverance  again 
brougfaft  them  to  iighi. 
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or  dttmuk ;  and  witli  the  onirmal  feeling  thftt  Menu  t 

aocient  and  modcnt  dandjum,  never  tronbling  tlimuelrei  abont  tlifl 

payment  for  the*e  artiolea  of  extisTvgance.    Harding  adda,  that 

"  Cu'  Torke  wu  grrmX  both  in  court  and  towm^ 
Biith  in  mni'4  hoodi  uidalio  in  their  gowna; 
Embcvii JpTT,  uid  fur,  uid  goldimitli't  work  aU  nrv. 
In  m»ny  *  writ  mrh  d»y  thej  did  rmer ;" 

and  that  no  arrej'  so  rich,  costly,  and  preciona,  waa  known  in  the 
English  nation  either  before  or  since. 

Thp  ft»hion  of  cutting  the  ed;^  of  the  gar- 

I  the   shnpe   of   leaves,   and  other 

irigiDAlIj  inronled  on  the  Couti- 

.  nent,  may  be  dearly  seen  in  Bome  of  the  plates 

'  to  M^ODtfancon'i  Antiquity  de  la  JUifaarviii 

Fraofoitr.    A  Striking  examplt^  is  here  gircn. 

in  the  fnll-loD^  of  Louis  d'Anjon,  King  of 

-r-~C^    JenuAlem  and  Sicily,  copied  from  a  MS.  of  thu 

fourteenth  eentury,  in  the  Boyal  Library  «t 

Paris,  containing  the  laws  of  the  Order  of  St 

Eaprit,  founded  by  him.    The  long  pendimt  ts 

hia  hcM^  is  very  clearly  ahown,  as  well  as  tb 

a  of  lc«ree  that  edge  hia  hood  and  e 

mtirely  down  each  aide  of  the  pen- 
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I  strictly  true.  For  proof,  take  the  annezed  iUnatration,  copied 
sue  of  the  moat  extmordmary  and  valiuble  mannacripta  in  our 
nal  Collection.  It  representa  a  knight  and  a  gendeman  in 
ostntne,  and  ia  the 
llotnination  in  the 
e  marked  No.  1319 
I  Harleian  CoUeo> 
i  metrical  hiatoiy, 
inch,  of  the  adven- 

of  Bichsrd  IT., 
the  period  of  hia 
[pedition  into  Ire- 

to  hie   death  in 

and  ma  "coin- 
by  a  French  gea- 
i  of  mark,  who  nas 
I  Boite  of  the  aaid 
and  who  prevailed 
oble  knight  of  hia 
nUuice  to  leare  France,  and  join  Bichard  in  hia  nara.  The 
lation  repreaenta  the  author  of  the  work  addreBeing  this  knight 
ropoaing  the  joDmey.  The  ampUtnde  and  splendour  of  the 
a,  yritSx  their  aleerea  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  omamented 

edgea  by  being  cut  into  leares,  and  other  patterns,  will  at 
e  noticed.* 

inst  not  be  imagined  that  long,  wide,  and  flowing  gowns,  were 
ly  drewea  of  the  faahionables  of  the  period.  They  were  aome- 
wom  in  the  opposite  eitreme,  and  so  short  that  they  did  not 
the  hipa  ;  a  fashion  loudly  complained  of  as  indelicate  by  the 
1  satirists  of  the  times,  who,  indeed,  found  much  that  they 

B  whole  at  the  itlumuuitians  in  thii  beautiful  and  valuable  biskiric  ma- 
l,  the  work  of  m  eye-wilncm  of  tlie  eitraordinary  flrmt*  in  our  hirtoij 
klucd  by  ShAkspearo,  are  by  f&r  the  finest  authority  for  the  nHtume  of 
iod,  «nd  for  Sh«k«pcttre'>  drama,  ^ith  luch  ascuracj  aro  they  eiecnted, 
I  Tanoiu  pencmag^  of  the  narratlTC  m&y  alwaja  be  traced  by  feature,  aa 
tn  drem;  and  from  Cbege  miniaturea  tho  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
n~1,  ud  others,  bsro  been  enlarged  for  Ilanliiig'B  SAatfpnm  Porlrailt. 
wnee  of  their  mijiute  accuracy  roay  be  meotioned.  Bolingbroke  is  de- 
n  a  black  dress  *nd  dark -coloured  armour.  He  was  kn  mourning  at  this 
tor  tba  death  of  hia  Isther.  The  whole  series,  aixteen  in  number,  have 
HUitifally  engraTed  in  the  twentieth  toIiuds  of  the  Arrkaologia,  where 
m  (to  which  all  our  hietoriaos  haie  been  greatly  indebted)  is  printed  <n- 
\h  a  pTOM  tnaalation. 
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might  reaaonably  object  to.  The  figure  to  &»  right,  in  the  engn- 
ving  hero  given,  will  displaf  this  fuhion,  which  looki  saffinantlj 
absurd  in  conjunction  with  the  irida  Bloore  of  thii  article  of  appard 
The  three  figures  in  the  cviginal  ma- 
nuicript  are  behered  to  represent  tht 
tmclea  of  Bichard  II.,  the  Dnhea  of 
Lancaster,  Yorif,  and  Olouceater.*  It 
baa  been  care&lly  traced  from  the  ori- 
ginal illnniiiiation,  and  placed  upon 
the  wood-block  &om  &a,t  tracing,  Out 
no  possible  change  of  form,  howerct 
shght,  might  take  place,  and  wamnt 
a  supposition  that  the  extraraganm  of 
dress  here  delineated  waa  in  any  mj 
caricatured.  The  hair  of  these  noUfr 
men  is  bound  by  jewelled  etrolett 
roond  the  forehead ;  one  carriet  a  hat 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  oentral  fi- 
gure. The  spreadiog  dark  ooff  of  Iha 
sleCTe  it  a  peculiarity  of  this  age,  u 
are  also  the  enormoualy  long  toes, 
which  became  so  fashionable,  and  were  termed  craekoKeat  being  so 
named,  says  Mr.  Planch^,  from  the  city  of  Cracow ;  Poland  and 
J  been   incorporated  by  .Tolm,    the  grandfather  of 
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wearers  to  walk  without  oonfiiBion,  is  well  authenticated  by  contem- 
poraiy  narrators  of  this  inconyenient  absurdity. 

In  the  armoury  of  Lord  Londesborough 
is  a  jambe  and  solleret  of  this  era,  a  singu- 
larly  curious  and  probably  unique  illustra- 
tion of  tiie  fashion  as  carried  out  in  war- 
caparison.  The  long  toe  of  the  solleret  is 
fumiahed  with  a  ring,  to  allow  a  chain  to  be 
ftstened  to  it,  which  may  be  secured  to  an- 
other ring  in  the  centre  of  the  knee-cap. 
By  his  Lordship's  permission  it  has  been 
engrared  for  these  pages :  I  haye  neyer  seen 
a  similar  example  of  this  curious  fashion, 
which  renders  it  the  more  yaluable.  The 
flexible  plates  of  the  instep,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  chain-mail  at  the  back  of  the  leg, 
are  worthy  of  obseryation. 

The  shape  of  tilie  ladies'  costume  continued 
the  same  as  that  before  described,  except  that 
the  long  streamers,  or  tippets,  (as  with  the 
men,)  were  discard- 
ed, and   the  dress 
elaborated  with  or- 
namental and  heral- 
dic devices,  and  frequently  parti-coloured. 

Chaooer, — ^the  Shakspeare  of  the  Middle  Ages, — has,  in  his  im- 
mortal CkM/nterhury  Tales,  given  us  the  best  information  connected 
with  the  costume  of  the  different  grades  in  English  society  during 
this  reign,  and  which  may  be  thus  condensed : — 

The  young  squire  was  dressed  in  a  short  gown  with  slceyos  long 
and  wide,  embroidered  all  oyer  with  white  and  red  flowers,  and  his 
hair  was  as  carefully  curled  as  if  each  lock  had  been  laid  in  a  press. 
The  yeoman  was  clad  in  a  coat  and  hood  of  green,  with  a  horn 
dung  across  his  shoulders  by  a  green  baldrick,  like  a  good  forester. 
Under  his  belt  was  fixed  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  tipped  with  peacocks' 
feathers ;  a  sword  and  buckler  on  one  side,  and  a  ''  gay  dagger"  on 
the  other.  In  one  hand  he  bore  a  bow,  and  upon  his  arm  a  gay 
bracer ;  while  a  silver  figure  of  St.  Christopher,  his  patron  saint, 
ornamented  his  breast.  The  merchant  had  a  forked  beard,  and 
was  arrayed  in  a  parti-coloured  or  motley  dress ;  he  wore  a  hat  of 
Plandem  beaver,  and  his  shoes  were  '*  clasped  fair  and  fetously." 
The  firankelein,  or  country  gentleman,  is  described  as  wearing  at  his 
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girdle  an  uielace  nnd  gipciere.*  The  haberdasher,  carpenter,  wener, 
dyer,  and  tapestrj -worker,  were  clothed  in  the  liTery  of  thai  nr 
rious  Fompaaiea  ;  their  ponclica,  girdles,  and  knirea,  wrought  wilk 
silver,  and  "  not  witk  broaa."  The  Bhipraan  was  habited  in  ■  gan 
of  "  fulding."  or  coHrae  cloth,  reaching  to  the  knee ;  It  dagger  hsag 
under  hia  arm  by  a  laco  paaaing  round  his  nect.  Tb»  poor  ploo^ 
man  wore  a  simple  tabard,  a  jacket  or  sleereleai  coat.  Th«  nulla 
had  a  beard  as  broad  as  a  apade,  and  wore  a  white  coat  and  bhie 
hood,  with  a  Bword  and  buckler  bj  his  side.  The  rcere  (»  atewiid 
had  hi«  beard  close  shaved,  and  his  hair  cut  close  round  die  ean, 
ai:d  at  the  top  of  his  head,  like  a  priest ;  and  he  wore  a  long  nrcoat 
of  "  perse,"  a  aky-coloured  or  bluish-grey  cloth,  which  was  tnckol 
like  a  friar's  gonu  about  him,  and  carried  a  maty  blade  by  hi*  sids. 
Of  the  ladies,  wo  may  notice  the  wife  of  Bath,  whoae  coatomt 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  that  of  the  other  claaiea  of  &» 
commonalty.  Sho  wore  kerchieft  on  her  head  of  fine  cloth  npaa 
Sundays,  that  "weighed  a  pound;"  scarlet  hose,  with  moist ^mr 
shoes.  Her  travelling  dress  was  a  wimple,  a  hat  as  broad  u  &  trai- 
ler or  target,  and  a  mantle.  In  the  course  of  the  tales  many  olhet 
illustratious  of  lUMtnme  occur;  and  that  of  the  carpenter*!  wifeia 
the  Miller's  Taie  may  be  cited  as  an  instance.  She  wore  a  giidli  i 
"barred  all  of  silk,"  a  white  "barmc-tlolh  "  or  apron,  full  of  govN, 
or  formed  perhaps  of  patchwork.  The  collar  of  her  ahitV  whb  mb- 
broidered  before  and  behind  with  black  silk,   and  fastened  l 
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tile  upon  the  enriclimeut  of  the  mitres  and  crouera  of  the 
piitaries  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  and  jeweller  wae  ex- 

exqiuait«  inventions.    The  eSSgj  of  John  de  Sheppey, 
IbM^ieflter,  who  nu  consecrated  to  the  Me  in  1363,  and 
*  ia  a  fine  example  of  the  clerical 
of  the  period.  He  weara  a  mitre 
■  vronght  and  Bet  with  jewels. 

or  apparel  of  the  amice,  is  richly 
md  stands  up  freely  roond  the 

eope  has  a  pattern  all  OTCr  it. 
tic  is  covered  with  rich  florid  em- 

^ke  alh  is  also  embroidered  in 
a  species  of  flower  arranged  like 
which  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
wk  cross.  Hjs  gloves  are  richly 
id  and  jewelled  on  the  back — a 
igh  dignity  in  church  and  stat«  ; 
ries  over  his  left  arm  the  maniple, 
trip  of  embroidered  cloth,  which 
«as  a  napkin  nsed  for  wiping  any 

from  the  sacramental  cap,  bat 
:  this  form  at  a  very  early  period ; 
een  in  the  hand  of  Stigand,  Arch- 
i^anterbury,  in  the  cnt  of  the  co- 
f  Harold,  engraved  at  p.  5S  of 
e.  He  hears  a  richly  decorated 
a  head  is  broken  off  in  the  origi- 
taff  of  which  is  enswathed  with 

shoes  are  also  embroidered,  and 
hat  ornament  them  are  intended 
it  the  thongs  of  the  ancient  sandals  that  gave  place  to 

figures  on  the  nest  page,  copied  from  Cotman's  series  of 
e  good  illustrations  of  ordinary  clerical  costume.  The 
is  in  the  church  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Win- 
d  representa  John  de  Campden,  the  grand  ricar  and  con- 
iend  of  the  great  Wykeham,  and  who  was  appointed 
he  hospital  in  1382.  He  wears  the  cassock,  ahnoce,  and 
I  effigy  of  Eichard  Thaseburgh,  who  died  in  1387,  in 

Church,  Norfolk,  is  a  good  example  of  a  priest  folly 

d  in  tbe  thirty-GlUi  voIuum  of  Che  Archaelogia,  with  to  uonmt  of 


habitod  for  th«  tltxr.  Et 
wo&rs  a  dtasuble,  than 
which  is  tlio  ricli  colkf  of 
the  sraicc,  beaeath  it  ip- 
pean  the  ends  of  the  itob, 
The  alb  is  decorated  in  Ui« 
front,  and  sn  embroidered 
maniple  ia  upon  the  left 

I  iDnst  again  refer  to 
"  the  hononr  of  the  EngUik 
toQKne,"  Chaucer,  for  Btidi 
that  ia  curious  in  the  mj 
of  informotion  upon  cleri- 
cal drcBS.  The  Monk,  is  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrimagf,  ij 
laiurioaslj habited;  amons 
other  eipcnaive  articles,  *n 
noticed — 

"his  ilmm  pnrGlnl  at  the  lund 
With  grii,  and  that  the  finnt  of  the  land  ;* 
A  nd  fur  to  futen  hii  hood  under  hia  ehjn 
He  had  or  gold  jwrought  a  curkiiu  pin." 

The  parish  clerk.  Abaolon,  in  the  MiUct's  Tale,  ia  richly  drewfJ 
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ly  of  them,  he  bsjs,  have  more  than  a  couple  of  mitres,  oma- 
ited  with  pearhi  like  the  head  of  a  queen ;  and  pastoral  staffs  of 
i  set  with  jewels,  as  heavy  as  if  made  of  lead : 

"They  be  so  rooted  in  riches 

That  Christ's  poverty  is  forgot. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Some  wear  a  miter  and  ring ; 

With  double  worsted  well  dressed ; 

With  rojall  mete  and  rich  drinke ; 

And  ride  on  coursers  as  a  knight, 

With  hawkes  and  with  hoxmds  eke, 

With  brooch  or  ouches  on  his  hood." 

i  he  speaks  of  the  monks,  when  out  of  the  church,  joining  in 

960  and  sports,  dressed  in  gowns  of  scarlet  or  green,  shaped  after 

newest  fiishion,  and  cut  into  ornaments  at  the  edges  like  those 

he  laity ;  and  even  appearing  with 

**  Bucklers  broad,  and  swords  long, 
Baudrick,  with  baselards  kene. 
Such  toola  about  their  neck  they  hong  ;'* 

,  like  the  foppish  laity,  they  have  "  long  pikes  on  their  shoon." 
ien  Plowman  is  equally  loud  in  his  complaint  of  their  pride, 
taraating  them  with  the  saints,  he  says,  "  some  of  them,  instead 
laselards  (the  ornamental  daggers  worn  by  gentlemen  at  their 
lea)  and  brooches,  have  a  rosary  in  their  hands  and  a  book  under 
r  arm ;  but  Sir  John  and  Sir  Jeffery*  hath  a  girdle  of  silver,  and 
selard  decorated  with  gilt  studs."  A  little  afterwards,  speaking 
Lntichrist,  he  says,  "with  him  came  above  a  hundred  proud 
itfly  habited  in  pidtocks  (a  short  jacket  appropriated  to  the  laity), 
.  peaked  shoes,  and  large  knives  or  daggers,  "f    The  common 

[t  was  usual  to  call  a  priest  Sir  long  after  this  period.    Instances  occur  in 
espeare's  plays,  in  the  names  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Sir  Oliver  Martext,  etc. 
bk  an  earlier  poem  on  the  evil  times  of  Edward  II.,  preserved  in  the  Au- 
Bck  MSS.,  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  Wright's 
ieal  SangB,  the  clergy  are  loudly  complained  of,  because 

**  These  abbots  and  priors  do  again  their  rights ; 
They  ride  with  hawk  and  hound,  and  counterfeit  knights ;" 

ig  "  waatoone  priestes  "  to  attend  each  parish,  who 

"  by  night, 
€k>  with  Bword  and  buckler  as  men  that  would  fight." 
ire  are  told: 

"This  is  the  penance  monkes  do  for  our  Lords  love. 
Wear  socks  in  their  shoes,  and  felted  boots  above.'* 
B  Jlnmgdom  CiromeU,  edited  by  HalliweU,  it  is  said  that—"  iuD.  12817.  The 
m  oi  ehurdies,  and  other  clerics,  when  they  rode  through  the  oountiy,' 


lie 

frian,  who  could  not  dreu  lo  Bhowily,  wore  Qirin  vvrj  Bnng  ind 
trimly,  and  "  a  j^rcat  cherl "  of  that  fnixttdtj  ia  deacnbed  in  a  oa^ 
made  of  double  wonted,  that  oorered  him  well  to  hia  heelc,  and  * 
white  kirtle  neatly  Bewed- 

In  a  Humptoaiy  law  of  the  37th  of  Edward  III.,  the  dignified 
clergy,  who  require  the  indulgence,  are  allowed  to  wear  audi  tart 
aa  are  best  guit«d  to  their  oonslitations :  othera  of  the  clergy,  who 
have  yearly  incomes  exceeding  two  htmdred  marki ,  are  entitled  to 
the  aame  privileges  with  the  knights  of  the  same  estate ;  and  these 
of  inferior  degree  are  allowed  to  rank  with  the  eeqairea  poMen«d 
of  one  hundred  pounds  yearly  income.  But  knighti  were  reatrieted, 
by  the  same  laws,  from  wearing  expensive  furs,  or  having  any  parti 
of  tiieir  garments  embroidered  and  decorated  with  jewellery  ;  while 
the  eaquires  are  restricted  to  a  certain  ineipenaire  cloth :  "  they 
shall  not  wear  any  cloth  of  g(dd,  of  silk,  or  of  ailver;  nor  any  Mrt 
of  embroidered  garment ;  nor  any  ring,  bnckle,  onch,  ribband,  or 
girdle.  No  part  of  their  apparel  to  be  decorated  with  gold  ot 
silver :  nor  are  they  to  wear  any  oraamente  of  preciona  atones,  or 
furs  of  any  kind."  These  regulations  became  SO  thoroughly  De- 
lected in  the  foUowing  reign,  that  Henry  the  Fourth  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  revive  and  remodel  them  aoon  after  he  came  to  the 
throne,  as  will  be  narrated  in  its  proper  place. 

Various  orders  of  monks  were  now  established  in  England.    Hie 
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refer  ibe  reader  to  the  pUtei  in  the  last  splendid  editdon  of  Dug- 
dale's  ifoyuulieo». 

The  Augustine  Triar,  who  is  described  in  the  Creed  of  Kers 
Plowman  as  denonncing  the  pride  of  the  Franciscans,  says  that — 

"  In  coring  of  their  cope* 
Ii  more  cloth  folded 
Thui  wu  in  St.  Frsndt  frock, 
When  he  them  fint  made. 
And  jet  under  that  cope 
A  cote  halli  he  furred 
With  fojn^  or  with  filchewt, 
Or  el«e  with  fine  bearer ; 
And  that  ia  cutlcd  to  the  kner, 
And  qiiainti;  buttoned. 
Lot  anj  apiritual  man 
Eipj  that  guile. 
Fraucii  had  hia  brethren 
Barefbot  to  walk ; 
Now  have  the;  buclded  ahoee, 
Leit  they  hart  their  hccli ; 
And  bote  in  hard  weather. 


Ib  the 
of  Si.  QTaal(B4rjai 
HSS.  14,  E.  3),  ei- 
ecnted  in  the  14th 
centnrj,  ire  have 
this  representation 
rf  one  of  these 
preaching  fnan  in 
lua  mde  portable 
pulpit.  From  the 
eoDtrast  afforded  by 
thor  meodicancy, 
and  fintliiisiaAtn  in 
teadting,  to  the 
pride  and  richer  of 
the  U^ier  clergy, 
and  their  constant 
mixing  with  the  people,  thej  became  excessivolj  popular,  the 
preacher  in  the  cnt  has  a  crowded  and  attentive  andienoe  (though 
oae  l»dj  seenu  inclined  to  nap) ;  the  costume  of  the  entire  group 
(who  are  bD  leated,  after  a  primiliTe  fashion,  on  the  bare  ground) 
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IB  worthy  of  zkote,  and  may  be  rewired  u  a  fair  [uetare  of  the  too- 
monaltj  of  tlua  period,  irhose  fancy  was  confined  to  the  hcad-dw. 
The  fignrea  htn 


hronse,  atranjgjj  giH, 
now  in  ihe  ponM- 
Bum  of  Lord  Iiondei- 
borongh,  and  wfaidi 
waa  fint  engiKredin 
iheGentlewttm'tMa- 
ga=i»e  for  1833,  ao- 
compauiedwilh  ade- 
■cnption,  by  A.  J. 
Kempe  F.S^;  thia 
gentleman  waa  la- 
thor  of  die  letter- 
preM  to  Stothari* 
Mo%mmemtal  ^ 
gie»,  and  his  intimate  Imotrledge  in  these  nuktten  enabled  him  to 
well  anthentiratc  dates;  and  be  considered  this  relic  might  aafelyba 
attribnted  to  thcearlj  part  of  the  twclAh  centory.  It  wsa  diieo- 
vere.i  in  tlu-  T.-inple  Clmrrfi,  and  l.„i  »H:;i-,a:iy  f.rm,.,!  «  portion  of 
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nine  in  whieli  the  English  indnlgod  at  the  timo  when  Henry  I. 
egan  his  reign,  he  laye ;  "  Then  ytae  there  flowing  hair,  and  eitra- 
agMiit  drew ;  and  then  was  iuTonted  the  ftuhion  of  Bhoes  with 
arred  pmnta:  then  the  model  for  yoong  men  was  to  HtoI  women 
1  delicacy  of  penon,  to  mimic  their  gait,  to  walk  wiUi  looao  !;e8tuTe, 
alf-naked-"  The  cnrratnre  of  the  points  of  tho  shoes  in  tho  little 
elic  before  as,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  censored  fay  Malmes- 
ory,  is  quite  remarkable.  One  turns  up,  another  down ;  one  to 
be  left,  another  to  the  right ;  and  scwcely  any  two  ii 
ireotion. 

Hie  home  of  these  miUtary  fashions  was  Nor- 
ludy ;  the  Bayeox  Tapestry  delineates  them,  and 
be  little  fignre  here  giren  also  illustrates  the  close 
imilority  of  qipearance  presented  by  the  conti- 
ental  knights.  It  is  copied  from  an  illnmination 
1  a  French  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century, — a  &ag- 
lent  of  Horace, — preserved  in  the  Boyal  Library 
t  Paris  (8214).  This  knight  wears  the  conicsl 
dmet,  witii  a  ball  on  its  apex  {  he  carries  the 
<rint0d  shield ;  his  hauberk  is  composed  of  the 
reriapping  square  plates  of  st«el  termed  by  Mey- 
ick  teffulaled  armour,  beneadi  which  appears  the 
ng  tonic.  The  broad  sword  is  precisely  like 
luse  worn  by  the  three  knights  engraved  on 
be  preceding  page. 

The  most  iutereeting  military  class  of  the  earlier  period  of  the 
^antogeneta  were  the  Enights  Templars,  a  body  of  men  called  into 
zist«nce  by  the  yarions  pilgrimageH  nndertaken  to  the  Holy  Land, 
nd  elevated  into  importance  by  the  crusading  mania  of  Eichard  I. 
nd  other  romantic  warriors.  The  dangers  that  besot  a  pilgrim  on 
n  sides  from  his  first  landing  in  Palestine,  and  the  frequent  sacri- 
MS  of  life  to  Mahommedan  hatred  and  prejudice,  determined  nine 
aliaat  and  pious  knights  to  form  themselves  into  a  band  for  their 
ipecial  protection,  sod  to  bind  themselves  by  a  row  to  xere  them 
anuleas  during  Uieir  religions  sojourning  in  that  country.*    Load- 

*  Tanner  ny>:  "The  Enifrhts Tcmplnrs  wcro  inatituted  a.D.  1118,  and  were 
I  e*lt«d  from  baving  thHr  lint  reiiilmcn  in  •ome  roonu adjoining  to  the  Temple 
i  Jenualem.  Their  biuinCH,  aim.  iiBa  (o  guanl  tho  roads  for  the  sccuritj  of 
ilgrima  in  the  Hoi;  Land ;  and  their  rule,  that  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Austin ; 
■air  haUt  vu  vhite,  irith  a  red  croas  on  their  left  shoulder.  Their  eoming  into 
ki^and  WM  probabl;  pretty  carl;  in  tho  rci^  i>f  King  Stephen,  and  their  first 
«t  in  Hidbome."    Thej  increued  Terj  faal,  and  in  a  slKirt  timo  obtained  my 
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ing  a  life  of  piety  and  chsstitj,  Mchewing  pomp  and  nebtm,  aai 
naitioK  the  character  of  monk  and  uldier,  they  attncted  the  attai- 
tioQ  of  the  world ;  and  all  monejrs  sent  to  them  Seam  Chziitiin 
(NMintries  n-ere  religionalj  deTot«d  to  the  cerrice  of  the  [nlgrim  nd 
his  advantage,  while  remaining  under  their  protection.  Tbar  nlti- 
mate  wealth,  their  power,  ikeat  fall,  and  the  many  erad  and  anjnt- 
tifiablc  proceedinffS  oommenced  and  carried  out  by  jealoniy  and 
Bvaricc,  ending  in  their  suppreaaioiL  and  desbuctdoiii  in  many  in- 
■tsncea  by  the  eruclleat  tortnreB,  are  matten  for  the  hiatorian  b> 
narrntr  ;  and  which,  when  read,  Icare  an  indelible  impresrion  npcn 
the  mind  of  the  ernelty  that  nay  past  nnder  the  name  of  jutice. 
and  lie  H.inctioned  by  the  greatest  of  the  land,  when  popular  elamoni 
is  misdirerted  by  designing  men,  and  enforced  by  appeala  to  man'i 
worst  pasaions.  They  were  aa  much  the  objecta  of  jealousy  to  Giex 
rivaln,  the  more  ancient  body  of  Enighta  Hoapitallera,*  whose  mote 
immediate  province  it  was  to  provide  lodgings  for  poor  pilgrims,  and 
attend  to  their  wants,  bnt  which  eventually  became  a  military  order, 
owing  to  the  xuteess  of  the  Templars,  and  in  imitation  of  than; 
and  the  two  bodies  regarding  each  other  with  much  hatred,  would 
turn  their  amis  against  their  rivals,  instciad  of  mutual  attacks  npm 
"  fonl  Faynims  ;"  and  thus  the  warriors  who  had  sworn  to  protect 
all  comers,  and  oppose  all  foes  to  Christianity,  forgetting  its  first  and 
greatest  precept,  charity,  wonld  strew  the  field  with  their  brother 
,   leaving  the  "heathen  hounds"  they  so  much  despised 
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Hospitaller  oonnsted  in  the  mantle,  which  was  thrown  over  the 
■hooldera  and  hung  upon  the  ground.*  The  Templar's  mantle  was 
wkite,  with  a  red  croaa  upon  the  lefl  Bhonlder;  the  HoBpitallor's 
Mack,  wiUi  a  white  croea  in  the  same  positioi).  Good  engravings 
were  etched  by  Hollar,  for  Pugdale'a  ACoiuulieaa,  of  both  these 
dreaaes,  which  are  copied  below  from  the  last  edition  of  that  work.')' 
The  authority  from  which  these  figures  are  copied  is  not  mentioned; 
bat  from  the  mixture  of  plate  with  the  chain-mail,  they  evidently 
exhibit  their  costume  as  worn  just  previous  to  their  suppreBsion. 
Iliey  are  certainly  not  older  tbiat  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 


Hie  only  mtdonbted  effigy  of  a  Knight  Templar  known  to  exiat  ia 
the  one  engraved  by  Montfancon,  in  his  MonumenU  eU  la  Manar- 
elie  FranfoUt,  tom.  ii.  pi.  36 ;  and  which,  when  that  book  waa  pnh- 
lifted  (in  1730),  exiated  in  the  Church  of  St.  Tved  de  Brwne,  near 

■  Id  the  Tery  eurionj  Mtire  on  the  monlis,  entitled  Tit  Order  of  Tairxut, 
writtoa  m  tha  teign  of  Edward  I.,  sad  publjibed  in  WHght'i  Politiral  Bong; 
■-.i.iiim  ii  mada  of  the  Hospitallen,  "  who  are  vcr;  courteoiu  knighta,  and  baTe 
my  beoomiiig  nbea,  to  long  that  the;  dng  at  tbcir  feet."   Of  coone  thii  praiie 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott  ia  not  to  be  depended  on  for  aceurac;,  when  he  dCKribes 
tlie  TempUr  in  JmMla«aaveanii|f  a  whits  numtle.  upon  which  ii  a  ilack  eron 
at  tIgU  pointa.  Bneh  a  eroti  wat  never  worn  bj  eithei  Templar  or  Hoapitaller. 
Tbe  tram  tb^  wme  originallj  reiembled  that  on  which  the  SaTiour  Buffered,  the 
bnat  of  111*  Smr  anna  hang  the  longnt.  Hii  description  of  the  armour  of 
tfaaaa  «ariy  wanion  it  alao  fkr  from  accurate. 


amuKM  u  neun>. 

in  Fiance.  It  ir  hen  eo^ed.  ^Hie  tSgj  wu  tlut  of 
Breuz,  kuight  of  the  Order  of  tlie  Temple,  Motmd  son  of 
Jean  L,  Comte  de  Drenx  and  de  BruiM<  and 
Uarie  de  Boorbon.  ^Hiii  Tem^ar  waa  Uviag 
in  1376,  but  the  yen  of  hii  death  ia  OBTBeord' 
ed.  Heiientirelf  nnamedibuthAWflenllM 
raantle  ^  hia  order,  orer  the  left  aide  of  which 
is  the  oroM,  which  ia  of  Greek  form,  the  hori- 
aontel  armi  being  rather  shorter  tJian  the  per- 
pcndicnjer  onea;  and  it  ia  not  at  all  erf  the 
patie  form,  which  atrengthena  the  oonjeettm 
that  Hollar'a  figures  (the  only  ones  we  poaseM) 
haTe  been  copied  from  later  representatiou, 
when  allerationa  <rf  the  original  ooetmne  had 
been  adopted  with  the  alterationa  of  woridlj 
prosperity  in  thcae  oommonitiea.  Jean  de 
Drenz  is  bearded,  and  wears  the  cmf  or  cloM 
cq)  of  hia  order  (again  differing  iVoro  Hollar), 
and  a  long  gown  or  tunic.  This  simple  eos- 
tome  was  the  nndreas  of  the  fratemi^,  and 
thia  figure  ia  of  moch  ralne  for  its  nndoubted 
delineation  of  one  of  these  Imights;  as  the 
Ippged  effigica  called  Templsri  are  bj  oi 
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i  helmeta,  or  capa  of  mail  or  Rteel,  tlien  in  nie.  The  parts  of 
iress  peculiar  to  the  order  were,  the  mantle  with  its  cross,  the 
nd  the  cap.  Sow,  none  of  these  peculiaritiea  are  viaible  in  the 
le  effigies :  thej  have  not  the  beard  and  mantle  similar  to  that 
bj  Jean  de  Dreoz,  the  distinguishing  featnre  of  the  order,  and 
ich  they  would  moat  probably  hare  beea  represented ;  for  in 
ird's  Mffigitt,  those  of  Sir  "BagN  de  Bois  and  hie  lady  wear 
uUe  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  to  which  he  belonged.  On 
^t  ahonlder  of  each  is  the  circnlar  badge  here  engraved,  bear- 
Itat  is  called  the  Tan  cross,  and  the  letters 
>]T,  in  the  uncial  character.  If  the  cross- 
I  knights  were  not  Templars,  they  may  still, 
'er,  have  been  Crusaders,  in  whose  ranks 
red  the  sciona  of  onr  nobleet  families ;  and 
>ay  haTe  been  thus  diatinguished  upon  their 
;  for  crosB-le^ed  fignres  are  not  found  be- 
r  after  the  CrUBading  era. 
effigies  in  the  Temple  Chnrch,  nine  in  number,  are  certainly 
leat  and  most  interesting  collectioa  of  monumental  figures  of 
iriy  period  paaaessed  by  any  one  church  in 
[igdom-  Ah  works  of  art  they  are  deeply 
rting.  from  the  correct  idea  they  gire  of  the 
if  wralptore  at  this  early  period ;  and  they 
t  tJie  military  costume  as  it  is  said  to  have 
rom  at  the  Crusades,  and  with  the  addition 
ivented  to  suit  the  torrid  climate  in  which 
rairiors  of  Uie  cross  "  fought.  Thus  we  are 
liat  the  lurcoat,  or  tanic  without  sleeves 
Jrer  the  iron  armour  of  the  knights  was 
pd  to  veil  that  defence,  as  it  was  apt  to 
itb  the  son  to  a  degree  that  rendered  it 
enient  to  the  wearer.  The  figure  here  en 
I,  from  one  of  these  eihgies,  displays  this 
t  hanging  lower  than  the  ringed  hauberk 
fa;  it  haid  also  the  advantage  of  distin 
ig  different  nations  by  its  colour  and  form 
congregated  on  the  battle-plain.  The 
ea  of  the  knight  are  also  formed  with 
let  edgewise ;  which  Bohadin,  the  secre- 
r  Saladin,  speaks  of  as  excellent  protcc- 
rom  the  arroweof  their  opponents,  which, 
lane,  itnck  npon  them  without  injury  to 
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the  wearer.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  not  one  or  two,  but  ooath 
ten.  sticking  upon  &  soidier."  The  large  shield  of  the  knight  it  gup- 
ported  by  an  ornamented  strap,  passing  atroBS  the  ahoulder;  an- 
milar  one  croaacs  the  waist,  towards  tho  right  side,  where  the  iword 
hongs.  His  Lands  are  crosged  upon  the  breast,  probobly  with  the 
same  intention  that  the  legs  of  other  effigies  of  this  cUss  arc  placed 
in  a  similar  position,  to  indicate  their  militant  profesaion  of  the  Ctosi 
and  are  covered  by  the  chain-mail  not  aoparatcd  for  the  fingen ;  lie 
wears  a  close  cap  or  helmet  of  iron,  which  is  sometimes  seen  in 
use  at  this  period.  The  figure  ia  oltogether  a  good  illustration  of 
military  costume  now  generally  worn. 

There  is  a  renmrkably  spirited  elbgy  among  tlus  series,  here  ea- 

graved  from  Mr.  Riohardaon's  book,  who  says,  "  It  ia  now  considered 

t«  be  that  of  Gilbert  Marcschal,   Eurl  of  Fembroico,  who  died  in 

12-11-     It  represents  a  young  knighti  in  ring-mail,  with  the  legs 

crossed ;  the  hood,  which  is  cororcd  with  a  eoif 

of  mail,  seems  fastened  by  a  tie,  as  two  endl 

appear,  but  no  buckle.     A  strap  or  fillet  nint 

round  the  face,  tlirough  the  rings,  at  Intemla. 

The  surcoat  is  long.    No  belt  appears  at  the 

wmst,  but  the  folds  of  the  surcoat  appear  to  fall 

■  it.    The  e 

shields.    The  sword-belt  is  ornamented  with 
lie  mode  of  fastening  the  hackle 
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)  left  aide,  near  the  temple,  by  &  strap  and  buckle.  la  Ferahore 
Lim^,  'Wbrcesterahire,  is  an  eqnallf  cnrious  effigy  of  the  same 
t,  whidi  repreeenta  the  knight,  with  this  lappet  onlooaed,  and  re- 
■ing  on  the  breaat.  It  is  a  valuable  additional  illustration  of  this 
BnliAT  portion  of  early  military  costume.  The  form  aaaomcd  by 
a  ooif  in  corering  the  iron  skull-cap  worn  under  it  will  also  be  ob- 
rred,  aa  well  as  the  band  which  paasea  around  the  forehead,  and 
mia,  b;  the  bracing  springs  at  intervals  over  it,  as  if  intended  to 
ep  the  iron  cap  in  ite  proper  place.  These  cuts  may  help  us  to 
daraiand  the  more  imperfect  representations  of  armed  knights  in 
e  Bayeox  Tapestry ;  and  the  omission  of  snch  minor  details  ac- 
oatM  for  the  apparent  impossibility  of  getting  into  such  tight- 
ting  dreMea  of  mail. 

In  the  helmets  the  principal  changes  would  appear  to  have  taken 
lee,  Uieir  heat  and  in- 
nrenience  being  modi- 
d  in  TariooB  ways,  witb- 
t  exactly  rendering  the 

oaglL  the  neceatil;  for 
jffding  die  face  from  a 
'crd>eat,  now  dut  the 
aal  waa  abandoned,  led 
the  perfect  envelop- 
nt  ofthe  head  in  the  bar- 
l-ahaped  helmet  worn 
ling  tiiA  reign  of  Bjnh- 
IL  ScHuefewTarieties 
re  been  eeleeted  in  the 
gompaajriiig  engraring. 
g.  It  bam  ma  effigy  in 
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the  Temple  Cknrcli,  ghotrs  the  hood  of  cliain-mail  draim  mtr 
and  cnreloping  the  head,  and  which  rontinTicd  in  use  luLil  the 
to'iga  of  Edward  III,  Fig.  2,  from  the  effigy  of  William  I/Htg- 
esp^e.  the  natural  bod  of  Henry  n.  by  Kosamond  de  Clifford  |tiic 
Fair  TtoBamond  of  Iho  old  wriu^rs  and  ballad- makers),  who  died  Ja 
122(1,  and  is  buried  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  His  head  is  in  tliit 
instanre  also  corered  vrith  the  hauberk :  it  takes  its  shape,  probably. 
from  a  cylindrical  defence  for  the  head  worn  beneath  it,  eimilw  lo 
that  upon  fig.  4.  "  There  are  authoriticB  of  the  time  of  Edward  I^" 
Buys  Meyrick,  "to  show  that  thiaondcr-capwaa  of  steel."  Fig.3,&Dm 
an  effigy  in  the  Temple  Churcli,  gives  us  the  steel  helmet,  or  eia- 
pelU  defer,  like  No.  1,  entirely  cohering  the  month  and  face,  ex- 
cept the  nose  and  eyea.  Pig.  4,  also  from  the  Temple  Church,  de- 
picts the  helmet  upon  the  figure  of  Geoffrey  do  Magnaville :  it  ii » 
plain  romid  cap  of  metal,  bearing  an  unlucky  resemblance  to  an  ia- 
Tcrtcd  sBucepan,  and  secured  by  a  strap  or  band  of  iron  beneath,  'in 
chin.  Figs.  5  and  6  are  tvo  riows  of  the  helmet  upon  a  figure  of  a 
Enight  Crusader  in  Walkerne  Chnrch,  Hertfordshire.  They  ire 
interesting  delineations  of  the  barrel-shaped  case  for  the  head  no* 
invented,  having  a  slit  in  front  for  the  purpose  of  ena.bling  the  wmih 
to  see,  and  holes  towards  the  bottom  to  allow  him  to  breathe  in  thii 
most  inconvenieut  case  of  metal ;  which  also  has  the  addition  of  a 
face-guard  in  the  oentre,  paaaiog,  for  on  extra  protection,  over  tlu 
visual  opening.     None  but  those  who  have  placed  an  antique  hel- 
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linacy  of  the  knights,  at  a  period  when  modem  readers  of  ro- 
ses, founded  upon  their  adventures,  fancy  nothing  but  daring 
bravery  was  known.    Ho  declares  the  majority  think  of  war 

for  disphiy,  and  condemns  their  love  of  finery  and  personal 
ration.  Their  shields  are  splendidly  decorated,  he  says ;  and 
k  piece  of  gold,  minium,  or  any  colour  of  the  rainbow  should  fall 

them,  their  garrulous  tongues  would  make  it  an  everlasting 
lorial"  of  their  prowess  in  war.  No  bad  illustration  of  the  gaiety 
ecoration  indidged  in  by  these  gentlemen,  or  of  the  unchange- 
less  of  human  nature  in  its  faults  and  follies,  through  all  times, 
mt  as  weU  as  modem. 

i  the  poem  on  the  evil  times  of  Edward  II.,  printed  in  Wright's 
iUal  Songs,  from  the  Auchinleck  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Li- 
y,  Edinburgh,  the  writer  complains  of  these  heroes  as  being 

^  Lions  in  hall,  and  hares  in  the  field;" 

wya  that  they  should  wear  regular  and  proper  clothing,  befitting 
*  stations,  as  a  Mar  does  in  his :  but  he  declares, 

"  Now  they  are  so  disguised  and  diverselj  dight, 
Scarcely  may  men  know  a  gleeman  from  a  knight.'** 

sqnirea,  hie  says,  do  not  value  each  other  unless  they  wear  fop- 
baables  and  long  beards,  kirtles  or  coats,  with  the  hood  hang- 
m  the  breast ;  and  a  new  fashion  is  introduced : 

"  now  in  every  town. 
The  ray  is  turned  overthwart  that  should  stand  adown ; 
They  ben  disguised  as  tormentors  that  comen  from  clerkes  play ;" 

is,  the  stripes  of  their  dresses  cross  the  body,  instead  of  run- 
down the  stuff;  BO  that  they  look  like  the  executioners  in  the 
teries,  or  Scripture  plays,  who  were  generaUy  made  as  strange 
horrible  as  possible. 

I  addition  to  the  sword  and  spear,  the  warrior  occasionally 
led  the  martel-de-fer,  a  weapon  combining  a  hammer  and  pick, 
which  did  great  execution  among  the  armed  knights,  in  break- 
ir  dragging  off  the  rings  of  the  hauberk,  and  opening  a  passage 
deadly  weapons.  The  heavy  mace  also  split  the  helmets  and 
[  <^the  wearer  with  deadly  aim ;  and  Eichard  I.  is  reported  to 
I  used  such  an  implement  with  fatal  certainty  during  the  mis- 
d  **  Holy  Wars."  In  the  romance  of  Bichard  CcBur  de  Lion, 
ifllied  in  Weber's  collection  of  these  ancient  poems,  his  prowess 

die  rieeman  was  a  wandering  mountebank,  and  the  satire  is  gimilar  to  that 
» old  kB%^  nanated  in  p.  9 
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ia  forcibly  namt«d.  Ta  the  following  qnotation  lite  king  iidMoibtd 
u  fighting  with  &  baron,  by  whom  he  is  wonted,  and  Uib  pom  at 
this  implement  shown : 

"  llyi  mow  upon  hii  hed  IiB  lajda ; 
With  good  will  Out  itnike  te  mC, 
The  buoun  thiogU  ha  wolds  hjm  let,* 
And  with  hii  herj  — r  •£  italB 
Then  bf  gkre  the  hjng  hn  dda^ 
That  hi*  helme  ■!  to-nm.f 
And  hjm  orer  hii  ndeQ  dion^ 
And  hit  itjTopa  be  fbrbue; 
Such  ■  (troke  had  ha  mnet  ue. 
Ho  wu  to  *Kmj(dt  r£  (bai  dent, 
Th>t  nigh  he  had  lui  life  tcdUi  ; 
And  fur  that  itroke  llwt  hjn  wai  girai, 
lie  De  «7itS  wbetbCT  it  «w  d«7  sr  «nn." 

T1m>  hfavinpN  of  chain-mail  wu  oonddersblj'  Teliond  }ij  tta 
a(lo)itioi),  about  the  early  part  of  the  tweUlh  ceiitiir7,  of  ths  An^ 


eufd  ui":'^i  ^L'.'  i^jiLcr  t;^''Jt-'it  beaeath. 
Small  |JnU-d  of  inctAl  also  be;{iQ  to  appear 
At  the  elbom  and  luiee?.  as  may  be  u«n 
in  the  (ifigy  of  William  Longesp^  (be 
jouQgtr,  in  Salubury  CathMii^l,  who  liieJ 
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luLT  nuuiner,  that  u  indicatire  of  thii  period.  He  hu  roundel* 
10  bend  of  the  aim,  and  upon  the  shouldera,  which  are  acmw- 
■  chased  and  wrutmented.  Hie  back  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow, 
the  front  from  thence  to  the  wrist,  is  protected  bj  plates  of 
J  atrspped  orer  the  chain-mail,  the  elbow  being  also  defended 

a  cap  of  maiL  llie  knees  are  also  similarly  strengthened,  and 
res  of  plate  reach  to  the  ankle.  But  the  moat  singnlar  norel^ 
B  ailetlei  (or  little  wings — the  literal  signification  of  the  French 
I),  which  appear  npon  his  Bhonlders  and  which  remained 
Miable  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III  and  are  visible  on  the 
«  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Lontterell,  already  engraved,  p  98      Iliey 

emblaaoned  with  the  arms  of  the  knight,  as  may  m  that  in- 
K  be  seen ;  bnt  in  the  one  now  described  are  ornamented  wilji 
iroas  of  St.  George. 

■e  will  of  Odo  de  Bosnlion,  dated  1298,  will 
'  na  what  was  considered  as  Ike  complete 
pment  of  a  knight  at  this  period.  He  be 
thes  an  entire  suit  of  armonr  to  Lord  Peter 
[imtancelin,  "viz. :  my  risored helmet  my 
net,*  my  ponrjxunt  of  cendal  sdk  f  niy 
erl.,^  mj  gorget,§  mj  gandichet,||  my  steel 
re*,  my  thigh-corerings  and  chansses  my 
>Miot«l,^  and  my  little  sword." 

titia  period  horses,  as  well  as  riders  were 
i.  When  Edward  I.  went  to  attack  Wal 
he  was  attended  by  three  thoosand  kmghts 
ynea  that  were  armed  in  mail,  over  which 
plarced  caparison  that  had  painted  or  em 
and  npon  it  the  armB  of  the  rider. 
Ting  the  following  reign  an  increased  quan 
iF  plat«  if  visible,  and  small  circular  plates 
I  mameldira,  from  their  positian  orer  the 

liad  chains  attached,  that  were  secured  at 
4lifT  end  to  the  helmet,  or  the  handle  of 

ha  bMcinat  wm  worn  vader  the  helmet,  or  elae  gerred  a*  a  helmet,  when 
'  or  gOMjd  Tor  the  Uee  ma  attached. 

ka  quOtcd  haoberk,  aliod;  deacribed.     Ceadal  nlk  vaa  the  mcMt  liuu- 
r-splendid  article  of  dren  Tom  at  thia  time. 
ilKnBj  good  proltetioa,  anotbername  for  the  hauberk  of  metal. 
ddfencaibr  the  nedc 

.tatlj  Bmilar  to  the  hacketon,  which  na  worn  beneath  the  hauberk, 
h«ai  wbaoM  tba  modern  word  euUatM  a  doriTod. 


thgtwordofd*g|;CT,  in  order  flirt  Amb  MB— wywtkJMiMiJitMt 
be  tepanted  ftom  the  veuvr  in  flie  eOBfiinoa  of  Am  b>Ul»&U. 

That  the  reader  may  at  once  bm  IUb  pemliarilj,  *  enriou 
emnple  of  the  time  of  Edwvd  III.  ■•  pna  in  tlw  pneedi^  pagi^ 
ftam  the  brau  of  Balpli  de  CncvjatoB,  vko  died  1S7IX  in  Anfaf 
Chorrh.  £f«ei.  copied  from  Waller'i  intcnsdng  aeriea  of  Hoaa- 
mental  Brasse*.* 

A  beaatiful  example  of  kni^tlf  MMtome.  during  tfcn  ragn  of 
Edward  III„  if  affixded  na  bj  the  mowitcd  figm  of  Sir  Ge^Of 
LonttereU.  alresdr  girra  on  p.  98.  He  ia  faUy  anvTsd  fix  Ob  tilt 
or  tournament.  He  wean  a  baaanrt,  over  wbick  be  ia  abont  to 
plaee  the  tiltioi;  belmet.  given  him  bj-  the  ladj  wbo  bean  Ui  pnnn. 
rpon  it  i«pbK«d  n  ahiddwitb  bia  ama,  alinularanabcragspan 
tbebeadortbekna^vluA 
a  enveloped  in  A  cowans 
rieUj  enbraidered.  aikd  n 
Uaaooed  with  the  ooatar 
■UMr  of  Ibe  knight.  The 
Ggm   nHogctbei-    preaenU 

wiaA  be  ride*  bi<B| 
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enlarged  scale  at  fig.  1,  and  which  is  the  peculiar  characteriatic  of 
the  armoor  of  this  period  and  that  of  Bichard  11.,  and  is  all  that  is 
visible,  except  the  gossets  of  mail  at  the  armpits  and  elbows.  His 
girdle,  the  pattern  of  which  is  seen  at  fig.  2,  encircles  the  hips  (the 
sword  and  dagger  being  broken  off,  I  haTc  restored  them  from  other 
specimens),  and  his  jupon  is  emblazoned  with  his  arms.  His  gloves 
(see  also  fig.  3)  are  richly  ornamented  (the  separation  of  gloves  of 
steel  into  fingers  having  first  been  adopted  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward L) ;  his  legs  are  cased  in  cuisses  and  greaves,  with  sollerets  or 
overiapping  plates  for  the  feet. 

The  effigy  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
is  another  fine  example  of  military  costume :  above  which  is  sus- 
pended his  tabard,  shield,  gloves  (the  gads  or  gadlings,  as  the  spikes 
upon  the  knuckles  were  termed,  being  shaped  like  leopards),  scab- 
bard, and  tilting  helmet,  all  of  which  are  engraved  in  Stothard's 
^ffigie*:  and  are  believed  to  have  been  those  worn  by  the  Prince. 

Tha  strength  of  the  English  army  at  this  period  consisted  of  its 
aichen  and  cross-bow  men,  who  were  much  depended  on.  The  vic- 
tories of  Crecy  and  Poictiers  covered  them  with  glory,  and  made 
them  indispensable.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  old  romance 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  devoted  to  the  adventures  of  Bichard 
CoBor  de  Lion,  which  describes  the  host  led  by  Sir  Fulke  d*Oyley  to 
the  aiege  of  a  town  in  the  Holy  Wars,  and  their  arrangement : 

**  Sir  Fouk  gan  his  folk  ordftjne, 
Ab  they  should  them  demejne ; 
Foremott  he  tett  his  arweblastercs, 
And  after  that  his  good  ardieres. 
And  after  his  staff-sljngers, 
And  other  with  scheeldes  and  with  speres: 
He  derysed  the  fourth  part 
With  sword  and  axe,  knyfe  and  dart ; 
The  zlen  of  armet  com  att  the  last.'* 

Chfliicer,  in  his  "Rime  of  Sire  Tkopas,  has  given  us  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  knightly  costume  in  all  its  minutise : 

**  He  did  next  his  white  lere* 
Of  doth  of  lake  fine  and  dere, 
A  breche  and  eke  a  shirt, 
And  next  his  shirt  an  haketon. 
And  orer  that  an  habergeon. 
For  peirdng  of  his  heart  rt 


*  He  pot  on  next  his  white  skin.  f  That  is,  to  protect  it 

k2 
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And  cmr  thkt  B  flna  luubaA 

Wu  aU  vTDo^it  oT  jewM  wok,* 

Full  ctniDg  it  na  rf  plUc; 

And  am  tlul  hit  sat-ttiiiiiBr.t 

Am  whita  ■■  ii  Iha  %  Una, 

In  which  h»  void  debalft" 

We  iMTs  bflqaenUjlud  oooMioa  tOMta 
the  nnitiud  illutntioa  mfibrded  1i j  tb  nt 
and  lil«nitiire  of  the  middle  mm  the 
pagM  of  the  uit&or  are  conatanUj-  dimt- 
oated  by  nferaiM  to  the  Molptim  or 
painting  executed  bj  the  artitts  who  flcn- 
riahed  in  hig  own  lime.  IlHu4ewbofeaf 
the  aitidea  of  dnaa  above  meuliaiwd  m^ 


AahChnrdwKent.  Aportin 
of  thi*  figure,  from  the  waiat  to  Ute  kMi^ 
ia  here  engnred.  The  haobsk  of  ^ata 
ia  the  appennoat  carering,  over  wfaidi  the 
fringed  tabard  i>  drawn ti^^tlj  bya nIkcB 
eoid  at  each  tide.  Chaneer  ^<™iti'mMii  hn 
deacription  of  lite  kni^t'a  eqni^maBt  by 

Hii  ihii-U  «u  gf  sold  M  nd. 
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following  cat  maj  be  received  u  n  coriom  contemporarf 
tion  of  that  portdon  of  Chaucer's  Sime  whicli  deacribea 
lipment  of  1^  knight  for  war.     The  original  drawing  is  to 


rticlet  of  drcN 

nct«d  in  other  USS.  of  thia  date ;  and  he  is  throwing  on  his 

hocketon ;  hia  haaberk  of  mail  IJee  upon  the  groond  beforu 
ion  which  ia  placed  hia  helmet,  with  iti  long-beaked  Tiaor,  to 
t  opaciooa  camail  is  attached ;  his  jambeaux  and  ateel  gloves 
•eh  side  of  them. 

e  Bomance  of  Ueliadoi  (Brit.  Mns. — 
fS.  12-223)  is  a  representation  of  an 

bringing  to  a  knight  his  hanberk, 
re  here  copy.  It  is  coloured  black  and 
I  with  green  rings  or  roondela  like 
nentioned  p- 106 ;  and  has  a  pendant 
g  for  the  hipB  cut  into  the  form  of 
md  colonied  green. 
I  a  notice  of  the  only  striking  pecnlia- 
iplajed  in  the  armour  of  the  reign  of 
I IL,  I  take  my  leave  of  this  long  and 
mt  period  of  English  history.     The 

basdnet,  in  next  page,  is  a  norelty  of  a  kind  that  give*  a 
De  air  to  the  soldiery  of  this  eventful  reign.  It  may  be  seen 
J  them  in  tiie  illuminations  to  the  metrical  history  already 
1  to,  and  in  a  battle-scene  from  Cotton  MS3.,  Claudius,  B.  8, 
d  in  Stmtt's  Sorda  Angel-Cynan,  vol.  iii.  pi.  28,  as  well  as 
la«t  cat  of  the  knight  arming  himself.  Very  few  of  these 
•  bMcinete  are  known  to  exist ;  there  is  one  in  the  Tower ; 

ftt  Ooodricb-oonrt,  the  seat  of  Sir  S.  B.  Jif  eyrick ;  a  tlurd  in 
Botion  of  Lord  Londesborongh ;  and  some  three  or  fonr  have 
Mndad  m  Ckmtinental  collections.    Fig.  1  is  engnTod  from 
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tbe  specimen  in  the  Me;frick  eoUeetioa.  Hg.S  aboww  tiw  Mme  bM- 
ouet  with  the  riwir  niaed.  The  figare  beoeuli  (So.  8)  k  a  jontt- 
tng-helmet  uaed  in  tilta  mud  Umiavjt,  which  wai  worn,  u  alnad; 
dewribed,  over  the  baiciiiet,  and  reeled  npon  the  ahonldnm.  Thii 
helmet,  aleo  ii 
of  Sir  8.  B.  MeTTuji,  ft 
I J  belonged  to  Sir  A.  Pern- 
bridge,  who  died  1376,  end 
laoriginalljn 
imonomentii 
tlwdnl.  ItwH  I 
bf  a  phme  of  foadun,  or  dw 
creat  of  the  wearer,  and  aoiBO- 
timea  a  eoinloue,  at  n&tm 
■carf,  atraamed  from  its  n^ 


cot  for  eight,  and  holaapvead 
forbnatlung.  ThoaeinOat 
of  Edwaid  the  BUek  Ftinn 
take  the  tbupt  of  a  eatiawt 
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Thk  effigicB  oS  Henry  IV.  and  bia  qneeD,  Joim  of  Navarre,  in  tlie 
Chapel  of  St.  Tbomas-ii-Becket,  Oanterbmy  Cathedral,  are  elegant 
mstanoes  of  a  style  of  royal  eoatuine  uniting  richness,  grandcor,  and 
•bnpUdty.  The  king's  dalmatic  is  ornamented  by  a  simple  border, 
and  lias  at  the  aides  an  opening  similar  to  a  pocket-hole,  amrounded 
by  a  riehly-wronght  border ;  a  broad  tipped  or  cape,  envelopea  the 
■hooldera  and  reaches  to  the  waist ;  the  sleeves  of  the  dalmatic  are 
wide,  and  display  the  tighter 
•bere  trf  Uie  nnder-tonic, 
with  ita  row  of  bnttona,  and 
ita  rich  border  at  the  wrist. 
The  royal  mantle  is  large  and 
flowing,  with  a  plain  narrow  < 
border,  fattened  across  the 
breaat  by  a  broad  band,  rich- 
ly jewelled,  aacnred  to  lo- 
■engB-ahaped  daaps  of  ela- 
borate workmanship,  and 
from  which  descend  cords 
and  tuf^l'  Bnt  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the 
"glory  of  regality"  exhi- 
bited on  thia  effigy  is  the  crown,  sniroonded  by  oak-leaves  and 
fleurs-de-lis;  aa  the  diadem  of  a  monarch  claiming  territory  in 
France  as  weU  ae  Britain,  nothing  can  be  more  appropriately  coa- 
CMTed  than  tiua  design. 

To  this  Bplendid  banble  Henry  clang  with  characteriatio  fond- 
IIM8 ;  and  although  so  indirectly  obtained,  endeavoured  to  soothe  his 
latest  homfl  by  ordering  it  to  be  placed  upon  the  pillow  of  his  death- 
bed.   Few  monarchs  could  adhere  to  the  outward  diaplay  of  power 


with  greater  pertinBcity  and  more  unfeigned  deli^^t  thuL  Hear;; 
under  this  influence  he  adopted  for  his  motto  the  word  "  SoTenLjne," 
frequently  repeated  on  hii  tomb. 

The  queen's  dreas  ia  simple  ;  a  long  gown,  open  at  tliia  ndfl^  tai 
displafing  the  jewelled  girdle  benealli,  ornamented  by  a  row  of 
large  buttons  richly  chased ;  a  flowing  manUe  secnred  by  ■  oocd, 
a  collar  of  SS  round  the  neck,  and  the  hair  encased  in  ■  sanl  of 
jewelled  network,  from  which  a  veil  desoends,  completes  her  cot- 
tome,  which,  like  that  of  the  king,  is  rich  and  miyeatie.  Hie  ettm 
ia  similar  to  that  of  her  husband. 

The  very  singular  gown,  open  at  the  sides,  and  displaying  the 
dress  beneath,  with  the  girdle  that  confined  the  wsiat,  aa  won  by 
Queen  Joan,  ia  first  obserrable  on  roonomenti  of  tlie  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  It  is  clearly  seen  on  the  effigy  of  that  monarch'a  dang- 
ler, Blanche  dc  la  Tour,  in  Wettminster  Abbey,  and  alao  npon  one 
of  the  female  figures  on  the  side  of  the  tomb.  Tbs  effigiea  of  Bea- 
trice, Counteaa  of  Arundel,  Lady  de  Thorpe,  the  Connteaa  of  Wert- 
morcland,  and  others,  in  Stothard's  Effigie*  display  the  bshion 
with  great  perspicuity.  A  fine  example  haa  been  aelected  (bm  the 
annexed  engraving),  from  the  Boyal  US.  16  G  6.  It  will  be  aeen 
that  the  figore  to  the  left 
in  this  out  inhabited  in  one 
of  these  siagajJar  dreascs; 
while  the  female  coufroal- 
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appears  also  to  line  this  robe,  and  it  nuj  be  (een  distinctly  where 
it  is  lifted.  Iliis  dreai,  in  the  original,  is  coloured  of  a  deep  nltrs- 
mariae  bloe,  while  the  tight-fitting  gown  beneath,  similar  to  the 
one  worn  bj  tlie  other  female,  is  of  "  bandekyn,"  or  cloth  of  gold  :* 
the  girdle  nnind  the  hips  is  seen  at  the  opening  on  each  side  of  the 
drens,  whi^  is  long  and  ciqtacioiu  at  bottom,  trailing  on  the  ground, 
and  completely  hiding  the  feet.  This  peculiar  costume  continued  in 
&ahion  until  Uie  reign  of  Heniy  VI. 

Another  good  example  of  the  costnme  of  a 
lady  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV . 
is  aflbrdsd  by  the  brass  of  Margaret,  widow 
rf  Sir  Fnlke  Pennebrygg,  in  Shottesbrooke 
ehnrch,  Berkshire,  who  died  in  1401.  She 
wears  a  close  gown,  fitting  tightly  round  the 
neck,  and  secured  by  buttons  down  the  entire 
front  to  the  feet ;  it  has  loose  sleeves,  those 
of  the  Tinder-gannent  appearing  beneath,  the 
caff  corering  the  hand,  and  buttoned  from 
the  elbow.  Her  girdle  is  exceedingly  bean- 
tifol.  Her  hair  is  confined  in  an  enriched 
caul,  and  a  reil  hangs  from  it.  Her  head 
rests  on  two  richly  embnndered  cnshiona. 

^e  male  costume  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign  is 
driineated,  on  next  page,  from  the  illumina- 
tions in  a  little  calendar  of  the  year  llLl, 
preaerred  in  the  Harleian  collection,  and 
nombered  2332.  In  the  original  US.  they 
repreacnt  a  winter  and  summer  month.  The 
elder  figure,  seated  in  his  chair,  is  an  inter- 
esting example  of  the  costume  of  that  class  of 
the  eornmnnity  whose  lires  were  in  "  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf."  He  wears  a  dark  cap 
or  hat,  toned  up  behind  only,  so  that  it  forms 
a  projecting  point  or  shade  for  the  eyes  in  ' 
front :  such  hats  were  worn  until  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
which  we  are  treating.f    A  close-fitting  hood  enrelopes  his  bead 

m  the  effigf  rf  Lulj  BemuiliMnp  of  Holt,  b  Worceit^r  dthednO,  engraied  by 
Hr.  HoUii  in  hi*  Moaumtnlal  KJfyia. 

■  Clotli  ct  Baudrkjn  wu  clolh  of  Bilduli.  or  Babylon,  whCDK  it  wu  origin- 
tUj  bnnght.  It  wu  the  rioheit  Und  oT  itufT,  tho  web  being  gold  and  the  woof 
nlk,  and  was  Itartber  mrichid  b;  embroidery. 

■  ~      ■  I  in    Fr«iico  for  all  thing!  connecled  with  the 
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and  ahouldore.  haTing  bnttons  down  die  front.  A  long  gown,  raj 
Bimilar  to  tliat  norn  during  tiie  reign  of  Edward  IL,  already  on- 
gntved  in  p.  91,  but  ti^tter 
in  the  alceTe,  com^atefy  an- 
velopea  tite  body :  it  ia  fi«t> 
^  enedby  arowofbnttanaio 
'*,  \  fitnit,  and  the  ileerea  an 
I  wcnred  by  a  aimilar  dow 
I  row  from  the  elbow.  By 
looking  at  the  yonngci 
figure,  we  shall  pereeiTs 
that  the  greater  ezccM  of 
eloth  in  sleerea  and  gowni, 
■0  glaringly  viiible  in  tha 
previoua  reign,  bad  a  little 
abated.  The  gown  or  tu- 
nic reachea  only  to  the  knee, 
wh«ce  it  ia  cut  into  Uu 
form  of  leaves :  in  the  original  delineation  it  is  of  a  dark  chocolate 
colour,  and  is  secured  round  the  waiat  by  a  cloae-fitting  omamentil 
girdlo.  The  wide  sleerea  are  of  a  different  colour,  and  are  gene- 
rally light  when  the  body  of  the  dreta  ia  dark,  or  mea  Mrtd ;  the 
juncture  at  the  ahonlder  being  slightly  ornamented.    Tight  how, 
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s  per  annum.    Crowns  and  garments  cut  into  the  form  of 

and  other  figures  at  their  edges,  or  ornamented  with  letters 

ices,  were  altogether  condemned,  and  declared  forfeit  to  the 

whUe  the  unlucky  tailor  who  manufactured  such  finery  was 

ed  liable  to  imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure ! 

effect  of  these  serere  enactments  Veiy  much  resembled  stage- 

sr,  which  may  startle  us  at  first  by  its  loudness,  but  its  utter 

Msness  soon  composes  the  nerres.    The  perfect  inattention 

by  all  classes  of  the  community  to  any  of  these  laws,  rendered 

complete  dead  letters  on  the  statute-book,  where  they  lay, 

mnd  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."    Occleve,  in  his  satirical 

on  the  pride  of  senring-men,  and  their  wastefulness  in  cloth- 

eclares  his  horror  at  seeing  them  walk  in  robes  of  scarlet 

yards  wide,  with  sleeyes  hanging  to  the  ground,  and  bordered 

id  with  fur  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  or  more,  affirming 

ley  see  no  merit  or  virtue  in  any  man  but  him  whose  array  is 

60U8.    He  adds : — 

"  Also  there  is  another  new  jett, 
A  foal  WMte  of  cloth  and  excessive ; 
There  goeth  no  leu  in  a  man's  tippet 
Than  a  yard  of  broad  cloth,  by  my  life." 

en  asks  how  such  menials  are  to  assist  their  masters,  if  they 
.  be  suddenly  assailed,  when  their 

**  Arms  two  have  right  enough  to  do. 
And  somewhat  more,  their  sleeves  up  to  hold  ?" 

dares  they  have  thus  rendered  themselves  as  unserviceable  to 
ords  as  women,  and  satirically  declares  what  he  considers  to 
or  only  utility,  in  the  words — 

"  Now  have  these  lords  little  need  of  brooms 
To  sweep  away  the  filth  out  of  the  street, 
Since  side*  sleeves  of  pennyless  grooms 
Will  it  up  lick,  be  it  dry  or  wet." 

le  literary  gentlemen  of  the  middle  ages  at  least  practised 
hey  preached,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  "  lively  effi- 
itill  remaining  to  us.  John  Grower,  "  the  moral,"  who  died  in 
ir  1402,  lies  buried  in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark ;  he  is  habited 
ain  gown,  tightly  enclosing  the  neck,  and  having  sleeves  fitting 

e  sleeves  are  toide  sleeves.  The  word  is  still  used  with  that  signification 
Immberland  among  the  commonalty ;  the  tailor  being  admonished,  when 
oos  garment  is  wanted,  **  to  myke  i^  syde  enough."  An  ignorance  of  this 
I  of  the  word  has  rather  puzslcd  some  commentators  on  our  old  poetry. 
iB  fipecimetu  of  the  Early  English  Poets  is  printed  a  curious  poem  on 
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faaily  bat  not  widely ;  thii  gown  hangi  to  tbe  fiwt,  whidi  it  com- 
plet«lj  coven,  being  Mcared  dom  tbe  front,  from  tbe  nock  to  tbe 
bottom,  bj  &  Brngle  row  of  lirge  buttons.  He  wean  no  girdla.  uid 
no  other  article  of  his  drew  but  tkia  aimple  gown  is  viiflilfl.  Hii 
only  ornamenU  txe  the  ooUat  of  8S  and  a  fillet  oonfining  hia  hiir, 
upon  wbicb  is  inscribed,  ^a,  mtrrif ,  the  claiped  huidi  aad  nm- 
plicitf  of  figure  and  &ce  »diiurablj  poitnjiog,  in  obnoni  Intt- 
fulncBS,  a  man  who  did  much  good  in  hi*  own  di^,  and  who  looked 
npon  God's  gift  of  poeaj.  ontnuted  to 
him,  ae  a  high  and  holy  thiog.not  lightly 
to  be  tued  bnt  for  his  glory  and  the  good 
'  m.  G«oBrey  Chaucer,  who  aUudn 
to  him  witli  that  afTccCionate  respect 
which  trup  genius  c&n  always  afford 
1  a  humble  fellow -labouicr  in  tie 
c  Geld,  ia  depicted  by  Occlere  from 
his  own  memory  of  this  maater-spiiit 
of  the  age.  His  dress  is  similar  to  tldt 
of  Gower,  except  that  his  gown  is 
scantier  {showing  his  short  boots)  and 
his  sleeves  wider ;  he  also  wears  a  hood. 
This  portrait  ha£  been  frequently  mi- 
grsved ;  but  the  beat  one  h 
is  that  in  Sloane  MS.  6Ul,  and  which 
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"  M J  dtfts  and  airows  to  the  world  I  tend. 
Amongst  the  just  my  arrows  shall  not  fSall ; 
But  erfl-doers  through  and  through  I  wound. 
Who,  ccmscious  of  their  faults,  may  leam  to  mend." 

t  has  copied,  in  his  Regal  Antiquities^  pi.  39,  a  very  curious 
ition  firom  the  Digby  MS.,  No.  233,  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
rd.  It  represents  Henry  seated  on  his  throne,  and  receiving 
of  Occleve's  Megimine  Princeps  from  its  author ;  he  is  sur- 
l  by  his  courtiers,  one  of  whom  is  particuhirly  remarkable 
dress  he  wears,  which  is  particoloured  diagonally  across  the 
be  upper  half  with  the  sleeve  on  that  side  dark,  the  lower 
hi,  with  the  opposite  sleeve ;  and  he  also  wears  a  hat  looking 
turies  more  modem  than  the  era  of  the  fourth  Henry. 
is  son  and  successor  the  monumental  efBgy  still  remains  in 
ley ;  but,  unluckily,  the  head  was  formed  of  silver,  and  was 
■e  too  tempting  a  bait  for  the  ecclesiastical  spoliators  of  the 
mth  century,  who  ruthlessly  consigned  it  to  the  melting-pot. 
>e8  worn  by  this  figure  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  regal  cos- 
f  British  sovereigns  at  this  period,  but  are  void  of  all  oma- 
r  embroidery.  Above  the  tomb  are  suspended  (after  the 
lahion  of  interments  during  the  age  we  are  speaking  of)  the 
and  shield  of  the  king,  with  the  saddle  upon  which  he  may 
t  during  some  of  his  glorious  victories ;  the  helmet  is  a  tilt- 
net,  such  as  was  usually  worn  over  the  bascinet  in  times  of 
luring  a  tournament  or  joust ;  and  therefore  we  must  not,  in 
anoe,  imagine  we  gaze  upon 

"  the  very  casque 
That  did  affiright  the  air  at  Agineourt." 

ixe  not,  however,  without  a  likeness  of  this  monarch,  small 
mte  though  it  be ;  for  among  the  MSS.  in  Benet  College  Li- 
/ambridge,  there  is  one  volume  which  was  presented  to  Henry 
n  de  Gralopes,  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Louis, 
nandy,  and  which  has  an  illumination  representing  the  pre- 
n  of  the  volume  to  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  attended  by 
rtiers.  It  is  a  curious  and  valuable  picture,  and  has  been 
d  by  Strutt  in  his  Segal  Antiquities,  pi.  40.*    The  king's 

■e  18  a  portrait  in  the  British  Museimi,  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Andrew  Gif. 
I  to  be  of  Henry  V .  It  is  not  so  old  as  the  era  of  that  prince ;  but  it 
rica,  in  the  cut  of  the  hair,  and  other  minor  peculiarities,  sufficient  to 
a  8iq»pointion  that  it  was  copied  firom  some  authentic  original,  of  a  more 
B-  tiitmeUT  perhaps,  and  which  this  might  be  intended  to  perpetuate. 
kh  eonaideration,  but  perhaps  may  not  thoroughly  be  relied  od,  although 
m  frequfiotlj  engraved. 
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diesB  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ■nngnlBi-  girdle  he  wean,  wUd 
has  suspended  trom  it,  at  regular  intorrala,  bj  orruuneutal  duini,  > 
aeriea  of  circular  pendants ;  a  fashion  which  appears  to  have  ben 
indulged  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  day,  and  to  hare  eontiinied  nilil 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  for  we  meet  with  similar  rows  of  ^"flJt 
ornaments  surrounding  the  wuat,  in  illuminations,  daring  dw  lAols 
of  this  period.  There  is  another  and  a  rery  good  fnU>kaglli  tt 
Henry,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  receiTing  a  poem  from  Ooclen,  is  tht 
Arundel  MS.,  No.  38,  which  has  been  engniTed  in  Shaw'a  Dnmm 
and  Dteoratioitt.  Henry  is  reiy  plainly  dressed,  in  k  long  gown, 
fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  Ooclere  we«ra  a  long  gon, 
fitting  tightly  roond  the  neck,  aeouied  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and 
having  very  wide  sleeves ;  the  whole  dress  being  like  that  of  Bobnt 
Skeme,  on  p.  14fi.  lliey  both  contun  evident  traces  of  portoaitnR, 
and  the  book  in  which  they  occur  is  the  very  volume  given  bytb 
poet  to  the  prince. 

A  curious    »T«wipl»  of 

these  pendent  decoratioM 

"  I   the   eDgraviiig 

_  taiiii  here    copied    from    Eojil 

^  .l\  (Ia,'     nfc^yXS*     MSS.  15  D  3,     The  cen- 

tleninn  wears    a   bsltlrirk 

slung    across    bis   persoD 
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Ricluurd  H.  and  Henry  lY. :  wliile  that  of  the  lady  ib  simikr  in  the 
head-dress,  which  had  become  decidedly  square  in  its  shape ;  the 
tight-fitting  long-waisted  gowns  were  very  generally  discarded,  and 
as  the  waist  became  gradually  shorter,  the  sleeyes  were  again  made 
extravagantly  wide  and  long. 

In  the  Visions  of  Patrick's  Purgatory,  by  William  Staunton 
(Boyal  MS.  17  B  43),  which  that  writer  declares  he  saw  at  that 
celebrated  spot  in  1409,  an  alarming  picture  is  given  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  those  people  who  were  proud  and  vain,  and  de- 
lighted in  extrayagant  apparel.  He  says,  "  I  saw  some  there, 
with  collars  of  gold  about  their  necks,  and  some  of  silver,  and  some 
men  I  saw  with  gay  girdles  of  silver  and  gold,  and  hameist  horns 
about  their  neck^,  some  with  more  jagges  on  their  clothes  than 
whole  cloth,  sum  had  their  clothes  full  of  gingles  and  belles  of 
silver  all  overset,  and  some  with  long  pokes  (bags)  on  their  sleeves, 
and  women  with  gowns  trayling  behind  them  a  great  space,  and 
some  others  with  gay  chaplets  on  their  heads  of  gold  and  pearls, 
and  oUier  precious  stones.  And  then  I  looked  on  him  that  I  saw 
first  in  payn,  and  saw  the  collars,  and  the  gay  girdles,  and  baw- 
dricks  burning,  and  the  fiends  dragging  him ;  and  two  fingers  deep 
and  more  within  their  flesh  was  all  burning ;  and  I  saw  the  jagges 
that  men  were  clothed  in  turn  all  to  adders,  to  dragons,  and  to 
toeda,  and  many  other  horrible  beasts,  sucking  them,  and  biting 
them,  and  stinging  them  with  aU  their  might ;  and  through  every 
gingle  I  saw  flends  drive  burning  nails  of  fire  into  their  flesh.  I  also 
saw  fiend^ drawing  down  the  skin  of  their  shoulders  like  to  pokes, 
and  catting  these  off*,  and  drawing  them  over  the  heads  of  those  they 
cut  them  from,  all  burning  as  fire.  And  then  I  saw  the  women  that 
had  aide  (wide;  trails  behind  them,  and  these  side  trails  were  cut  ofi 
by  fiends  and  burnt  on  their  heads ;  and  some  took  ofl*  these  cuttings 
aU  burning,  and  stopped  therewith  their  mouthes,  their  noses,  and 
their  eyes.  I  saw  also  their  gay  chaplets  of  gold,  of  pearls,  and  of 
other  precious  stones,  turned  into  nails  of  iron,  burning,  and  fiendes 
with  burning  hammers  smiting  them  into  their  heads.**  The  descrip- 
tiona  of  such  satirists  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  contem* 
ponry  accounts  of  costume  which  we  possess. 

Tlie  head-dresses  of  the  ladies  during  this  period  were  the  most 
remarkable  and  striking  novelty  in  fashion  adopted,  and  they  con- 
tinued varying  in  absurdity  and  monstrosity  until  the  death  of 
Richard  HI.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  prepos- 
terous and  inconvenient  than  some  contemporary  representations  of 
this  fashionable  head-gear.    The  engraving  on  the  next  page  will. 


coaruKi  IS  mauxo. 


however,  conrej  an  ideaof  theae  tliiiigiinndLbsttarlliaspiigeictf  d«- 


siniptioa,  selected  u  tliey  are  fhim  ei 


"  kdjM  &jra  "  who  ^ 
lied  in  duplqrug  nd> 
imTentunii  whan  thaj- 
wdhedthsMith.  Fig.l 
ia  from  the  totnh  flfliitd 
Baidolf  (emM  140B)  ad 
hb  La^,  Joan,*  vhon 
head-dnM  Tery  dmtr 
■hows  the  honwdadd^ 
tiona  tothegoUan  evl 
at  the  Bidet  of  the  h(^ 
whieh  had  nmaiaad  ts 
long   in    faahion.    and 


bf  theea  ugly  eleratian, 
ftomwhich  hangi  aamill 
Teil  behind  the  head. 
Fig.  2  is  a  little  1mi 
ngly  and  asanming,  aad 
is  worn  bf  Cathetiait 
CounteM  of  Snflblk,  iid 
wife  of  ICchael  da  k 
Pole,  who  died  i 
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[I«  elmiBM  and  gentry  of  Ihu  period.    The  original  ii  to 
yrj  of  Bobert  Skeme,  of  Kingston,  who  died  in  1407,  and 
I  wife,  who  is 
Ave  b«eii  tiie 
of  Hdb  oele- 
Uoe  Fierce  or 


;fig. 
loelt  oonfining 

le ;  and  fig.  3,  the  end  of  tJie  gentleman's  girdle,  with  its 
pendent  ornament  attached  by  a  chain. 
dinary  ooatnme  of  a  man  of  the  middle  class  maj  be  seen  in 
iven  on  next  page,  which  posseMee  some  peculiar  interest, 
neatea  one  of  those  ancient  artiHta  who  decorated  manu- 
1  the  middle  ages  with  the  drawings  which  hare  been  so 
na  as  anthorities.  It  represents  Alan  Strayler,  and  oc<nira 
alogne  of  the  benefactors  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans, — a 
inn  by  tlie  monks  there,  aboat  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
■A  TL,  and  finished  in  the  lifetime  of  Hem;  TL  A  great 
the  illaminatioas  of  this  MS.,  says  Strutt.  were  drawn  by 
of  Alan,  who,  it  seems,  was  &  designerand  painter.  "WeeTer 
rhim  as  follows: — "I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  Alan 
the  painter  or  limuer-ont  of  pictures  in  the  golden  register 
beDe&ctor*  of  this  Abbey,  who,  for  such  his  paines  (how- 
waa  well  payed),  and  for  that  he  forgave  three  shillings  and 
I  of  an  old  debt  owing  unto  him  for  colonra,  is  tiias  re- 
]  " — in  a  J^tin  distich,  thus  Englished:  "  Hie  painter's 
ilan  Sbftyler,  who  shall  be  received  as  a  companion  of  the 
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the  fair  weaien.  "nte  moat  uuprflteadiiig  head-dress  is  that  wont 
hf  the  foremort  of  the  group.  The  beut-Bhaped  one  of  the  Udy  to 
her  left  u  of  Terj  oommon  occni;- 
fence  ;  which  ii  also  the  cue  with 
the  turban  worn  by  the  iirtheBt 
figure  of  the  group.  The  other 
lady,  whoM  forehead  is  sDnnonnt- 
ed  by  a  pointed  eo^»re,  is  by  do 
means  so  nngracefhl  as  many  of 
her  oontemporaries.  The  dreMes, 
it  will  be  obaerred,  are  worn  long 
and  fall,  with  sleeves  wide,  and 
tight  »t  the  wri<t,  or  in  the  oppo- 
site extreme ;  of  both  which  fa- 
duona  we  see exampleshere.  The 
ladiea'  gowns  are  trimmed  with 
for  at  the  wrist,  round  the  neck, 
■nd  sometimea  ronnd  the  aeam  at 
the  shoTiIdera.  TbeiT  wuita  are 
exceedingly  diort,  giving  a  very 
kmg  and  ungainly  appearance  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  at  the 

expense  of  a  compresifd  look  to  the  upper  portion ;  a  fashion  n 
stated  in  the  last  centory. 
^nie  head-dresses  of  the 
ladiee  can,  howerer,  be  bnt 
ih^itly  nndorstood  from  a 
KB^  engraiing ;  they  ex- 
irt  in  BO  many  rarietiea, 
B^  appear  to  have  been 
fnnftantlr  on  the  change, 
whileTarions  patterns  were 
adopted  by  rarions  gentle- 
women; and  a  group  of 
than  eoUeeted  together,  on 
any  great  pnblie  occasitoi, 
nnst  hare  presented  a  very 
rnngaimr  aaaembUge  of 
farma.  A  iew  more  are  ac- 
eordingly  given  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind,  allaelected 
tram  the  Mune  manuaoript. 
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Fig.  1  b  a  homed  coiSiire,  wUcli  may  be  Mid  to  be  "  ttrangel;  ami 
fcarfiil];  mftde."  and  of  a  pattern  that  excited  the  in  of  the  tober- 
mmded  satiriHta  of  the  day  to  an  irrepreasibte  pitch.    The  ladiM    I 
were  declared  to  carry  abont  with  thtm  the  outward  and  risible  liga    J 
of  the  father  of  all  evil,  proudly,  triumphantly,  and  without  ahame! 
Lydgste,  the  monk  of  Baty.  the  moat  relelnated  poet  of  the  day, 
■et  hu  Derer-wearied  pen  to  the  taak  of  eondemiiation.  and  produced    | 
a  baltad  againit  them.  A  DiHg  qf  Womnt't  Ham*  ;  the  gist  of  the    | 
arjjDinent,  and  burden  of  every  rerwN  being  an  aanouneeiiMttt  that    | 

"  B«sul;  rill  ibow,  though  bonu  wnv  « 
He  dedarM  that 

"  CWk™  mnrl,  hj  p 


He  afterwards  exctues  hinuetf  to  the  ladies  fcr  what  be  eonsidiffl 
a  jnatifiable  condenmatiOD,  qnotjng  the  example  of  Scriptnre  eba- 
m^XTt,  hi«  last  verse  alluding  to  the 
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Hie  Snn  of  the  gentlemen  nuy  be  comprehended  by  an  exuni- 
aatioa  of  the  fignna  here  giren,  selected  with  a  Tiew  to  display  the 
■ost  (»dinaiy  and  leait  whimBical  and  eitraTEigaiit  cottnme  then 
vom.  Hut  of  the  gentleman  with  the  dog  varies  bnt  little  from  the 
fuhion  that  had  been  adopted  very  long  before,  except  iu  the  cap, 
whieh  is  composed  of  a  thick  roll  of  stuff  encircling  the  head  like  a 
tarbao,  and  styled  a  roundlet,  having  a  qnuiti^  of  doth  attached  to 
iti  inner  edge,  which 
eaten  one  side,  while 
a  broad  band  of  the 
lame  material,  secured 
to  the  other,  hangs 
down  to  the  groond, 
nnlesB  tucked  in  the 
gvdle,  orwonnd  ronnd 
dw  neck,  when  the  end 
waa  pendent  behind 
irtn  front.  The  cap  is 
frequently  seen  sus- 
pended by  this  band 
■t  the  bKk  of  the 
vsarer  when  thrown 
rfC  and  thns  it  was 
loerented  from  falling, 
vhieh  would  appear  to  be  the  legitimate  use  aiul  intention  of  the 
nvention.  The  fignre  opptwite  has  a  similar  cikp,  with  it«  band  hang- 
ing nearly  to  the  gronnd ;  his  sleeves  are  remarkably  wide,  and  cut 
into  ornamental  eecallops ;  the  girdle  confining  the  WEust  being  re- 
narkably  low  (in  oontradistinetion  to  that  adopted  by  the  ladies), 
md  iriiich  sometimes  i«  seen  encircling  the  hips,  giving  the  body  an 
moeedingly  awollen  and  unpleasant  appearance.  The  central  figure 
jdund  exhibits  the  fashion,  now  universal,  of  closely  shaving  the 
hee  and  cropping  the  hair  above  the  ears,  giving  an  amount  of  mean- 
UM  and  harshness  of  feature  to  the  efBgies  and  delineations  of  the 
wriod  reiy  unpleasant  to  view.  This  gentleman  wears  the  sleeves 
'shap«d  like  a  bagpipe,"  which  come  in  for  their  fair  share  of 
Donkiah  censure,  as  receptacles  for  theft,  when  worn  by  servants, 
nd  fashionablea  of  questionable  character,  who  haunted  public 
Itum  in  the  pursuit  of  what  Falstoff  calls  their  "  vocation." 

Tben  n  no  mcoiumental  effigy  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  TI., 
Ao,  loving  retirement  and  religions  seclusion,  was  denied  their  en- 
oymmt  living,  and  knew  no  rest  even  in  the  grave.    Hie  body  wai 
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fonreyed  from  tlie  Tower  to  St,  Psnl's,  and  then  buried  at  Clortsey, 
whence  it  was  ngain  rcmoTed  to  Windsor,  to  allaj  the  uneasiness  of 
Kichard  III.,  who  was  annoyed  by  the  popular  beLef  of  miiaelea 
effected  at  his  tomb.  WLen  Henry  Til.  wished  to  remove  it  to 
WestminBter,  it  appeals  th&t  it  could  not  be  fouod. 

Of  the  repreeeatatjons  of  this  moDarch.  his  quocn  uid  court,  tlie 
best  ia  that  to  be  found  in  the  HoyaJ  MS.,  15  E  6,  which  depidj 
John  Talbot,  Earl  of  ShrewshnTj.  presenting  a  volume  of  romancM 
to  the  king  and  queen.  It  has  beni  engraved  by  Strutt  in  his  Seffal 
Anll^uitU),  and  by  Shaw  in  his  Dtvtta  and  DecoralioHs .-  the  tft- 
pistry  supposed  to  represent  these  illustrious  personages,  in  St 
Jlary's  Ho!),  at  Coventry,  also  engraved  in  the  latter  work,  is  of  s 
later  date,  probably  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  HaHeian 
MS.  2279,  used  for  our  eismplea  of  costume,  there  ia  a  youthful  rs- 
presentation  of  Henry."  There  is  another  and  a  very  good  faU-lengtli 
of  this  soTereign  pn- 
served  in  Cotton  MS„ 
Julius  E  4.  The  ms- 
nuEoript  [Kintaiiu  a  ss- 
ries  of  fuU-lenifth  fi- 
gures of  the  English 
■orereigns.  from  the 
time   of   William   the 
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VI.,  they  exhibit  admirable  examples  of  kingly  coetnme  in  all  its 
▼aiietiea.  Two  are  here  selected  as  specimens,  and  are  intended  for 
kings  John  and  Bichard  II.  The  crown  of  John  is  similar  to 
that  npon  the  effigy  of  Henry  IV .  at  Canterbury ;  and  he  wears  a 
collar  decorated  with  that  monarch's  favourite  esses.  His  short 
mantle  ia  fastened  by  a  rich  jewelled  brooch,  and  it  is  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  colours,  red,  blue,  and  purple,  as  if  formed  of  varie- 
gated siOc ;  it  has  a  purple  lining,  and  is  edged  with  a  red  border, 
tiie  outer  border  being  of  gold  embroidery.  His  jupon  is  deco- 
rated with  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  quarterly,  as  upon  the 
royal  shield,  and  emblazoned  heraldically.  His  girdle  is  of  massy 
jewelled  work,  the  pendent  ornament  hanging  to  the  knee.  His 
hoee  are  white,  his  shoes  blue,  with  long  pointed  toes ;  but  the 
most  singular  part  of  the  dress  is  his  clogs,  which  have  most  enor- 
mously long  toes,  exceeding  those  of  the  shoes  by  some  inches. 
Such  clogs  are  frequent  upon  the  feet  of  noblemen  in  the  manuscript 
ilhiminations  of  this  period. 

Bichard  II.  is  represented  in  the  round  turban  or  cap  now  so 
fashionable,  and  which  was  adopted  from  the  Italian  berreiino,  to 
which  he  has  appended  the  long  becca  or  streamer,  of  the  same  ma- 
terialv  which  hangs  in  large  folds  to  his  feet ;  a  better  instance  of 
this  singular  and  preposterous  costume  could  not  be  selected.  The 
hoods  of  the  Knights  of  the  Grarter  are,  however,  still  made  in  this 
fashion,  but  they  are  too  small  to  be  used 
as  hooda,  and  are  merely  thrown  across  j  ^  A^rvx._-m_\ 
the  shoulders.  An  engraving  of  one  of 
these  hoods,  from  Ashmole's  History  of 
the  Order,  will  assist  the  reader  in  com- 
prehending that  worn  by  the  king.  The 
tippety  or  circlet  of  doth  surrounding  the 
crown,  hung  loosely  on  one  side  of  the  head,  as  exhibited  in  the 
last  eat  ii^ven  of  gentlemen  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  hood 
and  streamer  is  of  purple,  as  is  the  undergarment  of  Hhe  king,  which 
is  just  Tisible  above  the  outer  red  jacket,  which  is  edged  with  a  light- 
brown  for ;  the  girdle  is  placed  as  usual  round  the  hips,  to  the  great 
dstriment  of  personal  appearance,  as  it  looks  singularly  out  of  place; 
the  hote  is  white,  as  are  the  shoes,  which  have  acutely-pointed  toes. 

Manj  of  the  figures  in  this  curious  MS.  are  in  full  armour ; 
William  the  Conqueror  is  so  represented,  with  the  royal  crown  sur- 
roandiiig  hia  helmet.  Bufus  is  also  armed,  but  wears  the  knightly 
tdbcrd,  emUaioiied  with  the  royal  arms,  similar  to  the  figure  of 
Bidiard  III.»  which  is  engraved  in  this  work.    Stephen  wears  a  long 
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blue  gown,  or  d&liiutui,  eorered  wiHi  nd  flowm,  Hanr  L  ■ 
dressed  lilie  the  figure  of  Bichud  IXt  oigrurad  on  p.  liO,  boltil 
jacket  is  longer,  sud  heweui  «  erown,  andiuit  tiitta^adkig 
pendent  scarf.  Biohard  Llias»<diMe  jnpon  and  gbdb,  towUkb 
appended  a  smgnlarlf  oriental-looking  ahoat  aword,  and  k*  VHB 
B  iiirrcd  tippet  round  hia  Bbonldnt.  Btaaj  Q.  mnt  •  dMi 
emblazoned  j  upon,  very  short,  bnt  haringaiendimljloagaBdmdt 
sleeves,  lined  with  ermine,  whioh  banga  to  hia  Vnw  Bdwnd  IL 
appears  in  a  long  purpk  gown  edged  with  fhr,  of  As  naw  aitii 
that  of  Bicbord  U.,  but  reaching  to  hia  &et  (  itiaaQrandzavBdtB 
waist  bj  a  jeireUed  girdl« ;  he  wean  red  ahoea  with  peistad  torn. 
Edward  III.  is  in  armour,  orer  wbidi  ii  thrown  ■  hag  jBfb 
mantle,  lined  with  scarlet.  Henrj  IT.  ii  diCMod  aniah  liira  !■ 
effig7  at  Canterbury,  in  a  long  bine  dilwatin,  and  &  li^ifcfBib 
mantle.  Henry  T.  is  anned,  and  wean  an  omblaHnwd  raMit 
without  sleeves,  showing  a  loose  ooat  of  ohain-mail  bcoMth.  HaHf 
YI.  is  attired  in  a  long,  flowered,  btae  gown,  and  a  loDgmaafla.  U 
these  sovereigns  boar  swords,  WiUiam  I.  only  oanyin^  &  MSftai. 
The  details  of  the  costume  of  tliia  sariea  of  Agora  l^va  hom  giTB 
here,  not  as  guides  to  the  proper  dreiH  of  each,  beeuiullMj  an  aB 
in  the  costume  of  one  period  only,  and  that  Uie  moat  modmi  of  iki 
aeries ;  but  to  show  how  greatly  the  ooatnme  of  oae  period  aad  tm 
ttation — that  of  royalty,  and  which  is  generally  oonaidand  i>  Aa 
most  restricted — may  be  varied  by  the  aitiat,  and  how  t>7  ; 
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&om  Earl  Bivera  a  eopj  of  the  J}ictia  and  Sa^ngi  qf  FkUoiopkert, 
which  was  tnjuilated  by  that  earl ;  and  thia  illumination  occurs  in 
the  maniueript  to  preaeoted,  At  preient  kept  in  the  archbishop's  li- 
brarj  at  I^mbeth.  It  haa  been  engraved  by  Walpole  as  a  irontii- 
peoe  to  hia  Catalogue  ^  Boyal  and  Noblt  AuiAon  (^  Englandi 
and  also  by  Stratt,  in  his  Segal  AntiquUiet,  who  baa  there  engraved 
■nodier  delineation  from  Boyal  MS.  la  E  4,  which  depicts  a  aiini- 
lar  book-presentation.  The  Idng  is  seated  on  his  Qkrone,  attended  by 
hia  brotben  and  officers  of  the  court.  There  is  also  a  curious  portrait 
of  him  on  panel  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; 
it  waa  preaented  to  Uiem  by  Mr.  Kerricb.  It  haa  been  eDgraved 
for  the  original  edition  of  the  Patlon  Letler$i  and  it  may  be  fairly 
presiuned  to  be  ft  likeneea  of  the  monarch,  aa  it  raa  probably  exe< 
ented  shorlJy  after  his  decease ;  or  if  not  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
TIL,  it  bears  marks  of  authenticity  sufBcient  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  it  was  copied  from  a  gennine  and  older  portrait. 

The  Boyal  MS.  IS  E  1,  juat  quoted, 
nppliea  as  with  this  cut  of  two  figures, 
who  are  standing  beside  the  throne  of 
Edward,  and  are  said  to  be  the  portraits 
of  hia  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester.  Clarence  wears  a  long 
green  gown,  with  loose  sleeves,  a  close  red 
bat.  and  full  bnshy  hair.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  is  in  the  moat  fashionsble 
dieaa  of  the  day ;  hia  red  hat  has  a  gold 
band  and  jewelled  button  to  secure  the 
stem  of  a  feather  placed  at  its  back,  which 
bends  gracefully  over  the  head.  His  crim- 
son jacket  is  furred  with  deep  red,  ia  ez- 
eeedinglj  short,  and  gathered  in  dose 
folds  behind ;  the  sleerea  being  aa  ex- 
tremely long.  He  wears  the  garter  round 
hia  left  1^ ;  his  hose  are  blue ;  and  he 
haa  the  lashionable  long-pointed  shoe,  and  clog  or  patten.  The  face 
certainly  resembles  that  of  Kichard  III.,  in  the  rooma  of  the  Socie^ 
of  Antiquarieaj  bntthia,  of  course,  is  the  younger  man.  Hiadandy- 
iim  is  also  an  historic  fact. 

In  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  372,  is  preserved  a  "  Balad  against 
exeeea  in  apparel,  especially  in  the  Clergy."  It  consists  of  six 
stansaa,  the  first  two  of  which  relate  to  the  extravagance  of  the  \aitj 
in  their  dreaa,  and  mn  as  follows.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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writtm  Ute  in  tli«  mgn  of  Hcs^  TL ;  Int  it  vaa  skhI  pobaUy 

eompowi  in  thai  of  his  maeeMor. 


Hare  broa^  thk  hud  m  finl 


The  tTQ  Ggvna  hct*  n- 

grared  aiip  an  illnstrktion  of 
ibe  geiiMal  ooctome  of  &b 
period,  vhirii,  c 

day  rioUied  the 
gmtlemen  in  long  gowna  tad 
wide  ile«T(s,  sod  the  nest 
ijed  tbmi  b)  ti^t  short 
jacketn,  that  tcAmely  reaciud 
thethi^  Tlie  latter  ft  " 
was  tbepreTuliiigone,aodit 
advantage  in  botli  Hie 
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are  large,  and  open  at  the  sides,  to  di^lay  the  shirt  beneath, 
is  loose,  and  projects  from  between  the  lacings  of  the  opening, 
le  instances  we  find  the  sleeves  slit  immediately  above  and 
1  the  elbow,  with  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  to  cover  it,  the  whole 
beld  together  by  wide  lacing,  leaving  some  inches'  space  be- 
each  portion  of  the  sleeve,  which  is  padded  at  the  shonlders 
adding,  to  give  a  broad  appearance  to  the  chest :  these  sleeves 
)y  a  law  of  the  third  year  of  Edward's  reign,  prohibited  to 
n  by  any  yeoman  or  person  under  that  degree,  under  a  pe- 
f  six  and  eightpence,  and  twenty  shillings  fine  for  the  tailor 
mufactured  them.  The  hat  he  wears,  with  the  single  feather. 
Off  common  occurrence ;  and  the  profusion  of  hair,  which  we 
ao  observe  in  the  other  figure,  forms  a  striking  and  not  un- 
it contrast  to  the  close  crops  of  the  previous  reign.  His  tight 
■»  similar  to  the  ancient  chausses ;  and  his  long-pointed  toes, 
[led  poulaines,  are  as  indicative  of  dandyism  as  the  profusion 
s  on  his  fingers.  Against  these  poulaines  the  same  law  was 
I,  and  they  were  prohibited  to  all  persons  under  the  estate 
aire  or  gentleman,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  wear  them 
ban  two  inches  in  length.  Paradin  speaks  of  them  as  being 
nes  two  feet  long,  and  Monstrelet  declares  that  boys  wore 
1 1467  an  ell  in  length  ;  for  they  were  all  the  rage  in  France, 
as  in  England.  When  these  fashions  had  lost  their  attrac- 
sn  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  obeyed  the  laws  against 
I  shoes  by  widening  them  across  the  toe  to  an  absurd  degree, 
to  those  worn  by  the  other  gentleman  in  our  cut,  copied  from 
BiS.  15  E  2,  dated  1482,  and  which  may  also  be  taken  as  a 
m  of  the  male  costume  of  the  reign  of  Kichard  III.,  who 
o  the  throne  the  following  year.    The  back  of  this  figure  is 

of  notice,  as  it  exhibits  the  way  in  which  the  doublet  was 
plaited  behind ;  and  which  is  invariably  delineated  with  great 

pictures  of  this  period,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
eristic  fashion. 

rery  grotesque  efiect  produced  by  the  costume  of  this  period, 
endered  by  the  unskilful  hand  of  some  of  the  ancient  artists, 
drawing  was  awkward  or  defective,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
yr  raise  a  wonder  that  such  things  could  be  seriously  deli- 

Dr.  Dibdin  has  noticed,  in  his  Bibliographical  Decameron, 
bout  1460  began  to  prevail  that  peculiar  style  of  art  which 

ecmsidered  as  furnishing  the  models  for  the  woodcuts  with 
be  publications  of  foreign  printers,  in  particular,  were  so  pro> 
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fhsely  embelliilicd."' 

Hiswrj  of  Thebea,  in  the  pnMfninii  of  S.  T,  1 

which  the  two  gentlemen  here  cmgnved  in  — *****^,  witlrant  Ktj 
mttfmpt«timpror«a«Bt.  Tks 
long  thin  lap  ct  tha  Oganm 
eonteait  abingdj  wiA  dw 
exaggerated  fuDoea  of  tht 
doablet,  whidi  wni  mm  dtort 
•ad  loow  at  thewaiat,  or  ■»■ 
nmd  diere  bj  » ti^  of  whidi 
time  fiifiiiiM  ^rliiln^i  apeo* 
mcni ;  and  ttiA  indfllioMT  of  iti 
ihortneaa  WM  a  load  aobieet 
of  complaint  with  the  nmal- 
iata.  The  had  drawing  of  the 
Icgiii,  after  all,  th«  onlf  a- 


a  griTe  matter  of  &ct,  aa  grardy  aet  down  hj  the  pencil  of  the  an- 
cient artist.  The  hat  vom  fay  the  fiivt  *d  theM  fignrea  ia  aimilar  to 
one  leen  in  oar  last  est,  and  ia  of  a  teij  eommon  Guhim.  A  gronp 
of  hats  ia  here  giTCn,  to  show  the  moat  ordinary  Tuieties.    Hie  fint 
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my  ainiiW  to  that  in  fkahion  daring  the  reign  of  Henij  IV.,  en- 
gikTed  and  deacribed  on  p.  138.  The  third  is  of  a  more  simple  con- 
itmction,  having  a  gilt  band  and  buttons  only.  The  fourth  is  a 
cngsr-loaf- shaped  erection  of  red  cloth  or  velvet,  which,  with  the 
bnshf  hair  setting  out  from  it  and  stretching  on  each  aide,  givea  the 
^ead  the  shape  of  a  pyrsmid.  The  profusion  of  hair  and  the  pecn* 
Uaritf  of  its  form  has  been  already  noticed,  and  is  as  indicative  of 
diis  period  as  any  other  portion  of  the  figure. 


Vroia  Hie  nme  USS.  which  fiimished  the  preceding  cnt, — the  two 
aagnifioent  volumes  of  Froissart's  ChronicU*  (Harleian  USS.  4379- 
BO), — w«  obtain  the  two  mounted  knights  here  engraved,  p«mising 
du±  so  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  the  drawing  of  either 
"man  or  beaat."  The  first,  who  is  unarmed,  rides  upon  a  gaily 
inpped  lunel  whoae  mane  and  tail  have  been  carefully  trimmed,  and 
vboM  aooontroments  are  in  the  most  fashionable  taste  of  the  times. 
Hie  nddle  will  be  noticed  as  of  very  peculiar  shape,  and  was  con- 
■trneted  to  hold  tbe  rider  firmly  in  his  seat ;  but  this  also  rendered 
Un  peenfiulj  liable  to  injury  when  thrown  from  it  by  accident,  or 


tbnut  tntm  it  ia  the  liita,  and  instuoM  we  on  neord  ot  wnnl 
■nch.  The  gentlenuu'i  hat  and  ft«ther  i*  of  Uta  oowwimm  Hsbb; 
and  he  hu  the  Ehoii  jacket  to  faahionaUe  at  thia  tima,  but  it  hn 
rerj  wide  hanging  ileerM,  which  are  thrown  immd  ths  arm  ad 
acroaa  the  right  ahonlder,  to  gire  freedom  to  that  via.  The  nliit 
cMtmne  ms  J  be  receired  aa  a  fair  arenge  example  of  Hut  ocdmfr 
rilj  iram  hj  the  gentlemen  <d  Edward  IV.'i  irign. 
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b>  liBTe  been  »  more  powerfnl  race  tlum  now  eziit,  or  elm  Hut  they 
wire  {aa  Congrare  describes  a  Gotlkio  building  to  be) — 
"  Bj  thair  own  wsight  mada  itodfut  mad  munorable." 
Hie  steel  cssing  in  wbich  a  wamor  at  that  time  enclosed  hunself, 
and  which  wM  made  aa  impervioua  as  possible,  wonld  allow  aa  much 
battering  as  is  exhibited  in  stage-figbting,  and  might  frequentlj  be 
as  much  prolonged ;  and  this  will  help  os  to  understand  the  doughtj- 
deeds  of  the  hnights  of  romance,  who  are  frequent j  described  as 
fighting,  like  Falstaff,  "  Uiree  hours  by  Shrewsborr  clock,"  When 
once  thrown,  if  his  fall  did  not  knock  all  sense  out  of  him,  the  knight 
was  perfecUf  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponent,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
liae  without  assistance,  and  the  vanquisher  had  onlf  the  trouble  of 
eoolly  choosing  the  best  chink  in  the  junctures  of  the  armour  to 
insert  his  iword  or  dagger.  Independently  of  some  snch  advantage 
>s  this,  the  armour  of  this  era  deserved  the  encotninin  of  King 
James  I.,  that  "  it  was  an  admirable  invention,  as  it  hindered  a  man 
from  being  hnrt  himself,  or  of  hnrting  others,"  owing  to  its  general 
cmnbrousneas. 


-iBiQli^Tg!^^*^ 


»  wida  long  sleeves  now  worn  as  onumental  appendages  to  the 
^  karing  a  eentnl  opening  for  the  arm  to  pass  through,  are  well 
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exhibited  in  one  of  the  figmw  on  the  preceding  page,  eopad  frcn 
BojalUS.  14El,a{»prof  the  French  Chromiqme*  J^Agltfofrt. 
It  i8  one  of  the  attend&nts  >t  a  royal  fJMOt,  who  U  bringjng  in  the  h$ 
or  abip,  b  Tessel  for  holding  ipuiea  or  Uqmemn  oaod  at  table  on  great 
occasioDB,  and  made  in  Uke  form  of  a  ehip.  neodter  kindof  deere. 
vomby  the  dandy  at  p.  164,  ia  alaoaeennpou  thafigimof  anatie 
mtuician,  copied  from  Boyal  MS.  IS  E  4.  They  are  open  at  tlw 
side,  to  Bhow  the  ihirt  beneath,  and  the  c^iening  ia  looady  drawn 
together  by  a  Uce.  The  doth  cap  of  thia  minatrel  fita  him  eaa^t 
and  hii  figiire  altogether  doea  no  diwsredit  to  a  conntij  feataraL  It 
Bhoold,  howerer,  be  noticed,  diat  the  pipe  and  tabor  waa  looked  on 
by  the  regular  minatrela  aa  so  oontemptible,  that  one  ot  tiun  d» 
clarea  the  enconragement  giren  to  thia  inelegant  nmaio  maAed  a 
decadence  in  public  tatte  and  inannen,  which  could  only  portend  liw 
end  of  the  world,  or  the  coming  of  Antiehriat ! 

The  wooden-legged  beggar,  here  giren,  from 
Boyal  M3. 15  E  2,  may  sprve  as  a  sample  of  the 
plainest  eoslnme  of  flie  age.  Long  liaif  being  no 
expense  to  hint,  he  appears  to  rival  a  gentlea 
in  the  quantity  he  exhibits;  independently  of  thit. 
hia  dreas  is  Btmplieity  itself,  and,  like  the  cmt«h 
*^OL  M  ^^^  cradle  for  his  leg,  more  adapted  for  ase  than 

ornament. 
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partly  aliadea  the  Aoe ;  and  the  urangement  of  the  open  gown  abore 
Hm  wuat  ii  yerj  dearly  depicted.    The  waist  is  bound  bj  a  veij 


broad  band,  a  fuhionable  feature  frequently  displayed  in  drawings 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  cnffs  of  her  ileeree  Bro  very  wide, 
md  reaich  to  the  base  of  the  fingers.  A  very  broad  edge  or  band 
nun  roand  her  drees,  the  fashionable  colour  adopted  for  it  was 
vhite ;  dark-blue,  or  brown,  was  the  conunon  tint  of  the  gown,  and 
tluM  broad  edges  were  ccmstanUy  worn.  The  lady's 
this  inatanoe  hidden,  but  in  the  oQker  figures  tbey  are  seen ;  they  w 
made  with  rery  long  narrow-pointed 
toea,  that  aometime*  peep  forth  like  the 
dicathof  a  dagger. 

Amimg  the  middle  elaaaea,  who  could 
not  afford  the  extravagant  head-dresses 
indulged  in  by  the  aristoeracy,  we  find 
s  hood  worn  widi  projecting  sides  "  like 
n  ape'e  eara,"  having  the  old  pendant 
tippet,  or  liri^pe,  attached,  which  hung 
down  Qte  baek,  and  gave  a  peculiarly 
groteaqua  ^tpcaraace  to  the  fignre  when 
ligwed  bdaai,  as  the  reader  may  judge 
tnm  Hub  engnnng. 

UtnstiwM,  in  the  fifty-third  chapter 
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of  his  Ckroaiclea,  roUtes  a  long  and  eilifying  itory  of  %  peramba- 
lating  preaehiog  friar,  one  ThomaaCoaecte  by  name,  who  commenced 
so  determined  a  crusade  againBt  the  steeple  bead-dreasea  of  tlie  tSc 
dies  in  France,  that  none  dared  appear  in  them  in  his  prt'Eenc? , "  tn- 
citing  the  little  buys  t«  torment  and  plague  tbeni.  giring  tliem  eer^ 
tain  days  of  pardon  for  eo  doing,  ondirbich  he  said  he  bad  thepoirtr 
of  granting,"  These  joung  rascals  were  probably  in  no  great  need 
of  ao  powerful  an  excitement  to  impudent  miacbief,  and,  stiinnUt«d 
bj  the  eireuraatance,  "  endeavoured  to  pnll  down  these 
head-dreases,  bo  that  the  ladies  were  foreed  to  seek  abetterr 
of  safety  ;"  and  many  were  the  tumults  between  the  ladiea' 
the  bojH,  and  their  other  persecutors.  In  the  end  the  holy  fktba 
triumphed,  and  at  a  grand  auto  da  fi  he  sacrificed  all  the  head-gear 
that  the  ladioH  would  bring,  in  a  fire  before  hts  pulpit  in  the  prima- 
pal  aquarc.  "iiut  thia  reform  lasted  not  long,"  aaya  the  chronider; 
"  for,  like  as  snails,  when  any  one  passes  by  them,  draw  in  their 
boras,  and  when  all  danger  seems  over  put  them  forth  again,  aotheM 
ladies,  shortly  after  the  preacher  had  quitted  their  country,  forgel&l 
of  his  doctrine  and  abate,  began  to  resume  their  former  head-dream 
I  them  even  higher  than  before." 
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of  an  euiier  time,  so  fuhionable  tiironghont  Europe.  The  central 
figures  abow  the  Bteeple-csp*  of  dark  cloth,  and  light  ornamented 
filk  or  embroidery,  alBO  worn  at  this  period.  The  second  figure 
we«n  a  dark  gorget,  closely  pinned  ronnd  her  head,  and  entirely  co- 
rering  the  breast.  A  contrast  of  tints  seems  to  have  been  studied 
by  tb«  ladies  in  all  instances :  tbns,  when  the  black  cap,  gorget,  col- 
lar, and  miffs  were  worn,  the  gown  was  light  in  its  tint ;  and  the  ose 
of  Uaek  in  giving  brilliancy  to  other  colours,  seems  to  hare  been 
generally  acknowledged  and  acted  on. 

A  plkin  country  woman,  with  her  distaff 
■ad  spindle,  is  here  giren  from  Soyal  MS. 
IS  £  1.  In  tlie  original  this  figure  rises  from 
Uie  bowl  of  a  flower,  in  the  richly  foliated 
bonier  of  one  of  the  pages.  She  wears  a 
raged  or  stripped  gown  of  gay  colours ;  and 
ber  head  is  onreloped  in  a  close  hood  or  ker- 
chief. Her  enfis  are  tnrned  over  and  plaited, 
Eke  tboa«  worn  by  the  fashionables  of  Eliza- 
beth's time.  There  ti  much  simpUcity  in  the 
entire  figure. 

Hie  short  reign  of  Richard  lU.  presents 
no  striking  nordty  in  costume,  unices  we  ex- 
cept the  Tery  general  adoption  of  another  fashion  of  head-dress  fnv 
the  ladiea,  of  which  an  example  is  here  given,  from  Mr.  Waller's 
Trry  aoenrate  and  beantiful  work  on  Monumental  Brasses.    It  is 
from  the  effigy  of  Lady  Say,  in 
Broxbonm   Chnrch,   Hertford- 
ihiie,  A.D.  1473,  the  thirt«enth 
year  of   Edward  IV.'s    reign, 
ibout  which  time  the  fashion  be- 
nrae  nsoal,  and  throughout  that 
of  Biehard  was  pretty  generally 
■dopted.  l%e  gentlemen  also  had 
hegaa  to  wear  the  long  gowns 
nd  aoberer  eostome  that  distin- 
gnished  the  reign  of  Henry  VII . , 
i>d  of  whieh  a  specimeo  is  given 
<n  noxt  page,  from  John  Bous's 
pieloiial    history    of    Bichard 

Beandiainp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  now  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
■■MFnd  IhmHmploD  Court  to  HoljToodPaUec,  Edinburgh.  It  ii  tstj  care- 
HIt  (Bcrand  in  Bhav*!  Vrt—n  and  Dtteratiimt. 

vS 
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MS3.,  Julius  E  4.  It  repreaenta  the  Earl  in  civil  o 
there  is  a  great  deal'  of  simple  eleganoe ;  there  is,  howerer,  i 
eiencj  of  ornament  to  nurk  the  statioa 
wearer,  about  the  neck-band  and  jewels. 
drawings  in  this  nuuinscHpt  are  well  woi 
attention.  Thej  are  of  qnarto  siae,  and  i 
ceedingly  good  in  point  of  compoaition  and 
ing.  Stnitt's  copies  of  them  in  his  iTonfa. 
Cgnan  are  very  unworthy  of  the  originals, 
was  a  chantry  priest,  at  Guy'a  Cliff,  neai 
wick,  to  whi(^  he  cams  about  the  begini 
Edward  IV-'a  reign,  and  resided  there  till 
Heniy  VH.  He  is  remarkable  as  one 
earUest  English  antiquaries;  and  his  drs 
which  are  generally  done  in  delicately  ei 
brown  tints,  are  of  considerable  merit  and 
simple  beanty. 

The  moat  corioiu  representationB  of  S 

III.  we  poaaeas  are  those  now  in  the  posi 

of  the  Society  of  Antiqnariee ;  one  of  whi( 

dcntly  by  the  same  hand  as  that  of  Edward  IV.,  already  des' 

is  exceedingly  interesting  for  the  strong  and  eharacteriatic  p 

ture  it  exhibits.    It  has  also  been  engraved  in  the  Potion  Lette 

Y  out  tlic  ftccoiints  luft  us  of  Richard  by  i 
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hud.  He  uya, "  he  waa  of  low  itfttnre,  small  oompreaaed  featiiTea, 
vith  hia  left  ahonlder  higher  than  his  right."  The  Coimteas  of  Des- 
nund,  who  hod  danced  with  him  when  joung,  deacnbed  him  aa  the 


haadflomeat  man  in  the  room  except  his  brother  the  king.  In  this, 
aa  in  many  other  characteriatica  of  Richard,  tmtli  hes  probably  be- 
tween the  oppoait«  eitremea  of  the  good  or  bad  report  given ;  it 
wonld,  hawerer,  certainly  appear,  from  all  representations  of  him 
that  have  reached  ns,  and  may  be  considered  anthentic,  that  he  was 
a  niKn  of  hud  feature  and  repnlsiTe  look  in  hia  latter  years.  It  may 
nrprise  aome  of  my  readers  to  be  told  that  Kichard  vcas  remarkable 
for  hia  lore  of  splendid  dresses,  and  that  his  favourite  Bui^ldnghani 
waa  no  whit  behind  him.  I  cannot  here  print  the  inventory  of  the 
Idng'a  dreaaea  that  exists  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  433,  and  must 
content  inyaelf  with  a  mere  reference  to  a  list,  whifh,  as  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner  jnatly  remarks,  tre  should  rather  look  for  from  the  fop  that 
annoyed  Hotipvr,  than  from  the  stem  and  warlike  Richard  III. 

The  Qneen  Anne  wears  a  gold  caul  and  regal  circlet,  from  nhence 
haoga  a  large  ganze  veil,  held  ont  by  wires,  like  tliat  of  Lady  Say, 
on  p.  163 ;  and  her  mantle  is  crimson,  with  white  lining,  probably 
amine  or  for,  the  same  garnishing  the  upper  part  of  her  gotrn, 
which  ia  open  on  the  sides  i  and  her  sleeves  have  white  cuffs,  the 
eotoor  of  the  gown  being  pnrplc. 
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The  ecclesiMticnl  cottnnw  iariag  the  whole  <^  this  period  doca 
not  appear  to  have  xmAergaae  aaj  ohesge  to  wimat  tbs  neneewly 
of  giring  cats  or  deicriptioiia,  whioh  nut^  be  better  devoted  to  luia 
important  matters.  A  glance  at  anj  of  the  platee  in  tlie  worta  of 
Stothard,  HollJB,  Cotman,  Waller,  and  othera  who  hare  pna  [lata 
of  effigies  and  brBBses,  w!ll  display  thia,  or  a  look  thioagh  the  nhaam 
of  Cough's  Sepuldtral  MoHummitt.  The  aatiTista  of  the  day  tiiitij 
attack  the  clergy  on  the  aabjeot  of  their  Inxnriooaneaa,  utd  oeea- 
sional  fondnesH  for  the  faahioni  and  the  fopperies  of  the  lai^.  Die 
magnificeiitw  of  the  veatmeiita  naed  in  the  chnrdi-euiiioe  riTalled  in 
splendooT  and  costlinesi  that  of  nobility  or  n^al^  j  but  die  hi^ier 
clergy  aped  the  nobles  in  the  cot  of  their  dreaa  in  priTnte  life^  and 
their  fondness  for  hawka  and  honnda.  They  wore  deggoa  at  their 
jewelled  girdles,  and  cat  their  dreesea  at  the  edgea  into  Uw  leana 
and  "jags  "  so  much  condemned  by  thegimTeriDOraliata.  ZnStana- 
ton's  Fid'onfo^Piir^atoty,  already  quoted,  he  aeea  the  biahopaiAo 
had  been  proud  and  overbearing  tormented  with  aerpente,  anakea, 
and  other  reptiles,  to  which  the  "  jaggea  and  daggea"  of  their  Tain- 
glorious  clothing  had  been  transformed  for  their  puniahment;  and 
the  moths  that  bred  in  their  anperflnons  clothing  now  beeame  woraa 
to  torment  them.  The  laat  four  rtanaaa  of  the  "  Bilid  ■gf'nt^  atr 
cess  in  Apparel,  eipecially  in  the  Clergy,"  alluded  to  p.  lS8,p>itiea- 
larly  speaks  of  their  pride  and  Toluptuouanen.  ^le  rathor  womm 
g  wide  fmred  hoods,  and  advisea  them  to  make  their 
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**  fittt  tree  yxmntbnt,  who  aow  to  nn  be  bound : 
JjMae  bh  and  Emt  it;  then  mj>j  je  lake  in  hand 
Otben  to  npnxre,  and  then  I  nndentaod 
Te  mi^  amend  all  otben,  and  bring  peace  to  the  la 


Hie  monomental  effigy  of  Williua  of  Colchester,  in  Westminster 
IUmj,  nuy  be  cited  as  a  fine  example  of  abbatial  costume :  be  died 
in  1490.  In  Stotbard's  often  quoted  work  will  bo  found  a  coloured 
togTwrinf;  of  diis  figure.  Hollis  has  engraved  that  of  John  Borew, 
I>ewi  of  Hereford,  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  who  died  in  1462 ;  and  it 
ifiava  how  Teiy  simply  the  dignitaries  of  the  cHurch  were  some- 
tinies  attited,  despite  the  constant  cenaurca  of  the  laity. 

The  fnll-Iength  figure  of  Abbot  Wetharaatede,  of  St.  Albans,  is 
giren  above  from  the  BegiBt«T-book  of  tbat  Abbey ,  and  may  bare  been 
the  woi^  of  Alan  Strayler  already  named  on  p.  146.  He  is  simply 
attired  in  a  long  Uaok  gown  with  wide  sleeves ;  the  cape,  secured  by 


16B 
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B.  jewelled  brooch  at  the  neck,  reptWM  on  the  ihonlden,  u 
drawn  over  the  head  when  required.  He  wean  the  mitn,  ■  pccfr 
liar  dignity  awarded  to  Bome  Tew  abbeys,  and  been  k  ridi^  den- 
rated  croeier  in  his  right  hand;  in  hia  left  ii  the  royal  chaitcrhavM 
iuBtrumental  in  obtaining  irom  Heniy  VI.  lliereiaAreinaibb^fiM 
brasa  of  this  great  man  in  the  Abhey  of  St.  Albano,  which  aduUl 
liiTn  in  a  more  ornamental  costume.  "We  place  beode  K™  aa  g^ 
graving  from  the  toau  of  Isabel  Herrey,  Abben  of  Elatow,  Bedlbc^ 
ghire,  remarkable  aa  a  rare  example  of  an  abbeaa  tw  ponti/SeaJUm, 
bearing  her  crozier  at  her  side ;  she  wean  the  barie,  or  pleated  neet 
covering,  which  reaches  above  the  chin,  and  was  pecnliar  to  tbe  » 
ligiouB  women,  though  occasionally  adopted  by  elderly  ladies  h 
private  life.  The  Countess  of  fiichmond,  mother  of  Hmiy  VIL,  il 
generally  represented  in  one.  The  long  gown  with  loow  aleensrf 
the  abbess  is  precisely  like  that  worn  by  the  Abbot  WeUiainftedei 
over  this  is  thrown  the  capacious  mantle,  the  head  being  oorered  )ij 
a  cloth  coverchief  or  hood.  The  simple  effect  or  the  block  drai 
and  white  barbe  would  be  aided  in  its  dignity  by  tho  ^boiately  de- 
corated crozier,  emblematic  of  the  pown  of  its  pIunlyMuxovtred 

The  dress  of  a  plain  parish  priest  may  be  seen  in  the  first  figore 
upon  the  cut  bes 
given,  from  the  iavt 
of  John  Islyngtm,  ia 
Cley  chorch,  HorfiA, 
engraved  in  Cotansn'i 
series  of  brasses.  He 
was  vicar  of  IslingtoD 
in  that  coan^,  from 
1393toli29.  Heiiii 
the  habit  of  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  has  a  long 
gown  edged  with  fiir 
and  wears  a  plain  c^ 
on  his  head.  Frieitl 
are  ao  generally  repre- 
sented in  their  officisl 
dress,  that  this  littb 
Ggnre  possesses  eitn 
claims  to  notjce- 

The  ordinary  costume  of  a  priest  habited  for  the  altM  may  be  sea 
in  the  second  figure  of  tho  aboro  cut,  the  Canon  lAurence  Iaws, 
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an  maaei  Mb,  dated  IMO,  in  All  Saints'  Clumih,  Derby. 

rears  the  amen  (a  dintinct  article  or  dress  from  the  amice), 

od  of  fhr,  worn  hj  canons  as  a  defence  against  the  cold  when 

ating;  it  fitted  on  the  shoalder  like  a  capuce,  and  had  long 

id  ends  tmiyng  down  the  front  of  the  dress  like  a  stole.    It 

rj  freqnently  seen  in  brasses  of  this  period. 

te  ordinary  w^kinK-dress  of  a 

k  of  the  time  of  Edward  IT. 

tre  giren,  from  Boyal  MS.  11 
Sis  hood  ia  thrown  oS;  and 

length  of  hie  pendant  tippet 

d  seem  to  confirm  the  objec- 
made  bj  the  estiristi  to  the 

j'n  love  of  faehionable  extra- 

aee.    The  wide  sleeres  of  the 

t'i  gown  are  edged  with  fnr, 

be  has  thrust  his  hands  into 

I  for  warmth.   He  wears  an  or- 

sntal  girdle,  to  which  is  attach- 

ia  pnrse ;  bringing  to  memorj- 

s  of  tLe  time  of  Henry  Till., 

le  ccdleotion  known  aa  Shake- 

ce'e  Jeat-book,  of  "  a  certayne 

te  t^t  hadde  his  purse  hmg- 

,  at  hia  gyrdell,  strutting  out 

>f  numey."    Such  pnrses  were 

ed  of  velvet,  and  hod  tassels 

old  Uu«ad,  the  framework  and 

m  of  metal  gilt,  or  of  silver,  npon  which  were  frequently  in- 

ed  monl  and  religions  sentences.    His  writing  materials  are 

[  acrow  his  girdle,  in  front  of  the  parse,  consisting  of  a  small 

tean,  and  a  long  penner,  or  case,  cootaioing  writing  materials. 

Jhaw'a  Drettet  aHit  Deeorationt  is  eograved  the  peoner  which 

ition  affirms  was  left  at  Waddiogton  Hell  by  Henry  TI.,  during 

randerings  in  Yorkshire,  aft«F  the  fatal  battle  of  Towton ;  it  ia 

ed  (^  leather,  ornamented  with  patterns  in  relief. 

le  gradnal  changes  produced  hy  civilization,  and  the  division  of 

or,  both  of  mind  and  body,  consequent  on  it,  disjoined  the  legal 

saaiou  from  the  church,  and  gave  its  functionaries  a  distinct  cos- 

9^  yet  sufficiently  clerical  in  appearance  to  distinguish  its  parent- 
Two  ezamj^  have  been  selected  for  the  engraving  on  neit 

> ;  the  fint  from  Stotliaid'a  Monttmentai  ^fflgier,  anpposed  to 
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represent  Sir  Bichard  de  WA- 
loughby,  Chief  Jusdee  of  llie 
Eing'a  Bench  in  the  derendi 
jmx  of  Edward  HE.,  tnd 
therefore  not  too  far  remond 
from  the  early  part  of  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now 
treating  to  be  inadmianUe 
here  oa  an  intereatinj;  ilhu- 
trationof  earlj  legal  contiune.* 
He  wears  a  plain  gown,  nith 
a  close  collar,  which  is  l)a^ 
toned  down  the  iront,  and  hu 
wide  Bleeree,  diaplaying  the 
tighter  ones  of  the  under- 
clothing,  with  their  rows  of 
buttons  from  the  elbow  to  the 
hand,  which  is  partly  oovend 
ucer's  scrgeant-at-law,  is 


Tlic  Mi'i-otid  ligure  is  that  of  Sir  William  Gascojne,  Chief  JnaliH 
of  the  King's  Itonoh,  immortalized  by  Shakespeare,  and  the  older  hi*- 

isLed  Prince  Hal,  afterwards  the  g. 
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aer,  had  allowed  to  him  for  his  winter  robes  against  Christ- 
ella  of  yiolet  in-grain,  one  fur  of  thirty-two  bellies  of  min- 
re  for  his  hood,  another  for  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  beUiea 
▼er  gross,*  and  seven  tires  of  silk  ;  and  for  his  summer  robe, 
Whitsuntide,  ten  ells  of  long  green  cloth,  and  half-a-piece  of 
irtarin.  The  other  barons  of  the  same  court  had  for  their 
'  robes  each  of  them  ten  ells  of  violet  in  grain,  with  one  fur 
ndred  and  twenty  bellies  of  minever  gross,  and  another  fur 
jr-two  bellies  of  minever  pure  for  their  hoods,  and  likewise 
oes  of  silk,  each  of  seven  tires ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
>iir  of  the  judge's  robes  was  not  constantly  the  same,  but 
sems  for  a  considerable  time  to  have  prevailed. 
ohn  Fortescue,  in  his  De  Laudihus  Angli<Bt  written  about 
le,  speaking  of  the  formality  of  making  a  judge,  says,  "  He 
aceforward  from  time  to  time  change  his  habit  in  some  points; 
ig  a  sergeant-at-the-law,  he  is  clothed  in  a  long  priest-Hke 
ith  a  furred  cape  about  his  shoulders,  and  thereupon  a  hood 

0  labels  (such  as  doctors  of  the  law  wear  in  certain  univer- 
ith  their  coif) ;  but  being  made  a  justice,  instead  of  his  hood 
b  wear  a  cloak  dosed  upon  his  right  shoulder,  all  the  other 
its  of  a  sergeant  still  remaining,  saving  that  his  vesture  shall 
particoloured  as  a  sergeant's  may,  and  his  cape  furred  with 
V  whereas  the  sergeant's  cape  is  ever  furred  with  white  lamb- 

dostume  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  the 

1  century  is  here  given  from  a  curious 
of  the  interior  of  a  doctor's  study,  in 

£8.  16  E  2  (engraved  in  the  Archaologi' 
ttm,  p.  88).  A  surgeon  and  physician  are 
lied  in  the  original ;  they  are  both  dressed 
pre  copy  the  figure  of  the  latter.  He 
.  close  dark  cap  with  a  narrow  edge,  a 
Ape,  and  long  dark  gown  edged  with  fur, 
le  holds  up  in  walking.  It  is  not  drawn 
3  waist,  but  hangs  loosely  from  the  shoul- 
die  ground.  Such  an  outward  semblance 
ity  as  long  and  ample  draperies  afibrd, 
r  been  coveted  by  the  learned  professions,  and  is  still  re- 
in public  occasions. 
oifitary  costume  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Y.  had  ar- 


Baer  parte  of  the  ftir  being  used  for  the  hood,  the  coarser  for  trimmings. 


at  a  pirfi^ction  of  richness  and  bcaatj  unsurpasBcd  by  thit 
it  any  Dtlipr  period.  Tlio  clBgics  of  those  knights  remaiiuiigto 
us  whose  prowess  "stured 
the  natioua,"  and  afliicTcii 
immortality  for  them»el»« 
aud  honour  for  their  fsiher- 
land,  are  worthy  esample^ 
of  the  heroes  of  chivalrr, 
supply^ing  ail  that  the  paini- 
er  can  wish  to  poeseas  'mihe 
way  of  material  for  his  re- 
suscitation of  the  days  Its' 
saw  their  noble  acbictfr 
mcnts.  In  the  collection  of 
ruhhin^e  from  brasses,  pn'- 
acrved  in  the  British  Mu- 
is  tlic  figure  of  i 
knight  in  plate-armoor.  here 
fjiven.  No  memorandum  of 
its  history  is  attached,  but  it 
aflurds  a  good  example  of 
the  solid- looking  caseofatMl 
in  which  a  warrior  enclosed 
himself  during 
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Samcen's  head ;  his  legs  are  gone,  as  is  the  figure  of  his  wife."  The 
braases  of  GreofTrey  Fransham,  1414,  Sir  William  Calthorpe,  1420, 
Jc^in  Brooke,  1426,  John  Norwich,  1428,  afiford  specimens  of  the 
same  style  of  armour,  and  may  be  consulted  in  Cotman's  work  on 
the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Brasses  with  advantage  to  the  artist.  The 
collar  of  SS,  worn  by  Sir  John  Drayton,  was  the  favourite  badge 
of  Henry  lY.,  as  noticed  p.  136,  and  is  engraved  on  a  larger  scale 
beside  the  figure.  The  bascinet  is  without  a  vizor,  and  the  gorget 
18  of  solid  plate,  near  which  circular  palettes  are  placed  for  extra 
protection  over  the  gussets  of  the  armpits ;  they  are  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  shield,  emblazoned  with  a  coat-of-arms ;  the  elbow- 
pieces  are  of  small  dimensions  and  acutely  pointed.  From  the  waist 
to  the  hips  flexible  plates,  termed  t€tces  or  (assets,  surround  the 
body,  the  ends  of  the  under-tunic  of  chain-mail  appearing  beneath. 
The  sword  (erroneously  placed  on  the  right  side)  is  suspended  from 
the  waiat  by  the  belt  previously  described ;  his  dagger  is  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  legs,  if  completed,  would  be  precisely  like  those 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cawne,  p.  130,  with  the  same  overlapping  sollerets 
on  the  feet.  The  head  of  the  knight  rests  on  his  tilting-helmet, 
which  was  worn  over  the  bascinet  in  the  tournament,  and  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  his  crest.  In  this  instance  it  is  a  Saracen*s  head,  from 
which  hangs  the  eointoise,  a  scarf  of  cloth  or  silk,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  older  kerchief  of  plesaunce  :  its  jagged  and  leaf-shaped 
edges,  and  tasselled  terminations,  are  still  familiar  to  us  in  the  man- 
iUngt  of  modem  heraldic  crests.  The  staple  by  which  it  was  affix- 
ed to  the  breast  of  the  knight  may  be  seen  in  front  of  it ;  and  the 
pQlow  of  the  armed  knight  of  the  middle  ages  is  generally  formed 
of  this  defence,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  its  owner. 

The  full-length  figure  of  Eobert  Chamberlain,  esquire  to  Henry 
y.y  la  engraved  on  next  page  the  same  size  as  the  original  drawing 
in  the  Begister-book  of  St.  Albans,  already  alluded  to.  The  date, 
1417,  ia  placed  behind  the  figure  of  the  knight  in  the  original  MS., 
which  was  probably  the  date  of  that  donation  to  the  Abbey  which 
•ecnred  him  a  place  in  the  volume.  He  is  putting  up  a  prayer  to 
hemren  in  the  conventional  form  of  a  scroll,  which  is  received  by  a 
hand  from  the  clouds.  The  costume  is  very  curious  and  valuable, 
aa  it  depicts  many  novelties,  as  well  as  the  lingering  remains  of  older 
fiuihiona :  the  bascinet  rises  to  a  point,  upon  which  is  placed  a  hollow 
tube,  to  receive  ihe  panache,  or  group  of  feathers,  which  now  nodded 
graoefolly  above  the  head  of  the  warrior.  The  vizor  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  that  worn  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  II. ;  while  the  ca- 
mail  GKCtM  na  back  to  the  days  of  the  Black  Prince.    The  body  of 


min'g  Monument  Franfait  JnMiU.  The  arrJiBra  are  clothed  io 
jaz^rine  Jackets, — a  apecies  of  defcuti>  so  named  from  tli»  Inliis 
gkiazcrino,  otfiug,  »B,ja  Meyrick.  to  its  rtuctnblauce  t«  a  cHoktF- 
built  boati  it  is  meotioDed  ae  early  as  the  tatter  port  of  Uw  t}iir> 
tcenth  centurj',  and  was  formed  of  overlapping  pieces  of  sled,  Eut- 
CDcd  by  onti  edxe  npoa  canvas,  wbioh  naa  coated  aver  witli  relnl 
or  cloth,  and  BometimM  ornamented  with  brass.  One  of  tke  figons 
aboT«  delineated  carriM  his  bow  over  hie  ibouldcr,  and  has  mm- 
pendcd  from  his  waist  a  mouUnef,  and  pulley  for  winding  up  his  bor. 
This  operation  (he  other  is  pcrformin);  by  Pxing  one  foot  in  th«  Mnt 
of  slirmp  at  ihe  bottom,  and  applying  the  wheels  and  Icvn  to  the 
string  of  the  how,  sjid  so  winding  it  upward  by  tlie  handle  yiteti 
at  ila  top. 
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them.  A  large  wooden  oblong  shield,  called  a  lahat,  i 
ed  for  tlie  same  purpose, 
helmets  thej  wear  are 
termed  laladei,  which 
>  the  nnud  protection  for 
I    about   the  reign   of 

VI.  Tiuj  eometimeB 
ibe  head  and  eyea,  m 
in  fignreal  and  2,  orelae 
nOTsble  riaors,  one  of 
b  engraved  here,  fig.  4 : 

fig.  3  we  eee  the  visor 
The    epedmen  ia  in 
ch  Coort ;  and  hu  been 
ad  in  Shelton'e  Ulnatrations  of  the  Ancient  Arms  and  Armour 


orel    shield  waa 
troduced  at  this 


ie  here  engraved 
le  same  work.  It 
qnare  form ;  "  it 
uean  or  middle 
k."  says  Giaoomo 
«i,  in  the  English 

of  ISM,  "be- 
the  bnckler  and 
nd  target;  some 
t  holding  it  on  the 
sod  othen  with 
m  drawn  back 
a  ibiB  breaat;"  but  he  recommends  its  being  beld  at  arm's 

■o  that  one  angle  be  elevated  just  above  the  sight, 
zj  fine  example  of  the  armour  of  this  period  ie  to  be  seen  in 
igy  of  Bichard  Beanchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  Bean- 

Chapd,  St.  Ifary's  Church,  Warwick.  His  will  is  dated 
Hkd  the  Chapel  of  oar  lAdy,  or  Beanchamp  Chapel,  wbh  com- 
1 1448,  and  finished  1466.  The  late  Charles  Stothard  found  that 
am  WM  morable,  and  engraved  in  his  Egiffiethoth  sides ;  and 
nttemoatvalnable  example  of  an  armed  warrior  of  the  period 
■Mi.  The  baok  in  particolar  is  nniqne ;  and  Mr.  Kempa 
naa^  dukt  "  the  view  »f  the  figure  about  the  shoulders  ia 
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remarabljr  Sns,  and  must  be  of  the  lugbett  value  to  Uie  histoneti 
painter  for  its  boldness  and  truth." 


TOBZ  ASD  LUICIBTKB. 


Hie  ftshioa  haa  been  alretdy  noticed  which  at  tbis  time  prevailed, 
of  wearing  a  tabard  orer  the  annonr,  richly  emblasoned  with  the 


■nnorial  bearing*  of  the  knight.  The  figure  of  Sichard  III.,  en- 
gnred  on  p.  165,  affords  a  fpecimen ;  and  many  otbera  tnay  be  found 
n  tlie  platea  of  Cotman,  Stothard,  Gongh,  HoUiB,  and  Waller.  Ano- 
thar  example  b  added  abore,  from  a  painted  window  in  East  Herliug 
dmreh,  Norfolk,  ezeented  between  1461  and  1480,  and  which  repre- 
•nt>  Sir  Bobert  Wingfield,  in  complete  armour,  kneeling  at  hia  de- 
tntiona.  It  ii  nnneceaaaiy  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description 
of  Ui  anit,  which  will  be  anfficiently  Tisible  to  the  eye ;  the  collar 
of  sans  udroaea  he  wean  was  the  farourite  badge  of  Edward  IV., 
and  waa  given  by  him  aa  a  marti  of  honour  to  hia  adherenta.  Tho 
enttn  body  of  the  tabard,  it  will  be  noticed,  ia  filled  with  the  anua 
of  tlie  knight,  nninterrupted  by  the  juncture  of  the  waiat ;  the  aort 
rfwing  which  eoren  the  arm  was  also  devoted  to  the  same  display 
of  basldiy  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Tbe  grctnpa  of  arma  engraved  on  next  page  have  been  selected  bo 
that  tliey  may  give  a  fair  general  idea  of  (lie  ofiensive  weapons  of 
the  period,  fig.  1  of  t^  first  gronp  is  a  mace  of  the  time  of  Henry 
T.,  and  which  wu  much  used  by  the  cavalry  &om  the  reign  of 


Kdn'iU'd  II.  All  heavy-armeil  men  were  supplied  with  them  during 
the  flfleenlh  and  sixteenth  centuriea ;  tUey  were  hung  at  the  Mildle- 
bow,  and  uapd  to  break  the  armour  of  an  opponent,  and  destroy  him 
by  the  blow,  or  else  afford  paasage  for  a  aword;  in  lieuof  Ihem  ibej 
Bometimea  had  a  horacman's  hammer,  or  short  batl]e-&ie.  Fig.  2  ii 
the  hand-cannon  of  the  earlieat  form,  with  the  toueJi-bole  at  top: 
these  cannons  are  the  originals  of  our  modem  musquetiy.  I^ig-3 
is  a  hand-fpm  and  b»I- 
tlf-axe  united,  with  ill* 
nrrt  improvement,  I 
pan  at  the  side  of  iht 
touch- hole,  to  prerent 
the  escape  of  the  poir- 
dor.  Fig.  4  is  the  giu»- 
.  dndlf 
weapon,  used  very  « 
moaij  hy  toot-»tAiiett 
in  attarls  on  earalij,  iti 
Bcj-tbe  and  «pear  being 
horriblf  efficient  in  tad 
encounters.  Fig.  6  ii 
bill  of  the  timeof  Eao- 
ry  VI.  ;  fiE- S,oiieoftli« 
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e  in  the  preYioiu  reign  of  his  brother,  Edward  lY.  Di  Grassi 
.  again  supply  ns  with  a  description  of  how  they  were  nsed.  He 
the  awordsmen  always  strack  edge  blows  downward,  "  fetching 
I  wcle  with  exceeding  great  swiftness,  staying  themselves  upon 
foot;" the  hand  towards  the  enemy  taking  fast  hold  of  the 
le  near  the  cross,  while  the  other  was  fixed  near  the  pommel. 
rick  addsy  that  these  swords  were  so  well  poised  as  to  excite 
dahment  on  trying  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  wielded, 
r  power  is  noted  in  the  old  romance  of  Sir  Degrevant,  where  a 
tor  is  spoken  of,  who 

**  With  bis  two-hande  sworde 
He  made  such  pajre, 
That  syxty  lay  on  the  field." 

3  is  an  ordinary  sword,  for  the  better  contrasting  of  the  re- 

9  aizes,  the  two-handed  sword  being  as  long  in  the  blade  alone 

10  other  one  was  in  its  entire  length,  and  this  was  the  general 
lard*  Onr  ancestors  were  not  particular  in  keeping  them  bright. 
'  often  note  the  contrary.  Thus,  in  the  romance  of  Bichard 
r  de  JJUm,  we  are  told 

**  The  EngHshmen  defended  them  well 
With  good  swords  of  brown  steeL" 

in  IHyie's  Geste  qf  Alexander,  written  in  1312,  the  hero  wishes 

"That  1  were  armed  well; 
And  had  my  sword  of  brown  steel. 
Many  an  head  wold  I  cleave." 

4  ia  a  horseman's  hammer  of  the  time  of  Edward  lY.,  the 
He  of  steel,  and  perforated  to  receive  a  cord,  usually  wound 
nd  tlie  wrist,  to  prevent  its  being  beaten  out  of  the  hand ;  it 
I  pick  on  one  side  for  penetrating  armour.     Fig.  5  is  a  mace  of 

Off  the  time  of  Edward  lY.,  with  a  pike  at  its  end  for  thrust* 
Wi^-  6  is  a  ranseur  of  the  time  of  Edward  lY.,  distinguished 
I  the  partisan,  fig.  7,  by  having  a  sharper  point  and  side-project- 
dadea.  Fig.  8  is  a  spetnm  of  the  time  of  Eichard  III.,  distin- 
bad  firom  the  ranseur  by  having  its  lateral  blades  bow-like,  and 
p  in  the  concave  curve. 
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Civil  war,  with  aU  if«  attendant  horrors,  being  happily  tennioiteJ. 
and  an  union  of  IheriTal  honseB  of  York  and  lancaater  effected  bj 
thti  marringe  of  Hetiry  VII.  with  hia  queen,  Elizabeth,— the  kiiv 
devoted  hie  attention  chiefly  to  the  fillioK  of  his  coffers,  and  the  ef- 
fectual subjugation  of  tho  nobles  to  the  crown.  Mean,  c»fly,  »nd 
rapacious,  no  opportunity  was  lost  by  him  for  the  full  employmenl 
of  any  means  by  which  these  ends  might  be  attained  ;  and  hJ8  chasm 
satellites,  Erapiton  and  Dudley,  carried  out  his  washes  or  command) 
so  thoroughly,  that  their  decapitation  on  Tower-hill,  in  the  BMond 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  son,  was  welcomed  as  an  act  of  aeettetrj 
^  by  men   of  all   classes.     Thus  intent  on  the  acquisition  of 


first  of  the  fignrM  here  engmed  is  an  eicetlent  umple  of 
J  of  this  period,  and  ocean  among  the  illmniustioiu  in  the 
'  the  JEomoNM  ^  tke  Sole,  among  the  Harleian  USS.  in  the 
""  ~fi  of  that  coUection,  of  which  Qm 
volume  iit  &  diitingiuHhed 
gem.  His  ahort  doablet, 
with  its  prepoateroiuly 
long  BleeveB  ;  hia  cIoao- 
fitting  veat,  low  in  the 
neck  and  diaplaying  the 
Bhirt  above;  the  tight 
hose  and  t^oadtoed  toes, 
are  all  characteriitic  of  a 
gaj  joatii  of  Henrj  the 
Seventh's  time.*  His 
hair  ia  long,  and  flows 
over  his  shonlders  in  a 
proFuaion  of  cnrla,  which 
where  then  aa  much  en- 
couraged 1^  the  heanx 
as  the  monstachioa  and 
beard  were  rsrefnilj  era- 
dicated. A  small  cap  or 
ran  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  over  which  is  worn  a  hat 
night  rival  that  of  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Sath,  which  he  declares 
)  been  as  broad  aa  a  buckler  or  target.  An  enormous  plume 
^ated  feathers  adorns  this  obtnuive  article  of  costume,  the 
each  feather  being  ornamented  withrowaofpeark  or  jewels. 
plnmed  bata  are  firequentlj  depicted  slnng  behind  tbe  back 
wearer,  and  the  head  covered  only  b;  the  small  coif.  The 
cap  (an  article  of  head-dress  peculiar  to  this  period,  when  it 
me  into  &shion)  u  seen  on  the  companion-figure  of  onr  cut, 
ftan  Harleian  MS.  19  C  8,  which  was  executed  in  1496,  aa 
I  from  llie  date  given  at  its  close.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
firain  of  dress  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  age  (  and  the 

JOB  at  tha  word,  were  *hort  or  little  coat*,  diitiuguiilied  u  goch  &om  tlie 


Iwall,  in  tat  InturUtdt  of  Katun,  written  before  1600,  describes  ■  dand; 
1^  in  Iu«  diancter  of  Pride.  He  wesrs  a  scarlf  t  bonnet,  ■  profuiioii  i^ 
lu^lJnt  laaad  orer  ■  «Uin  itomKhur ;  a  ■hort  gmm  with  wide  sleere* 
^■n,baTmgm  tbem  dotb  enough  for  ■bav'sdoublst  and  ooat;  tada 
Impede.    A  page ii  eiiipla]F«d  to c^T  hH  aword  aner  him. 
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moat  futidiooa  could  find  little  to  oomplain  (tf  ia  iti  mib&r  gmitr. 

A  long  gown  with  wide  deerM,  fiwtened  bj  a  girdle  or  atnaw  Mnf 

at  the  waist,  lined  with  s  darker  dotli,  and  opcm  from  the  aeA  Is 

the  waist,  falling  orer  tiie  shonlden  and  diaplajing  flM  inn^  m^ 

gives  a  staid  and  dignified  qipeaianoe  to  the  figiue,  not  m  * 

the  inoet  philosophical.    Ifanyoi 

have  been  confined  to  the  a 

broidered ;  the  shirt  at  the  collar  ai 

the  e;e,  was  also  frequently  decorated  with  needleinMk. 

An  embroidered  rest  of  the  bshion  last  deeoribed  ia  worn  hj  tte 
first  gentleman  in  oar  second  oat  of  male  ooatome.  Hieyrthanii 
in  the  most  approved  taate  of  the  age ;  and  it  is  not  naoommB  to 
see  the  gown  of  gentlemen  emhroidered  with  theae  laigo  flmnnd 
and  foliated  ornaments,  which  sometimea  remind  one  of  dumvwx 
bj  a  Chinese  mandarin.  Thehatia  without  feathcni  bntttitvaBi 
hj  the  second  figure  has  a  profusion  of  tliem,  and  ia  sfauf  onr 
the  back  in  the  waj  just  alladed  to,  the  head  being  oonnd  ij 


n-ith  i 

turned  brim ;  the 
purse  at  the  girdlf, 
and  the  varieg&ti^d 
breeches,  which  now 
to  form  a  w- 
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nuntatoiM  of  Olirer.  The  public,  and  Brtists  in  general,  who  011I7 
know  ancient  iUnminationfl  hj  tbe  copies  thej  see  in  our  Torious 
booki,  can  hare  no  idea  of  the  merit  of  tlie  originals  as  works  of 
ut,  <ar  of  tiu  combiiied  ngonr,  elegance,  and  beauty  of  colouring 


diqtlayed  by  these  aneient  artists,  whose  names  are  unrecorded, 
nieir  worlcB  hare  afforded  much  genuine  and  valuable  informatiou 
iming  tbe  piogreai  of  this  Tolnme ;  and  in  quoting,  almost  for  the 
laat  time,  a  manuscript  as  an  authority  for  costume,  it  is  but  just  to 
gire  tbia  parting  tribute  to  tikeir  merit.  Two  more  specimens  are  here 
given  firom  tliis  charming  volume,  and  engraved  of  the  same  size  as 
die  enginala.  The  one  delineates  a  gentleman  with  a  close  hat,  and 
a  gdi  band  and  buckle,  and  it  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the 
long  pendent  abeamer  of  cloth  affixed  to  it.  His  dagger  and  purse, 
tboae  invariable  appendages  to  a  genUeroao,  are  bung  at  his  girdle. 
Hie  art  of  the  goldsmith  waa  frequentljr  btouf^t  into  play  in  tbe 
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deoontion  of  these  aitiolM.  Hub  figoie  ii  prinopallf  maarkA\it 
for  its  simplicitj,  and  maf  be  nomred  u  tiu  ^pe  of  »  Ktntlemu 
unspoiled  by  tbe  foppery  ot  extrKTigame.  1^  fenuls  flgnre  ii 
Porerly  herself,  as  detcribed  in  this  ■lisgoiy  under  tbe  fin^  t£  a 
wretched  beggar  in  a  ragged  gown  and  cloak,  a  ooarae  ahaggy  cap, 
in  the  band  of  which  is  tlinut  a  spoon ;  the  be^ai'a  disli,  bar  oojf 
wealth,  is  held  by  a  string  in  the  hand,  and  Uieeeaituilea  wseaome- 
times  made  with  a  movable  lid,  whioh  was  oontinnaUy  dattaied  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  charitable ;  whenee  it  beeiimie  a  ehane- 
teristic  deacription  of  a  talkatire  person,  to  say,  "  Hii  toogoe  nvns 
like  a  beggar's  clap-dish."  Hie  onohangingnatnnt^povaK^ni^ 
enable  us,  nnfortuoately,  to  match  tliis  poor  beggar's  drSM  in  Ibe 
present  day,  particolarly  in  Ireland ;  bat  the  erer-ehangiiig  tide  of 
fashionable  luiurianoe  has  re-clothed  the  gentleman  in  vtvj  nu; 
garbs  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  artdsta  who  exeeat«d  theaa  flgURfc 
The  drees  of  a  lady  in  1486,  the  STant- 
ful  jpor  wlueli  dethroned  Bichard  HT.  and 
placed  Henry  on  the  throne,  may  be  seen  in 
IS  effigy  of  Isabella  Cheyae  in  Blict- 
liog  chur:^h,  Norfolk,  and  wliich,  singalarlj 
enough,  has  not  been  included  i 

s  of  the  brasBes  of  that  eounty.     H^r 

head-dreBS  reaembleB  that  worn  by  the  Lady 

1, 16S.  andadogecanlof 
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OrlMuis,  and  iriuck  wm  prob&bly  «ieonted  for  King  Henry  VII.}, 
giTM  HI  •  good  idea  of  the  fur  sex  of  die  eariy  p&rt  of  the  reign, 
■fter  the  g»iue  vnl  waa  dia- 
evd^  witli  die  cap  aa  worn 
by  Iiabella  Cheyne,  and  the 
warm  cloth  hood  taken  in  its 
place;  this  wm  folded  back 
from  the  face  orer  the  head, 
and  lay  in thidplaita behind; 
ita  edgea  were  oat,  and  em- 
bnudered  witli  colonred  or 
gold  threada,  and  smsU  aigtUt- 
Itttet  were  hnng  at  its  lidea, 
a>  delineafad  in  our  ent.  The 
gown  !■  open  from  the  neck  to 
tha  waiat  behind,  and  is  laced 
togeUier;  no  girdle  ia  worn, 
but  it  ia  gathered  to  a  jewelled 
brooch.*  ^e  amplitnde  of 
the  aleerea,  and  the  multipli- 
city of  ponderona  folds  which  encircle  the  fur  wearer,  the  unpliable 
hood  hanging  in  stiff  heavy  plutB  aronnd  the  neck  and  down  the 
back,  give  great  heaviness  to  the  figure.  The  gown  wsa  held  op 
bmMtb  the  arm  in  walking ;  and  it  was  sometimes  entirely  open 
befaind.  the  trwn  being  canght  up  and  secured  to  the  waiat,  where 
tha  brooeh  is  seen  in  the  foregionnd  figure  of  our  cut. 

During  tiie  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Til.  the  ladies  ap- 
pear to  hare  devoted  their  attention  principally  to  their  head-dressec, 
no  remarkable  change  or  novelty  occurring  in  any  other  part  of  the 
dreaa,  wbieb  generally  consisted  of  s  full  gown,  not  inconveniently 
long  or  trailing,  with  wide  sleeres  confined  at  the  wrist,  or  banging 
looM  and  eaay,  according  to  the  teste  of  the  wearer.  They  wore 
their  gowna  cloae  ronnd  the  neck,  or  open  irom  the  waist,  displaying 
the  stomacher,  across  which  they  were  Isced ;  the  wust  being  con- 
fined by  a  girdle,  witli  a  long  chain  and  pendent  ornament  hanging 
from  its  central  clasps  in  front,  after  the  old  and  approved  fashion 
so  Img  in  rogne,  and  of  which  many  instances  have  already  been 
given.    Unmarried  ladies  generally  wore  their  htur  hanging  down 

*  An  old  Mtin  oT  this  en,  printed  in  Djee't  Sktltim,  i.  p.  48,  ptiticukrly 
■HBliooa  tlushsliion  "  of  wamenkind  Iscnl  bebiod,"  vhirh  i>  jnlsnd  to  be"M> 
Kk>  the  lend,"  or  his  Satanic  maiemi J  hinuolf!  Sntin'ita  thug  generally  ovenhoat 
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the  back, — &  ikstuon  nniverMllj  Adopted  it  nnptula,  if  not  in  ue  wt 
other  times.  Close  cauls  of  gold  network  oocuonal^  eoofina  the 
hair,  similar  to  those  worn  daring  tiie  reigni  of  Hem;  IT.  and  T.  i 
and  sometimes  conical  caps  are  seen,  pnrfedlf  Gnek  in  tana,  and 
veiy  probably  adopted  from  some  "  maid  of  Athens "  in  tiu  olden 
time.  From  the  East  also  the  tarhaas  maj  hare  been  impacted  i 
voFQ  sometimes  plaJa,  and  sometimeaeroasedbybandactfpMriiand 
jewels  meeting  on  their  mmuuita.  Thore  ia,  bawara,  in  all  Ome 
changes  nothing  to  ofTend  good  taato  or  disgnct  the  eye  j  tlw  homed 
head-dreMee,  that  so  stirred  the  wTBth  of  the  oeuaiuvn,  hare  fer 
ever  disappeared,  and  the  steeple  c^i  has  followed ;  Uie  man  l^ipeto 
remaining,  and,  growing  a  little  more  ample,  encircling  the  nedk  of 
the  fair  wesrer  in  it«  dose  warm  folds :  a  quality  that  mmwrnnwndwi 
it  so  tnnch  to  the  elderly  membera  of  the  fair  sex,  that  we  do  not 
find  it  discarded  for  may  a  long  year,  and  at  last  only  ^nng  place  to 
the  still  closer  and  warmer  hood  that  beoame  »o  geiural  in  ths  reign 
of  Elisabeth. 
The  moat  striking  norel^  in  head-dress,  and  which  gftTe  a  peen- 
liar  fisatan  to  the  lattw 
part  of  the  reign,  yrae  the 
adoption  of  the  diamoDd- 
shajied  hood,  of  which  two 
examples  are  here  giyen. 
The  foremost  figure,  hold- 
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Holbein's  portrait  of  Henry's  qneen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  is  of  a 
more  ornamental  kind,  though  still  sufficiently  harsh  and  ngly.  It 
is  lined  with  ermine,  and  decorated  with  jewels  and  embroidery ; 
and  although  apparently  inconvenient  in  shape,  retained  an  ascen- 
dency in  the  world  of  fashion  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
original  picture  is  in  the  collection  at  Hampton  Court. 

"  Bluff  King  Hal "  is  so  well  known  from  Holbein's  portraits, 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary  to  detail  his  costume,  or  des- 
eant  on  his  general  appearance.   The  same  remark  may  apply  to  the 
other  monarchs  of  his  line,  each  of  whom  are  "  old  familiar  faces  " 
in  the  memory  of  all,  and  are  readily  accessible  to  the  artist  by  laying 
oat  a  few  shillings  at  any  print-shop.    The  space  hitherto  devoted 
to  the  description  of  the  monarch's  costume  will  henceforward  be 
deroted  to  the  less-known  dresses  worn  by  the  nobility,  the  middle 
dauea,  and  the  commonalty.   As  general  pictorial  encyclopsedias  of 
eoatume  for  this  reign,  I  may  refer  to  the  celebrated  pictures  now 
exhibited  at  Hampton  Court,  and  representing  the  embarkation  of 
Henry  at  Dover,  May  31, 1540,  to  meet  Francis  I.  in  "  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  €k>ld,"  between  Gruisnes  and  Ardres,  in  the  June  of 
that  year.    Both  these  sovereigns  were  at  that  time  young  and  gay, 
loving  display ;  and  all  the  pomp  they  and  their  retainers  could 
muster  was  lavishly  exhibited  on  this  occasion.    The  old  chronicler 
Hall,  who  was  present  at  this  famous  meeting,  has  left  us  a  dazzling 
detail  of  the  gorgeous  scene,  in  which  cloth-of-gold  and  cloth-of- 
silver,  Telvets  and  jewellery,  become  almost  contemptible  by  their 
very  profusion.    "  Henry,"  he  says, "  was  apparelled  in  a  garment 
of  eloth-of-silver  of  damask,  ribbed  with  a  cloth-of-gold,  as  thick  as 
mig^t  be ;  the  garment  was  large  and  plaited  very  thick,  of  such 
shape  and  Tn^kiTig  as  was  marvellous  to  behold ;"  the  horse  he  rode 
having,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  a  marvellous  vesture,  the 
trapper  being  of  fine  gold  in  bullion,  curiously  wrought."    Such 
was  ihB  insane  desire  to  outshine  each  other  felt  by  the  English  and 
Fmustk  nobility  present  on  this  memorable  occasion,  that  they  mort- 
gaged and  sold  their  estates  to  gratify  their  vanity,  and  changed 
their  extravagantly-splendid  dresses  twice  a  day  during  the  meeting: 

"Today  the  Fpench, 
An  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  goda. 
Shone  down  the  English;  and  tomorrow  they 
Made  Britain,  India;  every  man  that  stood 
Showed  like  a  none.    Their  dwarfish  pages  were 
As  chembims,  all  gilt;  the  madams  too, 
Hoi  naed  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
Hie  pride  upon  them." 
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An  ezceediDglj  iDtereitiag  atne»  ot  faas-relieft,  fire  in  annilMr, 
eiutatBonen,  derotedtothuoelebntederait.  IHu^  n«  doHlkd 
beneath  the  windowH  of  a  nde-KaDerr  in  the  eotntyaidof  tJutnag- 
niflcent  eredioD— the  &r-f«med  HAtel  du  Bonnttfaaroolde.  Thej 
are  wortlkilj  lithographed  by  Nodier,  in  that  portion  at  iaa  magni- 
fioent  work,  the  Vayyt  PiUontqut  <hmt  Tm- 
eteasa  .fVoaea,  deroted  to  Naman^;  bat 
Uiey  maj  be  now  beet  etndied  in  tlia  mfa 
exhibited  in  the  Cr7>fad  Falaee  at  STdnhaiiL 
The  Bonen  baa-reliefk  dispUj  Uu  noUn 
in  the  feathered  hat,  already  deaoribed  in  Ae 
preriona  rogn  ;  their  dreeaea  being  little  elae 
than  a  eeriea  of  pnfia  and  alaahea,  whidi,  eon- 
ing  into  fiuhion  at  thia  time,  waa  eaniad  to 
an  abnud  extent  by  the  Dobilt^  and  ipBliy. 
A  specimen  of  eoetnme  ftom  Aeae  Mn^tam 
ia  line  given,  and  will  very  elea^  ahow  fte 
pecoliaritieB  which  render  the  wcvdt  of  Sir 
Tliomaa  Lorel,  in  Shabpeare'a  pl^  of  Mmry 
yjn.,  partaonlarly  pointed,  when  he  iliNilaiii 
vshonld 
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of tiMperiodiiiieiitioniBfreqneiitlymadeof "painof sleereB."  (See 

Hie  aimezed  engrtiTiiig  ii  an 
dsoeUent  example  of  male  coetome, 
tnd  u  copied  from  &  figure  on 
QUA  of  the  oolumna  of  the  Ware 
Chutiy  (dated  1632)  in  Boxgrove 
ehnrch,  Snaaex.  The  rarioiu  por- 
tkma  of  the  dreei  are  oorered  with 
■laohee,  to  show  the  under-cloth- 
ing of  silk  or  fine  linen ;  th« 
■leerea  are  cut  into  atripa  and 
were  generally  of  different  oolonra, 
a  bahioD  originating  among  the 
Swiae,  and  adopted  by  the  Conrt 
of  Fnnee,  from  whence  it  travelled 
to  England.  Ita  origin  ia  cnnonaly 
told  in  a  rare  little  book  bj  Henry 
Feaeham,  entitled,  Tka  Tivtk  ^ 
our  !Rme*,  1638 :  "  At  what  time 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  received 
hia  orerthrow  (at  Nancy  in  1477), 
and  the  Swiaa  recorered  their  li- 
berty, he  entered  the  field  in  all  the  state  and  pomp  he  could  poaaibly 
deriae.  He  brought  with  him  all  hia  plate  and  jewels ;  all  hie  tenta 
were  of  ailk,  of  tereral  colonra,*  whicsh,  the  battle  being  ended,  being 
all  torn  to  piece*  by  the  Swiaa  aoldiera,  of  a  part  of  one  colour  they 
made  them  donbleta,  of  the  reat  of  the  colonra  breeches,  atockings, 
and  capa,  returning  home  in  that  habit ;  ao  ever  in  remembrance  of 
that  bmona  victory  by  them  achieved,  and  their  liberty  recovered, 
eran  to  thia  day  they  go  still  in  their  party-coloura,"  and  which  he 
farther  taja  "  oooaiat  of  doublets  and  breeches,  drawn  ont  with  huge 
pnffi  of  taffatee  or  linen,  and  their  atockings,  (like  the  knaves  of 
onr  carda,)  party-colooied  of  red  and  yellow,  and  other  colours." 
The  drBwinga  of  Hans  Holbein,  and  the  engravings  of  the  German 
maateva,  will  Atmiah  striking  examples  of  the  faaliion ;  and  visitors 
to  Borne  may  still  aee  it  in  wear  by  the  loi-dUanl  Swiss  Guards  of 
the  Papal  Court. 

*  In  H.  Jubinal'f  Tjpitttritt  imnnHiu  dt  Frane*  a  engTSTed  the  canDiu 
emUeniatio  tapeiti?  which  onoe  lined  the  Duke'a  lent,  who  wu  killed  in  thii 
baitlc  It  f— '*""'  Peachun'i  nurstiTe  of  the  iplBDdcinr  ot  hi*  oneampnent, 
■B  ■eeoost  of  whieh  he  obtainad  in  the  Low  Couotriei  fram  a  Swin  offifer. 


Ilolhoin's  porlrnit  of  tlic  Earl  of  Surrpy.  at  Hampton  Court,  hw 
nvn  hen-  ciiip'uvi'il.  as  aflordiiif;  a  fine  ciamplp  of  the  usual  costume 
or  thp  nobility  and  gentry  during 
Hpury's  reign.  Tiie  Earl  is  entire- 
ly  arrayed  in  scarlet,  of  different 
depths  of  tint,  and  wears  a  ahort 
doublet,  open  in  front,  displaying 
his  gbirt,  whirb  is  white,  o 
mented  with  black  embroidery,  u 
also  are  the  rutHee.  It  is  fastened 
ind  his  waist  by  a  girdle,  to 
which  his  dagger,  in  a  richly  gilt 
case,  is  appended.  Hia  jerkin  i* 
made  preposterously  broad  at  the 
shoulders,  and  Tery  wide  in  (be 

.  which  are  gathered,  and 
puffed  and  slashed  in  the  firs! 
fashion ;  the  dress  altogether  hay- 
JBg  a  strange  contradictory  look  of 
heaviness  and  lightness,  occasioned 
bj  the  snpembundant  breadth 
and  exceeding  shortneea  of  tl 
articles,  contrasting  cwrioualy  with 

'  t  stocking  and  small  flat 


Noble  ladiM  and  gen tlew  omen  dreaaed  much  as  nonal,  the  diief 
novelty  beiiig  in  the  head-tire.  The  two  epecimena  hen  engraved 
will  ahow-  in  whtX  the 
diangea  principally 
conaiBted.  The  elder 
figure,  to  tlie  left,  ia 
eopied  &om  Holbein'a 
portoait  of  Cayenne 
of  Arragont  aa  en- 
gnred  by  Honbraken 
in  1743,  when  the  ori- 
ginal  waa  in  Ihe  poa- 
leaaion  of  Horace 
Walpcde.  It  ia  exceed' 
in^y  plain,  and  exhi-  ■■'/' 

Uta  the  ordinaty  head- 

dreaa  of  the  elderly  Udiei  of  that  period,  being  merely  a  close  im- 
omamented  hood.  Wide  aleevea,  and  a  gown  with  a  train,  wonld 
complete  the  dreaa  of  thia  figure.  Her  ancceflaful  HtbI,  Anne  Bnl< 
loi,  haa  afforded  na  the  other  example ;  her  head'^ress  bIiowb  ub  the 
way  in  whieJi  the  diamond-ahaped  one  of  the  prerions  reign  hod 
been  modified,  and  rendered  more  elegant  and  portable.  Kerchiefs 
ippeftr  to  have  been  folded  about  the  head  at  this  time,  one  end 
a  the  ahovldeis,  sjid  presenting  sometimes  a  mere  maaa 
1,  not  so  esaily  understood  u  this  of  dnnc.  If  we  ima- 
gbie  the  lower  part  of  Anne's  dress,  and  the  slecres  similar  to  those 
worn  by  Qaeen  Catherine  Parr,  the  subject  of  our  next  cut,  wo  shall 
obtain  an  idea  of  her  entire  costume. 

The  Tcny  interesting  portrait  (on  the  next  page)  of  the  seventh 
■^  bat  wife  of  "  tlie  roae  without  a  thorn,"*  is  at  Glendon  Hall, 
IB  Nortliainptonabire.  The  queen  wears  a  simple  bnt  elegant  head- 
draa  tf  richly  ornamented  goldsmith's  work ;  her  waist  is  long  and 
shoder,  and  ia  encircled  by  a  chain  of  cameos  Longing  nearly  to  her 
ibet,  and  having  a  tassel  at  its  end ;  such  girdles  continued  very 
Athionable  nntil  the  beginning  of  the  aexi  century.  Her  sleeves 
an  of  the  remarkable  form  now  oanolly  adapted ;  exceedingly  tight 
at  the  ahonlder,  and  having  a  wide  border  of  fur,  displaying  a  large 
nndcMleeTe  richly  decorated,  slashed  and  pnficd  to  the  wrist,  where 

•  nia  latteriiig  title  wu  applied  to  Eonrj  when  he  ftnt  ucended  tlio  Ihrone, 
tj  ■  fOf^  laetawd  b;  the  avmricioiu  rule  of  hia  parent,  and  ote^ojcd  to  wel- 
ttmat  a  Tomic  and  gaUant  eoreniga  in  hi«  place.  It  mu  atampod  upon  his  coin 
aa  a  euwiJiment;  ke  coorertcd  it  into  a  bitter  Mtiro. 


cosnnii  iM  WMioMnt. 


.   Hum 


Hia  boimdisdbj  a  niBft 

fingnlf  ri— »■■  m  at  Imtm  inJi- 

catiTe  of  thii  pasiod  of  &i^iA 
female  ocwtnniflt  "nd  A*  po'^ 
traiti,  17  HtillMiii,  of  Kaqr  md 
Eliubedi  when  priBoiMii.  sow 


weuing  indL  The  open  gow^ 
ukd  theridil j-wronght  pattieoaU 
■re  embroidcMd  in  dotliHif-giiU, 
the  entin  dreM  bong  of  npl 
■plendour. 

An  BTimple  of  the  oidiBBj 
ooetnme  of  »  oonnttT  In^  of  tin 
eerij^  part  of  tiw  niga  of  HauT 
Tin.  ia  giren  (Fig.  l.)floBtt* 
brawofDorott>e*PBeklM(nwJrtai 
leiSiinULeohnMhofWroaaMt 
Kent.  ItiaUiadnMofUwWte 
port  of  Oie  raagn  of  Hfluy  TIL 
bnt  that  tha  jJ  J  fc«i«{m>»  ijnf— J 
Itotgoat  in  the  countrymsy  be  eoailjaaai  faj  a^anooat  ftooi~ 
Fig.  1.  tiona  of  haaaaaa  bj  C 

ind  odiera.    The  hood  ia  oT 
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tike  flgnre  of  the  Connteu  of  Sicltlnoad  (p.  188) ;  and  in  Fig.  2  wo 
hxn  a  full-loni^h  example  in  the  bnus  of  Elizabeth  Portia,  1516,  in 
the  church  at  Etwall,  Derbyahire.  She  wean  h  close  hood,  irhioh 
&Ua  round  the  ahoulden,  and  beneath  it  the  frontlet  or  forehead- 
cloth  ;  the  pleated  barbe  hangs  from  the  face,  and  the  lonf;  moura- 
ing  mantle  ia  held  aerosa  the  breant  by  taMeled  corda,  nhich  paaa 
through  the  Btuds  on  each  side  of  it;  and  which  are  sometimes 
riehlj  decorated  or  enchased.  TJiere  is  much  aimple  dignity  in  the 
drrra,  and  it  is  exceedingly  appropriate  to  thevettQi. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  or- 
dinary coatome  of  the  peo- 
ple during  Henry's  reign, 
two  figoret  are  here  select- 
ed from  the  painting  repre- 
senting the  siege  of  Bod- 
logne.formerly  at  Cowdny, 
Suaaex.*  The  male  Ggnre  is 
drewed  in  k  plain  donblet, 
hose  pnSed  to  the  knees, 
ti^t-fitting  stockings,  a 
small  eloM  cap,  and  nairow 
eoUar  round  the  nech.  The 
female  wears  a  close  hood, 
and  her  face  is  partially 
eorered  by  a  muffler,  an  in- 
MnTenient  and  unnecessary  article,  that  became  fa.<>hioDable  now 
and  vhidt  lingered  among  the  elders  of  the  female  community  nnf  i) 
tta  rafnt  of  Charles  I.f  The  glccTes  and  front  of  the  dress  is 
dMhed  and  puffed,  and  the  long  girdle  is  held  up  by  the  hand.  If 
we  hoagtae  these  ornamental  parts  of  the  Udy's  dress  away,  and  the 
pendent  atrip  of  doth  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the  male  figure, 
ve  ahall  bam  the  costume  of  the  commonalty  in  its  simplest  and  most 

'if  ijldnuuiSM«n,ail(dwithtnliqupfuniiturp,i-uriou«hiiilori™l 
icnt  iiiuiiueripti,*H  reduced  to  ruin  liTfirr  ill  ITKt.    For- 
rt  intRMtiiifc  of  thr  psintingi  hod  been  raj;™Ted  anit  publuhMl 
If  the  Oiiuislj  of  Antiquuics. 

t  It  win  be  TBnwnbered  u  s  tctj  osmtia]  part  pf  Falnlar.  dijguiio  u  tUe 
•/a  moMD  at  fcentford;"  uid  a  ditquisition  on  thia  arlLclr  of  drc™.  accora- 
laiM  Ij  snnsJ  encrkTia^  will  be  found  in  Doun'i  IlUatratioiu  □/  S\ak»- 
tfmn.  A  somptuaiy  law  of  Junes  II.  of  BcolUnd  ardaini :  "  Tlut  na  woman 
OB  Id  the  Urk.  >><»  mntat,  with  her  bee  munaled,  Ihal  arho  ins;  nocht  be 
ba^  ondar  the  pane  of  sKknt  of  the  enielue"  (locfeiture  of  the  muOfer). 


I'M  CoaTTMK  IS   EVOhKHD. 

u3ii:U  rorm,  Tlie  ordinary  dresa  of  &  plain  oountryman  at  thia  pe- 
riod is  well  described  in  Annin'a  yesf  of  NinHien,  who  narrate  an 
aneedote  of  a  BJmplc  Shropahire  man,  the  uncle  of  Will  Somen, 
King  llcury  VIII. 'a  kind-hearted  and  favourite  jester,  who  paid  his 
nephew  a  visit  at  court;  he  was  "a.  plain  old  man  of  threescore 
years  ;  with  a  buttoned  cap  ;*  H  loclcram  falling  band,'!'  coarse  but 
clean ;  a  ruHnet  coat ;  a,  white  belt  of  a  horse-hide,  right  horse-collar 
white  leather ;  a  close  round  brceoh  of  russet  aheep'a  wool,  with  a 
loiig  slock  of  white  kersey,  and  a  high  shoe  with  yellow  backlea." 

In  the  History  of  Chfsier  {8vo,  181S)  ia  published  the  following 
curious  estrai't  from  the  corporation  records  :  "  32  Henry  VriL, 
Ilcnrj  Gee,  Mayor. — To  distinguish  (he  liead-dresaes  of  married 
women  from  unmarried,  no  unmarried  woman  to  wear  white  or  other 
coloured  caps  ;  and  no  woman  to  wear  any  hat,  onlcaa  she  tides  of 
goes  abroad  into  the  country  (except  sick  or  aged  persons),  on  pain 

of  3*.  ur 

In  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign,  Henry  passed  a  sumptuary 
law  regulating  the  ap])arcl  of  eacli  member  of  the  community,  and 
which  would  appear  to  have  exerted  somu  influence  over  their  usual 
mode  of  dressing,  as  it  involved  some  eonBW]uenccB  to  the  wearer, 
gueb  as  obliging  him  to  keep  always  ready  a  horse  and  armour  for 
the  wars,  provided  his  apparel  displayed  any  costly  article  forbidden 
to  all  but  tliose  persons  of  a  liberal  income,  sufflcieDt  to  mainl^ 
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kept  a  light  hone  (imushed,  except  he  h&ve  been  otherwise  charged 
bf  the  atatate  to  find  horse  or  gelding,  ghall  lose  10/.  every  three 
montha  while  he  has  bo  neglected." 

The  hindrance  to  trade,  and  trouble  given  to  official  penonagea 
bj  theae  ridicnlooa  laws,  is  well  illostrated  in  a  letter  from  Richard 
Onalow.SecorderofLondon.Febmary,  1665,  given  inEUii'aOW^i'na^ 
LetUrt,  Tol.  iL  He  describea  an  interview  he  had  with  the  civio 
tailoia,  who  were  paszled  to  Imow  whether  Utej  might  "  line  a  slop- 
hoae  not  cut  in  panes,  with  a  lining  of  cotton  stitohed  to  the  slop, 
orer  amd  besides  the  linen  linjng  straight  to  the  leg."  This  weighty 
legal  qnibblo  waa  solemnly  thought  over  by  the  Bceorder,  and  he 
■aja :  "  ITpon  consideration  of  the  words  of  the  proclamation,  I  an- 
swered tiiem  all,  that  I  thought  surely  they  could  not :  and  that  any 
loose  lining  not  straight  to  the  leg  was  not  permitted,  but  for  the 
lining  of  panes  only  ;  and  that  the  whole  upper  stock  being  in  our 
■lop  aiicnt  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  panes,  wherewith  they  departed 
satiafied."  It  is  difficult  now  to  realize  the  absurdity  of  aueh  on 
interview  and  the  solemn  trifling  with  legal  opinion,  wasting  the 
time  of  the  Secorder  of  London  in  this  way.  That  it  wsa  wssted  is 
.proved  by  the  continuation  of  his  letter,  for  he  Bays,  the  tailors  came 
after  a  time  again  "  and  declared  that,  for  as  mnch  as  they  have 
nfhied  to  line  the  slop  so,  their  customers  have  gone  from  them  to 
other  hoaien  dwelling  without  Temple-bar,"  who  having  the  law  in- 
terpreted in  their  favour  "  have  so  lyned  the 
alop."  Hence  the  difficulty  of  the  city  magnate 
and  the  tailora,  which  induces  him  to  write  to 
hitler  state  authority  about  that  delicato  ques- 
tioii,  the  legal  lining  of  the  citizens'  breeches  I 

nta  dreea  worn  at  this  period  pretty  accu- 
latdj  defined  the  class  and  station  of  the 
wearer — person*  in  the  middle  rank  of  life 
generally  dressing  with  much  simplicity ;  in- 
deed, the  gentry  and  higher  classes,  towards 
the  end  of  this  reign,  would  appear  to  have 
indulged  in  display  only  on  great  occasions ; 
and  tbe  extravagancies  of  the  £eld  of  cloth-of- 
gold  became  mere  matter  of  history. 

Hie  engraving,  of  the  effigy  of  Laurence 
Colston,  who  died  15S0,  from  an  incised  stone 
slab  to  hia  memory,  in  BoUeston  Church,  Staf- 
fbrdahire,  displays  the  ordinary  dresB  of  a 
m,  wiUi  the  long  gown,  nngirdled  at 


the  wflist,  and  ita  banging  sleeves,  entirely  concealing  the  nnder- 

Tlie  drpga  of  tlie  eommonalty  is  given  from  the  print  of  the  pro- 
gresBof  Edward  VI.  from  the 
Tower,  through  the  City  to 
"Weatminater,  on  tie  dsy  of 
hia  coronntioD ,  from  thepaint- 
I  ing  formerly  at  Cowdmy, 
The  female  dresses  are  very 
.  plain  :  a  hcx>d  or  doth  cap, 
with  a  border  h&nging  round 
the  neck,  is  worn  by  the 
foremost  6gure,  and  B  gown 
close  collar  and  tiRli' 
sleeres,  with  a  small  puff  at 
)  the  Bhoulders.  The  other  fe- 
male wears  a  cap.  something 
after  the  fashion  of  the  ons 
immortaliEed  by  ita  constant 
appciirani'f  uzi  the  liead  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Seota. 
and  linown  to  all  persons  as  her  cap.  An  open  gown  displays  the 
neek,  whirli  was  covered  by  tbe  partlct,  an  article  similar  to  the 
modcni  habit-shirt,  and  which  lingered  lougesl,  as  most  comfortable 
fashionB  do,  among  the  old  Indies.     Tiic  male  (igufe  is  dreaaed  in 
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the  period  of  its  institation ;  the  long  blue  gown,  buckled  round  the 
waist,  being  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  grave  citizen  of  that  time.* 
The  manners  of  the  age,  too,  were  influenced  by  the  gravity  and 
thoughtfiilness  of  the  youthful  king,  who  possessed  a  mind  far  above 
his  years,  and  whose  untimely  death  produced  an  incalculable 
amount  of  evil  to  the  nation.  With  such  a  king,  and  an  all-absorb- 
ing thirst  for  knowledge  on  subjects  of  the  gravest  import  felt  by 
the  community  at  large,  the  frivolities  of  fashion  had  but  little  claim 
on  their  attention,  and  plain,  serviceable  clothing  appears  to  have 
been  that  usually  adopted  by  the  great  mass  ;  while  a  richer  quality, 
and  a  sparing  amount  of  ornament,  denoted  the  higher  rank  of  the 


The  prices  of  wearing  apparel  in  England  at  this  period  may  be 
gathered  from  the  bill  of  expenses  of  the  famous  Peter  Martyr  and 
BemarduB  Ochin,  in  1547,  who  were  invited  to  this  country  from 
Basle  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  The  original  bill  is  in  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Museum ;  it  has  been  printed  in  the  Archaologia,  volume  xxi., 
fiom  whence  the  following  few  extracts  have  been  obtained  : — 

«.    d. 

Ftyd  for  two  payer  of  hote  for  BemardinuB  and  Petrus  Martyr  11    4 

Pd.  for  a  payer  of  nether  stocks  for  their  servant 2    0 

Pd.  for  three  payer  of  shooe  for  them  and  their  scrvont 2    4 

Pd.  for  two  nyght  cappes  of  yellvet  for  them 8    0 

Pd.  for  two  round  Aappes  for  them 6    0 

Pd.  for  two  payer  of  timbrydg*  knjres  for  them    . 2    8 

Pd.  for  two  payer  garters  of  sylke  ryband 2    6 

For  ryband  for  a  gyrdyll  for  Petrus  Mart jr 12 

Fot  two  payer  of  gk>yys  for  them 10 

It  was  not  until  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  that  any  striking 
change  in  costume  occurred.  Mary  was  too  fully  occupied  in  what 
ihe  oonaidered  to  be  religious  duties,  to  trouble  herself  much  about 
the  trifles  of  the  toUet :  having,  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  considered 

"  Blood  and  fire  and  desolation 
A  godly  thorough  reformation," 

■he  aet  about  the  work  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and 
folly  succeeded  in  earning  herself  an  immortality  the  very  reverse 
€i  that  usually  desired  by  her  sex.  During  her  awful  reign  the 
minds  of  all  parties  were  too  fully  occupied  to  study  fashions,  and  a 

*  See  examples  in  Herbert's  HUtory  of  the  Twelve  great  lAvery  Companies 
tfLomdtm,  Bargon'i  lAfe  of  OretkaMf  or  the  many  portraits  and  effigies  of 
citisena  stfll  existing  in  our  metropolitan  churches;  particularly  St.  Saviour's, 
SooUiwark ;  St.  Helenas,  Bishopsgatc ;  and  St.  Andrew's,  Undcrdhaft. 
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great  eimpliatj  is  Tirihla  in  all  eantanpamr  v^nmhiiMB  tt 
persons  and  events.  Tha  woodents  in  the  arigiBBl  "^t^™*  of  lUl 
Marfgrohgg,  wliich  depict  many  an  erant  in  tlus  nign.  williUIr 
displaj  the  extreme  simplicity  Uiat  DOir  qipearcd  in  Aa  dnaMof 
aD  cUbks  of  the  comnranity;  and  dis  pntniti  of  IfacyaalW 
husband,  as  painted  by  Sir  Antonio  Van,  bn  eooit  pi '  ~ 
little  traces  of  the  splendour  that  AmdU 
or  her  sister  Elizabeth.  She,  indeed,  wm  i 
notioiis  aboat  apparel  in  genenJ,  and  by  miafltiiWBia  (1  and  1  V^sf 
and  Mary,  rap.  2)  declued,  "If  ai^  BMnlmn  within  dMqMs'i 
dominioDB  (cztvpt  it  be  the  sonne  and  hor  aipgamlt  at  >  kni^h^  w 
the  Bonncof  one  of  higher  d^ree;  or  sodi  as  may  lipoid  KxpoiBdi 
by  year,  in  lands,  offices,  fees,  or  other  yorriy  roTflnuaa  fiv  tem  rf 
life;  OT  be  wortli  two  hnndreth  pounds  in  goods,  or  haviQ  been  hn^ 
officerinanycitie,  borough,  n  tome  ocvporate;  or  be  thnqjOMMll 
servuit  in  ordinBrie,  and  wearing  her  liTerie)  hare  wome  aaj  aaa- 
ner  of  alike,  in  or  upon  bis  hat,  bonet,  nighte^*  girdle,  ■■lilwiil. 
hose,  shoes,  or  npuriethers,  ihill  Innn  trni  jrmndi  firr  narfi  ilaj'n  nf 
fcnre.  And  if  any  person  knowing  any  serraat  of  his  to  offlid 
herein,  hare  not  (within  fourteen  d^s  next  after  meh  knowledge 
put  him  out  of  serrice,  if  he  were  no  appreutiM  cr  hired  aanaatft 
and.  if  he  were,  then  if  he  bare  not  put  him  away  at  the  and  at  Ui 
time,  or  if  having  put  him  any  therefore,  he  jure  Tetomedhia 
1  witliin  one  year  neit  aJtpr  the  offence,  he  Bhall  forfeit  en 
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1560),  who  are  buried  in  Brojotgrave  Church,  Woroeater- 
Thej  are  ezceedinglj  intareatmg  eiamples  of  a  aljle  of  oo»- 
hat  completely  dimp- 
in  the  ennung  reign, 
itaining  ita  aaoendencj 
re  than  half  a  oentarj. 
iamond-shaped  head- 
r<Nni  by  tiie  first  lady 
le  oonsidered  as  the 
fiHm  of  that  peculiar 
I  the  hair  beneath  is 
L  by  bands  or  ribbons ; 
wa.  is  low  in  the  neck 
ing  the  portlet,  with 
mndered  border,  and 
d  chaina  ao  fashionable 
le  upper  claaaeH  at  this 
it  is  seiMired  at  the 
by  a  iMwely-fitting 
and  is  held  up  in  front 
relied  bands  passing 
the  loins,  displaying 
ttiooat  beneatli;  the 
are  wide,  showing  the 

.  and  puffed  under-ones,  irith  the  mffle  encircling  the  wrist. 
Km  mantle  enrelopes  the  back  part  of  the  figure,  falling  orer 
ndders  and  hanging  to  the  feet ;  and  the  entire  dress  is  inte* 
for  its  diaplay  of  the  modification  and  Tariation  adopted 
M  first  introdnctioi)  to  fashionable  society,  as  we  see  it  worn 
ten  Catherine  Parr,  in  the  cut  p.  194. 

eompanion-fignre  wears  her  bur  parted  in  front,  from  the 
in  the  simplest  manner,  and  she  has  a  cloBe-fitUng-cap  of 
oth,  or  relret,  enriched  with  a  border  of  gold  lace  and  rows 
beads ;  it  takea  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  was  frequency 
ith  a  point  descending  to  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  A  long 
witli  a  tum-orer  collar,  envelopes  the  entire  figure;  it  is 
I  front  down  the  entire  length,  being  secared  by  ties  at  re- 
itervals,  and  having  no  girdle  at  the  waist ;  small  pnffs  are  on 
uldera,  from  whence  descend  long  hanging  sleeves,  through 
Jie  arm  waa  never  placed,  ornamented  by  diagonal  stripes, 
{  to  tiie  knee.  Koffles  dec<»»te  the  wriat ;  but  the  entire 
exceedingly,  not  to  say  unbecomingly,  plain. 


The  ordinary  cOBtutne  of  men  in  the  middle  ranks  may  be  Men  in 
tliiB  full-lenjilh  portrait  of  John  Hejwood,  which  ia  affixed  to  hii 
Parable  lif  tie  Spider  and  Ike  Flie.  1556. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  dra- 
matic poett,  and  the  personal  friend  of 
Sir  Thomaa  More,  by  whom  ho  was  in- 
troduced to  EiDg  Henry  VIII.,  and  his 
daughter  the  Frincess,  afterwards  Queen 
Maij.  by  the  former  of  whom  he  wu 
held  in  murh  esteem  ;  and  so  much  ra- 
ined by  the  Utter,  that  he  was  often, 
afl«r  she  came  to  the  throne,  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  audience,  even  at  the 
time  she  lay  languishing  on  her  death- 
bed. His  portrait  is  a  capital  exam^Je 
of  the  grave  dresB  of  the  period,  and  ii 
precisely  that  which  was  w<rii  by  tht 
citizens  and  merchantmen  of  London. 
Their  flat  cap  surmounts  his  head,  • 
coif  made  to  tie  beneath  the  chin  com- 
pletely envelopes  the  hair,  and  he  wean 
the  long  furred  gown  with  hanging 
sleeves,    so    constantly   seen   upon  all 
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ftngottea.  Her  jewelled  ■tommclier  u  piqued  to  the  extreme,  and 
Iwr  port«ntoiu  petticokta  Btnt  out  with  tenfold  importAiice  at  the 
■lig^t  iiuiiMut«d  agaiiut  their  virgin  mirtrew,  who  lived  but  for  con- 
qnest,  and  thought  infinitely  lesa  of  bringing  a  sifter-queen  to  the 
hloek  than  of  failing  to  make  an  impreMion  on  a  gentleman  usher." 
Of  a  troth,  the  tiger-blood  of  Heniy  VUI.  was  too  apparent  in  the 
female  memben  of  his  fiunily . 

The  costume  of  a 
ladj  and  a  country- 
woman has  been  select- 
ed, by  way  of  giving  a 
fair  nation  of  that  ge- 
nerally worn  about  Uie 
middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  Hie  lady  has 
been  copied  from  the 
print  by  Vertue,  repre- 
senting the  K^^ress  of 
Elizabeth  to  Hnnsdon 
Honie ;  and  it  is  snp> 
poeed  to  represent 
I^dy  Hnutdon.  The 
female  beside  her  is 
copied  from  a  braai, 
dated  1596,  in  the  col- 
lection publiahed  bj  Cotman.  Both  figures  require  little  in  the  way 
of  explanation,  and  will  be  clearly  understood  by  the  alluBions  to 
the  Taiions  articles  of  apparel  worn  at  this  time,  which  I  shall  quote 
from  the  works  of  contemporary  writers.  The  moat  notorious  of 
the  aatirista  of  the  day  wu  Philip  Stubbes,  who  published  bis  Ana- 
lomie  <fAhm*et  in  1683,  and  gave  therein  a  Imninons  account  of  the 
I  in  wf  reigning  in  England  at  that  time ;  not,  however,  without 
highly  eolonring  the  picture  with  hia  own  puritanical  feeling.  Thus, 
he  deiclaR*,  "  No  people  in  the  world  ia  so  cnriooa  in  new  fanglee  as 
they  of  Eu^and  bee ;"  and  laments,  according  to  the  fashion  of  all 
grtunblera  at  apparel,  time  out  of  mind,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  know 
"  who  is  noble,  who  is  worshipful,  who  is  a  gentleman,  who  is  not," 
becanae  aD  persons  dress  indiBcriminately  in  "  silks,  velvets,  satena, 
damaskea,  tafletiea,  and  suche  like,  notwithstanding  that  they  be 
both  baae  I7  birthe,  meane  by  e8tat«,  and  servile  by  calling ;  and 
tluB^'*  he  adds,  with  doe  solemnity,  "I counts greateconfosion,  and 
a  geiiflial  djaorder :  God  be  mendful  unto  ns." 


i'H  COSTUME  m  BxauKD. 

Bat  let  uf  listen  while  he  descends  into  particulars.  He  ii  jiuilj 
iudijniani  at  lUi-  painting  of  ladies'  faces  that  now  becsme  usual; 
niid,  aftiT  somi>  patics  of  ar^inent,  he  speaks  of  their  hair,  "  whic^ 
of  fiiri.'o  muiii  be  I'urlcd.  frisled.  and  crisped,  laid  out  in  wrettbH 
nud  borders,  from  one  ear  to  another.  And,  lest  it  should  full  down. 
it  i«  under-priipped  with  forks.  wirc»,  and  I  cannot  tell  what,  rather 
like  i:riiii,  stern  moniitors  than  chaste  Christian  matrons.  At  their 
kiire,  thiis  wreaiht\l  and  crested,  are  hanged  bugles,  onches,  rings, 
gold,  silver,  cln^'^e?,  and  sueh  other  rliildish  gewgawes."  Bad  as  all 
tLi«  is  deelared  to  be.  he  expre»ae»  liis  utter  horror  at  the  still  worK 
custom  of  wearing  false  hair,  and  djeing  it  "  of  what  culoor  thej 
list.'"*  Thi'n  e.'cies  a  tirade  acainst  French  hoods,  hats,  caps,  ker- 
chiefs. "  and  sHihe  like :"  of  silk,  relvet,  and  taffety,  which  even  ^le^ 
chants'  wives  "  will  not  stieke  to  goe  in  everr  day,"  with  close  c»[« 
beneath  of  gold  and  silver  tissue ;  and.  wor^e  than  all,  "  they  are  so 
fdr  Ivwiiehetl  as  (hey  are  not  asliamed  to  make  holes  in  their  esn, 
wheri'at  they  hauu  rings,  sud  other  jewels  of  gold  and  prwiOTS 
stones ;"  but  this,  he  rays, '"  is  not  so  much  frequented  amongst  to- 

But  the  tcsl  of  Master  Philip  absolutijly  bcils  over  when  he  speak* 
of  the  great  mils  worn  by  the  ladies :  and  "  the  deril's  iiqnor.  I 
mean  tt-jrcit:"  w:;h  which  they  strenj^thcn  these  ■■  pillars  of  pride." 
His  raje  itietvases  wlien  he  eonsiders.  that "  beyond  all  this  they  hue 
>  further  felche.  nothyng  inferiour  to  the  rest,  a?,  namelT,  three  or 
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*  ahower ;  Tor  "  then  their  great  ruflcB  atrilce  sayle,  and  flutter  like 
diahecloutea  "  ftbout  the  necks  of  the  wearers,  the  poor  "  drowned 
rattea  "  they  ao  religionaljr  detested.  This  accident  w 
prerented  bj  the  use  of  "  Bapportawes 
or  nnder-prop*  of  wire,  cohered  with 
gold  thiead,  silrer,  or  eilk,"  which  held 
out  the  pleats  of  the  ruff  as  exhibited 
in  oar  cat,  copied  from  a  Dutch  engra- 
Ting  of  this  period.  The  ladies'  high 
hekd-tlreas,  with  a  bow  and  feather, 
jnit  peeps  above  its  grand  circumfe- 
nnce.  Stabbes  goes  on  to  say,  they 
also  wore  "  doablett«s  and  jerkins,  as 
men  hftve  here,  buttoned  ap  the  breast, 
and  made  with  wings,  welts,  and  pini- 
ona  on  tixt  ahonlder  pointes,  as  mannes 
qtparell  is  for  all  the  world.*  Their  gownes  be  no  lease  famons 
then  the  reate ;  for  some  are  of  lilk,  some  of  velvet,  some  of  gro- 
grame,  some  of  tafiatie,  some  of  scarlet,  and  some  of  fine  cloth,  of 
z,  zx,  or  xl  shiDyngea  a  yard."  To  odd  to  the  eitravagBnce,  they 
are  orerUd  with  lace  two  or  three  fingers  broad,  or  else  edged  wilh 
Tdret  tiz  fingers  broad,  with  sleeves  hanging  to  the  ground,  or 
"eaatovertheirahonlderslikecowe  tailes."  Then  they  have  equally 
eoat^  gam  and  kirtlea,  "  so  &at  when  they  have  all  these  goodly 
Tobes  nptm  them,  women  seem  to  be  the  smallest  part  of  themselves, 
Bot  natmall  women,  but  artificial  women  j  not  women  of  fleshe  and 
Uood,  hnt  nther  pappits  or  mawmets,  consisting  of  rags  and  clouts 
eompttct  blether." 

Not  having  the  space  that  Stnbbes  allowed  himself,  I  cannot  do 
more  than  aUnde  to  the  gaily -coloured  silk,  worsted,  or  cloth  stock- 
ings bs  deaoants  upon.  The  oorked  shoes,  pantofles  and  slippera, 
Uaekf  white,  green,  and  yellow,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  em- 
Itroidfliyt  the  scarfs,  the  velvet  masks,  the  scented  gloves,  with 
"tbtf  deril'a  ■peotaelea,"  their  looking-glasses,  carried  with  them  at 
Hw  girdle  wherever  they  go. 

*  Biding-habits  of  the  time  of  Elissbeth  are  deienbed  in  a  nmilar  maimer  in 
Oo&Uid'a  JC*i({^  V1t«i^  a  roUectioD  of  Mtirei. 
"  Td  IM  Manila  in  W  cokIi  to  ride, 
Wilh  bar  long  lockc  of  hair  upon  one  ndc ; 
Willi  bat  and  feather,  innn  in  mggering  guise; 
With  bntbnwd  boddiee,  ikirted  doablet-wi«o; 
ITMOMfc^  and  lit  i'  the  booth  without  a  ba ; 
l^eahe,  eonld  yon  judge  her  leu  than  be  nme  manF" 
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In  The  Booke  of  Robin  Comcience  is  a  descriptioiL  of  ■  pnmd 

lady's  drcsa  ;  elie  aays 


Anollier  lady  speaks  of  her  powers  in  punting  Iier  face,  of  bar 
chains  of  pearl  and  gold,  her  red  silk  hat ;  and  fortber  declares : 
^'I  will  hnve  my  pomondpn  of  moit  Awcet  nuelli 
Also  my  chainii  of  gold  to  hang  about  mj  neck. 
And  iay  'broidered  hair  while  I  at  hoinc  dveU. 
Sloma^'hQrB  of  gold  bccomoth  rae  well." 

In  1679  the  Queen  gave  her  "  command  "  to  tlie  loi^  cbsnceDot 
and  privy-council  to  prevent  certain  excesses  iu  apparel ;  and  it  mi 
ordiTod  by  them  that  after  the  Slat  of  February  in  that  year,  "bo 
person  shall  use  or  wearo  such  eiceaaive  long  clolcea,  being  in  oon- 
mon  sight  monstrous,  as  now  of  lato  are  beginning  to  be  naed,  sod 
before  two  yearca  past  hath  not  been  used  in  this  realme.  Hrither 
also  shoulde  any  person  use  or  weare  such  great  and  eKceuive  ruffe*, 
in  or  about  the  uppermost  part  of  their  ueckes,  aa  had  not  betn 
used  before  two  yeares  past ;  but  that  all  persons  shonlde,  in  modcrt 
and  eemely  sort,  leave  off  such  foode,  disguised,  and  monskou 
manner  of  attynring  themselves,  as  both  was  unsupportable  for  charges, 
and  undecent  to  be  wome."  The  womanish  spleen,  of  the  Utter 
part  of  this  manifesto,  where  the  Queen's  jealonsj  of  any  rivalry  in 
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"  Fringed  ind  embMidcred  petticgaU 

Now  beg.     But  heard  jou  nuned, 
nil  DOW  of  late,  bniki,  periirigt, 

iiulca,  plumes  of  fetthen,  framed ; 
Bapporteia,  p«tiires,  fkrthingalea. 

Above  the  loiiu  to  weai  > 
ThM  be  ahe  ne'er  >o  alendcr,  jet 

She  cTou-like  leems  four  aqiure." 

^ej  contmne  in  itrong  teniiB  to  reprobate  grey-headed  wives  who 
wear  "  youthful  borroired  hair,"  coDdemu  etaxcb,  and  are  highly  in- 
dignant at  the  girla  who  will  dreu  before  the  looliing-glass,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  getting  now  and  then  a  peep 
IB  "  a  tab  or  pail  of  water  rlear,"  when  they  were  young. 

^e  kneeling  figurea  here 
cngrvTed,  and  which  are  co- 
ined from  the  tomb  of  Sir 
B«ger  Manwood,  1S92,  in  St. 
Stephen'!  church,  near  Can- 
twhory,  will  give  vs  fur  ex- 
ample*  of  the  male  and  female 
eoatome  of  the  latter  part  of 
Eliiabeth'i  reign.  The  lady 
wean  the  Frendi  hood,  be- 
Beathwhich  her  hair  ie  tightly 
aemred.  Her  raff  and  gown 
are  simply  decorated,  and 
preoaely  in  form  Uke  that  of 
the  yoong  man  behind  her, 
eiec^  tliat  his  gown  has  a 
longhwigingsleeTe.  Thesim- 
plioitj  of  both  dresses  is  cer- 
tainly snch  that  eren  Stubbes  might  complaceully  conteuiplatc  thcni. 

In  the  old  play  called  23«  OAbler'i  Fropheiie,  1594,  Venus,  speak- 
ing to  her  man,  Nicholas  Newfangle,  allndeg  to  the  capricious  vanity 
of  the  ladies.  Hie  first  line  is  a  comment  on  the  colour  of  their  hair, 
which  Elizabeth  had  made  fashionable,  as  it  was  the  natural  tint  of 

"  Tod*7  her  own  hair  beet  becomes,  which  jeltow  ii  u  gold, 
A  piTiwig'i  betUr  for  lomormw,  blurker  la  behold; 
Today  in  pump*  and  chnciil  gloroi,  to  nalkr  ahe  will  be  bolde, 
Tonorruw  cuiTn  and  rMUDtpnance,  for  fnre  of  rati'hing  odd. 
How  ii  ihebarebeed  to  be  leen,  atrught  on  her  mufilCTgae*; 
Ifow  is  iha  hnSt  up  to  th«  crovne,  gtraight  miuled  (o  the  noK." 


20S  coamix  m  sxsuvd. 

Ferlup«  ai  pretty  a  ipeoimen  of  tlie  diMi  of  ft  eooBtoT  h^  st  tti 
end  of  this  reign  u  ooold  be  ^ren,  u  that  hen  engisnd  Anb  &• 
brui  of  CiM^  7bs<u  iAo 

"  dyed  y*  jciith  daye  of  Mardi, 
anno  16S8,"  and  u  boried  in 
Bray  Church,    BackingliBm- 

ehite.  Her  plain  hat,  raff,  «nd 
open-breaalj^d  gown,  with  tho 
neatneaa  of  her  whole  attire, 
might  not  be  oabecoming  of 
"  swBot  Anne  Page  "  herself, 
tlie  immortalized  of  Shaie- 
ipeare,  whose  anroame  she 
bcnrs,  and  near  nhoae  rcci- 
dence,  and  that  of  the  "  menj 
wives  of  Windsor,"  sbe  hid 
her  home  and  her  last  resting- 
place.  Aa  a  work  of  art  tliii 
little  brass  ts  exceedingly gootl, 
tho  drapery  well  cast,  and  tho 
drawing  commendable. 
Now  let  ns  see  what  the  gentlemen  were  doing  all  tliis  time.  Philip 
Stubbes  iioB  "anatomized"  them  as  well  oa  tho  ladies;  and  mo«t 
eflieiently  lina  be  wield- 
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of  Effingham,  from  the  picture  published  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, representing  Elizabeth's  progress  to  Hunsdon  House. 

The  great  ruffs  of  the  gentlemen  are  condemned  sufficiently,  but 
the  horror  of  it,  in  Stubbes's  eyes,  is,  that  **  every  pesant  has  his 
itately  bandes  and  monstrous  ruffes,  how  costly  soever  they  be." 
Then  the  shirts  of  all  who  can  find  money  to  purchase  them  by  fair  or 
fool  means,  *'  are  wrought  throughout  with  needlework  of  silke,  and 
such  like,  and  curiously  stitched  with  open  seame,  and  many  other 
koacka  besides,  more  than  I  can  describe :  in  so  much  as  I  have 
heard  of  shirtes  that  have  cost  some  ten  shillings,  some  twcntie,  some 
fortie,  some  five  poimd,  some  twentie  nobles,  and  (which  is  horrible 
to  hemre)  some  ten  pounde  a  peece ;  yea  the  meanest  shirt  that  com- 
monly is  worn  of  any  does  cost  a  croune,  or  a  noble  at  least,  and 
yet  this  is  scarcely  thought  fine  enough  for  the  simplest  person  that 


is." 


The  long-breasted  doublets  then  come  in  for  their  share  of  cen- 
sure :  they  were  an  Italian  fashion,  and  are  seen  on  the  figure  en- 
graved on  the  preceding  page ;  they  fitted  the  body  tightly,  and  were 
carried  down  to  a  long  peak  in  front,  from  whence  they  obtained 
the  name  of  "  peascod-bellied  "  doublets,  and  they  were  stuffed  or 
"bombasted"  to  the  required  shape.*  Then  their  "hosen,"  or 
breeches,  are  "  of  sundrie  natures;  some  be  called  French  hose,  some 
Gallie,  and  some  Yenetian."  The  French  hose  are  very  round  or 
narrow,  and  gathered  into  a  series  of  puffs  round  the  thigh.  The 
"  Gaily  hosen  are  made  very  large  and  wide,  reachyng  down  to  the 
knees  only,  with  three  or  four  guardes  a  peece  laid  down  along  either 
hose.  And  the  Venetian  hosen,  they  reach  beneath  the  knee  to  the 
gartering  place  of  the  legge,  where  they  are  tied  finely  with  silke 
pointfls  or  some  such  like,  and  laid  on  also  with  rows  of  lace  or  gardes, 
as  the  other  before."  This  varied  origin  of  different  parts  of  dress 
and  oonaeqnent  mixture  of  style  was  a  fertile  source  of  adverse  com- 
ment. The  whimsical  traveller,  Coryat,  in  his  Crudities,  observes : 
-^"  We  weare  most  fantastical  fashions  than  any  nation  under  the 
son  doth,  the  French  only  excepted ;  which  hath  given  occasion  to  the 
Yenetiaaff  and  other  Italians,  to  brand  the  Englishman  with  a  notable 
mark  of  levity,  by  painting  him  stark  naked,  with  a  pair  of  shears 
in  his  hand,  making  his  fashion  of  attire  according  to  the  vain  con- 

•  This  "ihotten-bellied  doublet,"  as  it  was  also  sometimes  called,  appears  to 
hare  fooe  oat  of  liuhion  toward  the  end  of  the  century ;  for  Morley,  in  his  In- 
trvdmHiam  to  Mu§iek,  1607,  says  of  the  ancient  modes  of  that  science,  that  they 

'may  hwnafUir  oome  in  request,  as  the  shotten-bollied  doublet  and  the  great 

ft 


ceptioQ  of  hi*  brain-aick  head,  not  U> 
cotOplineM  and  decorum."  The  foud- 
ae»a  of  the  English  for  adopting  lu-vr 
fashions,  had  long  before  thia  be«a  sa- 
tirized, and  Andrew  Borde,  in  hia  /«- 
Irodwttum  to  Kaotelrdgt  (temp.  Henij 
Vm.)  hu  given  the  quaint  cut  hen 
copied  (which  seema  to  hare  been  d«- 
rired  from  that  alluded  to  by  Cotra^i 
with  the  foUoning  satirical  veaet: 


I>r 

a.  EneU.hm«  . 

BAoik^ 

tundbpre. 

Mus 

ngp  in  my  mynde 

shst  n-natBt  I  thiM 

»™, 

For 

now  I  «ill  wi^  lhi>,  ud  no< 

irI«iUwn« 

tlu^ 

No- 

ImUwonlcu. 

not  letl  wh 

at." 

l^e  fine  fall-length  portnut  of  Sir  William  Biis»eU,  one  of  the 
most  diatinguishedof  KliiabeCh'a  courtiers,  from  Qye  print  publisbel 
in  Mr.  Harding's  series  of  ffUlorifal 
Porlraitt.  it  an  excellent  specimen  of 
_  the  dress  of  a  nobleman.     ~ 

^.V    >}'~7J  an  immenBe  ruff,  a  richly  omamenlfd 

^' " '  "  peasood-bellied  doublet."  qnilted  « 

stuffed,  and  apparently  coiutreeted  d 
rich  blaek  silk  the  point  of  tht 
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"  FumTshe  forthe  their  pryde; 
With  woole,  with  flaxe,  inth  hair  alao, 
To  make  their  brjches  wyde." 

It  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  and  entitled  "  A  lamentable  com- 
plaint of  the  countrymen  for  the  loss  of  their  cattelle's  tails/'  which 
were  used  for  staffing  snch  breeches.  The  best  description  of  those 
articles  of  apparel  is,  however,  in  Thynne's  poetical  Debate  between 
Pride  and  Lowliness,  typified  under  the  form  of  a  pair  of  cloth 
breeches  of  homely  form,  and  a  pair  of  newly-fashioned  yelvet  ones. 
The  former 

"were  but  of  doth,  withoutcn  pride 
And  stitche,  nor  gard  upon  them  was  to  seene ; 

Of  cloth,  I  say,  both  upper  stock  and  neathor, 
Paned,*  and  single  lined  next  to  the  thio ; 

Light  for  the  wear,  meete  fur  all  sort  of  weather." 

While  the  other 

"  was  aU  of  velvet  very  fine ; 
The  neather  stockes  of  pure  Granada  silke. 
Such  as  came  never  upon  legges  of  myne, 
Their  color  clear  contrary  unto  mylke. 

''This  breech  was  paned  in  the  fairest  wise, 
And  with  right  satten  very  costly  lined ; 
Embrodered,  according  to  the  guise, 

With  golden  lace  full  craftely  engined.*'f 

Stubbes  also  tells  us  that  the  nether-stocks  were  "  curiously  knitte 
with  open  seames  doune  the  legge,  with  quirkes  and  clocks  about  the 
•nklety  and  sometyme  interlaced  with  gold  and  silver  threads,  as  is 
wonderful  to  beholde."  Then  they  wore  cloaks  of  the  richest  ma- 
terial, covered  with  lace  and  embroidery  ;  corked  shoes,  pantofles, 
or  alipperi,  ornamented  to  the  utmost  of  their  means ;  and  this  ex- 
travagance was  anxiously  followed  by  men  of  all  classes.  In 
Thynne'a  poem,  just  quoted,  we  have  a  description  of  a  tailor,  who 
appears  in 

"X  Cure  black  coat  of  cloth  withouten  sleeve. 
And  buttoned  the  shoulder  round  about ; 
Of  xzs.  a  yard,  as  I  belecve, 
And  layd  upon  with  parchment  lace  withonte. 

qpeaks  of  "  the  wide  saucy  sleeve  that  would  be  in  every  dish  before  their  master, 
with  battooa  aa  big  as  tablemen ;"  similar  to  the  "  men  "  now  used  for  draughts. 

•  Quilted  and  stitehed  across  diagonaUy,  so  that  they  resembled  the  lozenge- 
ak^Md  pane*  of  the  old  lattice-windows. 

^  invaited. 

p  2 
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"  Hii  doublet  wtt  of  Hltio  rerj  fine. 

And  it  VH  cut  and  ititchcd  mj  ibiek ; 
Of  >L1kp  il  had  ■  ctwllj  Fnlerl/oe  ;■ 

ULa  thiit  had  bandM  and  ruff  of  pan  cwnbriok- 
"  His  upppT  ilivkn  of  silk™  groger«ine, 

And  to  hit  tiippes  ItiFj  wte  fUll  doasand  tijin, 
Anj]  laced  tptj  oo«tlj  ernj  pane ; 

Thi^Lr  Ijning  iraa  of  laltm,  ai  1  wja. 
"  llLi  noathpr  atocka  ofnlke  arcordinglj; 

A  Tflvft  girdle  round  about  hia  niat." 

In  H&ll'g  Salirft.  1598,  IB  the  description  of  a  f(«lluit  "an  tim[^ 
ID  tbc  now  founil  bnverj,"  with  &  bonnet  which  he  brags  ii  worked 
by  thi>  nuns  of  CaJiz,  at  the  conqneat  of  which  town  he  pretendt  to 
Inivo  lnH'n  juvsfnt. 

"  His  hur.  IVnch-likp,  atara  on  hit  fli^ud  Iwwl, 

One  l.vk,  amanm-Uke.  duhereled; 

A»  if  bo  meant  to  vcar  a  native  cord, 

If  L-hancv  hii  fair*  ibould  him  that  bane  airaTd.t 

All  Briliih  bare  upon  tbr  briitlM  akin, 

C1i4i>  mtfbed  ii  hit  heard,  both  Upi  and  chin ; 

His  linen  c»Uar  lahTrinlhian  aet, 

Wh<>h-  Ihousaml  double  tuniin^  it«TrmH;{ 

Itir  tlivves  half  hid  with  elbav-putiamng*, 

.Vj  if  he  moant  to  dr  with  linen  wingt. 

But  when  I  look  and 
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Hall,  in  the  sixth  satire  of  his  fourth  book,  again  notices  the  effe- 
minacy of  the  dandies,  who  wish  to 

**  Wear  curl'd  periwigs,  and  chalk  their  face. 
And  still  are  poring  on  their  pocket  glass. 
'IVd*  with  pinn'd  ruffs,  and  fans,  and  partletf  strips, 
And  busksj  and  Terdingale8§  about  their  hips ; 
And  tread  on  corked  stilts  ||  a  prisoner's  pace." 

In  S.  Bowland's  curious  tract,  2^e  Letting  of  Humours  blood  in 
the  Head  Vaine,  first  published  in  1600,  the  26th  Epigram  gives  us 
a  good  picture  of  a  gallant : 

**  Behold  a  most  accomplish*d  cavalier. 
That  the  world's  ape  of  fashions  doth  appear, 
Walking  the  streets  his  humours  to  disclose, 
In  the  French  doublet  and  the  German  hose : 
The  muffes,  doake,  Spanish  hat,  Toledo  blade, 
Italian  ruffe,  a  shoe  right  Flemish  made ; 
Like  lord  of  misrule,  when  he  comes  he'le  rerel, 
And  lye  for  wagers,  with  the  lying'st  dcTiL" 

And  in  hii  8th  Epigram  he  speaks  of 

"  Sir  Berell,  fumisht  out  with  fashion, 
IVom  dish-croun*d  hat,  unto  the  shoes  square  toe;" 

ind  the  fashion  of  others  who  delight  m  affecting  the  military,  so 
that  their 

"  Boots,  and  spurs,  and  legs  do  never  part." 
In  his  33rd  Epigram  he  laughs  at  a  dandy : 

"  How  oock-taile  proud  he  doth  his  head  advance ! 
How  nan  fab  spurs  doth  ring  the  morris-dance !" 

It  was  the  fiuhion  at  this  time  to  wear  gilded  spurs,  with  rowels 
of  lazge  siae  and  fantastic  shape,  which  clanked  and  rang  as  the  gal- 
kiita  walked,  like  the  bells  which  morris-dancers  fastened  to  their 


f  A  partlet  was  a  neckerchief,  gorget,  or  loose  collar  of  a  doublet. 

{  Bosks  are  pieces  of  wood  or  whalebone,  worn  down  the  front  of  women's 
stays  to  keep  them  stoaight ;  we  have  already  noticed  the  men's  custom  of  some- 
tnnes  veering  stays. 

§  Tide  we  may  eoojecture  to  allude  to  the  stuffed  trunk-hose,  which  set  out 
fton  tiie  waist  like  a  lady's  fkrthingale. 

I  A  kind  of  Ui^  shoe,  called  a  moyle : "  Mulleus,  a  shoe  with  a  high  sole,  which 
iBMi  md  ui'rV?— '"■"  use  to  weare,  now  common  among  nice  feUowes." — Juniut^g 
Mimmflatttr,  hj  Fleming,  1686. 


coiTiriu  n  msuKD. 


ankles.   "I  had  ipun  of  mine  oinib«fi)n,''H9>S 
Man  in  kit  Hutnoun  "but  thejmnnotfiJiv^aM.'' 

nu  eolbrtioc  of  I<ri  I 


the  giuglo  sttidiad  to  du  ivwd  to 
"  diaconiM  nuMt  eloqnont  mnBe"  M 
iti  owner  miked. 

^Die  wiidnbe  of  a  eoontiT  f»- 
tleman  ii  tluM  ^nn  ftwn  ■  nil 
dated  1678,  in  the  fnmgetiTeCoBrt 
of  Caoterlmrf ,  in  Br^b;  MtdBril- 
ton'a  O-rapkic  Uluttrator :  — "  I  gire  onto  my  biother  Mi.  WilliiB 
Sheney  m j  best  black  gown,  gsrded  and  &ced  with  T^vct,  and  nif 
velvet  cap ;  also  I  will  unto  my  brother  l^tomaa  Marcal  nj  anr 
shepe  coloured  gowne,  garded  with  rdret  and  &eed  with  vaof  t  iIn 
I  give  unto  my  boh  T^ble  iny  ahorte  ROini,  &aed  with  wolf  (iUb), 
and  laid  with  Billementa  lace ;  alao  I  give  onto  mj  bzodur  Cowpv 
my  other  shorte  gown,  faced  with  foze ;  alao  I  gire  onto  noMi 
Walker  mj  night  gown,  faced  with  cony,  with  one  laee  alio,  and  hj 
ready  (ruddy)  coloured  hoee ;  alao  I  gire  unto  n^  nun  TImhm 
Sw&iiie  my  doublet  of  canvaa  that  Forde  made  me,  and  my  new  p^ 
kyiid  lliiil  TiirJ.'  raidt'  lap;  also  I  give  unto  Jotm  "\Vj!ii[ij;e  a  tu- 
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woodcat  ;*  the  figures  represent  two  celebrated  men  of  the  period, 
— ^Tarlton  the  famous  actor,  and  Banks  the  proprietor  and  exhibitor 
of  a  learned  horse,  which  astonished  all  Europe  by  its  pranks ;  but 
traTelling  too  far  south,  the  Italians,  believing  it  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit,  and  its  master  in  league  with  the  devil,  burnt  the  unfortimate 
pair  as  sorcerers. 

The  figure  of  Banks  is  copied  from  the  woodcut  in  the  title-page 
of  a  pamphlet  ensiled  Maroccus  JExtatieus  ;  or  Banks* s  Bay  Horse 
in  a  IVanee,  1595.  The  figure  of  Tarlton,  with  his  pipe  and  tabor, 
occurs  in  Harleian  MS.  No.  3885,  and  represents  him,  we  are  told : 

"When  he  in  pleasaunt  wiBC, 
The  coimterfet  exprcste 
Of  ck>ime,t  with  cote  of  msaet  he«'. 
And  sturtops  with  the  reste." 

StortopB  was  the  name  given  to  the  boots  reaching  to  the  ankle 
and  laced  at  the  side,  or  fastened,  as  Tarlton 's  are,  by  a  leather  strap. 
He  wears  a  plain  cap  of  cloth,  a  close-fitting  doublet,  fastened 
round  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  from  whence  hangs  his  pouch ;  and  long 
trousers.  These  two  figures  may  be  taken  as  average  examples  of 
the  ordinaiy  costume  of  coimtrymen  X  fli^d  townsmen  at  this  period. 
Banks's  hat  is  of  a  fashion  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  which  eventually  superseded  caps  altogether.  Stubbes, 
speaking  of  the  hats  worn  in  1593,  says,  '*  Sometimes  they  use  them 
aharpe  on  the  crowne,  pearking  upp  like  the  spere  or  shaft  of  a 
steeple,  standyng  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  the  crowne  of  their 
heads,  some  more,  some  lesse,  as  please  the  fantasies  of  their  incon- 
stant mindes.  Othersome  be  flat  and  broad  in  the  crown,  like  the 
batdements  of  a  house.  Another  sort  have  round  crownes,  some- 
times with  one  kind  of  band,  sometimes  with  another,  now  white, 
now  black,  now  russet,  now  red,  now  greene,  now  yellow,  now  this, 
now  that,  never  content  with  one  colour  or  fashion  two  days  to  an 
end.   And  as  the  fashions  be  rare  and  strange,  so  is  the  stufi*  whereof 

*  In  Marlowe's  pUy  of  Sdward  II.,  1608,  a  poor  scholar  \b  doscrihed  as 

drmed  in 

"a  black  coat  and  a  little  band, 
A  velvet-caped  doak,  fac'd  before  with  serge." 

^  eountiynum. 

{  In  Boberi  (Greene's  romance,  Ciceranis  Amor,  1597,  a  shepherd  is  described 
with  his  "  bag  and  bottle  by  his  side,*'  attired  in  "  a  doake  of  gray  r 

*' A  russet  jacket,  sleeves  red. 
A  blf«w  bonnet  on  his  head." 
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their  hats  be  made  direnalao)  fbr  Kiiiie  UBtrfnlk,  MBMof  nb^ 
some  oftaffetie,  some  of  Mnsenet,  tomsof  wocd,uid,wludi0iiinan 
curioiiH,  eome  of  a  certain  kind  of  fine  hairei  Uicm  they  eall  (rar 
Aaf /Of ,  of  XI,  m,  or  xl  ahillingM  prioe^  fetelied  froiB  biTaid  Uu 
eeaa,  from  whence  a  great  «ort  of  <rtiierniiiliM  doe  oooMlcndKi"* 
These  hatfl  vcre  irequenllr  deoontod  with  Aatiban,  wd  bndi 
formed  of  gold  and  silTer  lao^  and  ontamentod  with  jowalk^. 

ThomaB  Lodge,  in  hia  Wift  Mi—rie,  IBM,  tpeak*  at  bantam- 
gauce  in  dress  that  had  begnn  to  ohaiactcriu  the  hiAerto  pUa 
country  folks.  "  The  plowman,  that  in  timea  fuat  was  enrtwtrf  m 
russet,  mnst  now  a  dues  have  hia  doublet  of  the  ftihiOD  wilh  widi 
cats,  his  garters  of  fine  nlk  of  Granada  to  meet  bia  Bia  cn  Baalaf. 
The  farmer,  that  wu  contented  in  timea  past  wi&  Ua  laaaet  ftoek 
and  moc^kodo  aleevea,  now  sella  a  eow  againit  Saater  to  bay  Um 
silken  gccre  for  his  credit."  A  atili  more  Indd  d 
country mim's  dresB  is  giren  by  the  aame  anthor  in  1 
golden  Legacie,  1692.  He  is  in  "  hia  holiday  nut  m  " 
in  a  russet  jacket,  welted  with  the  same,  and  faced  with  red  wanted 
having  a  pair  of  blue  camblet  sleerea,  bonndatthe  wiiato  wiAfbot 
'  yellow  lacea.  closed  before  very  richly  with  a  doaen  of  pewter  bat 
tons.  His  hose  of  grey  kerwiy,  with  a  large  slop  baned  all  matm 
the  pocket-holes  wttii  three  fkir  goarda,  alitdted  aa  eittur  aide  wiA 
rcdthread.  His  stock  was  of  the  same,  sewed  oloaeto  hia  breedi,  and 
for  to  beantify  his  hose  he  had  tnut  himself  round  with  a  doaea  df 
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at  DOT  th'  an  gnll'd;  fbr  pment  fuhkm  wjea 
icks  TirltoD'*  part  gentlemen'a  bi«ecliea  plajea ; 
1  wmj  itreatt^  when  kdj  gallant  fpe*, 

^  \%  tlop  is  Tartton^i  clownidi  hove.'* 


ag&lu  ridicnled  in  the  following  passage  of  Wright's 
jk  Mind«,  1001 :  "  Sometimes  I  hare  seen  Tarltoa  pla^ 
ind  use  no  other  breeches  tlum  snch  sloppes  or  slivings 

gentlemen  weare ;  they  are  almost  capable  of  a  bushel 
od  if  they  be  of  sackcloth,  they  would  serve  to  carry 
)  mill.  This  absurd,  clownish,  and  tmaeemely  attire 
nne  now  is  not  tnialiked,  bat  rather  approved." 
k-ho«e  were  staffed  with  wool,  and  sometimes  with  brtm, 
k  of  a  moet  preposterous  size. 
MS.,  No.  960,  is  the  follow- 
lorandnm,  that  orer  the  seats 
lent  house  there  were  certain 
ro  inches  square,  in  the  walls ; 
■e  placed  posts,  to  uphold  a 
3  ftboat  the  honse  within,  for 
pon  who  used  the  wearing  of 
s,  stnfied  with  hair  like  wool- 

lashion  being  left  the  eighth 
[>eth,  the  scaffolds  were  taken 
rrer  since  pat  up."    Bnlwer, 

ritUl  Changeling,  1663,  gives  the  acoompsnjing  repre- 
them :  saying : — "  At  the  time  when  the  fashion  came 
g  trnnk-hose,  some  young  men  used  so  to  stnffe  them 
d  other  like  things,  that  you  might  find  some  that  used 
OS  to  extend  them  in  composse,  with  m  great  eagemesse 
n  did  take  to  weare  great  and  stately  verdingsles,  for 
lame  affectation,  being  a  kind  of  verdiugale  breeches." 

on  to  tell  of  a  gallant,  in  whose  immense  hose  a  small 

by  a  nail  of  the  chair  he  sat  upon,  so  that  as  he  turned 
3  pay  his  court  to  the  ladies,  the  bran  poured  forth  as 
■at  was  grinding,  without  his  perceiving  it,  till  half  the 
Isdeo  on  the  floor. 

s,  in  his  Every  Man  out  of  hi*  Hwrnour,  1699,  gives  a 
itome  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentlemun,  as  consist- 
irrey  French  hat,"  with  a  cable  hatband  of  "massy 
ork,"  the  brim  decorated  with  gold  twist  and  spangles, 
«twork  band,"  a  thick-laced  satin  doublet  embroidered 
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with  pearls,  an  emboued  ginlle,  «  wnoglit  Bbiit,  Spniiih  Inthn 
boots  with  ruffles  round  the  topi,  andBilTflr  ipiuw. , 

The  many  portruta  of  dutiDgnuhed  perMOi  Inring  in  Uiii  nip 
will  amply  fumiah  all  who  oonBult  them  with  Tiried  and  sunnte 
eiampleH  of  fodiiona,  to  whidi  I  cannot  even  allude. 

Clerical  costume  during  the  teign  of  Henry  TIL,  who  waa  a  good 
Catholic  and  a  liberal  benefaotor  to  hii  ohorch,  mnaiued  csaa^  m 
it  has  already  been  desoribed  in  onr  pmioiu  notioei.  Tba  ehmli, 
onoscd  to  the  finctuationB  of  bahion,  riohly  endowod,  and  Sxnij 
eatablished,  adioitted  of  no  change  in  a  oortnme  which  it  had  •doplfld 
with  a  myatic  referenoe  to  it«  tenet*,  and  to  which  it  added  noting 
but  splendour  of  deooratioii  aa  it  inoreaaed  in  wealth  and  power. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  hia  ion  and  imrnrwnr.  wluU 
Wolaey  retuned  hia  ascendency,  thia  did  not  deereaaa ;  the  eUrgj 
holding,  in  many  inatanoee,  tlie  noct  inflnenlial  offlcea  in  thtt  itata, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  aa  oonnoillor*  or  ambaaaadon.  VtAtgt 
at  no  period  of  its  bistory  in  thia  ooonby  did  it  etgor  more  tempcwl 
advantagea  than  on  the  ere  of  it>  fall.  The  progrcaa  of  the  a|auani 
of  the  followers  of  Wickliff  and  the  other  early  reformera  Hmd  bd 
to  increase  its  power ;  and  the  mnnnuia  of  irrererenoo  and  oppo- 
sition (which  were  aometimea  forced  from  good  Catholioa)  offored  a 
pretest  for  the  rigorona  ezeroiae  of  lawa  against  hereey — preohiding 
all  liberty  of  ibought  and  ciprcssioii  of  jjrivulr  opinion,  nnd  pinciiig 
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nie  BafiKnution  produced  a  cliange  in  the  coftnine  of  the  clergy, 
ud  deprired  it  of  ita  symbolical  meaning  and  consequent  form,  dia- 
cardmg  all  that  wai  peculiarly  the  feature  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
This  (^umge  would  appear,  bowcTer,  to  bave  gone  on  gradually  with 
the  rcjeotion  of  tbe  many  obBerrancea  and  ceremonies  held  by  that 
dkOTch,  from  an  examiiiation  of  the  little  that  Tcmaina  to  ub,  by  which 
we  may  eodearour  to  fix  the  alterations  of  a  flnctnating  period. 
^le  voodcnt  title-page  to  CranmeT's  Bible,  printed  in  1639,  which 
is  udd  to  bare  been  designed  by  Holbein,  is  an  excellent  authority 
tar  the  eoatume  of  tbe  period ;  in  one  of  its  dimions  Henry  ia  seen 
on  hifl  throne,  giving  these  bible*  to  Cnuunor  and  Cromwell  for  dis- 
teibution  among  the  people.     Cranmer  and  his  two  attendant  chap- 
laina  are  habited  in  long  white  gowns  to  tbe  feet,  otct  which  are 
warn  plain  white  surplioea,  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  bar- 
ing  full  aleeres,*  a  black  acarf  (apparently  adapted  from  the  stole) 
gatbered  in  folds  rouod  the  neck,  hanging  dowu  at  each  side  of  the 
brevet,  and  reaching  a  little  be- 
low the  waist.    The  p<»ta^t  of  ,r--f'^'^ 
Cranmer,  in  theBritishMuseum,                      ^j>^ — -^ 
vuj  be  cited  as  a  good  example  ^'^'^ 
of  the  eoatume  of  a  church  dig-                      _jK/J?W. 
mtary  at  this  period,  as  well  as               ^ji^H^ii  ifWR~~~ 
the  not  imGommon  portraits  of         /(?r'pHS[^9wJllwi,\^ 
therefi>miers  of  his  time,  oneof         M    A\^^|t^^  '  Vifij  *■  V 
which  baa  been  here  selected  as        /| ,     .'  ^  MH  \  \  11  Vll  J   -,  \\^ 
4 ftir  sample  of  the  rest.    It  is      / 1 :,         ',■■    ^^[(P^Bj ''-"  1\ 
eqpied  fr<Mn  a  rare  portrait,  by     k  \'Zr^^'^*f^^       yHK'^  w 
J.  Sarage,  of  Hugh  I^timer,     ^            imLbm  If]    1  rr^^       J 
who  was  bnmed  16th  October.      \^i,  s-s'illaBl^r^l^^svy 
1S5S.  And  tbe  portrait  is  at  once        '^^^^mMmf'  V\^%J^^ 
diazKcteristic  of  the  man  and            ^BjPfl    /m|       i^W^1\ 
theacholar.   He  wears  npon  his           /Mr''!!    \ti  K'^H 
head  a  cap,  which  wonld  appear          /i  rc  >   U     In  %  '  i 
to  hare  been  a  great  favourito         '    /i\      If 
with  the  learned  in  general,  for                '         \\ 
we  oonatantly  find  it  in  portraits 
of  clerical  characters  and  stn- 

dents.  The  flape  fall  round  the  neck,  and  are  fixed  above  the  eyes  in 
front,  althon^  they  most  commonly  appear  without  the  one  over 
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the  forehead;  ond  spread  above  it,  much  lile  the  " eit j  flst-c»5 
already  described.  A  close  cassock  of  dark  stuff  eiiTe!op«a  Hit 
body,  and  it  ia  open  in  froot,  displajing  at  the  neek  the  edge  of  th» 
•hirt  beneath,  which  in  other  portrwta  is  more  distinetly  shown,* 
nith  its  embroidered  border  and  narrow  falling  i.'oUsa'.  A  Uother 
girdle,  or  surcingle,  cncirclos  tJie  ^aist,  &om  whicb  hang*  a  book 
bound  cipresaly  for  a  scholar's  nse,  the  leather  eovering  bring  ^- 
lowed  to  hang  some  length  beyond  the  boards  which  it  covered,  when 
it  was  gathered  in  a  knot  or  hall,  whioh.  being  tucked  nnder  the 
girdle,  allowed  of  conrenient  carriage,  and  constant  reference  at  ill 
suitable  opportunities-t  On  bis  breast  repose  his  epcctaclee.  wlurh 
at  this  period  were  of  large  aire,  sudnaWd 
upon  the  cheeks  and  Dose,  witboat  any  aide- 
bars  to  Becnre  them  close  to  the  head.  Bs 
B  also  a  full  black  gown  open  from  Ibt 
shoulders,  and  having  wide  white  sleerci 
with  black  cuffs,  mach  resembling,  m  erof- 
thing  but  ruffles  at  the  wrist,  the  gowns  slill 
n  by  our  bishops. 

s  articles  of 
will  be  best  understood  from  tlie  acMim* 
panying  cut,  copied,  witL  the  neccMary  (to- 
cidations,  &om  Palmer's   Ori-pim  LUt^ 
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i  plain  black  folded  scarf.  Of  the  chimere  Dr.  Hody  says^ 
the  time  of  Edward  YI.  it  was  worn  of  a  scarlet  colour  by 
lopa,  like  the  doctor's  dress  at  Oxford,  and  placed  over  the 
S  which  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  changed  for  the 
atin  chimere,  worn  at  present  (History  qf  ConvocationSf 
The  chimere  seems  to  resemble  the  garment  worn  by 
daring  the  middle  ages,  and  called  manUllum;  which  was  a 
»pe,  with  apertures  for  the  arms  to  pass  through.  The  name 
ere  is  probably  derived  firom  the  Italian  zimarra,  which  is 
)d  as  "vesta  tidare  de'  sacerdoti  et  de'  chierici"  (Ortogrqfia 
pedica  Italiana,  Yenezia,  1826).  The  rochet  has  no  doubt 
iTj  anciently  used  by  the  bishops  in  the  western  church; 
the  middle  ages  it  was  their  ordinary  garment  in  public, 
he  name  of  an  alb,  which  seems  to  be  also  the  origin  of  the 
.  The  inferior  dergy  were  accustomed  to  wear  the  alb  in 
lerrice,  as  we  find  by  the  council  of  Narbonne,  a.d.  689, 
brbid  them  to  take  it  off  until  the  liturgy  was  ended.  Fro- 
n  after-ages  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  a  distinction 
i  the  dresses  which  the  superior  clergy  wore  at  the  liturgy, 
a  a  difference  was  made  in  the  sleeves :  and  from  the  twelfth 
the  name  of  surplice  was  introduced.  During  the  middle 
» bishops  very  frequently  wore  the  surplice  with  a  cope,  and 
he  rochette.  The  word  rochette  is  not  of  great  antiquity, 
haps  cannot  be  traced  back  further  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
rhe  chief  difference  between  this  garment  and  the  surplice 
f  was,  that  its  sleeves  were  narrower  than  those  of  the  latter; 
do  not  perceive,  in  any  of  the  ancient  pictures  of  English 
those  very  wide  and  f\all  lawn  sleeves  which  are  now  worn. 
sock  or  under-garment  is  black,*  and  was  commonly  worn 
the  academical  gown  by  clergymen,  until  the  reign  of 
n.,  as  a  distinctive  dress  in  ordinary  life;  it  was  then 
xL  to  the  knee ;  it  is  not  peculiarly  clerical,  as  it  is  worn  in 
istancee  by  the  under-graduate  students  in  Spanish  univer- 
This,  then,  like  the  cap  and  gown,  may  be  considered  as  a 
be  dress,  although  Du  Cange  supposes  that  the  square  cap  of 
rersities  was  formerly  that  part  of  the  amice  which  covered 
1,  and  afterwards  became  separated  from  it.t 
pnmp  of  figures  on  next  page  are  selected  from  the  drawing 

EoAj  msj%,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  our  biflhops  wore  a  scarlet 

mdar  the  rochette. 

liie  derifatiaD  of  the  form  of  the  square  university  cap,  see  Glo9$ary. 


SSS  OMTnu  I*  nrMAxs. 

of  the  funeral  proeewica  of  Qiwcn  KKwhrth,  beliwad  tobabjtbi 
hud  of  Willim  On^ 


■nd  HigrKTBd  ia  tiw  thnd 
TOlnina   of  HiA    VibuU 


qoeena  oh^i^  lad  an 
enncNU,  iiuumaAaatiwf 
eduhit  mt^wagosBoxban 
of   Fopiah,    PuMealaiili 


TlmstJuTW 


ffflwwiiito 


I  neadtthe  iicl47  ambnt 
dered  oope  of  ths  Cattn- 
lie  one,  villi  ita  bcwdv 
of  canopied  sunts,  modified  ia  one  inatanoa  by  a  low  of  Tndir 
bidgoa,  the  portcullia,  roae,  lion,  ete.  ;* — the  aaonlar  poHaim  of  tta 
dreaa  contraating  stnugely  with  ttiia,  and  erowning  ^  vidi  Utf  &> 
shionable  ruffs  and  hata  of  the  day,  vhioh  had  already  iimmiiilail 
the  ire  of  good  1'  ' 
Philip  8tttbt>CT. 
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betng  frequentlf  seen  is  the  illomiiitttioiiB  of  tbe  time  of  Edward  I. 
Ona  of  tihem  weu*  &  tippet  edged  witk  fm;  the  shonlden  of  the 
other  fa  enveloped  in  ft  hood,  which  dispkja  its  interior  lining. 
nteir  gowns  ore  capuioos,  and  are  open  at  the  aides  only,  being 
lined  with  fora  throughout.* 


Tbe  fine  recumbent  effigy  of  Bichard  Harpnr,  "one  of  tbe  justices 
of  the  eommen  benche  at  Westmynatcr,"  on  his  tomb  in  Swarke* 
■tone  Church,  Derbjahire,  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  legal 
costume  about  the  time  of  Harj.  He  wears  the  cap  as  well  be  a 
coif;  he  has  a  narrow  ruff,  and  the  loose  hood  and  cope,  as  well  as 
the  ander-gannent,  is  clearly  defined,  and  gives  value  to  the  upper 
pert  of  this  figure  a«  an  authority  on  legal  dress.  The  long  wide 
•leeres,  from  whence  peep  forth  the  closely-fitting  nnder-onee  with 
tbe  nectlj-ruffled  wrist,  preserve  the  solemnity  of  the  costume,  which 
ia  fiirther  aasisted  I7  the  long  gown,  secured  round  the  waist  by  a 
folded  linen  girdle,  and  which  falls  upon  the  feet  in  ample  width. 

In  the  firat  volume  of  the  Felutta  Monutnanta  may  also  be  seen 
another  ourioua  picture,  representing  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries 
in  full  council  assembled,  and  in  the  act  of  adjudicating ;  the  law- 
yers wearing  similar  coifs  to  those  engraved  on  the  preceding  page, 
but  otherwise  varying  in  their  costume.  The  picture  is  supposed  to 
luiTa  been  executed  about  1585 ;  and  accurately  displays  the  legal 
dreia  aa  worn  about  the  end  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
treating.t 

Holbein's  picture  of  "  Henry  VIII.  giving  the  Charter  for  Bride- 
weD  Hospital  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,"  may  be  cited  as  a  good 
Buthonly  for  the  costume  of  civic  functionaries  at  this  period  1  and 

■  This  carioiu  table  wh  oapied  and  en^nxed  b;  tiie  Bodctj  or  AutiquAridt, 
tad  published  in  tbe  Bnt  toIudib  of  ibeii  Vttntta  Monvvuttta. 

t  The  figure  of  Sir  John  Bpelnun,  in  Iho  robe  uid  coif  of  a  judge,  ii  engraved 
in  Catman'i  Iforfolt  Brouu,  from  hi*  tomb  in  Narbargh  Church.  Sir  John 
died  in  16U  i  hii  drcu  ■■  interestiog  and  curious  for  itt  great  limiluitj  to  that 
nm  bj  the  two  lawyers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  engntved  on  the  preceding 
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the  portrait  of  Sir  Bobert  Bowm,  Maater  of  the  EoUb,  who  Btand*  on 
tho  king's  left,  may  aSiTrd  an  intenuediata  authority  for  legal  roi- 
turac  to  thoie  already  cited.  The  same  artist's  great  picttm  of 
"  Henry  VIII.  granting  a  Charter  to  the  Barber-Surgeona."  ctill 
preaerred  by  that  body  in  their  hall  in  Monkwcll  Street  (a  painting 
that  richly  deecrvea  a  pilgrim8);;e  from  all  torera  of  Holbein  and  hit 
art),  will  also  afford  material  for  the  costume  of  the  "  gpntlemeii  of 
the  faculty  "  during  the  reign  of  the  hurley  king. 

The  rariation  in  form  that  the  armour  of  the  English  knight  un- 
derwent durmg  the  period  of  whi* h  we  now  epeak,  may  be  best  an- 
(ieralooJ  by  carrying  it  on  from  the  lost-engraved  apeeimea  in  thiw 
notes,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (p.  1T8).  The  effigy  here  tpTen 
is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Peyton,  in  Iile- 
ham  Church,  Cambridgeshire.  He  died 
during  the  ahort  reign  of  Bk-hord  IH., 
about  a  year  before  the  acceasion  of 
Henry  YII.,  but  at  so  brief  a  period  an- 
terior  to  that  of  which  we  are  treating, 
that  hie  effigy  may  be  giren  as  a  pni 
esampte  of  the  armour  of  the  early  pari 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  The  platf- 
r  of  this  period  had  aMumed  in 
most  grotesque  form,  Tisible  in  the  nujt- 


rj  elaarij  seen  on  the  effigy  here  engraved.  Cuitiet 
highs,  md  j<Mtiet  the  I^(S ;  the  geiumillirei,  or  knee- 
'eading  on  tiie  outer  side  of  each  boee  in  the  ahkpe  of 
1)  the  tolhreU,  or  iteel  ahoes,  being  formed  of  flexible 
<Ute*  of  8t«el,  to  which  the  ipora  were  riTcted,  or  so- 
ps. Sir  Thomas  weorg  his  hair  close  cropped  round 
TO  the  eus,  and  baa  neither  moustache,  beard,  nor 
being  the  uanal  fashion  of  the  day. 
I  tonmament  the  knight  generallj  wore  additional 
nx  for  the  defence  of  the  neck  and  breast.  These  were 
Bee,  which  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  helmet  j  the 
,  aimilar  defence  for  the  chin,  which  was  also  worn  over 
le  lower  part  of  which  it  covered  as  well  as  the  neck ; 
i«^ard«,  a  large  piece  of  plate-armour  which  covered 
ler  and  breast,  and  was  fastened  npon  the  breastplate 

reign  of  Henrj  T£I.  the  annonr  was  often  richlj  deco- 
ed,  and  the  tabard  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the 
nerallj  dispensed  with,  in  order  that  the  beautj  of  its 
raid  be  seen  and  appreciated.  Plates  called  ptute- 
ffixed  to  the  shonlderB,  rising  from  them  perpendicu- 
le«  of  the  head,  to  guard  the  neck  from  a  thmst  of  a 
n  its  point  when  directed  there.  The  toes  of  the  lolU- 
vatljbroad, 
isnal,  the  fa- 
il. The  hel- 
form  of  the 
itly  having 
pping  plates 
rotect«dand 
oeck;  these 
termed  bur- 

gnndy;  one 
'  fig.  1  of  the 
e  engraved, 
great  deal  of 

of  the  sin- 
It  dnring  the 
*)^  n,    A  serrated  ridge  stands  np  from  ita  aommit ; 

™huis  that  arose  from  the  apex  of  the  helmet  preri- 


onsly,  being  eichan^d  for  a  long  flowing  plnine  that  waa  iascrtnl 
in  the  pipe  affiled  to  the  back  of  the  helmet,  and  atrcatned  behind 
the  Trearer,  freqnenlly  resching  to  the  waiat  or  lower.  Fig.  2  in  ■ 
hui^onft  of  a  simpler  form,  which  rcry  clearly  Bhows  tie 
rancca  adopted  for  BecLog  and  breathing. 

The  bra«s  of '"  Bii-han)  Gyll,  •qnyer, 
late  gergeant  of  the  bakehoiuwythEyng 
Heniy  the  VII.,  and  also  wylh  Kynf 
Henry  the  "VTII.,"  in  the  Churcli  of 
Shottesbrocke,  Eampaliire,  and  who 
died  in  1511,  the  seoond  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VXQ.,  is  a  good  sped- 
a  of  the  armour  in  use  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  his  father.  The  paaa»- 
gardes  on  the  ahonldcr-piec^ea  are  ri- 
Bible;  the  elbow-pieeea  have  lost  ihe 
exaggerated  form  of  those  in  the  pr^ 
.  p.  231.  The  brfastplat«  ii 
plainly  ridged  in  the  centre,  and  taar 
V  incei  hang  aronnd  the  waist,  to 
irhich  are  aihxed,  by  straps,  two  sinail 
pointed  tuillei,  which,  onlika  those  of 
Sir  Thomsa  Peyton,  reBch  bnt  1«  Ihe 
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nurriaga  with  EKtharine  of  Airagon,  whose  badges,  with  thoM  of 
her  hnaband,  «re  eagrared  npon  it,  with  their  initials  onited  bj  a 
"  bne-lorera'-lmot."  It  ia  the  most  interealdng  suit  of  the  penod  in 
exivtenoe,  and  ia  elahorately  omameiit^d  and  covered  with  engraT- 
inga  from  the  IdTea  of  the  Saints.  A  series  of  platea  in  the  twenty- 
seoood  TOlnme  of  the  Archaologia  is  devoted  to  this  carious  example 
of  martial  msgnifioence.  The  great  novelty  exhibited  in  the  armour 
of  tha  period  being  the  lamboyM,  or  steel  skirts,  which  nsorped  the 
plaee  of  Uutet*  and  tuillet,  and 
eorered  the  bodj  from  the  wtdst 
to  the  knee  in  fluted  folds,  like 
the  akirta  of  a  tnnio,  sloped  away 
Wmv  and  behind,  to  allow  the 
WMurer  to  sit  in  the  saddle.* 

^le  ent  of  the  foot-soldier  here 
engraved,  from  Skelton  and  Mey- 
riek'a  work  on  AncieiU  Amu  and 
Armour,  exhibits  the  usual  a> 
mount  of  plate-armour  worn  by 
them,  which  eonsiated  of  a  breast 
and  back  plate,  from  which  were 
appended  long  tauett  or  euUig* 
of  overlapping  flexible  at«el  plates 
which  reached  to  the  knee.  The 
wide  sleeves,  and  bonnet  slashed 
and  puffed,  and  ornamented  with 
an  enormons  plnme  of  feathers, 
bring  to  mind  the  glories  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth-oF-OoId,and  the 
Bcnlptnre  of  the  Hot«l  at  Bonen. 

Of  the  two  fignies  engraved  on 
naoct  page,  the  first  (who  has  his 
bacli  toned  towards  the  spectator)  is  o 

VllL,  and  ia  copied  from  the  picture  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth-of- 
Gold,  at  Hampton  Conrt.  The  Sose  and  Crownt  ia  embroidered  on 
bia  back.    "Ibe  other  figure  ia  copied  from  Ihe  picture  of  his  embark- 

*  The  ifTiet  of  ToodcuUliyHuiflBrirginair,  known  ob  th«  Triumphj  of  Mlu. 
milun,  will  fiuiiuli  other  authoritieaj  &nd  the  old  picture  formerly  exutin^  at 
Ccrwdi*7,  of  the  Departore  of  Heni?  Vlll.  from  C&laia,  Jul;  25, 16M,  and  the 
Biege  of  Bmilogna,  engraved  for  the  Socict;  of  Antiquariea.  Bo  that  there  is 
■bnndanee  of  matariil  fiir  the  artiat. 

f  The  tSgj  of  Tan  Dun,  in  Bt.  Hargarat'i  Chorcb,  Wntminiter,  wbo  wis 
«2 


B  of  the  gnarda  of  Henry 
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ation  at  Dover,  which  ib  &1so  at  Hampton,  and  has  been  Belc^et«d  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  sword  and  buckler  appended  Ui  lie 


waiat,  and  which,  claHhiag  togethi 
"  BWBshbuckler"  to  the  braggadoc 
fellow  Dick's  stcord-and-buckler  vi 


copt  durinH  tlio  joust 


walking,  gave  the 
of  the  period.  "  Pn 
,  and  his  'svumniit  and  'tUuoi* 
words,"  saya  one  a*  the  chi- 
ractera  in  the  old  pliy  of 
The  Tim  Angry  TKmn  if 
Abingdon,  1599.  Oe(«iion«l 
excrcLso  with  these  weapon! 
waa  enjoined  to  eiriliajw, 
and  Bword-and-bnckler  pisf 
formed  the  usual  rclaxatiaa 
of  the  London  apprentiMi 
on  ordinary 
They  were  formed  of  w(wd 
covered  with  leather,  and 
strengthened  bj  large  caib 
or  Btuds  of  metal. 

Throughout  the  reigns  of 

Mary,    Edward    VI., 

Eiiiabeth,   the   armour, 

louniament,  eeldom  readied   below  th» 
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ice  Btaff,  one  sword  Euid  dagger,  and  battle-ax ;  and  for  the 
neman  their  honon  think  it  expedient  that  he  ehall  now 
«  frimiahed  with,  his  cose  of  piHtoU,  light  horseman's  staJF, 
id  dagger,  a  jack  of  plate,  or  a  coat  of  plate ;  with  a  sknll 
head,  with  cheeks  corered  with  cloth,  or  aach-like ;  or  in 
ereof,  a  bnrgonet  with  a  corslet.  And  also  it  is  bj  their 
lioDght  expedient  that  the  rider  should  have  his  doublet 
ttjped  doan  with  some  small  chain  or  plate." 
s  haring  agiun  become  fashionable  daring  the  reign  of 
rUL,  were  consideTed  of  importance  daring  that  of  Eliea- 
len  each  class  of  the  communis  trimmed  alter  a  fashion  in- 
of  their  pnisnits: 
mch  was  the  ge- 
le.  While  the 
an  wore  a  long 
nd  moustaches 
ed  on  the  breast 

known  as  the 
1  beard,  the  sol- 
ilJie  tpade  beard 

ttiletlo  beard, 
ndicative  of  his 

These  beards 
lamed  from  their 
resemblance  to 
apons ;  and  spe- 
<om  military  por- 
the  period  form 
id  2  of  the  groQp  abora.  Shakespeare,  in  his  Senty  tie 
t  iii.  scene  6,  makes  Oower  exclaim,  "  What  a  beard  of  the 
cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming 
id  ale-washed  wits,  is  wonderfnl  to  be  thought  on  1"  An 
i  in  Ze  Prince  d' Amour  sajs : — 
"  Mow  of  be»rda  there  be 
Such  a  oompam^ 

Of  taMont  such  s  throng, 
Hut  it  ii  TPTj  hard 
To  treat  of  the  beard. 

Though  it  be  no'or  Kt  long. 

Tho  nldier'i  board 
Doth  match  in  thia  herd 
In  figitre  like  a  gpade ) 
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\V  ith  which  he  will  nutke 
HU  ODomics  qiuks 
To  think  thoir  gr&vc  ia  made. 

The  atiletto  beard— 
Oh,  it  makei  ms  afeard, 

Itaao  iharp  benuth ; 
Far  he  that  doth  pluo 
A  dagger  in  hia  &ce. 

What  weara  he  in  hia  aheath  i  " 

Fig.  3  ulions  anotlier  variety  of  the  stiletto  beard,  being  k 
in  a  double  taft  or  point  on  the  chin.  Fig.  4.  might  do  well  fiv  Fal- 
Btaffhimsolf,  for  here  we  have  the  "grefktroimd  beard  like  a  glorcr'a 
paring-kuifo,"  bj  which  he  was  known,  and  which  wu  a  conunoD 
fsflhion  with  mihtary  men  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VJXl.,  U  we 
Bee  in  the  foot-soldier  engraved  on  p.  227.  It  looked  BsfBcienl^ 
formidable,  and  took  least  trouble  in  trimnung  and  dreasing.  Hiom 
who  were  very  particular  aomt- 
timps  dyed  the  beard;  and  in 
LodonRk  Barry's  comedy  of 
Bam  All's,  1611,  one  of  the 
characters  asks,  "  What  co- 
loured beard  comes  next  m; 
idow  ?  '  receiving  for  an  k\- 
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ray  in  which  it  scattered  blood  when  it  touched  a  yulnerable  part 
oggestiiig  a  similarity  to  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water  in  the  Catho- 
ic  Church.  Both  these  weapons  were  used  by  footmen  in  attacks 
n  cavalry,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  that  of  Henry  V III. ; 
bey  are  probably  of  Eastern  origin,  and  did  frightful  execution  when 
rielded  by  a  powerful  arm.  The  ball  was  sometimes  affixed  to  the 
imunit  of  a  staff,  and  thus  became  a  sort  of  mace  for  horsemen,  very 
flBcacious  in  destroying  armour.  Fig.  3  is  a  singular  contrivance 
ir  giving  a  footman  an  advantage  in  a  confdct  with  a  mounted  sol- 
ier.  The  central  pieces  of  flexible  steel,  in  form  like  the  letter  Y, 
re  springs  that  give  free  passage  when  forcibly  pushed  against  the 
eek  of  the  rider,  enclosing  it  immediately,  when  they  spring  back, 
nd  thus  allow  him  to  be  easily  dragged  down.  They  were  termed 
catch-poles ;"  and  from  their  general  use  in  apprehending  felons, 
r  escaped  prisoners,  the  term  became  applied  to  the  civil  officers 
^ho  carried  them ;  a  name  that  survived  their  use,  and  was  familiar 
'lien  its  origin  was  unknown.  Fig.  4  is  the  military  fork ;  the  hooks 
'eie  used  to  catch  at  a  bridle ;  the  prongs,  having  a  sharp  edge,  to 
it  them;  and  they  were  also  of  use  as  a  defensive  weapon  in  an  attack 
r  horsemen,  who  might,  by  their  aid,  be  prevented  from  a  too  near 
ppioach.  Fig.  5  is  a  target  or  shield,  with  a  matchlock  gun  in  the 
mtre,  which  the  soldier  could  fire  behind  the  shield,  taking  his  aim 
irongh  the  grating  immediately  above.  They  are  mentioned  in 
16  Tower  inventories  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  as  "  targetts, 
jeSLde,  with  gunnes,'*  of  which  thirty-five  are  reported  to  have  been 
ept  there.    These  shields  were  faced  with  steel. 

Fig.  1  of  the  following  group  is  a  halbert  of  the  time  of  Henry 
TL  They  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  lY. 
heir  use  became  pretty  general  during  this  reign,  and  they  were 
Iways  carried  by  yeomen  of  the  guard  during  the  reign  of  Henry 

II  i- ;  not  finally  getting  into  disuse  among  troops  until  afler  the 
roession  of  George  HI.,  and  being  still  seen  on  state  occasions. 
hey  were  frequently  elaborately  ornamented  on  the  head  with 
^ures  and  scroll-work,  and  added  essentially  to  the  pomp  of  a  royal 
r  noble  "  progress."  Fig.  2  is  halbert  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. ; 
le  catting  edge  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  half-moon ;  the  curve 
onetimes  took  an  outward  direction,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cuts  of 
ildiers  of  that  period  already  given.  The  staves  were  sometimes 
nrered  with  velvet  and  studded  with  brass  nails,  a  tuft  or  tassel  of 
Ik  being  affixed  at  the  junction  of  the  staff  and  the  head.  Fig.  3 
a  pike»  a  weapon  of  common  use  during  the  period  of  which  we 
e  now  speaking :  they  were  an  adaptation  to  infantry  of  the  an- 


comnu  n  ■vftuxv.* 


tor  maaf  —■■■■*—  gnnoH. 
Tig.  4  »  a  pu^Bi  of  tb  tiM 
of  Houj  TULt  tlw  mit- 
bUdM  wan  ihvp  H  Wh 
edgo.nidlM'  to  Aoh  wtht 


6  lad  6  SM  ^  awOTd  and  d^ 
gerof  Jmiaa  IT.  «rf  Boodod, 
iriio  wu  killed  It  Floddn,  ad 
wbiohai*  prwegrud  m&aE» 
nld'i  CoDagai  tluT  ■'x'* ^ 
gnardi  at  *•■!'<'  T^Tln^ll^.  iHA 
mnr  ouna  into  use.  Dn^ 
Hia  reign  of  SlinOMth,  Am 
hHTjiwordi  beoMM  gvenl^ 
dinued,  ipnag  w^  to  tto 
lifter  n^ner,  ita  eounaamim 
being  Tei;  qvpenmt  wlm  «■■ 
tnuted  with  tliat  worn  by  Bb 
ThomM  PcTtcMi  (aee  en^  p. 
ffii).  B^oen  wen  inlMdoMi 
b;  «  noted  deependiOk  oae  Bov- 
land  Torke ;  and  altbongh  wdoomed  la  a  dnea-iwoid  hj  tb  joui 
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digger  will  come  np ;  then  a  good  tall  sword-and-backler  man  will 
be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  a  rabbit."  Fig.  7  is  one  of  the  pole-axes 
of  the  guard  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  preserved  in  the  Tower  Armoury 
(where  specimens  of  all  these  implements  may  be  seen) :  it  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  spear  and  horseman's  hammer,  for  the  use  of  the 
infantry. 

The  collection  of  Lord  Lon- 
desborough  furnishes  us  with 
the  annexed  excellent  speci- 
men of  a  buickler,  entirely 
formed  of  steel.  The  inner 
side  is  represented  for  the 
sake  of  showing  the  hook  by 
which  it  was  suspended  to  the 
waist ;  and  the  handle  which 
crossed  the  boss  in  the  centre. 
It  is  but  one  foot  in  diameter; 
and  was  held  at  arm's-length 
to  parry  a  blow,  as  will  bo 
best  understood  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  illustrations  to  the 
word  Buckler  in  the  Glossary 
of  this  volume. 
Such  were  the  more  important  military  novelties  of  the  Tudor 
Fire-arms  will  come  in  for  a  fuU  share  of  attention  during  the 
next  period,  by  which  time  they  may  be  considered  as  having 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  A  lavish  amount  of  decoration 
was  bestowed  on  such  as  were  used  by  the  nobility.  The  stocks  of 
guns  were  inlaid  with  ivory,  gold,  and  silver  ornaments,  or  sculptured 
in  relief  with  stories  from  classic  history,  or  mythology.  The  utmost 
huoiry  of  art  was  also  displayed  in  armour ;  suits  were  sometimes 
embossed  and  chased  with  groups  of  figures  or  ornament,  and  inlaid 
with  decoration  in  the  precious  metals  of  elaborate  design,  produced 
by  channelling  the  surface  and  beating  thin  strips  of  gold  and  silver 
into  the  grooves.  So  valuable  were  the  suits  of  Knights  and  Nobles 
that  they  ran  a  new  risk  in  the  battle-field,  the  risk  of  being  killed 
that  their  armour  might  be  sold  as  plunder.  When  it  was  about  to  be 
discarded^  owing  to  improved  fire-arms,  its  dying  splendour  blazed 
forth  in  greater  brilliancy  than  at  any  other  time. 


bt  Stnaxts. 


TnR  accession  of  King  Judcs  I.  interfered  in  no  degree  with  tlu 
coBtumu  of  tlie  couatij.  That  monarcli  had,  in  fact,  more  Iniorie* 
to  conform  to  than  introduce ;  yet  it  had  perhaps  been  well  for  the 
country  if  he  had  in  this  matter  interfered  more,  and  in  grareronH 
le&B  i  as  bis  ruling  desire  to  be  coneidercd  the  "  British  Solomon."  a 
chamL-tcr  {waterity  has  lan);hed  away  from  him,  did  infinitely  mne 
migchicf  by  the  solemn  foolery  of  inundating  the  land  with  pedantic 
jargon,  than  all  the  tailors  and  millinera  of  France  could  hare  donci 
had  tboy  come  over  in  a  body,  shears  in  hand,  to  trim  awkwud  En- 
glishmen into  shapes  the  most  preposterous  that  fashion  conld  invent 
Joracs's  eonardice,  among  his  other  failings,  made  it  a  matter  of 
Bolieitiide  with  him  to  guard  his  person,  at  all  times  unwieldy,  with 


ight,  and  confine  the  waist.*   The  king's  bat  ig  of  the  ni 

moat  improved  fa- 

1  not  much  unlike 

n  bat  B  few  years 

u  a  feather  at  its 

it  waa  not  anc<nD- 

«(wat«  the  stems  of 

iiers  with  jewels,  or 

I  group  of  them  in 

1  ornament  worn  in 

B  of  the  hat;  and 

richly  decorated 
lable  atonea,  were 
lently  aeen;  or  a 
rl  was  hung  fh>m  a 
tament  that  secured 
led  brim. 
,  in  llis  Seven  Deael~ 

(f  Lmdm,  1606, 
1  Englishman's  auit 
trutor'a  body  that 
n  hanged,  drawn, 
ered,  and  set  up  in 
ices :  the  collar  of  hia  doublet  and  the  belly  In  France ;  the 
narrow  aleere  in  Italy ;  the  abort  wuat  hangs  orer  a  Ihitch 
stall  in  TTtrich ;  his  hage  aloppea  apeakes  Bpaniah ;  Polonia 
thebootea;  the  blocke  for  his  head  altera  faator  than  the  felt- 
i  fit  him,  and  therenpon  we  are  called  in  scome  blockbeada. 
we,  that  mocke  every  nation  for  keeping  one  fashion,  yet 
ihes  from  every  one  of  them  to  piece  crat  our  pride,  are  now 
itocka  to  them,  because  their  cut  ao  scnrvily  becomes  us." 
reene's  Fareteell  to  Folly,  1591,  he  aaya :  "  I  have  Been  an 
entlemen  so  diffused  in  his  suits, — hia  doublet  being  for 
r  of  Castile,  hia  hose  for  Venise,  his  hat  for  France,  hia 
jermanie, — that  he  seemed  no  way  to  be  an  Englishman 
)  face." 

iton's  comedy  What  you  Will,  1607,  a  aerving-man  thus 
a  a  gentleman'a  wardrobe :  "  A  cloak  lined  with  rich  taf- 
Itar  lUleigh,  who  comtnned  ui  exceii  lA  dandjiim  with  *  mind  im- 
■iqierioT  to  that  of  the  majorit;  of  fuhionatilei,  ij  delineated  in  ■ 
■i^it  axcite  tbd  kdtj  at  the  mort  itancb  advocate  foi  this  baneful 


fetn,  a  wluti^  f  atin  siiit,  the  jprkin  covered  with  gold  lace,  a  chain  of 
pearl,  a  gilt  nipiiT  in  an  embroidered  haDger.  pearl-colonred  «ilk 
BtiN'kings,  mill  a  pair  of  massive  silver  spnra."  The  toata  for  pure- 
white  drewea  uf  silk  veWot  or  cloth  was  prevalent  at  this  time.  Ho- 
race WnliK'le  had  at  Strawberry  Hill  a  fnll-length  portrait  of  Loid 
Falkland  entirely  dressed  in  white ;  aod  at  LulIingHtone,  Kent, 
iH  elill  preserved  a  fuU.lcngth  of  Sir  Q.  Hart,  IGOO,  who  ia  alBO  en- 
tirely iu  white,  even  to  hie  shoes,  the  only  bit  of  colour  in  his  cot- 
tunu'  heinn  llieir  ird  heels. 

Tlie  fasliioiiiiMe  novelties  of  dress  are  again  given  by  DdJier 
ill  bis  Hull's  llni-ii-bo'jl;  lliOQ.  in  a  paasage  where  the  aimplicity  of 
old  times  is  etintrasted  with  the  new :  "  There  waa  then  neither  tlia 
S]iani»h  i<lr>|i,  nor  the  skipper's  galhf^tins ;  the  Danish  sleeviiig, 
s.i);i;iiitr  dowu  like  a  Welsh  nallet,  the  Italian's  close  strosser,  ocr 
the  Fri<:ii'h  standing  collar ;  your  treble- quadruple-dedolian  mfii, 
nor  your  stilT-nei-kedrabatos,  that  have  more  arches  for  pride  toro» 
under  tbnu  can  stand  under  five  London  bridges,  dont  not  tbn 
set  iheiusehes  out  in  print ;  for  the  patent  for  starch  could  }sj  no 
means  be  sii.iie'l.  Fashions  then  was  counted  a  disease,  and  hone* 
died  of  it"' 

Henry  yiiKijeffery,  in  h.\»  eaimraXXolei from  Black FryerM.V&l'i, 
deseribiuL;  the  visitors  to  that  favourite  place  of  amusement,  ukt— 
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Wltether  hu  band-alriiigi  balance  equallj, 
WUch  nj  hii  feather  waga. 

Ue'U  hare  an  Bttnctire  lace, 

And  whalebone  bodlea,  lot  the  better  grace." 

le  fcmdnem  of  Udiea  for  painting  tbcir  faces  and  expoaing  their 
uta,  WU  lererely  reprimanded  by  the  divines  and  aatiriatA  in  the 
Ij  put  ottit-O  Bereuteenth  centaiy.  Dr.  John  Hall,  in  an  appen* 
to  his  small  Tolnme  against  long  hair,  diBcoureeB  in  nnmeasured 
uion"tlieTuiitieBaDd  eiorbitancesof  many  women,  in  painting, 
aliiiig,  ipotting,  and  blotting  themselves,"  declaring  it  to  ba  "  the 
ge  of  an  harlot ;  rotten  posts  ore  painted,  and  gilded  nutmegs 
nsnallj  the  worst."  The  portraits  of  noble  ladies,  in  the  reign 
runes,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Niclioll's  account  of  the 
tgrmaet  of  that  monarch,  will  BufBcicntly  ehow  how  obtrusiTelj 
DodMt  the  fashion  of  exposing  the  nalced  breast  had  become. 
lile  ft  raffe,  or  band  of  immoderate  size  stretched  forth  from  the 
k,  the  front  of  llie  dress  was  cut  away  immediately  beneath  it 
Aj  to  the  waist,  which  made  the  fashion  more  noticeable,  as  all 

other  part  of  the  boat  was  over-cloatbed,  while  the  bosom  waa 
feetly  bare. 

nw  fiill-length  portraits  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset, 
erer  rendered  infamous  by 
ir  connection  with  the 
ider  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
y,  and  which  are  here  en- 
.Ted  from  the  rare  contem- 
'ary  print,  will  well  dis- 
y  tlie  points  lliat  marked 

oottnme  of  the  nobility 
mt  the  middle  of  James's 
^.  The  Earl's  hat  and 
f  are  nnpretending  and 
in;  but  his  doublet  exhi- 
■  the  effect  of  tight-lacing, 
ile  his  trunk-hose,  richly 
broidered,  strut  out  con- 
monsly  beneath.  His  gar- 
i,  which  at  this  peried  took  the  form  of  a  sash  tied  in  a  how  at 

■ide  of  the  leg,  have  rich  point-lace  ends ;  and  his  equally  gor- 
«■  ihoe-rowB  wH  to  mind  the  lament  in  Friar  Bacon  t  Pn>- 
•w,  16M: 
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"  When  una*  in  the  garden*  gieir. 
And  not  in  ribbon*  nn  t,  ahoe : 
Nov  ribbon-roMi  take  lurh  pluo, 
riut  gwden-roae*  not  their  gntoe." 

Jrnri^ls  were  Bometimes  worn  in  the  eftn  of  the  f^ntlemen,  wl 
qiiputty  cheriahed  a  long  lock  of  bur,  wliich  wu  allowed  to 
upon  tUc  bosom,  and  was  toimed  a  "  lore-lack-" 

The  coontese  wests  a  rich  lace  cap,  of  the  fashion  which 
Queen  of  Scots  most  irequentlj  pstrouized ;  it  is  onsineDtet 
rii-li  jewpl,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  forehesil ;  a  doable 
nei'ktni-cs  with  pendants ;  and  a  raff  of  point  lace,  which,  nnli 
ruffs  of  the  preceding  rei^,  itands  up  without  underpropa, 
Btiffened  n-ith  starch,  which  was  used  of  TariouBColoora,  accorc 
the  tnste  of  the  fair  wearers.  Yellow  was  the  fashionable  tii 
Jfra.  Anne  Turner,  who  was  executed  for  poisoning  OTerbm 
who  wad  a  starrher  of  raffs,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  coi 
alwavs  pntronized  the  fashion  as  long  as  she  was  able,  and  ap 
at  thi<  fallows  in  a  ruff  of  the  approred  colour  i*  but  her  eag 
ill  displaying  this  taste  acted  contrary  to  her  last  wishes,  a] 
fashion  iuourred  nn  odium  therefrom  sufficient  to  banish 
slnri'h  frv-im  the  toilet  of  the  Eur. 

Tlie  han^ng  sleeres  that  decorate  the  arms  of  the  coUDfa 
suilit-ioutly  inooDTenient  and  cumbrons  with  embroidery ;  bn 
0  the  wheel  farthingale  within  which  she  ia  imprii 
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the  pmnt-laee  rnff;  tiie 
niiich  excited  the  uiger 
>bes  (ieep.  a06),  iaieen; 
long  hanging  gleeree,  and 

wriatbuid.  The  Urge 
wncaJlB  to  mind  F&lataff'B 
at  (1  Hot.  IV.  iii.  3), 
dn  hangs  aboat  me  like 
kdj'a  loose  gowa,"  words 
ze  well  iUnatrated  hj  the 
obe  which  encases  the  en- 
m,  and  exhibits  a  gene- 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye 
■  TOpreaentstions  ofladies 
>  Men  sinoe  the  accession 
ibeth. 
.  Bowland's  Loohe  to  it, 

ttabba  ye,  1604,  a  satdri- 
n,  which  threatens  "  the 
o  idl  eTil-doera,  is  the  following 


of  "  the  prond 


"  Ton  whom  the  deril  (pride'*  fkther)  doth  penwade 
To  paint  joot  Uhx,  mi  meade  the  worke  God  nude ; 

"Ton  vith  the  hood,  the  blUng  buid,  and  rvSe, 
The  moDckj-wute,  the  breedung  like  >  besre; 
The  peniwig,  the  muke,  the  f*ime,  the  mufl^, 

Yon  TelTet-cambrieke-nlken-fiwther'd  toj. 
That  with  jonr  pride  do  >U  the  world  anno;, 
rie  stabbe  yee." 

dreat  of  the  old  wopum  in  the  Cobler  of  Canterbiay,  1608, 
detailed:— 

"  Her  apparell  wu  after  the  elder  geere, 

Her  eawock  aged  Hinie  fifty  jeere ; 

Gtuj  it  waa,  and  long  befome. 

The  wool  from  the  thread*  waa  wome : 

A  thrumbe  hat  had  *he  of  red, 

Idke  a  buabellon  her  head. 

Her  kercher  hung  Erom  under  her  cap. 

With  a  taile  like  a  aip-Bap. 

Her  ileerei  blew,  her  traine  behind 

With  nlver  hookea  wu  tucked  I  find ; 

Her  ihoea  broad,  and  forked  before." 


IN   BKOUKD. 

iilte  Iliilnie,  the  Clicsler  herald,  in  hia  very  curion»  AeaJem) 
.H,v,  1IW2.  liaa  fjivi-n  tlie  Biuall  ti^urc  of  a  yeoman  of  thU  pe- 
riod. Ucre  cnjjraTed  of  the  ■ame  size,  wliiph  bears  t 
rL-iiiarkaWc  rt'Bemblance  to  the  cut  of  Banks,  on  p. 
21 1,  and  which  lie  thus  dCBoriboa ;  "  He  beareih  or, 
a  vi'omiin  or  coxintryman,  or  a  freeholder  of  the 
couiilrv,  a  gtafi'  in  bU  riRht  hand  proper.  Thia  habit 
(.18  to  ihi'ir  iuuer  Kanuents)  yeomen  uaaally  did  wear 
ill  Kini;  James  his  time,  viz.  narrow-brimmed  hm 
with  Hat  erowns,  doublets  with  hi(^e  wings  and  short 
ekirta.  aud  ^irdlcsabout  their  waists,  trunk  bree«Le«. 
n  iih  hosfu  drawn  up  to  the  tlugks,  and  gartrivd 

ihi'  I'lirious  old  comedy  called  Lingua,  or  the  Comhai  <f  t^' 
■r  .1,1.1  flif  Fire  Sfwr*  fur  Superiority  {6rat  edition,  hUfl). » 
'ical  aci'piiiit  is  given  by  one  of  the  ehuraeters  of  the  arlitlrt 
'isitii;  a  I'asliionahle  lady's  drees,  and  the  length  of  time  neci-^ 
•ii'i'upii'il  iu  arranging  all  in  order.  He  says.  "Five  hour*  »jo 
a  iloz.ni  niiiiiU  to  attire  n  boy  like  a  nice  gentler 
is  sui'li  doing  with  their  looltinsj-glussea,  jmining.  i 
i.  iiiLiieitini;,  fonnings,  and  conforniiugs,  painting  blew  vuM 
lii't'ka  ;  ^iii'li  stir  with  stieks  aud  combs,  caseancta,  dreivinfr), 
.  lalti'S,  »>juares.  buskos,  bodies,  searis,  neeklaees.  earfaneu. 
.  borders,  tires,  fans,  palisadocs,  puffs,  ruffs,  cuffH, 
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I  FiUgeSerj't  8a.tyrm,  1617,  are  some  botck  remarlca  on  the 
nrements  in  peratmal  sppearauee  attempted  bj  "  mincing  ma- 
B,"  and  the  effeot  npon  loven,  who 

"  Tine  iX  jooT  pcDcill  aud  conipmug  gtui, 

Tour  eiuUi,  purlei,  perriirig*,  toiu  whokbone  vheelea, 

That  ihelUr  all  deftcU  &om  head  to  hoclM." 

nd  he  afterwaida  oomplaina  of  those  men  who  desire 

"To  itrat  in  purple  or  rich  sculet  dye. 
With  fihw  bam*  begarded  thriftilj ; 
To  Mt  in  print  the  hairo ;  eharacter  the  bee ; 
Or  djB  in  graine  ihe  ruffe  for  Tuoge  grace ; 
To  clog  the  eare  vith  plummeta ;  clog  thfi  vriets 
With  buikn-poinla,  ribboni,  or  robato  twiita. 
'From  barben  tjiauny  to  aave  a  Icwke, 
Hi*  miatrii  nnloa  fingen  to  prorokc. 
ill  if  a  fronnced  pounced  pate  could  not 
Jka  mneli  bntine  covor  at  a  fitnike  cut. 
Tell  me  pieciael;  what  araika  it  wearo 
A  boDgrace  bonnet,  eTebimr  ghorter  haire ; 


he  ent  here  giren  diaplaya 
fenule  costume  at  the 
B  of  the  reign  of  Jamefl  I. 
I  copied  bom  one  of  the 
ras  Kt  the  side  of  tlie 
b  of  John  Harpor,  in 
rkeatone  Church,  Derbj- 
i.  HediedinlS22;  and 
figure  exhibit!  his  young 
^ter.  Her  futhingde 
«n  to  hare  again  gone 
;  to  the  more  convenient 
I  of  that  article  of  attire  as 
Iftjed  dniing  the  reign  of 
abeth,  but  ia  still  less  in- 
-eni«nt  than  that ;  aa  it  became  older,  it  gradually  approached 
form  of  a  loose  gown,  the  ordinary  female  dress  of  the  BtiL-ceed- 
reifin.  She  wears  a  tight  boddice  with  a  long  wmat,  a  small  rufl*, 
wide  aleeres,  to  which  are  affixed  pendent  ones.  Her  hair  is 
bed  back  in  a  roll  orer  the  forehead,  and  she  wears  a  small  hood 
gif,  with  a  frontlet.  These  frontlets  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
I  down  tlu  bsek,  but  were  as  frequently  turned  orer  the  head. 
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aa  tLia  kdy  itpbts  hers,  or  brought  forward  to  ehade  the  !tee,  t^ 
cording  to  tlie  taste  of  tlio  wearer.  They  came  into  fashion  dining 
till?  rei^'n  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  went  out  in  tiiat  of  Joinet  L;  lo 
that  thiB  figure  maj  be  eonsidered  as  cshibitiiig  the  lateat  (ono  of 
that  and  the  farthingale.  Thene  frontlets  were  sometimn  ei  ' 
dereii  aud  oniameuted  with  precious  stoneg,  and  were  con«cqnenllj 
of  considerable  value.  !□  Ellis's  Letters  we  meet  with  an  it 
the  time  of  Henry  YIU. :  "  Payed  for  a  frontlet  in  >  wager  to  mj 
Ifldy  Margaret,  4'." 

The  works  of  popular  authors  of  this  reign,  as  our  quotatiwu  il- 
ready  ahow.  abound  with  allusions  to  the  prcvsiltng  foppene*.<if 
wliicii  it  irill  be  manifestly  impossible  to  narrate  a  tithe  here.  Jiihii 
Taylor,  the  walor-poet,  alludes  to  the  reckless  extravagance  of  tkw 

' '  ^\  tiir  a  fdna  in  Ahu^itriiigB  Hlg*>d  vilh  goLl^ 
Ami  ^i<uig]al  g%Ttcrt  vurth  ■  copjtuld; 
A  hoa-  ud  doubin  whidi  B  loidthip  cuat ; 
A  gtudj  cloak,  tlinw  muuTt'  prire  tlmoat; 
A  tvivPT  buii]  uid  r«U)ier  Tor  the  kewl, 
rHivJ  11  the  rhurcli's  liihe,  iho  poor  mui'i  bn 

In  Tif  YtH-'p  Qallanft  Wltirlipg.  1639.  a  fop  is  descrilMd  nA 
■■  Tb--  iiu-i.igr"  on  hit  \f*A  vMt  bmnn  nre, 

.iuIaI.  ran  pirmvLo-itb  Brulosit  bnnuidbri^ 
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same 


e  affectaticm  of  expensiye  costume  is  well  ridicided  by  the  i 
ft  in  the  following  short  story  :— 


<( 


A  giddy  gallant  ibat  beyond  the  seas 

Sought  faahiona  out,  hia  idle  pate  to  please, 

In  travelling  did  meet  upon  the  way 

A  fiellow  that  was  suited  richly  gay; 

"So  lease  than  crimson  velvet  did  him  grace, 

All  garded  and  re-garded  with  gold  lace. 

Hia  hat  was  feather'd  like  a  ladie's  fan, 

Which  made  the  gallant  think  him  some  great  man, 

And  vayFd  unto  him  with  a  meek  salute, 

In  reverence  of  his  gUded  velvet  sute. 

'  Sir,'  (quoth  the  man)  '  your  worship  doth  not  know 

What  you  have  done,  to  wrong  your  credit  so ; 

This  is  the  bevfle  in  Dutch,  in  English  plain 

The  rascal  hangman,  whom  all  men  disdain ; 

I  saw  him  t'other  day  on  Castle-grecn, 

Hang  four  as  proper  men  as  e*cr  were  seen.' 


I  »* 


eniy  Feacham  in  his  Truth  of  our  limes,  1638,  has  one  of  the 
1  lunents,  so  long  indulged  in  by  moralists,  over  the  folly  of 
ing  foreign  fashions ;  the  passage  is  worth  quoting  for  the  cu- 
I  information  it  contains.  '*  I  have  much  wondered,"  he  says, 
iT  our  English  above  other  nations  should  so  much  doat  upon 
fashions,  but  more  I  wonder  at  our  want  of  wit  that  we  cannot 
it  them  ourselves ;  but  when  one  is  growno  stale  run  presently 
into  France,  to  secke  a  new,  making  that  noble  and  flourishing 
dom  the  magazine  of  our  fooleries :  and  for  this  purpose  many 
IT  tailors  lie  leger*  there,  and  ladies  post  over  their  gentlemen 
rSt  to  accoutre  them  and  themselves  as  you  see.  Hence  came 
•  alaahed  doublets  (as  if  the  wearers  were  cut  out  to  be  carbon- 
i  upon  the  coales)  and  your  half-shirts,  pickadillios  (now  out 
Kinest),  your  long  breeches  narrow  towards  the  knees  like  a  pair 
mitli's  bellows,  the  spangled  garters  pendent  to  the  shooe,  your 
amed  permkes  or  periwigs,  to  show  us  that  lost  hair  may  be  had 
n  for  money ;  with  a  thousand  such  fooleries  unknown  to  our 
dy  forefathers." 

Ikese  exaggerations  in  costume  became  considerably  tamed  down 
Af  PuritaniBm  of  feeling,  and  the  soberness  of  manners,  conse- 
nt to  the  troubles  that  visited  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
(  ocpatiake  on  the  elegance  and  simphcity  of  a  costume  immorta- 
■&  Vy  Hm  pencil  of  Vandyke,  would  here  be  a  labour  of  super- 

b2 


eK>f(ation;  Iiia  work*,  too,  ate  so  numerous  and  ftcceesible.  «I 
uoder  the  form  of  UDgr&vings,  tli&t  it  n-ill  be  lumecesaBrj  UdonKM 
than  mpntion  tlipm,  and  i)amt«  from  other  &Dd  less  axtilibl) 
sources  the  more  remEkrkabli'  rarietioa  of  costume  that  oa-ur  dntiif 
tiiis  no  fortunate  period  of 
our  history.  These  figuti 
laaj  he  taken  aa  avm^e 
types  of  tiie  ordintiy 
dreesoB  of  persms  ii 
middle  ctasBe*  of  nku^. 
The  joung  mannesrt  Sow- 
ing h&ir;  ft  pUin  "Ming 
band,"  as  tlie  coUsr  ■ 
termed  wheo  of  liii>  !s- 
shion ;  s  doublet  □: 
like  tbat  still  itvni  bj 
Thunra  wst<rnntii.gitber 
ed  ftt  the  waist,  vith  nl> 
sWvM  and  jdain  "Hil* 
tinen  <Tuffi.  Bis  IttidI' 
hose  are  vide.  «nd  uvii 
the  Dutch  fashion ;  lliey  are  oraameatcd  at  tlie  kner  wilb  ro«t  d 
poffed  ribbons,  the  girle^n  being  tied  at  the  sidrs  in  a  largebo«- 
""      "  ■     ■  '    "  "    ■    widmUj 
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not  veil  remember  the  Englisli  coart-kdiei'  paintings,  their 
leiiingi.  their  criapiiiga,  titeii  caps  and  feathen,  the  cocking  of  thnr 
tv«rB.  their  Btil«ttow,  their  manlike  apparel,  their  iluhed  ileeres, 
jr  jetting,  Ouar  itrutting,  their  leg  maldng,  with  the  rest  of  their 
iqoe  Apparel  and  posturee." 

Die  eat  engraved  below  will  bo  useful  to  show  the  difierenea 
ioh  ten  ^ears  made  in  the  female  dress  of  the  reign  of  Charles ; 
1  are  each  respectively  illustrative  of  the  coetame  toward  the  be- 
ning  and  end  of  that  period.  The  first  figure  is  that  of  Anne 
Fterill.  1631,  and  is  copied  from  her  effigy  on  her  tomb  in  West- 
later  Abbey.    She  wears  a  large  pleated  mff  of  the  old  iaahion ;  a 


m  open  down  the  entire  front,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  row 
buttons  and  clasps ;  the  sleeve  worn  by  this  lady  was,  according 
B«n<11f  Holme,  called  li«  virago  tleeve,  and  it  is  tied  in  at  the 
jir  t  ahe  has  a  close  Trench  hood,  from  which  descends  a  long 
gnhief,  which  &Us  like  a  mantle  behind  her  back,  and  h  pinned 
on  each  shonlder.  The  second  fignre  is  copied  from  iLe  recom* 
*  VBgf  of  Dorothy  Stmtt,  1511,  in  Wbelley  chnrch,  Essex. 
t  long  eomebief  is  here  worn  by  this  lady ;  bnt  the  hair,  nncon- 
d  hf  tiiA  ekiM  hood,  flows  more  freely  on  the  shoulders.  The 
rMdifondedi  and  a  kerchief  covers  the  entire  bust,  fitting  closely 
nil  tte  noek,  and  opening  at  the  breast,  showing  a  little  of  the 
;  the  waist  is  tightly  pulled  in,  bnt  the 
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gown  aeta  out  very  futlj  all  round,  like  n  Dutchwoman'*  pettkiM, 
and  nn  apron  is  worn  with  a  plam  border ;  tUe  sleeres  of  the  p 
arc  slightly  wide  at  top,  but  oro  tight  at  the  nrist,  where  the;  fiuih 
iu  tho  euS  of  lace.  Thia  lad;  was  the  wife  of  a  knight,  k 
instance  of  tho  plainnMB  of  costume  now  preTalent,  and  wiiirk  thi 
many  cnKTaringB  by  HoU^r  and  other  artists  of  the  pfhod  ilas 

A  fashion  was,  however,  introdaocd  in  this  reign  that  met  nilb 
joat  reproheusion  at  the  hands  of  tht 
eatiriBts  :  it  wu  that  of  patcluog  tht 
face.  Bnlner,  in  his  ArtificitU  Ciamgt- 
ling,  1650,  first  alludes  to  il.  -  " 
ladiee."  he  says,  "  bare  lately  e 
tallied  a  T^ue  etiatom  of  apottiog  Aai 
faces  out  of  an  aficctation  of  a  mole,  M 
set  offthi^ir  beauly,  sucli  au 
and  it  is  well  if  one  black  palo h  viD 
scire  to  mate  their  faces  reroarkablf, 
liir  some  fill  their  visagBB  full  of  tiim. 
varied  into  all  manner  of  shape*  ai 
figures:"  some  of  wbiohhedepicutnt 
lady's  face,  which  ia  ber«  copiwl  tuM 
his  nooilcut,  and  it   is  a  reiy  n 
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I A  Wonder  qf  Wonders,  or  a  Metamorphode  of  Fair  Faces  into 
Vlsagees  an  invective  against  black-spotted  Jhces,  by  H.  Smith 
K  JameB  I.)t  we  the  foUowing  curious  lines  descriptire  of  the 
18  of  patches,  then  spoken  of  as  a  recent  introduction : — 

"And  yet  the  fig^ireB  emblematic  are. 
Which  <rar  Bhe-wantons  to  delight  to  woare. 
The  Coach  and  horses  with  the  hurrying  wheels. 
Show  both  their  giddy  brains  and  gadding  heels; 
The  Cross  and  Crosslets  in  one  face  combined. 
Demonstrate  the  cross  humours  of  their  mind; 
The  Bias  of  the  bowls  doth  let  us  see, 
TheyHl  play  at  rubbers,  and  the  mistresse  be ; 
The  Sings  do  in  them  the  black  art  display, 
That  spirits  in  their  circles  raise  and  lay ; 
But,  oh !  the  sable  Starrs  that  you  descry 
Benights  their  day,  and  speaks  the  darkened  sky. 
The  several  Moons  that  in  their  faces  range. 
Eclipse  proud  Proteus  in  his  Tarious  change ;    ' 
The  long  Slash  and  the  short,  report  the  skars, 
Their  sidrmishes  have  gain*d  in  Cupid's  wars. 
For  those,  that  into  patehes  clip  the  Crown 
'T  is  time  to  take  such  pride  and  treason  down." 

10  fiuhion  continued  in  vogue  for  a  long  time ;  for  in  the  Ladies* 
lonary,  1694,  we  are  told,  "  they  had  no  doubt  a  room  in  the 
ildes  among  the  prodigies  and  monstrous  beasts,  had  they  been 
with  moons,  stars,  crosses,  and  lozenges  upon  their  cheeks, 
rially  had  they  brought  into  the  world  with  them  a  coach  and 


i»» 


16  yery  curious  representation  in  the  next  page  of  a  first-rate  ex- 
te  is  copied  from  a  yery  rare  broadside,  printed  in  1646,  and 
d  l%e  Picture  qfan  English  Anticke,  tcith  a  List  of  his  ridicu- 
Habits  and  apish  Gestures,  The  engraving  is  a  well-executed 
erplate,  and  the  description  beneath  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
)Btiime :  from  which  we  learn  that  ho  wears  a  tall  hat,  with  a 
h  of  ribbon  on  one  side,  and  a  feather  on  the  other,  his  face  spotted 
patches,  two  love-locks,  one  on  each  side  of  his  head,  which  hang 
his  bosom,  and  are  tied  at  the  ends  with  silk  ribbon  in  bows.* 
leud  on  the  upper  lip  encompassing  his  mouth ;  his  band  or  collar 
1  with  lace,  and  tied  with  band-strings,  secured  by  a  ring ;  a 


lore-locks  continued  long  in  fashion,  and  sometimes  reached  to  the 
They  were  bitterly  denounced  by  the  Puritans.    Prnine  wrote  a  book 
li  tliflDi,  whieh  he  entitled  the  Jlnloveliness  of  Lovelocks;  and  Hall,  in 
isrittlsd  MoUiBr  On  the  Loathsomeness  of  Long  Hair. 


I'OSTVMB   IX   BKULASI>. 

11  mill  sliort  ill  iho  skirls,  bctncvn  wliK-hssd 
I  inMlnuiiii.    lliR  cli>ak  wtw  carried  uyit iiii 
111  by  ■■  many  dozen  of  piiiitj  at 
tlip  kiicoa,  and  above  tbem, 
im   eiihcr  giile.  ncre  two 
(jreal  liunrho«  of  ribbon  of 
Dcvcral  1,-oluurit."    His  1«^ 
wtTi'  ini-a8iil  ill  "lK«)t-liWi' 
ti'i'S,  tic<l  about  iht-midJii' 
I'f  till'  I'air.  as  l.>iiR  a*  a  pair 
of  sliirt-sli-i-voii.  d->ulil*  ai 
llu-  iWs  liki'a  rur-bar.d; 
llu'  t.-ps  ..f  his  bl).Jt.S  T.f( 
I         br-.'.  friiuv.l«il[ilsiT.a:iJ 
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'  &ar  hair,  which  tiiej  did  bo  closelj^that  their  heads  looked 
Dtly  ^herical,  except  where  the  rotundity  waa  marred  by 
us,  wluch  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  nakedneM  arooDd 

Hie  figures  here 
f  Pozitsasareob- 

from  oontetnpo- 
nroes :  that  of  the 
mm  a  print  dated 
that  of  the  female 
M  of  1646.    Both 

speak  clearl;  for 
tres  i  and  their 
implioity  renders 
0d  description  nn- 
Tf.  Thia  display 
inneaa,  howerer, 
ytlung  bnt  a  typo 
ate  modesty,    as 

!B8  vain  of  their 

f  adornment  than  the  gallants  were  of  their  finery,  as  it 
to  point  ont  the  wearer  for  a  distinction  among  his  fellows. 
Terylldng  worn  by  tlie  Fnritans  became  meanly  and  ridicn- 
plun ;  and  the  ihort-cnt  hair,  thin  features,  and  little  plain 
I  bands,  were  marks  by  which  they  were  kaown.f  In  Z^ 
8o»fft  is  a  very  curious  poem,  entitled  2Ke  teat/  to  teoo  a 
Lady,  written  and  pablished  in  ridicule  of  this  class  of  the 
ni^,  which  is  Toluable  for  the  detail  it  gives  of  tlie  costume 
iliers  and  FtmtaDB.  A  fashionably-attired  gentleman  de- 
his  Tiaitto  woo  a  Puritan  lady,  and  he  says — 

n^  printed  in  IHl,  antiUed  The  Characta  at  a  Bouudlieiad,  Ihui  com- 

"  What  cmturs'B  thii,  with  hig  short  hurt, 
Hi*  Uttia  bun],  and  huge  long  ean. 
That  thia  new  <aith  hath  founded? 
Tbg  Puritans  were  nerer  lurh, 
Tbti  vunta  IhemaetTes  had  ne^er  so  much ; — 
Oh,  such  a  iaUTe's  a  Eouadhood  !*' 
■te  ■■  ISM  the7  are  thua  noticed  in  Souttkeme'a  plaj,  Tht  Ditappoiat- 
"  The  lealoiu  of  the  land. 


COaTUHS  IN  ENaUND. 

"  She  told  m*  that  I  wu  too  much  proCutB, 
And  not  devout,  neither  in  gpeecb  nor  gettat 
And  I  could  not  one  irord  uuirer  ■gain, 

Nor  bad  not  00  mueh  graee  to  rail  her  n^ter] 
For  over  something  did  offend  her  there, 
EifLfT  m;  brood  beard,  hat,  or  mj  longhair* 


"  Ml- 1 


My  Spaniab  iboei  were  cut  l«o  broad  at  toe ; 
M)'  storkingt  light,  m;  garten  tied  too  long. 
My  glorps  perfumed,  and  had  a  aceut  too  atrong. 

"  1  ]cTt  my  pure  miatreM  for  a  apace. 

Ami  to  B  Hiip-uiap  barber  straight  went  I ; 
I  rut  my  hair,  and  did  mj  corps  uncase 

Of  'parel'i  pride  that  did  oSbnd  the  eye ; 
Uy  high-crown'd  hat,  my  little  beard  also, 
tij  peckni  band,  my  ahoci  wltc  sharp  at  toe. 

"  Gnne  n-as  my  evord,  my  b^lt  was  laid  aside, 

And  I  traosformed  both  in  looks  aod  speech; 

My  'piirel  plain,  my  clonk  was  void  of  pride. 

My  little  skirts,  my  metamorphos'd  breech. 

My  stockings  Hack,  my  garters  were  tied  shorter. 

My  gluvcs  no  acont;  thus  roarcht  I  to  her  porter." 
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■cted  period  of  Ofor  histoiy.  When  Cromwell  obtained  the  aacen- 
ncy,  the  fashion  of  plain  attire  was  paramount :  an  attention  to 
tM  nerer  troubled  a  mind  intent  on  statecraft.  Sir  Philip  War- 
ck's  description  of  him,  as  he  observed  him  in  the  House  of  Par- 
meant  before  he  had  become  an  important  man,  is  valuable  for  the 
ithfiilnees  and  minutisD  of  its  details.  He  says :  "  The  first  time 
at  ever  I  took  notice  of  him  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Parlia- 
mt  held  in  November,  1640,  when  I  vainly  thought  myself  a 
ortlj  young  gentleman ;  for  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much 
ton  our  good  clothes.  I  came  one  morning  into  the  house  well 
id»  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking,  whom  I  knew  not,  very 
dinarily  apparelled,  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to 
re  been  miule  by  an  ill  country  tailor ;  his  linen  was  plain,  and 
i  Tery  clean ;  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his 
tie  band,  which  was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar ;  his  hat  was 
thout  a  hatband ;  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his  sword  stuck 
)ee  to  his  side."  The  appearance  of  such  men,  and  their  rapid 
oeuion  to  power,  must  not  a  little  have  astonished  the  **  courtly 
ong  gentlemen  "  who  **  valued  themselves  much  upon  their  good 
ithes,"  the  only  thing  worth  notice  about  them,  and  which  they 
me  probably  right  in  valuing,  destitute  as  they  generally  were  of 
ier  qualities. 

The  gloomy  puritanism  that  overshadowed  the  land  for  a  time, 
d  pent  up  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  the  heart — which  could  rail 
a  May-pole  as  a  "  stinking  idol,"  and  frown  down  all  innocent 
itivities  as  sinful — ^was  occasionally  rebelled  against  by  some  few 
ring  spirits,  who  would  wear  their  hair  above  an  inch  in  length, 
d  collars  broad  enough  to  cover  their  shoulders,  well  trimmed  with 
«.  Strutt  notices,  that,  in  1652,  John  Owen,  Dean  of  Christ 
lurch  and  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  dressed  in  '*  powdered  hair, 
ike-bone  bandstrings,  a  lawn  band,  a  large  set  of  ribbons  pointed 
the  knees,  Spanish  leather  boots  with  large  lawn  tops,  and  his  hat 
Mt  curiously  cocked,"  or  turned  up  at  the  side.  There  were  many 
lers  who  still  kept  up  the  Cavalier  fashions  and  festivities,  and 
ire  ever  ready  to  exclaim  with  Shakespeare's  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
^liat,  dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be 
more  cakes  and  ale  P"* 
Fhe  ordinary  female  dress  of  the  humbler  classes  is  well  illus- 

'  In  the  Mercurius  PolUicus,  No.  603  (Feb.  1660),  one  Paul  Joliffe  is  adver- 
d  M  an  reaped  murderer ;  and  Yns  dress  is  described  as  a  *'  grey  suit  and  jip- 
oat;  hifl  aidt  trimmed  with  black  ribbons  and  silver  twist."  He  was  by 
ratekm  a  joiner." 


COSTTHB  IN   EKSLAND. 

I'  cut  here  introduced ;  botli  figures  are  copied  fi^nn  en- 
Kravinga  riccutcd  in 
the  earlier  dajB  of  the 
Froteetorate.  The 
first  has  been  parti- 
ally prcserred  to  our 
own  doya  in  the 
drL'Bscs  of  Pome  puish 
school  children.  TlicK 
is  a  touch  of  the  gro- 
tesquc  in  the  pioui 
plainness  of  both  G- 
i{urca,  which  muftna- 
turallj  hare  been  pro- 
rocatiye  to  irrererent 
mirth  trith  the  Can. 
licrs. 
IS  of  the  later  years  of  the  Protectorate  maj  he  illu*- 
fL'roncc  to  the  out  hero  engrareii,  and  nhicb  is  eopiK 
from  the  nionnmetitd 
effigieaofHyaciulhind 
Elizabeth  Saeherprr!. 
lesr.inMorleyChurti!. 
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next  reign,  hj  a  lavish  show  of  lace,  ribbons,  and  foreign  frippery." 
Hie  lady  is  plain  as  a  heavy-cut  dress  can  make  her ;  rigid  and  pon- 
derooB-looking  in  the  fashionable  close  hood  and  band,  and  ample 
gown,  having  nothing  like  fashionable  frivolity  about  her ;  one  can 
hardly  imagine  a  laugh  to  come  forth  from  beneath  her  close  cap,  or 
the  possibility  of  the  gravest  dance  in  such  an  unwieldy  mass  of 
clothes.  The  fashion  of  the  day  must  have  had  a  reaction  on  the 
mind,  and  have  constantly  toned  down  all  thoughts  to  a  dull  level 
gloom. 

No  small  impetus  was  given  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  by 
the  desire  of  the  people  to  rid  themselves  of  this  gloom  that  over- 
shadowed "merrie  England;"  and  when  the  master-mind  of  his 
party  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  bequeathed  his  temporal  power  to  his 
amiable  son,  the  excellent  Kichard  Cromwell,  the  perfect  imbecility 
of  the  rest  was  glaringly  apparent,  and  Charles  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  kingdom  amidst  the  most  unrestrained  joy,  while  Eichard  Crom- 
well gladly  retired  into  the  privacy  of  country  life.*  The  English 
were  never  remarkable  for  great  gaiety.  The  old  foreign  traveller's 
description,  "  they  amused  themselves  sadly  "  (that  is,  seriously  or 
discreetly)  '*  after  their  country's  fashion,"  is  as  happy  a  phrase  as 
could  well  be  conceived.  But  their  long  pent-up  spirits  now  found 
full  vent,  and  a  degree  of  reckless  gaiety  and  debauchery  foimd  its 
way  into  the  kingdom,  with  a  sovereign  whoso  patronage  of  every- 
thing bad  and  vicious  has  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  Merry 
Monarch ;"  and  thus  established  the  fact,  that  to  encourage  a  nation's 
rice  is  to  obtain  a  privilege  of  exemption  from  its  censure.  The 
gross  profligacy  of  the  times,  as  narrated  by  contemporary  writers, 
is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  as  existing  in  a  land  professedly  Chris- 
tian, and  under  a  king  for  whom  the  title  of  "  Most  sacred  Majesty  " 
was  ooined.t  The  courtiers  and  monarch  flooded  the  land  with 
new  fashions,  the  extravagant  character  of  which  may  be  seen 
from  a  glance  at  Ogilby's  book,  detailing  the  ceremonies  of  his  co- 
ronation, in  which  engravings  are  given  of  the  entire  procession, 

*  He  appnn  to  have  boen  totally  forgotlen,  and  to  have  preserved  a  rigid  se- 
dnaiaii.  He  liTed  to  ace  the  Stuarts  cxpolled  the  kingdom ;  and  mode  his  last 
pnblio  ^ppearaiiGe^  when  an  old  man  of  eighty,  during  the  reign  of  Anno,  as  a 
witaeM  in  the  law-courts  of  Westminster  Ilall.  He  was  taken  oyer  the  Houses 
of  Barliament ;  and  while  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ho  was  asked  how  long  it  was 
rinee  he  was  last  there.  "  I  have  never  entered  hero,"  said  the  old  man,  pointing 
to  the  throne,  **  since  I  sat  in  that  seat." 

f  Am  Charlet  increased  in  wickedness,  the  writers  of  the  day  appear  to  have 
inereMed  in  flattery.  As  lato  as  1682,  when  the  country  was  on  the  brink  of 
rafaiy  and  the  king  steeped  to  the  lips  in  infamy  (the  accounts  of  his  private  life, 


a&4 

uid  Enun  vheoM  tk  eut  rtigrarad  below,  nt  m  ■oblfWtwi  nd  Ui 
footman,  hu  been  obUmed.    Tba  fahioM  «««  tlKae  of  Fiuot, 
wh«r«  Clutriet  bad  H>  kog  rwiiri,  Vid  m  «iudt  the  Tain  MMriin   i 
or  their  rain  nmattr,  hau»i»Qttui,  dtf^ited  lo  i^ipl^  ifciB- 
•cItm.   Enonnooa  ptpwigi  ■wawrfiatiiitiodaeid.qf  ■m*|1mI 


onae  t^  nmk  of  a  mm 
of  torn  lo  be  « 
llMm  u  Ike  MaB.  or  « tki 
tbeMtn.    IWlwtvMwm 

vitb  I 
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»,  widi  fmeri^ile*  of  the  pen-dnwings  which  acoompAny  than. 
>  first  IB  dated  the  "Ifttt«r  end  of  1658,"  and  is  described  a«  a. 
ait-irai«ted  doublet  and  petticoat-breeehei,  the  liomg  lower  tium 
■  tied  above  the  knee,  ribboni  up  to  the  pocket-holes 


'the  breadth  of  the  breeches,  then  ribbons  all  about  waistband, 

■ihirt  hanging  out."  This  was  a  new  French  fashion  at  this 
t,  and  seems  to  have  attracted  Holme's  attention ;  in  the  follow- 
jear  he  note*  a  Tsriety  in  it,  "  this  first  came  to  Chester  with 
.  William  Savenscron,  who  came  out  of  France,  and  bo  to  Clica- 

in  Sept.  16GR."  He  illuatrates  it  by  the  second  drawing,  and  de- 
bM  it  aa  "  long  stiirop  hose,  two  jards  wide  at  the  top,  with  points 
yof^  sereral  eyelet  holes,  made  fast  to  the  petticoat-breeches; 
ngle  row  of  pointed  ribbon  hangs  at  bottom  of  the  breeches." 
1  he  gives  a  third  variety,  dated  August.  1059,  as  "  the  said  large 
mp  hose  tied  to  the  breeches,  and  another  pair  of  hose  drawn 
r  them  to  the  calf  of 

1^,  and  so  tamed 
rn;**  Bometimes  the  np- 

pvt  of  the  hoM  was 
n  "baling  over  the 
ter."     Of  the  ribbon 

gxtenaiTely  used  he 
a  tiiey  were  "  first  at 
edes'kjiees.then  at  the 
at,  ilieii  at  the  hands, 
t  about  tbe  neck." 
di  u  the  description  of 
flnt  ad  vent  of  a  fashion 
t   afterwarda   became 

vonl  in  England  after  the  restoration  of  the  king. 
'3m  dreaaea  worn  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  by  the  qoieter 
Btiy  gmdef<^ks  may  be  seen  in  the  cut  here  engraved;  it  ii 


2S6 

coped  from  the  tomb  of  Joo&Cliu  SMberercU.  ^pd  EbuiMh  \m 
wife,  dated  1663.  in  Morlej  Church.  Dear  Deritj.  Hie  gcnllenMI  I 
weftTS  a  plun  cap  with  a  irhil«  border,  ■  lug*  coflar.  doak,  nd 
doablet  of  equaUj  mi>de«t  yreteuaoaa ;  and  kia  lady  nuglit  ns  w0k 
a  Quakeress  in  plaimuaa,  the  long  black  vefl  abe  wean  being  alindit 
momutic,  and  partiallj  concealing  Ihe  snwU  black  bond  bwirat^ 
which  waa  tied  undpr  the  chin,  and  waa  one  of  the  pn»d|Ml  peni> 
liarities  in  female  eostnme  during  the  time  of  CnxnweU.  Thej  mat, 
no  donbt,  good,  sincere,  unpretending  kind  of  people,  w^ 

"  Shook  thai  bad*  «t  lolki  in  tondoB," 

and  kept  ^eren  tenerar  of  their  way  with  a  fiim  ivflataoceof  aeir 
faaluoiis  and  "  Freodi  kickshaws." 

The  lodiE's  of  the  cvort  are  so  well  known  by  th«  paintings  of  Ltly. 
that  their  elegant  and  graceful  cosltone  need  only  be  aUiided  to  hoc 
Mr.  Planche  has  happily  deaoribed  it  in  a  few  wtirda :  "  A  nadisd 
negligence,  an  elegant  dAhabille,  la  the  prerailiiig  chanctCT'  of  the 
coatcme  in  which  they  are  neaily  all  rcprwent^ ;  their  gloscy  line- 
leta  escaping  from  a  simple  baodeaa  of  pearU,  or  adorned  by  a  ibd^ 
roee,  fall  in  graceful  proftukm  upon  anowy  ncckj,  anreiled  by  e* 
the  traasparent  kwn  of  the  band  or  the  partlet ;  and  the  fair  n 
ano,  bare  to  the  elbow,  recltnea  upon  the  Totuptnona  satin  pettieaiV 
while  the  gown  of  the  a 
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etting  cnriorities,  at  Fryor's  Bank,  Fulham.  The  taste  for  these 
fimmea  and  baskets  was  great  at  this  time,  and  fair  ladies  frequently 
■miued  themselves  in  their  construction,  and  probably  the  good- 
hearted  Nelly  herself  may  have  fabricated  this  figure.  In  the  ori- 
ginal the  lady's  petticoat  is  blue ;  her  gown  is  red,  the  sleeves  are 
tamed  up  with  white  and  secured  by  a  bow ;  she  wears  a  plain  col- 
lar, and  her  hur  is  decorated  with  pink  bows,  and  falls  in  rich  clus- 
ters on  her  neck.  There  is  a  spice  of  the  Puritan  rigidity  in  this 
eostnme  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  half  of  Charles's  reign. 

The  ladies'  ludr  was  curled  and  arranged  with  the  greatest  art, 
and  they  frequently  set  it  off  with  "heart-breakers,"  or  artificial 
eorls,  and  sometimes  it  was  arranged  at  the  sides  of  the  head  on 
wires.  £andle  Holme,  in  his  curious  volume  on  heraldry,  gives  the 
accompanying  figure  of  a  lady,  with  "  a  pair  of  locks 
and  curls,"  which  he  tells  us  were  "  in  great  fashion 
about  the  year  1670."  He  says,  *'  they  dire  false  locks, 
•et  on  wyres,  to  make  them  stand  at  a  distance  from 
the  head ;  aa  the  fardingales  made  their  clothes  stand 
oat  in  Qoeen  Elizabeth's  reign."  Sometimes  a  string 
of  pearls,  or  an  ornament  of  ribbon,  was  worn  on  the  head ;  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  reign  hoods  of  various  kinds  were  in  fashion. 
Aboot  the  same  time  patching  and  painting  the  face  became  more 
common ;  and  the  bosom  was  so  exposed  that  a  book  was  published, 
entitled  A  Jusi  and  Seasonable  Reprehension  of  Naked  Breasts  and 
Skamldert,  with  a  preface  by  Bichard  Baxter.* 

Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  has  given  many  curious  particulars  relating 
to  dress-t    He  notes  down  his  wearing  apparel  with  all  the  gusto  of 

*  Tbe  length  to  wbich  these  worthy  divines  carried  their  exhortations  and 
may  be  guetsed  at  by  the  following  passage  in  a  curious  little  lx)ok  called 
'«  Vamitjf;  or  ike  Voice  ofQod  agaiuet  the  monstrous  sin  of  Pride  in 
Apparel,  1683.  The  writer  asks, — "  Ladies,  shall  I  send  you  to  the 
Bojal  Exchange,  where  a  greater  than  an  angel  has  kept  open  shop  for  these 
■  ■tuen  hundred  yean  and  more,  and  has  incomparably  the  best  choice  of  CTcrj- 
Amg  jou  can  aak  for?  And  because  he  sells  the  best  penn^-worths,  himself  de- 
ieenia  to  eall»  What  do  you  lack  ?  what  do  you  buy  i  and  ath-ises  you  to  buy  of 
liww-  ImA,  hast  thou  any  mantoes  for  ladies,  made  after  tliine  own  fashion, 
vUdi  ihall  corer  all  their  naked  shoulders,  and  breast,  and  necks,  and  adorn 
di— >  all  over?  Where  are  they  ?  Berelations  iii.  18  brings  them  forth.  There 
thoy  are^  ladiei;  and  cheap  too,  at  your  own  price,  and  will  wear  for  ever;  and 
with  tl««  good  property,  that  they  thoroughly  prevent  the  shame  of  your  nake<l- 
ii^iff  ftom  appearing ;  and  if  you  stoutly  pass  away,  and  take  tbem  not  with  you, 
if  then  be  a  God  in  heayen,  you'll  pass  naked  into  hell  to  all  eternity !" 
f  P^pyi  waa  Seoetary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  so  moved  in  first-rate  society, 
fraqnantlj  at  court 
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B  the  fasluoii  after  the  ptafrne  is  done,  as  to  periwigs,  for  nobody 
in  dare  to  buy  any  hair,  for  fear  that  it  had  been  cut  off  the  heads 

*  people  dead  with  the  plagae."  These  periwigs  were  ezccsaiTelf 
sliked  by  the  clergy,  who  iuTeighed  againat  them  in  their  Bermona: 
.  the  curious  little  book  quol«d  in  the  not«  on  p.  257,  the  author, 
leaking  of  the  fopi,  and  "the  charges  they  are  at  for  their  poles," 
yi :  "  Our  ancestors  were  wiiior  than  we,  who  kept  thia  tax  in  their 
wketa,  which  helpt  to  maintain  their  tables ;  and  woold  hardly 
LTe  eaten  a  cram,  had  they  found  but  an  hair  in  their  dish ;  while 
B  are  curling  and  powdering  up  ten  thousand,  that  fly  into  our 
cmth*  all  dinner,  and  cannot  make  a  meal  in  peace  for  them."  But, 
I  Granger  tells  us :  "It  was  ohaerred  that  a  periu ig procured  many 
mons  a  respect,  and  even  veneration,  which  they  were  strangers 
I  before,  and  to  which  they  had  not  the  least  claim  irom  their  per- 
oal  merit.  The  judges  (uid  physicians,  who  thoroughly  under- 
ood  this  magic  of  the  wig,  gave  it  all  the  adTOntagc  of  length  as 
ell  as  aice." 

October  8, 1666,  Pepys  writes :  "  The  king  hath  yesterday  in  eoun< 
1  declared  his  resolution  of  setting  a  fashion  for  clothes,  which  he 
ill  nerer  alter;"  and  on  the  loth  of  the  same  month  he  says: 
nda  day  tiie  king  begun  to  put  on  hia  vest,  and  I  did  see  seTcral 
mona  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Commons  too,  great  courtiers, 
ho  are  in  it ;  heing  a  long  cassock  close  to  the  body,  of  long  cloth, 
td  pinked  with  white 
Ik  under  it,  and  a  coat 
rer  it,  and  the  legs  ruf- 
sd  wiUi  white  ribbon, 
ke  a  pigeon's  leg ;  and 
Mm  dte  whole  I  wish 

*  king  may  keep  it,  for 
ia  a  Teiy  fine  and  bsnd- 
me  garment."* 
The  cnt  of  Charles  II. 
id  aeonrtier,  here  fpvea , 
copied  from  the  fron- 
ipieee  to  21e  Cour- 
tr'i  Calling,  and  de- 
ets  die  plainer  costume 

*  Charles  alined  tho  trimming  of  thji  iim>  Ti'ry  auon ;  for,  lunkr  October 
.  Pcpys  mjt,  "  The  court  ii  full  of  vest* ;  onlj  my  lord  8(.  Albani  not  pinkpd, 
AphinbUck;  and  thej  uj  the  kiog  ujb,  the  pinking  upon  while  miikea  them 
(k  too  modi  lika  magpie*,  and  hath  be>pok«ii  one  uf  plain  Telvet." 
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For  i  domi  of  bmst  buttoni     . 

Fur  10  judi  of  rich  l)roc<ido  at  Sfli.  ppr  jui 

For  8  jaidi  of  lat4?atTing  to  tine  the  coat,  brtwrhps,  and  drnnvra, 

■t  8(.  per  yard 

For  m.  pmir  of  bUc  stockingg    .,, 

Fur  an  embroidered  brlt  and  gartrn 

For  36  fwdi  of  warlet  Ggured  ribbon,  at  ISd.  por  yard  .... 

For  36  y arda  of  (econd  Hitlin,  at  5d.  per  jnrd 

Fur  75  yard)  of  •carlrl  and  Bilver  Iwiit 

For  93  Tardi  of  aciulrt  and  lilv^r  Tellam  laec.  for  eoal  and  cbii- 

nona,  at  IBi.  jht  nrd 

Fot4  yardi  J  of  narrow  Uee  forbutlOD-holCB 

For  1  piece  of  KSrlct 

For  a  blork  bearer  hat 

For  a  warlet  ood  iUtct  edginft  to  the  hat 

For  36  juda  of  Korlet  laOktj  ribbon 

Totall  ia    ...    En  15    0." 

Tbe  dress  of  &  gentleman,  at  the  end  of  tte  present  period  will  be 
veU  illustrated  by  the  fine  full-length  cIHgy, 
in  Winchester  Catbedral,  of  John  Clobery, 
who  died  1687.  His  irig  is  ample,  and  is  but- 
moonted  hj  a  hunting-rap,  the  origin  of  those 
■till  worn  fay  jockeys;  his  loose  neck-clotb 
Uli  orer  his  coat,  which  is  closely  buttoned 
to  the  chin,  and  is  richly  embroidered  over 
all  the  seams  with  gold  lace;  the  cufis  arc 
luge,  and  are  also  covered  with  the  same  or- 
Hmmt ;  a  sash  is  tied  round  the  waist ;  he 
wctn  glores  with  large  fringed  tops,  and  tall 
jack-boots.  There  is  a  squareness  and  rigidity 
throughout  the  figure,  which  would  appa- 
mily  disarm  the  most  fastidious  of  fault- 
finders, who  had  compluned,  with  the  author 
of  1683,  quoted  in  the  note,  p.  257,  "  That  in 
wearing  I>ntch  hats  with  French  feathers, 
French  donblets  with  collars  nflcr  the  cus- 
tom of  Spain,  Turkish  coats,  Spanish  hose,  Italian  cloaks,  Venetian 
TBpierB,  with  such-lilfei  we  hod  likewise  stolen  the  vices  and  ex- 
insiii  of  these  countries,  which  we  did  imitate  natural." 

Of  tha  ladiea'  dress,  during  the  same  short  reign,  it  may  be  said 
that  simplicity  was  its  chief  ehoTHctcriBtic,  and  that  it  varied  in  no 
degree  from  that  worn  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ptenouB  reign. 
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The  ordinary  dresses  of  the  commonalty  were  of  simpier  fasluon. 
Thus,  in  the  comedy  called  The  Factiom  CiHzen,  1686,  a  fop  fron 
the  west-end  of  London  is  thus  told  how  to  disguise  himself  ii  t 
steady  citizen :  **  Off  with  your  clothes,  your  sword,  wig,  aod  bat; 
put  yourself  nimbly  into  a  black  suit  of  grogram  below  the  knees,  t 
broad  skirted  doublet,  a  girdle  about  the  middle,  and  a  short  Uad[ 
cloak  squirted  down  before  with  black  taffity ;  a  broad  brim'd  hi^ 
with  a  great  twisted  hat-band,  with  a  rose  at  the  end  of  it  Tov 
hair  is  slink  enough,  and  of  the  precise  cut,  without  your  periwig." 

The  female  citizens  are  described  in  "  green  aprons  and  groganm 
gowns  or  petticoats,  with  little  rings  upon  their  foreheads,  a  itnik 
hood,  and  a  narrow  diminutive  colverteen  pinner,  that  makes  thai 
look  so  saint-like."  But  when  dressed  in  Sunday  finery  they  wgtii 
their  betters.  One  is  described  as  "perfumed  with  rose-eskaiii 
flaunting  tower  on  her  head,  and  all  those  shining  pimples  in  Itfr 
face  hidden  under  black  patches ;  a  yellow  hood,  and  a  Tinrd  to 
keep  herself  unknown." 

The  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  its  other  memben,  U 
come  to  a  definite  arrangement  in  their  costume  as  a  TiokMi 
clergy,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  while  EH* 
both  still  sat  upon  the  throne;  and  there  remains  little  to  sijoi    j 
this  head  during  the  entire  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  because,  once  bA    i 
it  became  little  liable  to  the  changes  that  capricious  fashion  occt*   \ 
sioned  in  secular  habits ;  thus  we  find  the  same  dresses  displayed  hj 
the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  as  were  worn  at  the  aocenoi 
of  James  I.,  the  exceptions  to  so  general  a  remark  being  merely  tk 
shape  of  a  cap  or  band,  which  varied  a  little  in  course  of  years.  Yfli 
during  the  reign  of  James,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  BefSv- 
mation,  a  growing  dislike  was  felt  by  the  generality  of  persons  to 
any  garments  showily  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Church  of  Bome; 
and  a  popular  song,  describing  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  St  F^'ii 
in  March,  1620,  sneers  at 

"  Tho  priests  in  their  copes,  like  so  many  popes." 

Archbishop  Laud,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
external  pomp  of  the  Church ;  and  to  his  love  of  this  clerical  diiplsf 
may  be  traced  one  reason  for  the  strong  opposition  he  met  with :  tad 
the  distinctive  simplicity  of  modem  clerical  costume  may  be  said  to 
(late  from  the  Great  Revolution,  when  the  last  traces  of  gaudj  sp* 
parel  left  the  Anglican  Church,  which  had  lingered  there  from  tbf 
Komish  one. 
As  a  fiuo  example  of  the  costume  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Chnxt^ 
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jntt  prerioiu  to  tluB  period,  tlie  bnaa  of  Samnel  Raranrtt,  Arcb- 

bUhop  ofTorlc.wIio  died  in  1631,  and  is  buried  in  Cliigirell  Church, 

Ebwx,  is  here  copied  from  Mr.  Waller's  engraviog.     There  arc 

manj  points  in  which  this  efBgy  is  curious : 

the  Bqaare-cut  beard  is,  as  Bandlc  Holme  tells 

w,  "the  broad  or  catkedral  htard,  so  called 

because  bishops  and  grave  men  of  the  Church 

anciently  did  weor  such  bearJe."    The  mitre 

oS  the  bishop  is  of  a  bowed  form ;  and  tlic 

head  of  the  trrozier  is  ornamented  by  a  simple 

nwe.     A  Terj  elegant  cope  corers  the  rest  of 

tlie  dress,  but  it  is  free  of  anj- figures  of  saintEi, 

or  iiucnptions ;  a  flowing  arabesque  of  (lowers 

and  leaves  oecnpjing  the  entire  surface.    Be- 

imth  thia  appean  the  chimere,  and  under 

that  the  rochet  te,  alightlj  ornamented  round 

the  top  and  bottom. 

The  Iter.  Jolm  Jebb.  in  that  chapter  of  his 
work  on  the  Choral  Service  devoted  to  a  eon- 
mdetation  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Church, 
■ajri,  "The  cope  or  vestment  has  now  fallen 
into  almost  total  disuse,  being  retained  only 
it  Westminster  Ahbcj  at  eoronationB,  when 
■11  the  prebendaries  are  rested  in  copes,  as  well 
as  the  prelates  who  then  officiate.  The  ancient  copes,  used  till  some 
tine  in  the  last  century,  still  exist  at  Durhsju ;  and  nt  Westminster, 
■1  tradition  infonns  ub,  they  were  nsed  till  about  the  same  time. 
We  hnve  sufficient  evidence  from  doenments,  that  not  only  in  cnthe- 
dralc,  but  also  in  the  univeraity  colleges,  etc.,  they  were  in  common 
use  till  at  least  the  Great  Kchi'llion."  Mr.  Jebb  qnoten  nsi  autho- 
rities: "Arehbiahop  Cranmer,  at  the  consccrotion  of  a  bishop  in 
1550,  wore  mitio  and  cope,  and  the  assistant  bishops  had  copes  and 
pastoral  stave*  (Lifi,  b.  ii.  chap.  24).  Tlierc  were  copes  in  Lambeth 
Chapel  ever  since  the  Reformation  {Ltimr»  Troxhlei'.  p.  3I0J.  Tht-y 
were  worn  on  some  occasions  hyall  ;>re!ipnt.  as  iu  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Chapel  on  St.  George's  day,  and  in  certain  colleges.  In  l.~i<i-l  iFar- 
ker's  U/e,  b.  ii.  chap.  26)  they  were  worn  by  the  oflicials  nnd  the 
■Histant  priests  at  Canterbury  on  comiininion-days.  An-hbi.fhop 
Williams  furnished  the  chapel  of  Lincoln  College  with  eopea  (Life). 
In  LoK^t  Trouhlet,  etc.,  p.  33.  they  are  mentioned  as  bein)(  in  use  at 
Winefaeater,  and  at  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge.  Also  they  wem 
ordered  fur  the  Prini'e's  Ctiapel.  in  Spain,  by  Janiei>  I.  (Hcylin's 


[>.  I) ;  nnil  by  Charles  I.  for  the  Chapel  H.tyal  b 
li.  ii.  pari  :!)."  Allliough  tlip  cropr  be  an  anrifQt  i^ar- 
I  ili.ll  ill!  gumptuimmiioilitii-atiouaiid  eh()nuu-3«  vu 
'iit'tiT-tiiiii-H,  nu J  ori}:iiiatO(l  in  that  plL'thoraof  y<'wiT 
li  nfllii'tcil  the  Calholii-  Cbiin-h.  and  nhiih  made  iM 
:ill  linu's  olijci-tii'iiaWi.'  in  the  vjos  of  all  nhj  toii-J 
I-  il  shoiilil  most  bo  sivii. 
. — on  till'  dutrufoll  oC  iDouarctiy  aad.  the  establii'lirJ 


,■  l>i>! 


I'niliiiiiipei'uliartoi-liTifalnwlume:  aud  ilicirpreai.'bn» 
l'1-iiii  tloublt'i.'  nii.i  i-loaks  with  small  Geiii-va  banJj.aaJ 
loir  driiuiii'iaiii.111  of  any  fashion  for  the  cln^B 
,\>rbi-l  has  maile  Iiis  DUlrnehJ  Purilim.  ffho  ei- 
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as  -■  iii:irk»  of  the  Boa«t."  to  h 
1^'•Te  triiiiineil  at  eloiio  a»  thei 
r  1'ln^la;id  had.  a;  nre  hare  noticed.  ^'^ 
■.\A  irimini'd  fijitarc.  GraTi:;er.  in  his  S- 
w  r>-,  v-r,l-.-.l  Ihe  Kiyini:  of  the  Kt'v.  J.J 
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pictured  them.  These  li^nires  are  valuable  for  tlio  idea  they  give 
of  tLe  generally  approved  costume,  which  seems  to  hit  **  ]iropriety  " 
exceedingly  well,  having  just  enough  straightnoss  and  primness  to 
latufj  the  Puritan,  with  a 
little  piquant  touch  of  the 
fashion,  to  gild  the  pill  with 
tho6e  who  wished  not  to 
look  too  smgnlar  and  unlike 
the  rest  of  ^e  world.  The 
Dissenter's  dress  is  in  no 
degree  different  from  the 
piain  ordinary  one  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Charles  I.'s  reign. 
The  Presbyterian  is  dressed 
in  boots  that  are  in  the  ex- 
treme of  fashionable  incon- 
Teuience,  and  his  breeches 
are  ornamented  with  rows  of 
points  that  would  not  dis- 
grace an  exquisite ;  his  dark  cloak,  tight  vest,  and  narrow  cuffs,  how- 
erer,  endeavour  to  compensate  for  this ;  while  the  narrow  plain  band 
that  snrroimds  his  neck  is  what  no  "  saint "  of  the  day  could  object 
to;  and  the  close  black  skull-cap  of  velvet  would  satisfy  the  "  triers  " 
mentioned  in  Hudibras,  who,  judging  by 

"  Black  caps  underlaid  with  whi(4^, 
Give  certain  guess  at  inward  light." 

A  writer  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for  1779,  speaking  of  the  dis- 
like the  more  rigid  Puritans  had  to  long  hair,  which  *'  was  frequently 
declaimed  against  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  was 
eonsidered  as  a  subject  of  disgrace,"  adds :  "  The  gloomy  emigrants 
who  fled  from  England  and  other  parts,  about  that  period,  to  seek 
in  tlie  wilds  of  America  a  retreat  where  they  might  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences,  among  other  whimsical  tenets  carried 
to  tiieir  now  settlements  an  antipathy  against  long  hair ;  and  when 
they  became  strong  enough  to  publish  a  code  of  laws,  wo  find  the 
following  curious  article  as  a  part  of  it:  *It  is  a  circumstance  uni- 
versally  acknowledged,  that  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  after 
the  manner  of  immoral  persons  and  of  the  savage  Indians,  can  only 
have  been  introduced  into  England  but  in  sacrilegious  contempt  of 
the  express  command  of  God,  who  declares  that  it  is  a  shameful 
practice  for  any  man  who  has  the  least  care  for  his  soul  to  wear  long 
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hair.  As  this  aliominatioD  excites  the  indifttaation  of  all  pioni  per- 
sons, n-f,  ilii-  iiiiiiiistrateB,  in  our  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Uth,  io 
expressly  uiul  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn  the  impioiu 
cmluiti  of  ii'tling  the  hair  grow, — a  cuBtom  which  we  look  upoo  to 
be  very  iiulL'i-cnt  and  di^lioiicst,  which  horribly  diBgniaes  men,  and 
ig  olTi'nsivo  ti)  niodoBt  and  sober  persons,  inasmuch  as  it  compU 
gixid  inniiiii'rs.  We  therefore,  being  justly  incensed  against  tbi* 
tii'niLdnlous  <'iistoni,  do  desire,  advise,  and  earnestly  request  all  t)ie 
elciiTS  of  our  continent  zealously  to  show  their  aversion  to  tbii 
oilious  ))rai-ticc ;  to  exert  all  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  a- 
]Hi'ialIy  to  take  rare  that  the  members  of  their  churches  be  not  in- 
fui'ted  with  it ;  in  order  that  those  persons  who,  notwithstanding 
tlicM'  rigorous  prohihitiona  and  the  means  of  eorrection  that  shall 
be  ui<<-d  on  lliis  aeeount,  shall  still  persist  in  this  eustom,  shall  hsce 
bt'th  (toiI  and  man  at  the  same  time  against  them.' " 

At  a  hitrr  jHTiod  of  Cromwell's  rule  wo  find  that  long  hair  gradn- 
ally  ])e;;an  to  make  its  appearance  among  the  clergy,  one  or  two  of 
the  most  eminent  wore  it  so  constantly,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  and 
ilislikiiigs  of  those  enthusiasts  who  gave  vent  to  suspicions  of  the 
soundness  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  indulged  the  growth  of  it. 
I  liavc  niiticrd.  in  page  251,  the  fashionable  exterior  of  John  Owen, 
l)<-an  rif  Clirist  Cliuri'h  in  1632,  when  Puritanism  was  at  its  height; 
:im]  during;  t'Mmivcll's  reign  most  of  the  dirincs  became  reconciled 
til  Imir  (;!:<  llii'y  wore  immediately  after  to  wigs) ;  Cromwell  himseif. 
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sqiiarcr  and  flatter  tlian  that  worn  by  Latimer:  it  liaiigs  over  the 
forehead  in  a  broader  fashion,  while  that  part  which  surrounds  the 
back  of  the  head  fits  still  more  closely ;  the  laxity  of  the  upper  por- 
tion, and  its  increased  width,  would  naturaUy  suggest  the  insertion 
of  something  to  stiffen  and  hold  it  out,  so  as  to  prevent  its  falling 
too  low  upon  the  face ;  and  hence  came  tlic  square  top  of  the  aca- 
demic cap,  which  now  appears  to  be  an  useless  addition,  the  under 
portion  or  skull-cap  to  which  it  is  afHxcd  inclosing  the  head  as 
tightly  ns  the  Puritanic  velvet  one. 

The  figure  in  front  of  the  bishop  gives  us  the  ordinary  dress  of  a 
dei^man  from  a  print  dated  1680.  It  requires  little  explanation ; 
the  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  ita  low  crown,  was  then  not  a  mark  of 
humility,  as  it  might  now  be  considered,  but  was  the  fashionable 
hat,  as  worn  by  the  gentry,  although  the  clergy  and  the  Quakers 
have  generally  affected  **  broad-brims,"  as  having  lo9s  vanity  in  their 
expanaiTencss.  His  flowing  peruke  is  also  in  the  first  fashion ;  for, 
indeed,  the  clergy  of  Charles  II.'s  time  were  not  remarkable  for  a 
dislike  to  secular  dandyisms.  Wood  has  related  an  anecdote  of  one, 
which,  while  it  shows  the  foppery  of  the  cler^man,  shows  a  greater 
degree  of  right  thinking  in  Charles  II.  on  this  subject  than  one 
would  be  inclined  to  expect  from  a  king  who  placed  four-and-twenty 
fiddlen  in  the  Chapel  Boyal,  to  perform  the  Church-service  instead 
of  the  organist.*  He  says  that  "2^athaniel  Vincent,  D.D.,  chaplain 
in  ordinazy  to  the  king,  preached  before  him  at  Newmarket,  in  a 
long  periwig  and  hoUand  sleeves,  according  to  the  then  fashion  for 
gentlemen :  and  that  his  Majesty  was  so  offended  at  it,  that  he  com- 
manded the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  to  see  the  statutes  concerning  decency  of  apparel  put 
in  execution,  which  was  done  accordingly." 

The  remainder  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  clergyman  of  our  cut,  it 
wiU  be  perceived,  varies  but  little  from  that  now  worn ;  the  narrow 
band  has,  in  its  progress  toward  the  days  of  our  own  century,  dege- 
nerated into  "  two  little  bibs  "  beneath  the  chin.f  The  gown  worn 
IS  the  academic  gown ;  the  sleeves  are  not  full  to  the  wrist,  but 

•  This  originated  Tom  D*L'rfi'j*8  song  of  "  Four-und-twcnty  Fiddlora  all  of 


•• 


^  "The  bsndB,  though  of  no  anricnt  origin,  not  porhnps  in  tlicir  prf*Mnt  fonn 
dating  higfapr  than  the  Beatoratiou  (as  lucd  in  the  English  Church),  nn>  nol)iin>; 
more  than  a  modification  of  tho  collar  coinindn  to  all  dnswes  in  former  tiim>H. 
Tbey  are  still  worn  by  lawyers,  and  by  clerg^incn  nlwnys,  but  often  hy  parish 
deriu,  and  onght  to  be  by  all  graduates  at  Ictist  in  tho  univrrnities.  Fonuerly 
imdergradnato  members  also  wore  thorn,  nsrlo  the  scholars  of  some  cf.tlleges  still, 
H'lnchester  ioT  examph*."-  -  Rft*.  J.  Jthb. 
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tiglilcu  midu'n}'  from  that  to  tho  elbow ;  white  cuOb  sanOQiid  tJie 
linri(l.-<.  ntiil  ii  lar^o  I'assock  beneath  the  gon-n  is  fastened  round  tho 
«■ai^'t :  t)ic  wliiile  ilri'SB  \i  of  black,  and  gives  the  "  true  pffigy  "  of » 
i'li'rt;ymnii  of  lliosi'  ilnys,  when  it  wa«  uaiifll  for  the  Churph  to  di*> 
tiii;:ui^li  ils  itu'iiilnTd  by  a.  rostume  not  confined  irithin  its  irall* 
only,  and  only  wi>ni  while  olliriatiii);  in  its  Bcn'icc,  but  iu  which  it 
was  usual  for  llicin  eonstniitly  to  appear.  Coloucl  Blood,  when  he 
made  an  ultoin)i(  nt  stt'ulinK  tlie  crown  from  the  Tower,  wore  the 
dri'ss  of  a  i-liTiiyniaii ;  and  when  ho  visited  the  keepers  of  theepown- 
jewel.'t,  always  left  tliciii  "  with  a  canonical  benediction :"  and  thii 
lie  did  03  u  ell  li>  diKurm  Buspicion  of  his  puq>osc,  as  to  be  enabled 
to  eoui'cal  his  ]iri'i-iinui  prize  in  the  folds  of  hia  gown  aa  bo  pMseU 
llie  wnnh'm.Tl  llio  j;iiti>s. 

"Th(';;rjitli')Hr.*jiof  the  long  robe,"  as  lawjcrs  arc  nome times  called, 
liad  ln'i'oiiii'  jiri'fly  well  Used  in  their  costume  at  the  end  of  ihe 
Sliiarl  dynasty.  They  liiid,  however,  not  rcaelied  tliat  quiet  solem- 
nity of  dr<'.4i)  for  wjiii'h  they  ore  conspicuous,  without  some  Etringeut 
rules,  which  liiid  been  applied  as  curba  to  their  fashionable  propen- 
sitiea  for  some  lon^'  lime.  Tliua  wc  are  told :  "  In  the  32d  of  Henry 
A'lII.  an  order  was  made  in  the  Inner  Temple,  that  the  pentlemra 
i>f  that  coinpaiiy  ^liould  refomi  themselves  in  their  eut  or  dis^niiKil 
apiinrfl.  and  not  wear  hny  biardf;  and  that  the  treasurer  of  ihit 
iMiirt  slinuld  eoiifiT  with  the  other  treasurers  of  court  for  auunifonn 
refiiruialion.  and  to  know  the  justices' opinion  therein.    In  Lincok'l 
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fiddle  Temple  an  order  was  made,  in  the  fonrtli  or  fifth 
)  reign,  that  none  of  that  aocietf  should  wear  great 
tiwir  hoae,  &tler  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  Almain  (Ger- 
I,  or  lawn  apon  their  caps,  or  cat  doublets,  on  pun  of 
.  id.,  and  for  the  second  offence  the  offender  to  be  ex- 

B  of  lawyers  here 
ected  from  Hol- 
ug  of  the  coro- 
inion  of  King 

in  1660.  The 
e  is  one  of  the 
le  King's  Bench 
if  the  Exchequer 
f  habited):  the 
id  fiat  cap  look 
those  worn  bj 
>f  the  Church; 
est  flow  of  hair 
oks  into  insigni- 
re  the  modem 
■esched  the  bar  and  pdpit  during  this  reign,  and  has 
relinquished  by  either,  the  law  dignitaries  still  preserv- 
9  fullest  and  gravest  amplitude.  The  collar,  a  plun 
'  of  lawn,  is.  with  the  peculiarities  above  spoken  of,  the 
ifference  to  be  detected  in  the  costume  of  this  figure  and 

ttie  present  time.  His  companion  also  wears  a  gown, 
I  the  official  dress  of  many  public  officers.  He  is  "  the 
or,"  and  he  wears  the  ordinary  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
if  the  day ;  his  long  gown,  richly  ornamented  with  gold 
;tons,  preserves  an  ajicient  feature  of  dress — the  useless 
re — which  may  still  be  seen  on  official  costume,  as  well 

of  die  universities.    Hia  gloves  are  richly  fringed  round 
[  the  entire  dreaa  has  rather  a  comfortable  and  costly 
t  Mcrificing  any  convenience  in  the  amplitude  of  trailing 
eavy  fur  trimmings. 
iJemen  of  the  faculty  "  may  also  claim  a  little  of  our  at- 

towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
ly  were  not  distinguished  by  any  great  peculiarity  of 

graver  cut  and  colonr  of  their  dresses  being,  with  their 
oanec,  their  chief  mark  of  distinction.    It  will  be  seen, 
•  ^iboii'a  HUtorg  ef  tkt  Imu  (^  Ccmrt. 
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lioivovor,  by  n  gluncc  at  the  cut,  that  they  adopted  a  Teiy  gn^e  cfl 


tumc  prcvio 


s  (o  the  Bestoration.  The  ori^^nalB  from  whicb  ihrj 
ore  copied  ocenr  upon  the 
tiUe-page  of  n  rare  Hitiricil 
pamphlet  of  1641,  bearing 
the  title  of  A  Dreaae.  or 
Naea  fi^m  ffeU,  tcilk  a 
relation  cif  ike  grtat  6oi 
Pluto  mddenlif  Jailing  lirk 
hy  reaton  of  tki*  pmrnl 
Parliatnenl ;  in  which  tli« 
"  old  gentlemftD  "  is  depict- 
ed ill  in  bed,  with  a  wrou^t 
nightcap  upon  his  head,  uid 
a  fire  beneath  hia  b«d,  air 
tended  by  three  learned 
physicians,  two  of  whom  ire 
have  the  honour  of  intio- 
(luoLiii^  here  as  f^ood  examplea  of  their  profeBBion.  One  wean  a  clow 
rnp ;  thi:  other,  a  pnritanical-Iooking  hat :  tho  latter  gentlemin 
drcBscd,  or  ratht'r  enveloped,  in  a  loose  gown,  gathered  round  the 
nci'k,  and  tlieui'e  flowing  to  tho  feet  as  UDCODfined  as  a  poet's  fancj. 
ITiA  [collar  and  oiifTa  are  Bcrupulonaly  plain ;  hia  beard  and  moiuls- 
ehiuR  are  trimnicd  in  the  fashion  immortalized  by  Charlea  L's  adop- 
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bA  from  a  charter  of  the  Leather-aellen'  Company,  in  tlis 

Jamet  I.    Tbej  wear  "the  cit;  flat  cap,"  gmall  rufiii,  and 

ms  trimined  with  fur,  having  hanging  aleevea.    Any  oii« 

nt  with  the  livery 

U  worn  will  see  that 

Itwed  little  or  no- 

ita  progreaa  toward 

.  tame.     The  moat 

loint  in  the  costume 

licted  IB  the  parti- 

.    hood,  which    is 

iTer  the  right  shoal- 

I  ia  fastened  across 

it :  it  LH  the  last  re- 

I  ancient  hood,  with 

ent  "  tippet,"  that 

o  fiuhion  about  the 

Henry  VI.  (see  p. 

liey  are  still  worn 

ECni^ts  of  the  Garter,  and  are  also  used  in  the  inTestitiire 

•ring-in  of  the  members  of  some  ciric  companies.    The 

;  or  cap  was  to  cover  the  head ;  the  skirts  appended  to  it  to 

nd,  and  keep  the  neck  warm  ;  while  the  tippet  was  wound 

le  neck  to  secure  the  cap  when  thrown  ofl*:  this,  of  course, 

mgiDal  intention,  hence  itwas  tennedaciij^inj'-^:^;  it  had 

i>  be  tued,  and  to  be  made  large  enongh  to  be  useful,  long 

10  time  of  which  we  now  speak. 

.veoy  of  London  were  anciently  diatingnished  by  a  pecolia- 

MMtnme,  and  its  colour  denoted  the  company  to  which  the 

wkmged.    So  mention  of  these  "liverieB  "  occurs,  however, 

lie  tims  of  Edward  I.     When  that  king  rode  m  procewion 

Loodon  in  1329,  alter  his  marriHge  at  Canterbury,  six  hnn- 

tbo  citizens  of  London  rode  with  the  rest,  in  one  livery  of 

white,  with  the  cognisances  of  their  mysteries  (or  trades) 

ned  on  their  sleeves.     The  members  of  Chancer's  Canter- 

grima  who  were  tradesmen  of  London,  he  describes  as 


Of  a  solemne  uid  greate  fnitenuty.'' 

tlie  Grocers'  Company,  in  1411,  were  distingnished  by  a 
r  Mulet  and  green,  which  was  fourteen  years  afterwards 
to  Mariet  and  black.  The  Leather-sellers,  engraved  above. 
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wear  kiivtis  «f  bki'li  plotli,  trimmed  with  fur;  llie  hoi>d  being  red 
Diul  lilnck,  (>r  t>]irti-L-olouri>d,  as  before  mentiont^  ;  tho  cap  of  dark 
ctulb. 

Ii  wiu  usiinl  witli  tlie  members  of  each  company  to  provide  tliem- 
Hi'lvis  «iuv  a  year  wilh  a  buH  of  livery,  which  was  purchased  bj  the 
H  ardciia,  wlio  liml  a  deposit  of  one  penny  when  it  was  ordered,  forty 
police  more  wlieii  it  was  bought,  and  the  lialanco  whpn  it  was  di-li- 
vei'eil.  It  wiis  usual  for  the  Lord  ^faj-or  to  have  a  distinct  livery  of 
Ilis  (AMI  rulyiirs;  nud  any  member  of  the  name  company  wiriiinj 
for  il  I'lT  his  own  wi'or,  mi;;ht  obtain  it  by  sendinf;  the  mayor  a  «uni 
of  1111'ni'v  in  a  |>urite  (whieli  must  at  the  least  be  twenty  sbillirif!'. 
wilh  h\^  name,  an  "a  benevolcuee,"  or  part  payment,  for  which  tlu' 
.Mii\i>r  ddiviTed  to  bim  four  yards  of  cloth  foro  gown  "  of  his  own 
livery,"  hIlIcIi  previous  to  l-illi  wa,-! generally  "rayed"  or  striped,* 
The  military  ei»fitume  of  the  Stuart  period  is  chiefly  remarkaWi' 
fiir  the  ^'I'adiiid  abandonment  of  heavy  plate-armonr ;  as  if  the  rcalJr 
iiigi'tiious  remark  of  James  I.  had  been  felt  nnivcrsallj.  and  tW 
w  liieli  we  muA  refer  the  reader  to  p.  159,  merely  noticiuj;  liere  tlo 
fact  of  its  gradual  disuse  in  the  tield.  and  tk 
jp^Jk  consequent  lightness  and  freedom  impirred 

Jft  Jl  to  the  soldier.    It  became  usual  to  wear  oeIt 

the  back  and  breast  plates,  with  overlippiaf 
tuilles  dependent  from  it  to  protect  tlic  tliigU 
leloaeta  for  the  head.     The  t 
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not  lo,  u  tha  back  of  the  figure  and  the  thighs,  which  would,  in 
bet,  be  defended  by  the  position  of  riding,  could  need  no  other  pro- 
tection  in  the  field.  The  Jronl  of  the  thigh  is  covered,  and  the  en- 
tire leg  from  the  knee.  A  bro&d  aword.belt  passes  across  the  chest, 
and  the  plain  fashionable  ooUar  and  long  hwir  repose  pcacefiillj  on 
the  armed  shooldeis. 

Tbe  sort  of  helmets  now  generally  adopted  ma;  be  seen  in  the 
■cetmpanying  group,  selected  from  Skelton's  engravings  of  some  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  S.  K.  Meyrick.  Fig.  1,  of  the  time  of  Charles  I., 


iboira  bow  closely  the  face  was  occasionally  guarded;  the  cheeks 
being  Gorered  by  side-piece*,  a  perforated  Tisor  may  be  drawn  down 
to  OOTCT  the  ftce ;  it  is  here  represented  liflcd,  wilh  the  umbril, 
vUeh  it  Mmething  like  the  peak  of  a  cap.  Fig.  2  is  a  pot-helmet 
if  the  tiine  of  Cromwell,  with  a  fluted  omanicnt  over  the  top,  and  a 
neeptade  for  a  feather  in  front.  It  has  a  broad  rim,  and  eheek- 
piues  on  each  side,  to  which  straps  were  afGied  for  fastening  it  be- 
Bcath  the  chin.  Fig.  3  represents  a  helmet  worn  by  the  harquebu- 
maa  m  ISIS,  to  the  umbril  of  which  is  affiled  a  triple  bar,  which 
fvoteeta  the  face,  and  is  by  no  means  so  heavy  and  confining  as  the 
TMor,  which  was  at  this  period  generally  discardt'd.  Sometimes 
hdmeti  were  worn  with  a  single  bar  only  down  the  centre  of  the 
fcee;  which  could  be  pushed  up  at  pleasure,  and  was  held  firm  when 
down  bj  a  screw  over  the  forehead ;  flexible  ear-pieces  protected  tho 
rtinrki.  and  omlappLng  plates  covered  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Hie  fall-length  portrait  engraved  on  the  following  page  is  copied 
ftom  W.  D.  Fellowes'  HUforieal  Sketchei  of  Charln  I.,  CromvxH, 
Gkarlet  II.,  and  ifte  Frincipal  Feraunagea  of  thai  Period.  It  re- 
prcKDta  Ferdinand  Lord  Fairfax,  the  father  of  the  more  celebrated 
Parliamentary  general,  who  also  served  in  the  same  cause,  and  was 
^mnted  goienU  for  the  county  of  York.  Tho  only  articles  of  ar- 
aoor  ho  wean  appear  to  be  the  cuirass  and  gauntlets.  His  buff 
coat  and  alaoTM  are  apparently  ornamented  by  emhroideij,  with  the 


addition  of  rows  of  smaU  paSi  inr- 
nmnding  tbe  «leeve ;  liu  brMchet  ip- 
pFHr  to  be  alto  of  buff  leathtT  from 
tlu'ir  rigidil J ;  lar>;e  boote.  wiiU  wid* 
t-\>f.  eiiCH^p  Ilia  le^a  and  feet ;  the  topi 
arf  tuniied  dotrn  and  amamenti^  citu 
lui'i'.  He  bean  tli«  trunclieoDof  aconi- 
niaiidrr,  aiid  a  ruiy  loni;  but  Daira* 
girord  by  liis  side,  hnnipng  to  a  bt\i 
pa^iiiiii:  acrttfg  Lis  breast. 

Tlie  pride  of  tlio  ancient  Enflii!) 
army.  "  ibe  bon  men,"  had  ceased  (l-  Iv 
iiji  i-lroiip  Liipe  by  tLis  time.  Tli(*< 
iiifii.  aci-ordiiig  to  Sir  S.  1{.  Mfjrick. 
■'  « iTi'  laugLi  to  aLoot  at  liutt*'  or  tir- 
get  i  and  the  length  of  the  bow  de]itnid- 
I'd  on  tlie  ht'ii;lit  of  the  archer,  laxli 
true  piv]iorlioii  of  the  human  tijfur*. ;! 
^ — ■  is  fijund  that  the  di»tanee  from  the  wp 
of  the  middJe  finger  of  one  handtoiiiU 
ii'u  at  the  uimoK  exiensiou,  equaht  that  fromihf 
id  lo  the  »oh>(i  of  the  feet,  Now  if  aueh  be  thf 
n  string,  and  the  sliaft  half  that  size  (the  regdir 
't  high  would  u!e  a  eloth-yard  a: 
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eentaxf  the  word  '  Brtilleij '  was  used  in  a  much 
Mnae,  and  comprehended  long-bowB,  cross-boira, 
ni»-bom  i  alao  tcorpiona,  rams,  and  catapults,  which 
aia  Grayorum,  1591)  teils  OB  were  formerlj-  used, 
the  fire-anuB  as  follows :  Cannons,  baBlliaks,  cqIta- 
Mw,  minions,  fowlers,  chambers,  harqnebosse*,  ca- 
pistols,  and  dags.  '  This,'  sajs  he, '  is  the  artiUerie 
he  most  estimation,  and  thej  are  divided  into  great 
nto  Bhot  or  gam ;'  which  proves  that  the  use  of 
en  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  practice  of 

M  time  of  James  I.,  principaUj  consisted  of  pike- 
ten.  "  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  great  reliance  was 
keman,  whose  formidable  weapon  was  eighteen  feet 
Tard,  in  his  Animadvernoiu  of  Warre,  says :  '  So 
B  stand  finne,  although  the  shot  shonld  be  rooted, 
said  the  field  is  trou ;  for  the  whole  strength  of  an 
the  pikes.'  His  armour  was  termed  a  corselet.  An 
tointment  of  a  pikeman  was  a  straight  sword  to  de* 
a  cavalry,  when  he  had  planted  his  pike  opposite  a 
ad  the  wont  of  this  essential  weapon  is  pointed  out 
n,  called  PeUri  Banquet,  written  in  164fi,— 


ft  pikeman  and  musketeer,  here  engraved,  are  oo- 
tatedl646. 
well  with 
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s  limi-  consisted  of  four  corps  :  1.  Lancer",  who 

(■arcfully  in  B  8t«l  nip.  gorj^et,  bruaat  uid  liai'l 

plates,  with  pauldrons.  ri-r<' 

auil  ranibraccs,  and  piuai- 

leia  ;  their  wcapoiu  bviiii; » 

lanee,    aword,   and   piiiiols. 

2.   CuirasEJL-n,    so   tennrJ 

from  tlie  euirnss  worn  w<t 

the  liiilTeiNit,  whose  wpap"'!j* 

were  sword  and  pistols,    'i. 

Ilarquehusiiiers,     timilarlT 

habited  and  amied.  but  hiv- 

-r_    J    ^y^  ing  the  addition  of  a  hiniui- 

[j__     I   \  bu*.  -1.  Ilraf!0Ons.  wliowon' 

I    \  bitfT  coats  nith  deep  tiirti. 

I     I  and    ojven    helmets,  wiiii'h 

-^ir*-'  sometimes  bail  orerlappini 

plates  toproteet  the  cli^'i*. 

e-ipied  fnim  a  print  beariiii;  <Ule 

iveii  their  liistory  thus:  "PnigOiinJ. 

tirst  raised  in  the  Tear  H'ml  br  I'w 

■.I-:      111  the  tinic?  of  I'liarlea  I.  they  wiTe  elaJ  a- 

Iii  Ui:(2  tliey  }iud  in  Kugland  short  nmsVets. wUiA 

backs  by  a  stmp  reaching  nearly  to  their  «hofc 
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ud  Uie  introdvotion  of  the  bayonet,  which  reeeiTed 
m  the  place  of  ita  inreation,  Bayonne,  from  irheooe  it 
daUorerEa. 
■  origmolly  a 
t  wooden  hilt, 
«  poahed  or 

the  month  of 
m  in  fig.  6  ( 
-  tf^^  gnw  iraa 
ire-arm  while 

waa  thus  in- 


tw 


Hah  BoldieTS, 
rWilliamlU. 
Felt  the  heavy 
MongFrencli 
netted  gnna, 
own  were 
d  stopped  up 
ona  tjiej  had 
their  mnzztea 

',  that  they  learned  bow  to  combine  the  foil  e£Bca<7  of 
■•  at  once. 
;  to  page  22S,  the 
he  jeomen  of  the 
ary  Vlll.  may  be 
otrast,  exhibiting 
changes  of  the 
]f  King  Charlea 
.  of  the  guard  has 
lied  from  Hollar's 
coronation.  The 
has  been  changed 
and  feathers ;  the 
■iderably  shorter, 
iooat-breechei  are 
nable  s^le  of  the 
tries  apartiaan  in 
td,  and  a  sword  by 
<  wiD  be  peTceir»l 
nea  now  worn  by 
hs  goaid,  aa  they 
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ihbj  be  seen  at  the  Tower,  or  at  oonrt  on  state  oocuoni, 
nearly  approaches  the  original  eostome. 

By  tho  end  of  the  present  period  Tnrimia  regimenta  of  the  1 
army  hod  been  formed,  whote  names  are  atill  fiuniUar.  Th 
Life  Guards  were  embodied  in  1681  by  Charles,  in  imitation 
French  "gardes  dn  corps,"  originally  consisting  of  gentlei 
family  nho  had  been  conspicnous  for  their  loyalty  in  the  pi 
ciTil  wars.  The  Coldstream  were  embodied  at  that  toim  by  G 
Monk,  in  1660,  and  thence  obtained  their  name.  Bat  aa  thii 
the  necessary  place  for  a  detail  of  anch  memoranda,  which  ai 
treated  on  in  the  lately  published  histories  of  the  British  re^ 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  theae  sources. 
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BLS9  U.  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  death-blow  to  exagge- 
fn  in  male  costume,  when  he  put  on  '*  solemnly  ** — as  Evelyn  in- 
8  us — ^a  long  close  vest  of  dark  cloth,  with  a  determination  never 
Iter  it.  This  determination,  of  course,  Charles  kept  no  better 
fifty  other  determinations  of  a  graver  and  more  important 
.  Yet,  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  cut  given  in  p.  259,  of 
'lea  and  a  courtier  thus  habited,  he  will  see  in  their  costume  the 
nals  of  the  long-skirted  angular  coats  of  the  reign  of  William 
which  have  descended  to  us  with  many  variations,  yet  preserv- 
lieir  real  character  intact,  in  spite  of  their  "  taking  all  shapes 
bearing  many  names." 

le  ribbons,  lace,  feathers,  and  finery  of  the  beaux  who  came  over 
Charles  at  his  restoration,  and  who  must  surely  have  astonished 
K>ber-dres8ed  English  of  the  day  with  their  full-blown  fooleries, 
ined  the  ascendant  during  the  intoxication  of  joy  that  succeeded 
gloomy  reign  of  the  rigid  stifi'-starched  Puritans ;  and  every  man 
id  his  neighbour  in  extravagance,  in  order  to  show  his  perfect 
lorn  from  former  restraints.  A  little  reflection  soon  brought  all 
leir  senses.  The  "merry  monarch"  and  his  friends  carried  their 
frriment "  so  far,  that  the  disgrace  and  impoverishment  of  the 
i  injured  the  land  as  much  as  their  example  injured  the  morals. 
Ii  a  more  sober  looking  at  the  calamities  of  the  country,  which 
Plague,  the  Great  Fire,  and  ill  government  had  made  necessary, 
seemed  to  have  gradually  quieted  down,  and  dropped  one  ribbon 
ird  of  lace  afler  another  from  their  dress,  until  they  could  walk 
it,  and  attend  to  their  business  or  their  politics,  without  having 
r  tlumgfata  too  entirely  engrossed  by  the  coats  they  happened  to 
»  on,  or  the  ornaments  with  which  they  were  bedecked*    The 
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brief  rcisn  of  JnmeB  (tbat  unfortonato  blot  in  tlie  historr  of  our 
rouutrj-)  nas,  like  that  of  his  fatlier,  too  amiouB  a  time  witb  tbp 
niojorilf ,  who  tliouglit  Ipss  of  the  peruke  f  hcj  should  wear  than  of 
the  pafcty  of  tlipir  o«n  heada,  n'hich  were  always  in  danger.  "  The 
lierii[H>n  cravat "  of  Judge  Jefferiea  was,  in  good  truth,  a  •oiry  Bob- 
slitute  for  a  laeed  neckclolh ;  and  every  man  lired  in  fear  of  thia 
ne\r  fasliioii  bi'itig  ])rctiented  to  him  for  his  own  wearing. 

Had  'William  III.  been  a  BorereigD  of  Charlefl  Il.'a  t«mpeTaiiient, 
nnolhiT  oil t burst  of  national  exlravajjanee  might  have  Bucceeded  the 
gli)(>iii  uf  the  yearx  preceding ;  but  he  waa  a,  cold,  formal,  unfashion- 
uble  man  of  buKiiiesii.  and  the  mo8t  fitting  of  all  persona  to  eaam- 
rnge  a  xolemiiity  of  eostume  and  manner;  hence  hie  conrt  was  never 
reinarliable  for  jjlilter  or  gaiety  ;  and  the  blessings  we  enjoy  by  the 
eximl.'iioti  of  llie  Stuarts  eome  to  ub  consolidated  by  his  well-ir. 
ranged  and  I'tTei'livc  serriee  to  the  eountry  which  ao  gladly  receiTi-J 
him.  Hence  we  had  no  cabinet  councils  on  lace  and  embroiderji 
no  royal  new-fiisbioned  coats  lofernii/vputon;  but  every  man's  ri^t 
well  considcreil  niid  secured,  and  the  lost  honour  of  the  eonntrr 
nobly  vindiealeil. 

Very  slifl'and  solemnlookedour  great-grandfatliers  in  these  diyi; 
very  frigid  and  Hl.itely  the  fair  damex,  single  and  married,  tbat  formed 
the  court  of  '^^'illian)'B  equallj  cold  and  unfashionable  queen.  Bat 
warm  liearis  exiatod  under  those  stifi* stays;  and  generous  old £n- 
*  of  feeling  was  enwrapped  in  all  this  broadcloth  and 
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who  could  kfford  Hum ; 
I «  gentlemsii  endeaTOnred 
distingaii}i  himself  by  the 
^eneu  of  hii  wig,  in  the 
le  wftj  tiut  a  ChincM  Udy 
pUjB  eiute  b;  the  fmall- 
■  of  her  foot 
kUsaon,  in  hia  XVotwIr  tn 
ybnd,  16B7,  ipeska  of  the 
inx  who    frequented    our 
blio  places.    He  deacribeB 
on    •omewhat    contempt- 
oal;   aa  "  areatniea  com- 
aDd«d  of  a  periwig;  and 
eoat  laden  with  powder  aa 
nte  aa  a  miller's,  a  face  be- 
wared with  innff  and  a  few  affected  airs."     He  adda,  "  The;  are 
•etlj  like  MoliKre's  'Marquises,'  and  want  nothing  but  that  title, 
odi  they  would  assnme  in  any  other  country  but  England." 
Tom  Brown,  in  his  LetterM  fivm  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  speaks  of 
I  whoM  periwig  "  waa  large  enough  to  haTe  loaded  a  camel,  and 
bMbnred  upon  it  at  teaat  a  bnahel  of 
'dn  i"  he  adds,  that  his  long  lace  crarat 
•  moit  agreeably   discoloured  with 
rfrom  ttqi  to  bottom."    To  take  snuff* 
iffer  a  box  gracefully  wu  one  part  of 
m'i  edocstion.    There  ia  a  curious 
«at  of  a  full  blown  exquisite  thus 
yed,  on  the  title-page  of  a  rare  pam- 
of  four  leaves,  published  in  1703, 
Tk»  Beau's  Cateehita;    which  is 
ywd.    He  is  aecased  in  the  text  of 
"nwre  Periwig  tiian  Man,"  with 
mfMjTj  additions  of  Yigo  Snuff," 
ODpIoynient  in  the  theatre  is  de- 
be  "to  ehat  an  hour  with  a  mask 
box,  then  whip  behind  the  scenes, 
.  fool  in  the  pit,  take  snuff,  and 
laetressea."   In  Baker's  comedy, 
ul   S«alk    (published  1706),   a 
ribing  "the  Beau'a  character,"  gives  him  these  pecnliar 
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-A<riKth«'fifUll, 
All  oinptT  skull. 
A  boi  of  burguoot." 

Til  TOiiib  theso  monetrouB  perukes  in  public  wm  the  delight  of  ihe 
daudie.-.  nlio  enrricd  obout  nitb  them  elpgant  t^mbs  for  the  pur- 
jiosi' :  mid  the  theatre,  eoffec-houae.  or  paxic,  vb»  the  scene  of  their 
pi'rforniriTiL-cs  iu  ihis  wiiy.  That  those  harmleas  beings  should  hnve 
Slime  sui-li  oiTupalion  for  their  time  is  durelf  Teasoaable  enough; 
bill  thi':-!'  bii^ljcl*  of  hair  look  verr  odd  upoa  the  heads  of  suet 
miu  ii.'  I'll!;.'  .Si'hombcrg,  General  Ginckle,  and  others  of  WiUisni'i 
(loldif-i-s  ;  it  tlon  s  over  their  Btcol  hreoftplatcs  as  if  in  aeareh  of  the 
vi'Ik'I  upon  nJiii/h  it  would  more  fittingly  repose  ;  but  young  and 
old.  military  or  civil,  joined  in  n  crusade  against  natural  hair,  mi 
nidilei'sly  eropped  it  for  tLc  very  opposite  reason  which  actuated  the 
Piiriluiis :  tlie  latter  could  nerer  get  it  short  enough  ;    the  fonncr 

lid  never  gel  enough  of  it,  and  so  preferred  wiRs.     Of  course 

iiiiich  ivas  writti-n  and  spoken  against  those  articles  when  they  fiwi 
iippi-ared.  and  iin-reased  in  niognilude  upon  the  shoulders  ;  but  who 
ilare  dcbiile  the  bccoiaing  gravity  of  the  fashion,  seeing  that  heiJl 
of  the  cliuri'h  and  llie  law  pc-rscveriugly  retain  them,  when  all  oAft 
classes  have  long  since  consigned  them  to  disuse?  \\  hat  argumentf 
might  he  adduivd  to  prove  "  there's  wisdom  in  the  wig."  it  will  not 
r  I'lace  here  to  inquire  ;  but  a  zealous  jxrruyu icr  of  those  dajt. 
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of  Hampton  Court ;  and  the  exEiggeratioik,  u  it  now  appeal* 
waa  a  plain  ereTj-dsty  siglit,  Hrioodj 
ithfully  delineated.  The  thinness  of 
ust  appeared  ctill  more  Btrilcing  hy 
dden  fdllnea*  of  the  gown  round  that 
f  the  body,  where  it  was  gathered  in 
U  well  aa  down  the  entire  front,  which 
I  to  display  the  rich  petticoat  beneath, 
nail  apron  deeply  fringed  with  lace ; 
iwn  streaming  on  the  ground  behind, 
the  iadiea'  gowns  "were  a  yard  too 
'or  their  lega  "  is  noted  by  CUrfey. 
led  brooches  were  naed  by  the  richer  daases,  to  secnre  the 
1  opening  of  the  gown  at  the  waist,  and  also  to  gather  the 
mm  its  aides  ;  and  the  sleeves  were  sometimes  similarly  orna- 
d.  Daring  the  early  part  of  the  reign  the  eleeres  were  short, 
ng  bat  a  few  inches  below  the  shonlder,  and  edged  with  lace, 
h  which  pnffed  forth  the  full  rich  lawn  sleeve  of  the  under- 
nt,  edged  with  tows  of  lace  to  the  elbow.  After  a  time  the 
became  tight,  like  those  of  the  gentleman's  coat,  with  an  up- 
I  roff  reaching  to  the  elbow,  from  whence  flowed  a  profusion 
>  is  the  shape  of  lappets  or  ruffles.  All  this  finery  and  for- 
'  gave  the  ladies  a  stiff  appearance,  that  contrasts  most  nn- 
Mj  with  the  beantifiil,  because  simple,  costume  of  the  fair 
.  dS  Eing  Charles  the  Second's  court.  One  cannot  conceive  a 
Jwynne  existing  in  such  itrait  lacing,  or  of  the  possibility  of 
dy  bong  otherwise  than  as  Lady  Grace  describes  them  in  the 
medy — "  a  leetle  dissipated — loberly  /" 
ordinary  walking  dress  of  ladies,  at  the  close  of  this  century, 
I  in  the  fint  figure  of  onr  cut  on  next  page,  whose  dress  is  en- 
emiohed  by  furbelows,  which  now  became  greatly  the  fashion. 
lUok  silk  scarf  and  petticoat  ia  covered  with  them ;  the  gown 
k  ailk  being  drawn  up  in  a  heap  behind,  that  the  petticoat  be 
dearly.  Frequently  portions  of  male  costume  were  adopted, 
ilcilj  for  riding  and  hunting;  but  sometimes  as  awalking- 
as  in  our  second  figure,  whose  ample  trun  sweeps  the  ground. 
a'm  jacket,  cravat,  and  laced  hat  are  here  adopted  as  well  as 
ale  mode  of  wearing  the  hat  beneath  the  arm.  The  ladies 
■tea  bung  a  light  rapier  at  the  girdle,  so  that  they  might  be 
■ad  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  Sir,  in  Hadun,  ehoow  jou  ulietker 
Toa  an  one,  or  both  togathar." 
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Thia  affectation  of  male  coatume  was  olgMted  to  as  Milf  i 
reign  of  Eliubetb,  by  Stubbes  (see  p.  305),  and  helped  to  oo 
Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  (see  p.  293),  and  was  re-introdoced 
short  time  w.  few  jeara  ago,  wlion  waistcoats  and  silk  jsckcb 
"  the  height  of  taste." 
But  we  most  not  dismiss  the  ladies  without  considering 
head-dresses  a  little  m 
detail,  particularly  astl 
remarkable  enough  to  d 
it.  The  reader  most, 
first  allow  me  to  direct 
tcntion  to  the  "  tower," 
sormonnts  the  head  of 
for  by  tliat  name  it  wai 
times  designated.*  Bi 
lace,  stack  bolt  nprigb 
the  forehead,  shoot  u\ 
one  OTer  the  other,  in 
cession  of  plaits,  dimii 
in  width  as  they  rise, 
long  streaming  lappeli 
over  the  ehoolden  &o 


the  hair  on  which  ia  combed  upward  aa  a  sort  of  rapport  to 
mctnre,  which  waa  alao  called — aa  if  in  atrong  oppoaition  to 
-"  a  commode."*  Fig.  2  gives  lu  a  side  view  of  a  aimil&r  head* 
two  stories  lower  than  the  preceding,  but  still  solGcientl;  ob> 
i:  it  ia  baolced  bj  dark-coloured  ribbons;  and  the  hi^  in 
nd  at  the  aides  is  arranged  in  abort  close  oorls ;  like  the  taure, 
I'a  forehead,  mentioned  hj  Handle  Holme.  Fig.  3  dieplajs  a 
*p,  Terj  similar  to  tlioee  still  worn  by  the  lower  claaaea,  and 
now  first  appears  among  the  middle  ones.  Fig.  4  gives  na  the 
tith  which  the  ladies  enveloped  their  beads  when  they  wore 
omode ;  it  was  secured  to  the  summit  of  the  hair,  and  thence 
npon  the  shoulders,  to  which  it  was  affixed.  Both  the  latter 
lea  are  obtained  from  Bomain  de  Hooge's  prints  of  the  land- 
King  William,  his  coronation-procession,  eto. 
•ame  prints  will  famish  aa  with  good  examples  of  the  cos- 
if  the  commonalty. — 

"Aaboiwft  man  elow  botttmed  to  the  chin" 
en  accordingly  selected 
e  reader's  inspection. 
o^c|*brimmed  hat,  plain 
vr  &lling  band,  his  c»- 
i-pocketed  coat  wrap- 
lim  to  the  knees,  bis 
'  oommodiooa  cloak,  and 
aeled,  long-toed  shoes, 
for  themselves.  The 
f  IsM  beside  him  ia 
print  in  dUmmret,  ele., 
t  Toyageur  en  Angh- 
bj  Henry  Ifiasou, 
I  in  1697,  where  it  i 
a  ft  milkmaid  on  Hay- 
«H0d  in  her  best.   She 

l  plain  hat,  the  brims  slightly  turned  upward ;  a  hood  vei; 
to  file  one  laat  described,  a  laced  bodice,  small  sleeves  with 


"Ifj  hig;h  contntode,  mj  dunaak  gown. 
My  laced  ihoea  of  Bpuiuh  leather ; 
A.  nlrar  bodkin  in  mj  head, 
And  a  dainty  plume  o[  feothd." 
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cuSs.  tM^neath  irhich  the  linen  nnder-ileere  with  its  nurow  frill  ip- 
yeati  ;  a  gay  buoch  of  ribbons  At  her  waist  Kcorea  her  ^itcb,  ud 
smart  ben's  her  high-heeled  sharp-poiiited  ihoea.  Sh«  i*  kitogedur 
a  neat  girl  enough,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  prevailinf;  Doteb  for- 
malitv  of  costume  that  wa«  the  Tashion  with  all  claMca  at  tliit  time. 
If  till'  reader  would  ifish  to  see  more  of  the  dreaaea  of  tb«  Mdi- 
nnn-  and  poorer  classes,  let  him  conBolt  Maoron'i  Cries  of  LoodoD, 
eiiRravt'd  by  Teropest,  where  he  will  find  abvodance,  and  of  the  b«t 
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>  to  his  kncM,  orer  whioli  Iiii  long  itockingi  are  rolled,  and 
ea  are  ray  higli  in  the  heel.  The  aame  words  mAj  deacribe 
ire  boude  him,  except  tlut  he  is  eitra  clothed  Tor  winter  with 
,  titter  ileerea,  and  a  aniAll  tnnff  to  keep  hii  hondi  warm, 
ia  hang  roond  hia  neck  by  a  ribbon,  aud  ornamented  with  a 
of  them  in  Tarions  coloars.  In  a  ballad  deBcribing  the  fair 
be  Thames  doling  the  great  froat  in  1€S3-^,  mention  is  made 

"A  ftzk  of  tka  bu  wjtb  hi>  cue  and  hiimulTi" 
joang  dandy  of  tbeae  days  appeared  in  winter  without  anch 
cle. 

acceaaion  of  a  Qneen  to  the  throne  of  England,  on  the  death 
great  William,  in  no  material  degree  effected  a  change  in  the 
d  coatome.  Anne  was  natorsJly  of  too  retiring  a  disposition 
ke  oat  noreltjr  or  an  obtnuive  originality  in  ooetome,  and  too 
f  in  tii»  power  of  her  favoarite,  Sarah  Dncheaa  of  Marl- 
;h ;  and  the  Dncheas  was  too  mnch  given  to  state  intrigue  to 

>  herself  in  the  matter.  Hence  the  iadiea  dressed  precisely 
ire,  adding  or  abstracting  minor  decorations  which  did  not 
il^  affect  their  lout  entembU.  Yet  her  Majesty  was  strict 
inisg  a  proper  deoormn  in  the  dress  of  her  household  and 

She  would  often,  we  are  told,  notice  the  dress  of  her 
■»  of  either  sex,  and  remark  whether  a  periwig  or  the  lining 
were  appropriate.  She 
\  for  Lord  BoUngbroke 

and  he  gave  immedi- 
lanoe  in  a  ramilie,  or 

d  of  a  foll-hottomed 

\  mo  offended  her  M!a- 

■■  she  exclaimed,  "I 

B  lordship  will  come 
w  next  time  in  bis 

here  given  depicts 
eoatome  of  this  pe- 
lady  wears  a  low 
I  falling  lappets;    . 
B  stiff  and  huxd 

«  Oat  cannot  knit  the  knot  il  ro  iiu({<  u  kicked  an;  ■*  a  I 
1  piafeMion.  The  ribbon  U  the  hilt  of  ths  iword  i>  ■ 
'  dram.    Our  iworde  lie  dangling  on  our  t^'gM,  with  tl 

|S  (of  the  Hme  length)  aport  tl 
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duwn  the  front ;  ft  RDudl  Urad  apion  i«  placed  otct  a  floani 
ci.>at.  for  the  display  of  which  her  goim  is  gatJiered  in  foil 
lior.  The  (teatleman  wean  a  flowing  powdered  peruke,  u 
coal  rut  close  to  the  neck,  withont  an  overturning  colli 
currif^  hU  hat  beneath  his  arm.  The  figure  behind  is  I 
girl,  from  a  print  dated  1711.  She  wean  a  low  cap.  tornc 
the  forehead  io  humble  imitation  of  the  uommode.  a  ah 
i^leereJ  gown  tucked  round  the  waiit,  a  itifT  pair  of  ataj 
iipron  orer  her  petticoat.  Long-qoartered  high'beeled  ahoa 
hiT  ilro^s.  wbieh  is  rcmarkablj  nnobtnuiTe. 

I>'rrfer'8  lar^e  collection  of  ballads,  entitled  Wit  atid 
Pi/U  to  Purge  ifelaiieMolj/,  contain  many  alluaiona  to  dre 
n  t;eiil1en'oman  of  the  middle  class  is  deteribed  ia  a  waten 
i:i.>n-n  and  a  scarlet  coat  laced  with  gold.  A  new  gown  wi 
tlowerii.  a  spotted  petticoat  fringed  with  knotted  thread,  1 
and  f  ilk  hose  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  fitet  that  wearii 
was  ■■  oft  petfilmed." 

Tlie  Sptdator  and  many  other  serial  works  note  («  sati 
tion^  of  fashion ;  indeed,  the  abore-named  pleasant  collectioi 
eoiitniuj  an  admirable  mnnini!  comment  upon  the  taste  of ' 
siii'ii  matters  from  March.  1710.  when  its  publication  co: 
umil  December.  1714,  thus  eanring  us  ihrODgh  the  ent 
Be^innio);  with  Xo.  16,  we  are  told  by  Addison,  in  the  cb 
the  Sptftalor,  '*  I  hare  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  b 
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.  bashj  head-dresses  or  full-bottomed  periwigs,*  with  se- 
ir  enoumbrances  of  dress,  that  they  stand  in  need  'of 
ned  yery  fireqoently,  lest  they  should  be  oppressed  with 
It  and  oremin  with  the  luzuriancy  of  their  habits."  Bat 
.711,  he  devotes  an  entire  number  (98)  to  the  subject  of 
id-dresses,  commencing  with  a  declaration,  "  that  there  is 
iable  a  thing  in  nature,"  adding,  "  within  my  own  memory 
own  it  rise  and  fall  above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years 
t  up  to  a  very  great  height,  insomuch  that  the  female  part 
icies  were  much  taller  than  the  men.f  I  remember  several 
t  were  once  very  near  seven  feet  high,  that  at  present  want 
.es  of  five  i'X  but  he  surmises  that  they  are  only  "  at  pre- 
trees  new  lopped  and  trimmed,  that  will  certainly  sprout 
^urish  with  greater  heads  than  before ;"  a  fear  which  ulti- 
«ame  awfully  verified :  for  the  high  commode  did  again 
>  fashion  after  fifteen  years'  discontinuance, — and  Swift, 
ing  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  observed  the  Duchess  of 
frith  this  ungraceful  Babel  head-dress ;  "  she  looked,"  he 
e  a  mad  woman."  But  the  startling  novelty  was  the  hoop- 
which  the  good  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  alludes  to  in  July 
en  describing  his  family  pictures,  in  his  own  inimitable 
"  Ton  see,  sir,  my  great-great-grandmothor  has  on  the  new- 
petticoat,  except  that  the  modem  is  gathered  at  the  waist; 
Imother  appears  as  if  she  stood  in  a  large  drum,  whereas 

Epenaive  character  of  these  mountains  of  hair  has  been  already  noted 
Dore  clearly  comprehended  by  "  The  Honble.  Sir  John  Newton's  Bill " 
rig-maker,  dated  December  27,  1712,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
idi  is  as  follows : — 

Ung  fiiU-bottam  periwig 12    0    0 

periwig  made  up  again,  and  some  new  hair  in  it    .  8  10    0 

pound  of  powder 016 

16  11    6." 
■■ifln  to  the  'commode *  already  described,  which  made  some  wags  de- 
he  town  ladies  *' carried  Bow-stocple  on  their  heads." 
aitmt  may  be  seen  in  the  cut  on  p.  284  with  that  on  p.  290,  and  is 
m  Tkt  Art  qfJOrest,  a  poem,  1717  :— 

"  Much  ribbon  was  in  use  in  days  of  yore. 
Of  eDs  each  top-knot  had  at  least  a  score ; 
Now  custom  has  retrcnch'd  that  old  excess, 
Asd  fix'd  on  female  brows  a  frugal  dress ; 
Ibr  your  new  Pinners  even  sink  below 
Hie  frisaled  fbretop  of  a  modem  beau." 

V 


the  ladies  now  walk  aa  if  they  were  in  a  gO'Cait.'*  nu"!!!)!* 
dram  "of  SirBogerwas  the  farthingale  of  the  timeof  Jamet  L,a 
good  specimen  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  figure  of  the  Dodwii 
of  Somerset  in  that  portion  of  thia  Tolome  devoted  to  the  Stont 
dynasty.  The  "new-fashioned  petticoat"  ia  engrared  hen:  it 
widens  gradually  irom  the  waist  ta  the  groniid ;  the  gow   beof 


looped  up  round  the  body  in  front,  and  falling  in  loose  folds 
A  writer  in  the  Weekly  Journal  of  1718  saya :  "  Nothing  csa  W 
imagined  more  nnnatural,  and  consequently  less  agreeable.  Wta 
a  slender  virgin  stands  upon  a  basis  so  exorbitantly  wide,  the  n- 
sembles  a  funnel,  a  ligurc  of  no  great  elegancy ;  and  I  hare  MM 
many  fine  ladies  of  a  low  stature,  who,  when  they  sail  in  thrir  iMf 
about  an  apartment,  look  like  children  ia  go-carts." 

In  No.  129  of  the  Spectator  is  described  "  an  adrentuie  wUA 
happened  in  a  country  church  upon  the  frontiers  of  Comwal' 
which  happily  characterizes  the  absurdities  of  the  new  faahioii:  >> 
runs  thus  ;  "  As  we  wore  in  the  midst  of  serrice,  a  lady,  who 
chief  woman  of  the  place,  and  had  passed  the  winter  at  Loada 
with  her  husband,  entered  the  congregation  in  a  little  hesd-drM 
and  a  hooped  petticoat.  The  people,  who  were  wonderfully  at titlrl 
at  Bueh  a  sight,  all  of  them  roae  up.  Some  stared  at  the  prodipM 
bottom,  and  some  at  the  little  top,  of  this  strange  drem.  Inll* 
meantime  the  lady  of  the  manor  fdled  tie  area  ^  Ike  eiarrt,  ai 
walked  up  to  the  pew  with  an  unspeakable  satisfaction,  amidst  tb 
whispers,  coTijectnres,  and  astonishmenta  of  the  whole  congrcgatiitt.'* 

*  In  No.  272  in  the  ruUo«uig"ailrertUement,"(l>tBd  " fttnn  tha parulin^. 
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1  thii  is  related  hj"h  lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple,"  who  de- 
ls hii  fuhionable  Dbccrrationa  aa  he  goes  the  weateni  circuit ;  and 

faand  as  he  got  further  from  town  "  the  petticoat  grew  scantier 
d  scantier,  and  about  threescore  miles  from  Loudon  waa  so  vciy 
i&ahionable  that  a  woman  might  walk  in  it  without  any  manner  of 
DonrenieDce."  Among  the  gentlemen  he  notiteg  the  same  want  ot 
odem  taate ;  and  in  Cornwall  he  declares,  "  we  fancied  onraelvea 
.  Charles  II, 's  reign,  the  people  haTing  made  little  Tariations  in 
leir  dress  since  that  time.  The  smartest  of  the  couiitrj  squires 
ppear  still  in  the  Monmouth  cock  ;*  and  when  thcj  go  a-wooing 
Thether  they  hare  anj  post  in  the  militia  or  not)  thej  generally 
oton  a  red  coat."  He  is,  however,  surprised  to  meet  with  a  man 
fnode  who  bad  "accoutred  himself  in  a  night-cap  wig,  a  coat 
ith  long  pockets  and  slit  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  high  scollop  shoes." 
[e  ends  by  declaring  the  northern  circnit  to  be  still  more  unfashiou- 
ble:  "I  have  heard  in  particnlar,"  he 
ifs,  "that the  Steenkirkt arrived  but  two 
lonths  ago,  and  that  there  are  several 
nnmodes  in  those  parts  which  are  worth 
iking  a  journey  thither  to  see." 

Tlie  ordinary  costume  of  the  gentlemen 
'  the  day  is  here  giren  from  an  engraving 
'  tlw  period :  a  general  description  of  the 
fie  haa  been  so  admirably  condensed 
r  Mr.  FlanehiJ,  in  his  BritUh  Coilnmc, 
at  it  learea  nothing  to  wish.  He  says, 
)qiUH«-cBt  coata  and  long-flapped  waist- 
■to  with  pockets  in  them,  the  latter 
Mting  the  rtockings,  still  drawn  np  over 
p'kBM  ao  high  aa  entirely  to  conceal  the 
Mchea,  hut  gartered  below  it;  large 
lyiig  cnfia  and  lace  ruffles ;  the  skirts 
tlM  eoat  stiffened  out  with  wire  or  bnck- 
n,  fiom  between  which  peeped  the  hUt 


n  at  hat  to  oiled  tuna  it«  pitronage  hj  the  unfortunalo  Duka  of 
vlio  wM  eueuled  in  the  reign  of  Junpa  II. 

id  of  militu7  rrsvat  of  black  ntk.  probabl  j  fint  worn 

'Am  iMttk  at  Btaenkirk,  fought  Aiiguit  8,  ltt92,  or  nnmrd  io  lionour  of  thnt 
'  Bunilio  wi([«  ware. 


K<^  -i. 


Ill  tlio  prologue  to  D-frfey-g  eomed 
author,  speaking  of  French  foppery,  sa- 

"  In  apuh  modca  they  naturaUy  shin. 

Which  we  ape  after  them  to  make  i 

The  Ute  ilut  feather  wa.  ekarmant 

Next,  then,  the  alouching  «ledo^  ^id 

And  now  our  coate,  flank  broad,  Uk< 

^ced  with  fine  coloura,  aearlet,  grei 

With  aleeTee  ao  Urge,  they-U  give  ui 

Meit  year  I  hope  they-U  cover  naili 

And  every  button  lite  a  tennia-balf 

Malcolm  in  his  Anecdote,  qftie  Man, 

.«  tie  Etghteentk  Century,  hu  noted  ma 

m  tho  pubbc  papers  of  the  reign  of  Ann 

t.cl^  of  dress.    One  iasued  in  1703  give. 

the  dress  of  a  youth  in  the  middle  raik  o 

plexion,  Lght-brown  knk  hair,  havinK  oi 

double-breasted  on  each  side,  with  blwk 

a  light  drugget  waistcoat,  r«d  sha*  br 

stripes,  and  black  stockings."    He  lavs.  ■ 

hibited  a  wonderftU  appear«,ce  in  17W 

black  Bilk  petticoat,  with  a  red  and  whit. 

loured  stays  trimmed  with  blue  and  silve 

damask  gown,  flowered  with  large  trees,  a  j 

with  white  Persian  ^silH.  «* i:!  V 
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ully  excuses  Sir  Roger  de  Coyerley,  when,  upon  looking  at  tlie  hat, 
XMit,  and  waistcoat  of  the  young  sporting  lady,  he  was  about  to  call 
ler  fir,  but  luckily  casting  his  eye  lower,  he  saw  the  petticoat  be- 
leath,  and  addressed  her  as  madam.  The  yulgar  taste  of  the  day, 
rhich  ooTcred  the  ladies'  gowns  with  "largo  trees/'  as  mentioned 
iboTe,  or  equally  large  bunches  of  flowers,  is  apparent  in  the  enume- 
ration of  a  certain  Mrs.  Beale's  losses  in  1712.  of  "  a  green  silk  knit 
vaistcoat,  with  gold  and  silver  flowers  all  over  it,  and  about  fourteen 
fards  of  gold  and  silver  thick  lace  on  it,  and  a  petticoat  of  rich  strong 
Bowered  satin  red  and  white,  all  in  great  flowers  or  leaves,  and  scar- 
let flowers,  with  black  specks  brocaded  in,  raised  high,  like  velvet  or 
ihag  ;**  from  all  which  it  appears,  that  to  overlay  satin  with  gold 
lace  and  extravagantly -sized  flowers,  and  load  the  figure  with  all  the 
>btrusive  finery  possible,  was  the  chief  end  of  dressing  at  this  time.* 
Ihe  loss  of  Mr.  John  Osheal  in  1714  gives  us  a  few  items  of  a  gen- 
.]eman*8  wardrobe :  he  was  robbed  of  *'  a  scarlet  cloth  suit,  laced 
irith  broad  gold  lace,  lined  and  faced  with  blue ;  a  fine  cinnamon 
Joth  suit,  with  plate  buttons,  the  waistcoat  fringed  with  a  silk  fringe 
»f  the  same  colour ;  and  a  rich  yellow  flowered  satin  morning-gown, 
ined  with  a  cherry-coloured  satin,  with  a  pocket  on  the  right  side." 
The  first  George  was  still  less  inclined  to  the  freaks  of  fashion 
hmn  Anne ;  indeed  from  the  days  of  Charles  II.  until  the  accession 
f  George  III.,  we  find  little  court  encouragement  given  to  dress. 
George  I.,  naturally  heavy,  had  imported  two  excessively  ugly  Ger- 
lan  miatreases,  who  wore  neither  young  nor  gay,  and  one  (the  Coun- 
*m  of  Platen,  aflterwards  created  Countess  of  Darlington)  was  so 
nrMtrained  by  form  as  never  to  encumber  herself  with  stays !  If 
tastes,  or  want  of  tastes,  efiected  anything  in  the  tone  of  the 
fashions,  it  was  only  by  instilling  a  Quaker-like  solemnity 
Teat  into  them.  Noble  says,  "There  was  not  much  variation  in 
raaa  during  this  reign.  The  king  was  advanced  in  years,  and  scl- 
om  mixed  with  his  subjects;  and  the  act  which  precluded  the 
ranting  of  honours  to  foreigners  prevented  many  German  gentle- 
len  from  visiting  England.  There  was  no  queen  in  England ;  and 
le  ladiet  who  accompanied  his  Majesty  were  neither  by  birth,  pro- 
riety  of  conduct,  age,  nor  beauty,  qualified  to  make  any  impression 
1  jnvTailing  modes.  The  peace  with  France  caused  more  inter- 
between  the  two  countries  than  had  subsisted  for  many  years. 


•  Hoir  ehsaply  the  poor  could  dross  at  the  name  pcricxl  may  be  grtuhcred  from 
I  CBtiy  in  the  parish  aooounta  of  Sprowston.  Norfolk,  1710  :-^"  Paid  for  elading 
rihe  Widoir  Benuurd  with  a  gown,  pctecoat,  bodice,  hose,  shoes,  a])roTi,  and  sto- 
r,  «)L  Us.  6(2.'* 


...  ..»^  ov^utu-fast  part  oi  tlie  roc 
sj)arks,  with  hui^c  powjorod  perukes,  rt 
and  brocade  wasteeoats,  intermingled, 
in  dark  long  habits,  whose  red  faces  w 
brim'd  hats."* 

Dr.  John  Harris,  afterwards  bishop  c 
a  IVeatise  upon  the  Modes,  or  a  Faretoel 
cipal  end  of  which  was  to  prove  the  foil} 
He  says,  *'  We  cannot  but  esteem  it  an 
rels  in  exchange  for  a  broad-brimmed 
which  are  the  effects  of  conquering  valo 
once,  and  that  so  lately,  in  our  power  t 
quarrel  with  those  who  adopt  the  Frenci 
mourning  for  the  Dauphin,  which  were 
elbow,  and  wide  in  the  waist  to  a  great  ex 
and  which  he  says  was  **  a  fashion  after wi 
in  Britain ;"  but  he  is  fully  prepared  to  i 
of  the  article,  and  sometimes  its  disfigure 
to  them:  "Let  us  therefore  allow  the 
shoulder-knot ;  of  the  beads  which  are  fa 
cravats,  to  correct  tlie  stubbornness  of  th* 
kinds  of  buttons ;  of  the  soldier's  and  th 
sorts  of  pockets — ^the  long  pocket,  with 
the  cross-pocket,  with  the  round,  or  the 

•  <*  A  Second  Tale  of  a  Tub;  or,  the  History 
Showman."    London,  171fi. 
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different  magnitode  of  pleftta,  which  diSbr  also  &om  time  to 
e  in  namber,  but  ttlwaji  agree  in  the  mystic  efGcacy  of  an  an- 
al number."  The  bean  of  1727  is  described  in  MUt't  Journal  aa 
Med  in  "  a  fine  linen  shirt,  the  rofOcB  and  bosom  of  Meclilin  lace ; 
nail  wig,  with  an  enormous  queue,  or  tail ;  his  coat  well  gamiBhcd 
li  lace ;  black  Telret  breeches ;  red  heela  to  his  ahoea,  and  gold 
k  to  hia  stockings :  his  hat  beneath  his  arm,  a  sword  by  bis  side, 
.  himself  well  scented!"  The  accompanying  engraring  showa 
gentleman's  dress  of  the  middle  of  the  reign,  and  is  copied  fnm 


of  the  prints  after  Heart,  satirically  illustnitiTe  of  the  South 
,  babble,  1720.  The  seated  figure  is  intended  for  a  thonghtless 
ttinte,  lolling  on  two  chairs,  witii  a  sniifi*-box  in  one  hand  and  a 
«ned  cane  in  the  other  ;*  the  heavy  cut  of  the  whole  dress,  with 
nnple  folds,  large  pockets,  and  wide  cnffs,  recall  Harris's  descrip- 
I  jnat  quoted.  The  other  figure,  of  a  calculating  shareholder,  is 
Hed  nmilarly,  except  that  his  coat  is  larger  and  does  not  fit  so 
xHj  as  the  other,  who  has  it  bnttonod  tightly  at  the  waist,  in 
ndmee  with  the  custom  of  the  day ;  and  the  coat  was  so  cut 
i  it  lather  hong  orer  the  buttons,  spreading  from  the  neck  in  an 

In  (he  LaHai  Dietionaty,  ISM,  i>  a  dcwripliun  of  a  mui  of  fuhiaD  whieb 
■OMndi  with  the  tgan  enjfiavcd.  lie  has  "  one  leg  upon  a  ohnir  in  a  n.i<t. 
ftrntait,  tlmi^  indeed  it  ia  only  to  iibow  you  tiiat  lie  liu  nev  Pimrdt,  a-Ia- 
tdt  WiMi*.  that  ia,  new  ahoea  of  tlin  Frcncii  fuiili:'  n.  T  ilo  niit  mean  Iheir 
1^  owa  wtam  hj  the  Muntr;  pemmti,  bat  luch  u  tread  the  ifdoiu  wallu 
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oval  oiirnini;  t )  the  waitt,  wbirh  showed  the  lace  frill  or  cnnt  be. 
n,-arli. 

■■  Gforiio  II.  reviewed  the  Gnarda  in  1737.  bibited  in  grey  dwli 
fared  with  puqile.  witli  a  purple  feather  in  faia  hat :  and  the  three 
eldest  priiii-c:>s('S  '  went  to  Eichmond  in  riding  habita  with  hala  ind 
feathers  and /"'Wfr/yji.'"' 

Till-  ladies  still  beed  at  tightlj  aa  erer.  Noble  tella  ut  that  Madf- 
nioiiiellc  PuiiiLiie,  a  iiiixlreaa  of  Marslial  Saso,  infested  na  with  that 
HtilTened  cniie  which  injured  and  destroyed  the  fine  natural  sjmmetiy 
of  the  fi-ninh-  frnn,  Tlieir  hoop*  were  aa  ugly  and  ineonveoient  it 
eviTi  Sptuii-ih  broad  cloth,  trimmed  with  gold  lape,  was  still  in  um 
fiir  ladios'  dressen,  and  searfa  greatly  furbelowcd  were  worn  from 
the  duehe^ft  to  the  peasant,  as  were  riding-hooda  on  horaeback.  Thi 
ni:isk  I'oiiti  till  I'd  ill  use  until  the  following  reign. 

Till'  cri'al  varii'ty  of  coatiimc  worn  by  ladies  at  this  time,  tbi'n 
every  one  ilri'ssi'rl  only  as  pleased  herself,  is  amusingly  ridienled  In 
the  f.'',i-!"ii  Mit'iifTlHe  for  October  1732,  deaeribins  tlie  introiiiii'ii''a 
of  :i  youiii  lady  from  the  country  to  a  party  of  fashionablea;  "Hei 
lady  aiLiJt  iva*  dressed  in  a  robe-de-clianibre ;  on  her  rigbt  satf  • 
iii;i]'i'ied  lady,  in  a  elo^e  liabit  resembling  a  ictmi  .■  and  next  her  i 
n  id'iw  one  of  lier  first  year,  in  aaarsnet  liood  and  a  louse  round  goim. 
Oil  lierli'ft  fat  iiuelderly  lady  in  a  riding-hood,  and  another  in  achan 
I'loati  nii<l  iipr<m ;  mid  next  these  apfieared  an  agreeable  yonng  crn- 
lure,  ill  a  lial  exaetly  resembling  what  is  worn  by  the  old  women  b 
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that  apes  Kmniliiy  "  was  scarcely  ever  more  conspicuous.  The 
i  taste  of  tlie  day  was  mock-pastoral ;  each  beau  was  a  Corydon, 
lady  a  Sylvia ;  and  the  absurdities  of  a  court  masque,  where 
naids  sported  their  diamonds,  and  shepherds  carried  golden 
as,  was  borne  into  private  life,  and  an  external  display  of  country 
ence  adopted  only  to  gloss  over  London  vice.  In  a  poem 
ad  in  1731,  entitled  The  Metamorphosis  qfthe  Town,  or  a  View 
e  Present  Fashions,  the  author  imagines  an  elderly  country 
aman,  who  had  not  seen  London  for  forty  years,  seated  in  the 
,  and  thus  remarking  to  a  gentleman  beside  him : 

**  *  Look,  yonder  comes  a  pleasant  crew, 
With  lugh-crown*d  liats,  long  aprons  too ; 
Good  pretty  girls,  1  row  and  swear — 
But  wherefore  do  ihey  hide  their  ware  ?* 
•Ware!  what  d*ye  mean?  what  ia't  you  tell?'— 
<Why,  don't  ihey  eggs  and  butter  sell?'— 
'Alas!  no!  you're  mistaken  quite: 
She  on  the  left  hand,  dress'd  in  white. 

Is  Lady  C ,  her  spouse  a  knight ; 

But  for  the  other  lovely  three. 
They  all  right  honourables  be.' " 

e  old  gentleman  can  scarcely  credit  all  this,  and  ho  thinks  ho 
ten  some  discrepancy ;  for  soon  after  he  exclaims — 

"  *  Look,  they  accost  some  round-ear'd  caps. 
Straw,  lined  with  green,  their  Mayday  hats. 
17ow,  sir,  I'm  sure  you  cannot  fail 
To  own  these  carry  milking-pail; 
Their  hats  are  flatted  on  the  crown. 
To  shew  the  weight  that  pressed  them  down. 


) » 


le  ia  qoiddy  undeceived  by  his  friend,  who  informs  him  that 
w  ladies  all  belong  to  court,"  and  begs  his  attention  to  the  lords 
Miblemen  who  are  proud  to  join  their  company.  The  country 
axdaims ; — 

•*  *  Lords,  call  you  them  P  stay,  let  me  view ! 
Wdl  made  if  nature  had  her  due : 
Kay,  take  my  word,  and  handsome  U\o. 
Bat  fure  the  taylor  ¥nrong'd  them  both 
When  to  that  suit  he  cut  his  cloath. 
What  ftraitness  on  the  skirts  appears ! 
The  neck  is  rais'd  up  to  the  ears ; 
WUeh  to  the  flattest  shoulders  give 
A  rising  fiilness.    As  I  live ! 
The  hair  of  one  is  tied  behind! 
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AndpUtlcdIik?! 

Wliili'  f  ulher  rarrie*  on  hia  back. 

In  sLlkeo  l»i:  a  momlrou*  pack : 

Rut  praj,  whnl's  lluil  much  like  a  whip, 

Wliii-h  »-ith  th«  MI  i<iet  waVring  skip 

KiMiuiiili^  loudc,  audbip  tolup?'" 

L'oivcs  for  answer ; — 


Yii;,  2  of  tliL-  i?ut  bere  in- 
trodu(.-eddq)ii-t9  the  Earailie 
■wig,"  TO  [lied  Triim  Hogarth's 
Modprn  Midni(;ht  Conrersa- 
tiou.  The  tail  ia  plaited  in 
lliL-  tnsle  of  th(i  Swiss  female 
(n-asaiitrir.  hiiving  a  blatk  tie 
lit  Iht'  top.  nnd  another  at  the 
botlivm.  The  wig  is  not 
llowuif;  at  the  Mea,  but  cnmi- 
sisla  only  of  a  huahy  lieHp  of 
well -pondered  hair.  The 
ri'ader  who  would  see  a  more 
absurd  gpecimeii  of  these  on'- 
i/intil  pigtails  would  do  well 
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The  large  EeTenhnller  tiat*  ia  depicted  iu  fif^.  6 :  it  i>  of  ez- 
gBDt  proportioiu,  and  was  generally  patronized  bj  military 
or  bnllie*  aboat  town — the  Mohocks,  Bloods,  and  other  "  gea* 
^  blaclfgnards."  Bj  the  cock  of  the  hat  the  man  who  wore  it 
mown ;  and  they  varied  from  the  modest  broad  brim  of  the 
f  and  countrymen,  to  the  sligbtlj  nptumed  hat  of  the  conntry 
Bman  or  citizen,  or  the  more  decidedly  fashionable  cock  of 
,  as  worn  by  merchantmen  and  well-to-do  would- be- fashionable 
oners;  reHchiog  the  ban  ton  in  figs.  1  and  3,  and  the  deodedly 
aive  A'la-inilitairt  in  fig.  6,  In  the  same  way  were  ladies 
n  by  their  hoods,  and  their  colour  was  typical  of  the  fair 
ir'a  politics,  and  so  were  the  patches  of  their  face  ;  for  a  writer 
B  dmj  describes  the  unpleasant  discovery  made  by  k  lady  at  a 
a  «  nobleman's  houso,  who  had  in  her  hurry  placed  a  patch  on 
Hug  side  of  her  face,  when  she  was  a  stanch  Tory,  and  wished 
l^pear.  Of  hoods  and  their  meanings,  see  Z%e  Spectator,  No. 
and  the  works  of  Hogarth  may  be  cited  as  affording  fine  ex- 
■  of  coetnine  in  all  its  varictivs  at  this  perjod.f 
B  groap  here  engraved  is  copied  from  the  frontbpieco  to  a  book 


ihed  by  E.  Curil,  the  immortalized  of  Pope's  Ihnnad,  and  en- 
I%e  School  of  Feuiu,  or  the  Lady's  MUeeUang,  1739.     It  is  a 

•  "  When  Anna  ruled,  ud  Kevenhullfr  fouglit. 
The  hut  iti  title  from  IW  lli-ru  rHugbt." 

The  Art  of  DrruiH,/  the  Hair,  177f). 
bi  MCipe  of  Lord  Tfitludalo  from  Iho  Tower  in  I71n,  aided  by  the  hcniiam 
*if>,  WW  jnrineipaU;  effrctod  b;  tbo  largv  ridin^-hmds  then  worn,  and  one 
ich  he  put  an  with  a  femslo'i  cloak  and  drr»,  and  wu  allowrd  to  paaa,  b«- 


vii-n-  of  )bp  Mull,  ivith  St.  Jamca'a  Pnlaee  and  Marlborough  Hcnue 
in  tlic  biitliBToiind.  and  the  figurcB  now  submitted  to  the  reader  oc- 
rujiy  the  inost  prominent  place.  The  ooatraat  in  the  maJe  eoslnme 
is  fiood,  and  the  pldcrly  gentlpman  walkinp  with  the  ladies  wean 
the  larjfe  coi'kcd  hat,  full-bo tlomed  tie-wig,  laced  craTat  with  I'lag 
ends,  and,  in  fuct.  the  dreaa  of  the  twenty  preceding  jeara.  Not  bo 
tln>  younf:iT  Hi'nllenian  who  confronts  the  party.  His  wig  is  eiecfd- 
infily  smnll.  iind  *c*  is  his  hat ;  his  orarat  is  small,  and  his  shirt-front  | 
frilled ;  tiis  coal -r'lil Kir  turns  over  in  a  broad  fold,  strongly  contrart- 
ing  with  the  tola!  want  of  collar  in  ihe  preriotw  fasbiona ;  the  ctiSi 
of  his  coat  are  made  to  reach  above  the  elbow,  and  are  not  rery  wiiie 
at  the  wrist.  The  striking  difference  between  thoee  worn  by  tli» 
elder  gentleman  nill  be  at  once  detected.  The  body  of  the  roat  £ta 
tighlly.  but  the  skirt«  are  rery  long  and  ample,  and  reach  to  the 
enlf  of  the  iec  reminding  us  of  the  words  of  a  satirist  of  the  d«y, 
who  declares  that  he  never  sees  one  of  these  exquisites  cross  theroiJ  J 
ou  a  muddy  day  without  wishing  to  esiclftim,  "  Dear  air,  do,  pnj.  I 
pin  lip  your  petiieout,"!"  The  elder  of  the  two  ladies  wean  apliH  1 
silk  i-owD,  with  a  double  border,  a  black  hood  and  scarf,  with  ta 
scia  al  the  ends.  The  same  are  worn  by  the  younger  lady,  who*  I 
stomacher  is  Inced  down  the  front,  and  she  hati  a  fringed  white  ipm  I 
before  hiT  gown.  It  is  said  of  Beau  Nosb,  the  eelebral^d  mastw*/  I 
Ihe  ceremonies  and  "king  of  Bilb,"  that  he  bad  the  strongest  irir  I 
Hioii  lo  a  "  liitc  apron,  and  absolutely  eieladed  all  who  veotnred  b) 


wiLLUK  nii^ — oiosaB  it. 


SOI 


■wd.  By  contnating  these  figorea  with  the  onta  given 
worn  dnrii^  Anne's  leign,  the  chief  rariations  made 
J  yean  will  be  im- 
greaiTed.  The  gen* 
[  flows  not  on  the 
Jte  ea&  of  his  coat 
od  reaoh  to  the  el- 
•t  is  not  Laced,  uid 
.t  hat  K  plain  band 
;  the  stockings  are 
he  Imee.  The  lady 
the  milkmaid  taste, 
hat,  a  plain  gown 
int,  a  long  mnalin 
ing  to  the  gronnd, 
nop  to  formed  that 
gown  to  corre  gra- 
1  the  wust  down- 
ore  grmcefnl  manner  than  that  engraved  on  p.  290.  One 
ipa  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  comer  of  Hogu&'s  picture, 
of  the  Earl,  in  Marriage  ^la-Mode.  Another  is  still 
f  depicted  in  plate  7  of  the  IndaBtry  and  Idleness  series. 
■11  who  wonld  be  well  acquainted  with  the  costoine  of 
itt  general  or  minor  features,  would  do  well  to  study 

if  the  ladies  had  determined  to  do  their  best  to  excite 

rf  all  tatirists,  no- 
better  serve  the 

m  Uie  adoption  of 

re  article  of  dress. 

■11  Idnds,  and  of  oil 

reputation,  agreed 

it,  and  numy  not 

ely.    Oay  took  up 

,  and  in  »  poem, 

t  Soqp  Petticoat, 
OTigin  to  be  an  il- 
and  ite  ground  of 


cupula  hoops  have  obi 


it  hid  the  conse- 
Ib  the  other  side, 
to  defondera  of  the  late 
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siTvi'il  ill  llirir  fiivour,  tlint  they  aervcil  to  keep  men  at  a  proper 
ili^tiitii't'.  anil  n  l.iily  n-itliin  that  cirirle  si?om«l  to  gOTpm  in  a  #pa- 
(-i.nl.-  \,-ra,'  KiK-rcd  to  hL'wclf."  In  17.ll  a  writt-r  in  the  LohJok  ila- 
i/:i:iii'  Kiij's.  ■■  1 1ll'  IndiuB  hoTe  fouud  some  iiii-onveiiioiiL-e  eiirclj  in 
iIk'  i-iri-iilar  hl1l)|>^l.  llmttlic'f  have  chang'ditta  that  extt.'iu>ivF  obloug 
fiirtii  tlii'V  now  wear."  The  cut  on  the  preocdinR  page,  copied  from 
a  ]iriiil  diLleil  17 HI,  will  give  a  }wrfect  idea  of  tboae  hoops  vhirh 
Mprcad  at  tin-  i^iiles,  and  occasioned  evicted  caricatnridtd  tu  decUrt 
llicy  tnudi-  a  lady  look  like  a  donkey  corryin);  its  ])aiinier><.  and  to 
sniistiitiliiili'  till-  rlinrKC  by  a  linck  view  of  the  animal  so  oecoatnd, 
(■i>ntr3>ili-d  l>y  n  liiily  dn.'gjji'd  in  her  side-hoop. 

Tliere  in  a  curious  print,  ealled  Tit 
Sci-!'H%  publiahe<l  nt  tliia  time,  from 
whii'h  ne  select  a  fi^re,  as  a  good 
specimen  of  this  fiuliion.  The  priat 
exhibits  the  iiiconrcnirnee  of  the  hoop 
pi'tlicoat  in  avai-iely  of  nnys.  aiidW 
to  remedy  it.  Om-  of  the  most  inji'- 
nious.  is  that  of  a  eoaeh  with  a  more- 
I  able  roof,  and  a  frame  and  pulliei  to 
I  drop  the  ladies  in  from  the  top,  to 
avoid  discomposing  the  boop,  vbicli 
QeceeBarily  nUeiided  their  ciilnuitie  hr 
tlie  door.   Tliey  were  formed  of  while- 


teimt  shoe  and  dog.  The  ihoe  is  of  white  kid  leather,  goloshed 
itii  bisck  Telret ;  and  there  are  marks  of  stitches  by  which  orna- 
enta  hare  been  affixed  to 
Its  clog  ia  simply  a 
raight  piece  of  stout  lea- 
leTi  inserted  in  the  nnder- 
■ther  at  the  toe,  and  at- 
iched  to  the  heel.  Bnt  a 
ill  more  curious  example 

here  engraved.    Hie  shoe 

of  embroidered  silk,  witii 

thin  sole  of  leather,  and 
1  enonnoos  heel.  The  clog 

of  leather,  omamented  by 
jlonred  silk  threads  worked 
poo  Hwith  a  needle,  the  tie 
ang  of  embroidered  silk 

milar  to  the  shoe :  thej  were  fastened  by  bocklea  of  silver,  en- 
iehed  by  precions  atones.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  in- 
1  which  it  is  made  to  fit  the  raised  shoe :  the  hol- 
1  the  instep  being  so  thickened  and  staffed  in  the  clog 
liat  it  forms  a  strong  support  for  the  foot,  whirh  it  fits  so  tightly 
hat  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  lose  it  in  walking,  it  being  by  many 
egrees  leas  liable  to  that  accident  than  the  modem  clog  or  patten.* 

About  1740,  another  ugly  no- 
dty  was  introduced  in  the 
ae^mt,  a  wide  loose  gown  open 
1  front,  and  which  hong  free  of 
be  body  from  the  shoulders  to 
he  grooud,  being  gathered  in 
reat  folds  over  the  hooped  pet< 
iooat.  The  hair  was  trimmed 
loae  round  the  face,  which  was 
nnrcled  with  cnrb,  one  or  two 
lUing  behind,  and  surmounted 
J  a  little  cap  similar  to  that  im- 
Mrtaliaed  by  Mary  Queen  of 
leota.  The  lady  in  the  cut  here 
iren  wears  such  a  cap  ;  and  her 
Mse  gown,  or  sacquo,  is  negligently  brought  over  the  hoop.    The 

•  FatWmi  date  flieir  oripn  tn  Ihe  roigti  of  Anncj  clogg,  u  we  hare  already 
hon,  an  of  oonudenblc  vitiiinitj. 
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Ct'ntleinan'j  ilrc^s  reqium  no  comment,  aa  the  readn  will  pcrcaTF 
how  Utile  ii  vdrios  from  that  worn  in  1744,  tbi*  print  dfUucanng  tbc 
tashlout!  of  1750.  nliii^lk  contiuued  to  be  worn  during  the  Utter  end 

<<{  tllC  Ti-ltZU  v'f  GcOTgf  n. 

Al'oui  1752.  ilie  nipufiin,  s  hood  for  the  l*die«,  wm  introdncol, 
nhii'h  •.'!.<[.iuu-J  i:^  name  from  it«  resemblance  to  the  hood  oft  fnti, 
a*  it  hiiiii;  dovii  the  baok  when  not  in  use  as  a  head-coreiing ;  bat 
tlio  variou:s  aniolei  worn  about  thit  period  br  the  ladies  tit  vrll 
t'Tiiitiu<ratt'.L  ia  the  following  Receipt  for  Modern  Drew,  poblitlud 
ill  17>3:— 

■  H  iv^  J  !3)al]  boj:'^  tap  on.  «  t>i|;  m  ■  fiown. 
S:-.  :::  :;  ^jfTitha  iiiiT.  rn  j)j  ii,-!.  a  p(>mpooo; 
l.':v  i^i^iKj^r  bt' £TVT,  and  braid  up  TOUT  hair 
I'i-.  ■.::■  =>.ai:^  i.'f  a  A-::  !•->  l<>>  K'ld  at  a  fair. 
A  •,':  t:  pair  i  i  ju=[>L  biH  an  *3  tcaa  Ti>aT  duo. 
T    v.^i-  T.'u  ativar  like  k^:;  j-.u:  '.Tio^-in; 
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And  BOW  fbr  to  dreif  up  my  beau  with  a  grace, 
Let  a  weQ-frusled  wig  be  set  off  from  bis  face; 
With  a  bag  quite  in  taaie,  from  Paris  just  come, 
That  was  made  and  tied  up  by  Monsieur  Frisson ; 
With  powder  quite  grey — then  his  head  is  complete; — 
If  dress'd  in  the  fashion,  no  matter  for  wit : 
With  a  pretty  bhu^  beaver  tuck'd  under  his  arm — 
If  pkoed  on  his  head,  it  might  keep  it  too  warm; 
Then  a  black  solitaire,  his  neck  to  adorn. 
Like  thoee  of  Yersailles,  by  the  courtiers  there  worn ; 
His  hands  must  be  covered  with  fine  Brussels  lace. 
With  a  8pai>kling  brilliant  his  finger  to  grace; 
Next  a  coat  of  embroidery,  from  foreigners  come, 
'Twould  be  quite  unpolito  to  have  one  wrought  at  home ; 
With  cobweb  silk  stockings  his  legs  to  befriend. 
Two  pair  underneath  his  lank  calves  to  amend; 
With  breeches  in  winter  would  cause  one  to  freeze. 
To  add  to  his  height,  must  not  cover  his  knees; 
A  pair  of  smart  pumps  made  up  of  grain*d  leather. 
So  thin  he  can't  venture  to  tread  on  a  feather; 
His  buckles  like  diamonds  must  glitter  and  shine- 
Should  they  cost  fifty  pounds,  they  would  not  be  too  fine; 
A  repeater  by  Ghaham,  which  the  hours  reveals. 
Almost  orerbalanoed  with  knick-knacks  and  seals, 
A  mouchoir  with  musk  his  spirits  to  cheer, 
Though  he  scents  the  whole  room  that  no  soul  can  come  near ; 
A  goUUhilted  sword,  with  jewels  inlaid — 
So  the  scabbard*8  but  cane,  no  matter  for  blade; 
A  sword-knot  of  ribbon  to  answer  his  dress, 
Most  completely  tied  up  with  tassels  of  lace : 
Thus  f^y  equipp*d  and  attired  for  show. 
Observe,  pray,  ye  belles,  that  fiuned  thing  call'd  a  beau !" 

le  changes  observable  in  costoine  in  1753  are  amusingly  pointed 
d  A  cnrions  little  tract  published  in  that  year,  and  entitied  "  The 
Mdings  on  a  Ck)minission  of  Common  Sense  held  at  a  Court  of 
our."  Its  author  declares  the  new  innovations  "  have  arose 
iiie  keel  to  the  head,  not  at  once,  as  if  chance  or  rashness  had 
ad  this  onlncky  alteration, — no,  gentlemen ! — but  by  degrees, 
'eanveij,  taking  each  limb  as  they  went.  For  instance,  what 
sman  now  rolls  his  stockings  P  or  lets  his  breeches  cover  the 
P  his  kneeP  Who  suffers  his  coat-skirts  to  hang  low  enough  to 
bus  thij^  P  or,  who  dare  appear  now  with  high-topped  gloves  P 
lot,  even  on  the  stage,  fidUhottoms  discouraged  P  Nay,  a  Bri- 
r  is  as  unseemly ;  the  scratch  usurps  the  throne  of  long^hohs, 
iye-wig  is  banished  for  a  pigeon^winged  touph.  But  the  hats — 
itSy  gentlemen,  suffer  most.  Is  not  the  Dettingen  cock  forgotten  P 


*.n.-  i-ii-L-ptiingiy 

nblc.  and  tlieclosc  upfiirm-J  hair  b 
mfiiiiLii'fls  lo  (lie  lioaJ,  [lartifularlj  ' 


petticoat  is  ttkea  into  consideration 
a  black  hood  with  an  ample  fringec 
flhonlden,  and  repose*  on  the  enmmit  < 
wears  a  small  wig  and  bag ;  the  skirb 
and  were  sometimes  of  a  colour  difiei 
of  which  it  was  made,  as  were  the  ca£F 
The  costume  of  the  ordinary  daw 
two  Georges  was  exoeedinglj  simple  i 
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wnntry  uprl's  dreaa,  in  the  fint  pUte  of  The  Harlot's 
I  fact,  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  day,  when  an  affecta- 
j  innocence  was  the  rage :  even  the  straw  hats  of  the 
)  introduced  at  court  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  found 
'  ready  to  receive  them,  and  name  them  Churchilla, 
■  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.     The  Leghorn  chip 

had  a  long  reign,  being  patronized  by  the  celebrBt«d 
ig,  whose  beauty  drove  the  world  of  fashion  mad  ;  and 
1  tiiat "  she  wanted  nothing  but  an  elegant  coclced  chip 
ge  rose  on  the  left  side,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with 
d  ribbons,  to  make  her  appear  as  charming  as  either 
iaters."  The  ribbons,  by  Uieir  colour,  in  the  end  pro- 
ilitica  of  the  fair  wearers ;  and  white  ribbons  denoted 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  This  became  in  the  end  bo 
and  acted  bo  injuriouHly  to  the  harmony  of  a  mixed 
ome  Bath  ladies,  with  the  hope  of  ending  it,  adopted 
id  symbols  of  both  parties,  trmuning  their  hats  alter- 
WB  of  red  and  white  ribbon,  and  displaying  upon  them 

of  striped  roses.  The  moderation  of  these  ladies, 
anghed  at  by  the  ulfriu  of  either  party,  and  they  were 
elonging  to  no  party,  but  ready  to  join  with  either 
the  nickname  of  trimmers  was  given  to  them  from  the 
rote,  which  in  the  end  affixed  itself  to  their  husbands; 

used  to  denote  a  many-sided  weathercock  poUtician, 
nivation  is  forgott«n. 
nd  navy,  the  bnl- 
and,  may  be  typi- 
lexed  cut,  as  Uiey 
6,  firom  printa  of 
lie  Bailor  wean  a 
ced  hat;  an  open 
ring  his  shirt,  the 
inied  over  on  his 
d  loose  slops,  si- 
>ettiooat  breeches 
f  Charles  II.,  and 
1  seen  on  Dutch 
1  as  upon  some  of 
men.    The  soldier 

^oot  Guards.    The  reader  who  would  wish  to  see  more 
xmsnlt  Hogarth's  March  to  Finchley,  his  Inramoa  of 
hie  of  Calais.    The  facility  with  which  military  coe- 
zS 


1.  1. 


I 


Tho  pike  ceased  to  be  carried  by  g 
amiour  was  discarded ;  the  cartoucl 
dolier,  and  the  red  and  white  feathei 
cockade  came  into  use  during  the  i 
oppose  as  strongly  as  possible  the  P 
sugar-loaf  cap  of  the  Grenadiers,  we 
to  Finchley,  was  adopted  from  the  I 
Anne.    These  are  the  principal  noTC 
mining  eras ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I 
of  the  campaigns  for  military  costu 
Hogarth,  Eeynolds,  Grayelot,  Jeffer 
of  the  book-illustrator  and  caricaturi 
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1760  gaye  a  younger  sovereign  to  the  British  nation  than 
poMcaaed  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  G«orge  the 
raa  only  in  his  twenty-third  year  when  the  sudden  death  ot 
idfather  placed  him  on  the  throne.  "  Yet  he  presented  few 
graces,  and  none  of  the  liyeliness  of  youth.  At  the  same 
)  was  wholly  free  from  the  vices  or  irregularities  which  corn- 
attend  that  age  with  personages  in  his  situation.  A  few 
after  his  accession  he  married  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg- 
,  who,  like  himself,  was  decorous,  devout,  and  rigid  in  the 
noe  of  the  moral  duties ;  and  those  who  love  or  admire  them 
Q  scarcely  deny  that  they  contributed  to  a  great  and  striking 
.tion  of  manners.  Before  their  time  the  court  of  St.  James's 
ch  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  without 
ih ;  during  their  time  it  became  decent  and  correct,  and  its 
)  gradually  extended  to  the  upper  classes  of  society,  where 
noet  wanted.  The  polish  and  the  grace,  the  refinement  or 
cy,  perhaps  were  still  wanting ;  for  neither  of  the  two  royal 
ges  was  particularly  distinguished  as  graceful  or  brilliant, 
I  king  had  a  strong  predilection  for  a  quiet,  domestic  country 
1  the  practical  operations  of  farming."* 
1  these  tastes  and  habits,  the  youthfulness  of  either  sovereign 
net  carry  them  into  many  fashionable  extravagances ;  indeed, 
le  days  of  the  second  Charles  costume  seems  to  have  had  little 
ing  of  royal  patronage,  and  still  less  of  its  absolute  attention. 
WBty  add  gentry  started  all  that  was  new,  and  reigned  su- 
vioerqy»  of  the  "  ever-changing  goddess,"  without  waiting 
«)yal  sanction  to  their  flippancies ;  and  their  taste,  or  want 

•  Knighfa  Pictorud  History  of  Eogland. 


The  geatlemaa's  dreaa  is  only  remarkabl 
with  which  it  is  goraished,  uid  for  the 

In  the  London  Magazine,  1763,  is  Uie 
which  contains  the  detail  of  n  Udy'e  b< 
fonng  married  Udf ,  who  died  a  few  da; 
qne«t,  buried  in  all  her  wedding-clothe 
glig^  and  pettiooata,  which  were  quilt 
and  lining  to  her  coffin;  her  wedding-i 
with  a  fine  point-lace  tucker,  handkerch 
a  fine  point-lace  lappet-bead,  and  a  ha 
it,  with  diamond  ear-rings  in  her  ears, 
Tery  fine  necklace,  white  iilk  Blockings 
stone-buckles." 

The  oooaaional  gandinesa  of  ladiea'  c 
gatliered  from  an  advertisement  of  the  1 
tae^mt,  with  ■  n>i»»'-"-' ' 
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A  writer  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  of  1763  is  loud  in  condem- 
ution  of  tradesmen  who  apo  their  betters  in  dress,  and  declares : 
'  I  am  seldom  more  diverted  than  when  I  take  a  turn  in  the  Park  of 
i  Sunday,  to  see  what  uncommon  pains  these  subaltern  men  of  taste 
nake  use  of  to  become  contemptible.    The  myriads  of  gold  buttons 
md  loops,  high-quartered  shoos,  overgrown  hats,  and  vellum-hole 
raiatcoats,  are  to  me  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertainment."    He 
Iwn  describes  an  interview  with  one,  who  appeared  in  "a  coat 
oaded  with  innumerable  gilt  buttons  ;  the  cuffs  cut  in  the  shape  of 
L  lea-officer's  uniform,  and,  together  with  the  pockets,  mounting  no 
BW  than  twenty-four.    The  skirts  were  remarkably  long,*  and  the 
ape  so  contrived  as  to  make  him  appear  very  round  about  the 
hoalders.    To  this  he  had  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  a  narrow  gold 
lee,  double  lappelled  ;  a  pair  of  doeskin  breeches  that  came  half- 
raj  down  his  leg,  and  were  almost  met  by  a  pair  of  shoes  that 
flflcihed  about  three  inches  and  a  quarter  above  his  ankles.    His  hat 
raa  of  the  true  Kevenhuller  size,  and  of  course  decorated  with  a 
;old  button  and  loop.    His  hair  was  cropped  very  short  behind,  and 
limned  about  the  middle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  room  for  a 
tone  stock-buckle  of  no  ordinary  dimensions.    To  complete  the 
Mctarey  he  carried  a  little  rattan  cane  in  his  hand  " — and  by  trade 
na  a  blacksmith.    At  the  same  period,  another  correspondent,  in 
pneat  alarm,  calls  attention  to  "a  certain  French  fashion  which 
baring  the  present  war  hath  gradually  crept  into  this  kingdom ;  a 
bahion  which  hath  already  spread  through  the  metropolis,  and,  if 
kot  timely  prevented,  must  infallibly  infect  the  whole  nation  :'*  this 
Ming  "  an  additional  growth  of  hair,  both  in  front  and  rear,  on  the 
leads  of  our  females."    He  then  describes  the  way  in  which  it  is 
inmedf  by  curling  and  crisping  it,  adding  pomatum  and  meal ;  after 
rhieh  the  barber  "  workff  all  into  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  you 
roold  imagine  it  was  intended  for  the  stuffing  of  a  chair-bottom ; 
hen  bending  it  into  various  curls  and  shapes  over  his  finger,  he 
istens  it  with  black  pins  so  tight  to  tlie  head,  that  neither  the 

*  In  a  history  of  Male  FuhionB,  published  in  the  London  Chronicle,  1762, 
he  writer  aays :  "  Surtouta  have  now  four  laps  on  each  side,  which  are  called 
o||^t€«n;  whm  these  pieces  ore  unbuttoned,  they  flap  backwards  and  forwards 
Ids  ■>  many  aupcmumerary  patches  just  tacked  on  at  one  end,  and  tlic  wearer 
BODS  to  have  been  playing  many  hours  at  back-sword,  till  his  coat  was  cut  to 
ieeet.  When  they  arc  buttoned  up,  they  appear  like  comb-cases,  or  pacquets 
v  a  penny  postman  to  sort  his  letters  in.  Very  spruce  smarts  have  no  buttons 
or  holes  uftm  the  breast  of  tlieso  their  surtouts,  save  \\1itit  nre  upon  the  cars, 
■d  their  garments  only  wrap  over  their  btxlies  like  a  morning-gown :  a  proof 
bsft  dfess  may  be  made  too  fashionable  to  be  useful.'* 


n-<>a;!i.-r  riT  limt'  liavc  power  to  alter  iis  position.  TUu*  my  la^y  is 
lif  '•■  i  ■'•■r  llirTp  noiitlis  at  least ;  diiring  n  Lieh  lime  it  is  uol  inhi-r 
li.vA,T  I  .  ,■..:..!.  !u-r  lu'a.l."  Sm-h  was  the  becinnini;  of  a  fiuLi.'n 
nl.iili  iiirrn-^.-i  in  iii..>]irnr"sity,  auJ  roipieJ  for  more  tlian  twewy 
y..;ir-  :   '■■'!■;,-.  :;i  l\n'i.  tlie  ^oat  featuro  of  this  iicrioJ  of  Eiiclish 

\:.  !:•;:.  a  v%r;t-r  in  tlie  /..n./u»  .l/.r^nW.  rrmarkini:  tliat  the 
K;';;!>!i  j'.'^i;-;.-  !irc  ?siJ  to  K-  siiiirular  f-Lir  uxtreme^  in  twto.  aJJ*; 
■■  I  ihiii'-i  :'  "a?  ;.:'Ti-r  iii.iro  ihinwilly  exi'iuiilifieil  iLau  at  present 
by  !iiy  l"i:r  .■.■'i;irr>' women  in  llie  cnorm.m-i  size  cf  their  Lcfcli,  It 
i*  ii>  !  v.TV  IrTij  ^in.v  tiii?  part  of  tlicir  iweet  bodies  tisoJ  to  hi- 
l>.-.!ir,.l  :.-■■  li jlit,  ati .!  irimmo.l  fo  aiuazin:;ly  sniij.  tliat  tUcy  appean'J 
liJii'  a  I'inV  h-'ii'K'ii  tlie  l'>p  of  a  kuiltin^-net'tlle.  But  they  borenoir 
f--  i':ir  ■-\.c.i-iv.l  llie  fc^il.ieii  meau  iu  tlie  eontran-  fXtremo.  that  oil- 
fi:ie  I:iil:i-i  r.  :iii:i.t  ine  .'f  an  aj'ple  Jtuek  ou  thf  point  of  a  smiil 
[■k>'w,T,"  Hy  .■.•:iirastini;  tjio  lieail-dri's^  of  tlio  lajy  in  the  rut  ai- 
ready  jiveti  ui'.>:l  paije  31"  «iih  tlie  followinu  group,  thoreaderw.il 
.■H  iii..\-  d.ii-.-!  :Lf  ^Teat  ehanj[i'  effeftej  by  fasliiiiu  in  this  particuiit 
ix'rtioii  of  female  rtwlnnsi'. 
1  and  2  are  copied  boa 
eD(;ravbg8  by  G,  Bid  " 
7%e  Zadift'  IbiM.  or  fie  Art 
of  Head-dretting  in  iU  utmott 
Sfauty  and  Ej:(eiti,  tnu^ 
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lock  or  parcel  of  hair,  flatted,  or  laid  smooth,  taken  from  behind  the 
head,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  a  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers." 
Fig.  2  is  "  dressed  with  a  row  of  buckles,  the  roots  whereof  are 
straight,  two  shells  (on  the  crown  of  the  head),  and  a  dragon  or 
serpent  (at  the  side  of  the  head,  reaching  to  the  shoulders),  com- 
posed of  two  locks  of  hair  taken  from  behind  the  head,  with  a  buckle 
inTerted  (running  upwards  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  crown, 
where  it  is  fastened  by  a  comb).  These  serpents  or  dragons  are  sel- 
dom worn  but  at  court-balls,  or  by  actresses  on  the  stage."  It  would 
be  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  types  of  a  fashion  that  was  so 
Tailed  and  so  elaborate,  which  increased  both  in  size  and  intricacy 
of  fancy  during  the  next  two  years,  as  we  may  judge  from  figs.  3 
and  4,  a  back  and  front  view  of  a  lady's  head,  from  A  Treatise  on 
Hair,  by  David  Bitchie,  hairdresser,  perfumer,  etc. ;  for  in  these 
days  hairdressers  were  great  men,  and  wrote  books  upon  their  pro- 
fenion,  laying  no  small  claim  to  the  superior  merit  of  "  so  important 
an  art ;"  and  not  content  with  merely  describing  the  mode  of  dress- 
ing the  hair,  "  favoured  the  world  "  with  much  learning  on  the  origin 
of  hair,  affirming  it  to  be  "a  vapour  or  excrement  of  the  brain, 
arising  from  the  digestion  performed  by  it  at  the  instant  of  its  nou- 
rishment ;"  with  many  other  curious  and  learned  conclusions,  into 
which  we  cannot  think  of  following  them.  Tlie  figures  selected  from 
thia  book  will  show  with  what  care  and  dexterity  ladies*  heads  were 
then  dressed,  "  with  many  a  good  poimd  of  wool "  as  a  substratum, 
over  which  the  hair  was  dexterously  arranged,  as  the  reader  here 
leea,  then  bound  down  with  reticulations,  and  rendered  gay  with 
flowers  and  bows.  Heads  thus  carefully  and  expensively  dressed 
were,  of  course,  not  dressed  frequently.  The  whole  process  is  given 
in  the  London  Magazine  of  1768 :  "  False  locks  to  supply  deficiency 
of  native  hair,  pomatum  in  profusion,  greasy  wool  to  bolster  up  the 
adopted  locks,  and  grey  powder  to  conceal  dust."  A  hairdresser  is 
described  as  asking  a  lady  "  how  long  it  was  since  her  head  had  been 
opened  and  repaired ;  she  answered,  not  above  nine  weeks ;  to  which 
he  replied,  that  that  was  as  long  as  a  head  could  well  go  in  summer; 
and  tiiat  therefore  it  was  proper  to  deliver  it  now,  as  it  began  to  be 
a  little  kasardS"  The  description  of  the  opening  of  the  hair,  and 
the  distnrbance  thereby  occasioned  to  its  numerous  inhabitants,  is 
too  revolting  for  modem  readers ;  but  the  various  advertisements  of 
poisonoos  compounds  for  their  destruction,  and  the  constant  notice 
of  these  facts,  prove  that  it  is  no  exaggeration.  Persons  who  are 
sceptical  on  many  subjects  of  costume,  and  who  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  old  illuminators  and  sculptors  in  their  representations  of  the 
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tl'iunlc  hciiil- dress  of  their  own  timea,  would  do  well  to  coDsidei 
wliclhcr  nnj-  fnshion  more  ugly  or  diBgDstmg  can  be  fonnd  thin  thu, 
ill  ro^c  eo  very  recently,  or  that  tooki  more  libe  cuicatnre. 
T!ic  dres^scs  worn  by  the  figures  below  are  good  Hpecimena  of  the 
costume  of  1770.  Theyue 
copied  from  an  engnring  in 
the  Ladjf't  3faffasime,  and 
represent  a  scene  in  Lore  in 
a  Village.  It  is  thns  tntro 
duced :  "  As  tlte  stage  ii  the 
standard  of  taste  with  re- 
spect to  dress,  we  had  re- 
course to  it  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  hnre  presented 
our  readers  with  a  genteel 
undre«s,  in  which  Miss  Cat- 
ley  appeared  in  the  chi' 
racier  of  B«ett»,"  The 
other  characters  are  Young 
Meado  WH  and  Justice  Wood- 
cock. The  former  gentleman 
ig  fashionably  dressed  in 
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TowB  of  furbclowB  benoath  it.  Aa  the  period  ot  this  opera  whs  the 
time  &en  prraent,  of  roumc  all  the  cbvoctcrs  exhibited  the  finit- 
nte  drew  of  the  day ;  but  at  this  period  it  was  udubqbI  to  study 
anything  like  accurate  oogtiime  upoa  the  stage,  and 

"Cato'a  long  wig.  flowerod  gown,  And  lacquered  chur/' 

was  not  more  absurd  than  Garrick's  Ifacbeth  with  B  cocked  hat  of 
the  last  London  cut,  bagwig,  ruffles,  and  full  court-suit ;  or  Mn. 
Yktea'a  I^y  Macbeth,  dressed  in  s  powdered  head-dress  and  a  hoop 
at  least  eight  jards  in  oinmniference.  Then  ao  audience  speculated 
on  the  propriety  of  the  actor's  adoption  of  modem  costume  for  the 
ehantcteis  they  embodied ;  whether  a  Homilio  wig  was  not  too  mean 
for  Hotopnr,  and  whether  Hamlet  ought  not  to  wear  diamond  liDce- 
bnoUea.* 

While  these  extravagances  were  indulged  in  by  the  rich,  Ibo 
humbler  classes  seem  to  have 
grmdnally  adapted  from  them 
onlj  tlut  portion  of  dress 
thkt  was  stiff  and  quaker-like. 
Tha  cut  here  giren,  from 
printa  d&ted  177^,  delineates 
the  coatume  of  plain  country 
folks.  The  man's  dress  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  capa- 
cvKUi  easiness  than  for  aught 
elae;  the  absence  of  wig  and 
loooe  twist  of  the  neckcloth, 
heary  multiplicity  of  folds  in 
erery  article  of  dress,  enor- 
mona  hat,  and  easy  shoes, 
have  an  air  of  comfort  that 
contrasts    greatly    with    the 

*  Quin,  wbni  siilj  j«r>  old,  iinil  of  such  corpulcnrc  s*  to  weigb  twcnl;  itnne, 
ur]  to  plaj  jnung  Chamont,  in  The  Orplian,  "  in  a  Buit  of  utolhti  heaTj  enough 
lor  Otbrllo:  apaiiofnilT-toppnl  whilcglovcK,  tlicn  onl;  worn  bj  atlendanta  at 
■  Tuneral,  an  old-fuhioned  major  wig,  and  black  atwkings."  FuU-lon^h  pot- 
tniU  of  Bcion  in  these  odd  suita  maj  bo  nofn  in  the  plaleg  to  Bell's  Britltk 
ntatrt,  or  in  the  rrrj  curious  srrics  of  ministure  ]H;rtniitt  pulilighed  hj  Smith 
nd  Sajer,  1770.  The  Opera  displajcd  mTtbolOKicai  cfaaracten  in  an  cquall; 
absarddTloi  Poole  Hie  draniatiat  apmkaortlie  litno  "wlien  Vrnua  wore  a  hoop 
and  tlowera,  like  ■  Uuij  ofqualitj  aa  nh»  is)  and  Apulln  a  pink  satin  jacket  and 
>  poirdercd  wig,  aa  a  genlkinan  ought  to  do." 
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little  pleated  eap,  stJfT  upturned  hair,  UDOomfoitable  boddiee  md 
stomacher,  in  which  the  female  is  habited.  Hef  ti|;ht  ileerea,  long 
mittniB,  open  gown  carefully  held  up  from  tiie  ground  (and  fre- 
qui^ntly  norn  drawn  through  the  pock  et-hoIcB),  her  long  white  apron, 
and  all  Imt  lior  Ligh-heeled  Bhoee  and  buckles,  are  preciseljr  the  itenu 
tli»t  went  to  make  up  tho  drcM  of  a  chari^-school  girl  of  a  few 
years  Imc'k  wlicu  they  universally  appeared  in  the  ooetume  of  the 
period  when  these  Bchoola  wctq  generally  eBtabliehed.  They  may 
still  he  sei'n  in  some  parish  schools  of  tho  present  day,  tlu^  hit 
Christ's  Hospital,  pride  themselves  on  dreasing  as  their  anceaton 
dresaed  iK'forc  thcni. 

The  yenr  1773  iiitrodue«d  a  new  stylo  for  gentlemen,  imported  b; 
a  number  nf  yonnR  men  of  fashion  who  hnd  travelled  into  Italy, 
niid  foniied  an  nK^oeiation  called  the  Maccaroni  Club,  in  eontradi)- 
liticfiou  to  the  Becf-stealt  Club  of  London.  Hence  these  new-ft- 
shioncd  dnnilica  were  styled  Maccai^>nics,  a  name  that  was  aitoi- 
warda  applied  to  ladies  of  the  same  gcnns.  Tho  cut  here  given  de- 
lineates the  peculiarities  of  both.  Tho  liair  of  the  gentleman  utt 
dressed  in  an  enormous  tou- 
pee, with  very  large  cnrls  it 
tho  aides;  while  behind  it  ■» 
gathered  and  tied  up  into  sa 
r  knot.  lh»t 
rested  oi 
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of  spotted  or  striped  silk,  with  enormous  btmches  of  strings  at  the 
knee.*  A  watch  was  carried  in  each  pocket,  from  which  hung 
bunches  of  chains  and  seals :  silk  stockings  and  small  shoes  with 
fitUe  diamond  buckles  completed  the  gentleman's  dress.  The  ladies 
decorated  their  heads  much  like  the  gentlemen,  with  a  most  enor- 
mous heap  of  hair,  which  was  frequently  surmounted  by  plumes  of 
large  feathers  and  bunches  of  flowers,  until  the  head  seemed  to  over- 
balance the  body.  The  gown  was  open  in  front ;  hoops  were  dis- 
carded except  in  full-dress ;  and  the  gown  gradually  spread  outward 
from  the  waist,  and  trailed  upon  the  ground  behind,  showing  the 
rich  laced  petticoat  ornamented  with  flowers  and  needlework ;  the 
ileevea  widened  to  the  elbow,  where  a  succession  of  ruflles  and  lap- 
pets, each  wider  than  the  other,  hung  down  below  the  hips. 

Tho  Lcidy't  Magazine  for  March,  1774,  thus  describes  the  fashion- 
able dress  of  the  day : — "  The  hair  is  dressed  very  backward  and  low, 
with  large  flat  puff's  on  the  top ;  toupee  not  so  low.  A  bag,  but  ra- 
ther more  round.  Three  long  curls,  or  about  six  small  pufis,  down 
tbe  sides.  Powder  almost  universal.  Pearl  pins  and  Italian  lappets 
fillegreed  with  flowers,  which  give  them  a  very  becoming  look. 
Ibis  has  but  lately  been  seen,  as  it  is  quite  a  new  fancy  of  Lady 

Almeria  C^ (Almeria  Carpenter,  a  famous  leader  of  fashion). 

Bound  the  neck  Grerman  collars,  which  are  quite  a  late  fashion,  or 
pearla.    Sacques,  a  beautiful  new  palish  blue,  or  a  kind  of  dark  lilac 
satin.    Trimmings,  large  pufis  down  the  sides,  with  chenille  silver, 
or  gold,  or  blond.   Stomacher  crossed  with  silver  or  gold  cord.  Fine 
laced Toffles;  satin-embroidered  shoes,  with  diamond  roses;  small 
drop-earrings  ;    Turkey   handkerchiefs.     Undress  : — Hair   rather 
higher.    There  are  three  sorts  of  new  undress  caps :  the  one  a  quar- 
tered cap,  almost  the  same  as  a  child's ;  the  other  an  extremely  deep 
wing,  which  falls  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head ;  round,  or  Turkey 
lappets — ^this  is  a  very  elegant  hat  cap ;  the  third,  a  small,  wide, 
ibJlow  wing,  with  lappets  tied  in  bunches — this  is  also  a  hat  cap. 
Veiy  small  chip  hats,  with  small  double  rows  of  pufi*s  of  lilac  ribbon ; 
or  pale  pink  hat,  covered  with  lace,  quartered  with  Turkey  turban. 
Cloaks,  sage-green  mode,  or  light  brown,  with  white  ermine.  Trim- 
ming of  the  gowns,  white  tissue  or  brown  satin."   And  in  July  we 

ue  told,  "  Lady  A.  C was  dressed  at  Eanelagh,  the  last  full 

night,  with  nothing  on  her  head  but  a  row  of  pearls  in  a  chain  across 
her  hair,  and  a  beautiful  pearl  feather  on  the  left  side,  which  had  a 

*  A  celebrated  criminiil — Jack  Rairn — ^was  known  as  **  sizteen-itringed  Jack," 
from  Us  oonatant  patronage  of  this  fashion.    See  his  Life  in  that  great  source  of 
to  modem  novelists — tho  Newgate  Calendar, 


rory  elegant  ciTi-ct ;"  and  that  "  broad  black  collars  or  pearla,  drop. 
ping  in  ubout  nine  rows,"  were  worn  round  the  iieclc ;  "  ataja  high 
behinil.  niid  very  Ion'  before ;  no  eanings ;  aacquea  trimmed  with  tai- 
Bi'ls  i>r  nui'i'!<,  and  corded  acroaa  the  atomachcr  with  gold  or  lilrer 
tn  ists.  l)i-c-[J  ruflleB,  low  ghoea,  large  roses,  Fenian  glores  worked 
willi  Ht>W,  rings  and  bracelets." 

The  Hune  periodical  favoim 
HB  with  nn  encraTinj;  frcffli 
which  the  out  here  given  wsf 
copied,  of  "  Two  Lailies  in  the 
newest  dress ;"  from  drawuigs 
taken  at  Hanelagh,  May,  1773. 
The  head-dresses  of  both  ire 
the  front  lady  van 
hers  in  a  "  half-moon  tocpee," 
combed  up  from  the  forclieid, 
large  curia  st  the  aides,  with 
one  very  broad  one  beocaih 
each  oar;  a  plume  of  feathen 
Hunnounts  tliia  slnictnrf. 
Itound  the  neck  a,  tight  simple 
ribbon  is  worn.  The  gown  ii 
behind,  and  low  at  IIk 
stomacher  over 
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being  omsmented  with  silk  ribbon  in  puffs,*  forming  a  diamond- 
shaped  pattern,  and  edged  with  laee,  the  petticoat  being  similarly 
decorated ;  small  high-heeled  shoes  with,  rosettes  complete  the  dress. 
The  second  lady  has  her  hair  dressed  in  a  large  club,  surmounted 
by  rows  of  overhanging  curls  of  considerable  dimensions,  above 
which  an  ornamented  bandeau  is  placed,  from  which  hang  two  lace 
lappeti);  her  sleeves  are  decorated  with  rows  of  pleated  ribbon, 
encircling  the  arm,  which  it  became  a  fashion  to  wear  of  a  different 
colour  to  the  gown ;  her  gown  is  tied  up  behind  with  bows  of  silk 
ribbon ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  small  hoops  arc  worn  by 
both  ladies,  which  appear  to  have  been  placed  rather  lower  than 
they  were  originally. 

In  the  London  Magazine  account  of  the  birthday  levee  at  St. 
James's,  June  23,  1775,  we  are  told  that  "  the  ladies'  hair  was,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  kind  of  half-moon  toupee,  with  two  long  curls,  the 
second  depending  opposite  each  other  below  the  ear ;  the  hind  ])art 
was  dressed  as  usual,  for  few  ladies  had  the  addition  of  broad  braided 
bands  crossing  each  other,  as  if  to  confine  as  well  as  ornament  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  now  appears  at  inferior  places  of  public  re- 
lort."  By  which  it  would  appear  that  the  highest  style  of  head- 
dressing,  as  depicted  in  the  engraving  on  page  312,  fig.  4,  had  be- 
come vulgar.  They  go  on  to  say :  "  The  ciips  were  flat  and  small, 
consisting  merely  of  two  diminutive  wings,  a  little  poke,  and  light 
flowing  lappets ;  and  the  chief  of  the  clothes  suitable  to  the  season, 
vis.  light  grounds,  with  either  brocade  or  silver  running  sprigs.  As 
her  Majesty,  however,  is  pleased  to  wear  bows  of  ribbon  instead  of  any 
other  stomacher,  and  sleeve-knots  of  a  different  colour  to  her  gown, 
it  is  presumed  it  will  soon  grow  into  fashion  with  other  ladies.*' 

The  follies  of  the  ladies'  dresses  are  thus  ridiculed  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  1777 : — 

**  Give  Chloc  a  biuhcl  of  horso-hair  and  woul ; 
Of  paste  and  pomatum  a  pound : 
Ten  yards  of  gay  ribbon  to  dock  ht.T  swoot  nkull ; 
And  gauxe  to  encompass  it  round. 


*  In  the  Ladjfu  Magazine  for  July,  1774,  it  is  noticed  that  "  Ladj  TufncU  has 
Ae  geateeleat  fancy  in  an  undress  now  in  London.  She  cliiclly  wears  a  white 
Benian  gown  and  coat,  made  of  Irisb  polonese,  and  covcnni  with  white  or  painted 
ipotted  gaiue,  which  is  very  much  the  taste.  Tliu  Irivh  Foloneso  is  made  very 
Weomfaig;  it  buttons  down  half  the  arm,  no  ruiHes,  quite  straight  in  the  back, 
■id  bnttona  down  before,  and  ilies  off  behind,  till  there  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of 
lobe  boliimi,  except  the  petticoat ;  a  largt>  hood  behind  the  neck ;  short  black  and 
vhite  luted  aiMrains  or  painted  gauze." 


Shoes  too  high  for  to  walk  ■ 

And  to  dwk  the  swoot  creatu: 

Lot  the  cork-cutter  make  h 

"  Thus  finished  in  taste,  while  o 
Tou  may  take  the  dear  cha 
But  never  undress  her,  for,  oi 
^  You  'U  find  jou  have  lost  hi 

The  constant  yariation  in  the  dress 
■n.  well  ridiculed  in  the  following  lines  f 

jjlll  1780.    The  writer  says  they  appear — 

**  Now  dreis'd  in  *  cap,  now  naked  i 
Now  looae  in  a  iMoft,  now  dose  in  s 
Without  handkerchief  now,  and  m 
Now  plain  as  a  Quaker,  now  all  of 
Now  a  shape  in  neat  stays,  now  a  i 
Now  high  in  French  heels,  now  loi 
j  Now  monstrous  in  hoop,  now  trapi 

{  With  your  petticoats  clung  to  youi 

Like  tiie  cock  on  the  tower,  that  si 
You  are  hardly  the  same  for  two  d 

The  head-dress  of  the  ladies  still  coi 
until  in  1782  it  reached  the  extraord 
depicted  in  our  engraving.  It  oonsii 
heap  of  tow  and  pads,  oyer  which  false 
amiiged,  and  hung  with  ropes  of  pear 


f 

r 
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*  and  chains  of  pearls,  or  beads,  hung  around  the  mass  of 
lich  formed  the  outside  corering  of  the  heap  of  tow  within. 
38  of  flowers  were  also  stuck  about  the  head,  surmounted  with 
utterflies,  caterpillars,  etc.,  in  blown  glass,  as  well  as  models, 
lame  brittle  materials,  of  coaches  and  horses  and  other  absur- 
The  caricaturists  were  busy ;  and  one  wicked  wag  published 
called  Bunters  Hill,  in  which  a  lady's  head-dress  was  laid 
a  dustman's  ground :  on  the  apex  is  seated  a  group  of  cinder- 
while  a  dust-cart  winds  its  way  up  one  side,  and  a  sow  and 
ake  their  home  in  the  large  curls  beneath.  In  another  in- 
a  ridotto  alfresco  is  going  od,  as  if  in  an  ornamental  garden, 
rers  are  enshrined  in  the  ample  bows,  as  if  in  so  many  green- 
•t  The  American  war  offered  new  subjects,  and  in  1776  some 
ores  were  published,  with  each  upper  lock  of  the  hair  turned 
fortress,  the  level  part  in  front  covered  with  tents,  soldiers 
ng  with  cannon  in  ambuscade  up  the  curls,  and  ships  en- 
1  in  the  club  behind.  Amoug  the  rest,  the  author  of  the  "New 
Tuide  wrote  the  following  "  humorous  description  of  a  modem 
reas  in  1776 : — 

"  A  cap  like  a  bat, 

(Which  was  ooce  a  crayat) 
Part  gracefully  platted  and  pinned  is ; 

Part  stuck  upon  gauze, 

Besembles  mackaws. 
And  all  the  fine  birds  of  the  Indies. 

**  But  above  all  the  rest 

A  bold  amazon's  crest 
Waves  nodding  from  shoulder  to  shoulder 

At  once  to  surprise. 

And  to  ravish  all  eyes, 
To  frighten  and  charm  the  beholder. 


I  fi"^**^**"  was  introduced  in  1774,  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who 
m  mtntitk  feather  of  uncommon  growth,  presented  to  her  by  Lord  Stor- 
i  Ids  return  from  an  embassy  at  Paris.  It  was  one  ell  and  three  inches 
ns  a  writer  of  the  cra^  and  Continental  authors  speak  of  this  addition 
rmtnme  as  an  English  peculiarity. 

wiyfAnd  informs  me  that  these  things  wore  really  worn;  and  are  not 
ttfibl  Mtiret  as  I  had  imagined  them.  She  perfectly  remembers  her 
1  wiin[|,  a  sow  and  pigs  in  the  curls  of  her  high  head-dress.  They  were 
ffm  glftw,  and  all  sorts  of  strange  things  of  the  kind  were  stuck  upon 
^  ill  that  materiaL  3ir.  Adcy  Bcpton,  in  his  curious  paper  on  head- 
in  tfcfS  Arekmologiay  mentions  "  a  coach,"  and  "  a  chair  and  chair-men," 
I  vqpom  a  \aAf%  bead  as  an  ornament,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  one  who 
I  waggon  in  place  of  a  cap. 

Y 


p 


"  Tot  MJM  •! 

Muit  bcVKtr  ot  hut  |itutn«a  i 

For  if  Vulmu  her  ft'ilhur  pmbmniki 

LilctT  pfur  Itulj-  I^fnKk, 

SliE  *ll  bum  liki<  n  hBy««k. 

And  rawt  all  (Lu  Lovoa  and  the  Gnuv, 


Tlie  Lady't  Magadne  of  Maj,  1775,  notices  fasliionable  I 

as  (.'Onaiating  of  "  the  Imir  nil  oter  iu  amall  curia,  with  pv 
Btarred  leares,  and  large  wluto  or  coloured  feitlliera,  *itd  t 
curl.i  at  t]ie  carB.  Hound  tlio  ucck  email  penrU  or  collan  1 1 
tippets,  or  rattle-anake  tippets,  of  fioo  blond  stuck  with  fim 
ron-sorbeadt  banging  over  Uieahouldera;  ponder  cuiiTersal 
trimmed  in  modo  flowers,  gauze,  and  deep  flounces.  Pa 
pearl  greens,  arid  blue  lilacs,  the  most  [avourit«  coloon 
slipperB.  For  undress: — Ail  sort*  of  worked  gowns  o» 
hoopa ;  rariouB  sorts  of  bats,  and  bonnets  very  much  m 
eioaka ;  nigbt-gowns  in  tbe  Frenub- jacket  faabiou,  flying  t 
tying  bcbind  with  large  bundifs  of  ribbon ;  saabee  round  t 
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1  with  blacl  Uce;  white  with  coloored  ermine.  The  tnoet 
nre  tiffany,  lined  with  white  and  trimmed  with  rich  blond  in 
Pelone4e . — Theee  dresBes  are  very  much  the  taste,  and 
are  the  makes  by  many  worn  in  asBemblies  and  pablio  places 
dress ;  but  by  people  of  fashion  confined  wholly  to  an  un- 
The  Italian  pobneee  is  by  much  the  most  smBrt  and  becom- 
iiort  aprons,  roimd  cufis,  and  slippeTS  are  worn."  It  is  also 
that  the  writer  saw  "  at  Banekgh  many  heads  were  lowered ; 
rith  {deasnre  viewed  the  Duohess  of  D — 'b  fine  face  oma- 
more  natnraUy,  and  with  but  three  feathers  instead  of  seven. 
— 's  head  was  the  most  beyond  the  bonnds  of  propriety,  she 
10  many  plates  of  frnit  placed  on  the  top  pillar,  tnd  het  hair 
ithont  powder,  it  was  not  so  delicate  a  mixture."  From 
iod  until  17S6,  the  head-dress  seems  to  have  presented  the 
tmnTe  featore  of  a  lady's  dress,  and  to  have  constantly  ex- 
B  remark  and  ridicule  of  the  pre».  It  will,  however,  be  im- 
to  notice  here  all  its  varieties;  but  as  no  specimens  of  oat- 
id-dressea  have  been  given,  we  may  turn  onr  attention  to 
ind  the  following  cut  may  help  to  assist  the  reader  in  com- 
ing aome  few. 
I,  from  a  print  in  the 
id  Xagagiiu  for  1773, 
le  ordinary  flat  hat  of 
T  girl.  It  is  trimmed 
ibon,  and  waa  worn  by 
en  of  the  lower  ranks. 
rt  persons  to  discard 
ihion  were  the  fish- 
and  fruit-sellers,  to 
:  was  exceedingly  con- 
allowing  their  bas- 
lepoee  safely  on  the 
Fig-  %  of  the  same 
»  winter  hat  of  black 
m  by  women  of  the 

of  these  hats  would 
I  wearers  of  the  fa- 
te head-dreetes,  for  whom  such  bead'coverings  as  fig.  3  and 
lomtmoted ;  bnt  any  covering  was  seldom  wanted,  as  a  lady 
bst  &sIuon  ooold  always  ensure  safety  from  accidents  1^ 
in  hflr  eoach  or  sedan.    Fig.  3  is  a  cAlash  from  a  print  dated 
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1780.  Tl  was  made  like  tie  hood  of  a  carnage,  and  could  be  pullvd 
owr  tlic  lii'ai)  liy  the  string  which  oonuected  itself  with  the  whale- 
lioiii-  luK'iis ;  it  wutf  firat  JDtroduced  in  1765.  Capa.  howerer.  wck 
HdiiK'tiini'^  )ii;iili'  lullf  DB  citniraeaiit  to  corer  the  immpnac  hraji  uf 
linir  llii'ii  Mi>r]L,  aliove  which  they  rose,  and  spread  out  at  the  sidrt 
ill  II  pile  L>f  rilil)L>ii8*  and  ornaincDt.  Fig.  4  is  copied  from  a  print  of 
Uic  iirH  fsl  fasliiiiii  in  1786 ;  and  the  lady  is  described  as  wearing 
"  a  s|i.>It<'d  L^aiize  Thorcee  (for  so  the  krgc  kerchief  that  enclosed 
till-  hi'iiil  was  toriLicJ)  over  a.  round  cap,  fastened  with  a  head-band 
lii'il  in  11  loose  kiiut."  Ucr  hair  is  combed  upward  from  the  foie- 
liciiil,  and  falls  oji  each  side  of  the  head  in  broad  curia.  About  tLii 
titiii'  llic  lu'adsof  the  ladies  began  to  lower,  and  the  hair  waa  aUwcd 
to  i^tri'aui  <l<)wii  till)  buck ;  a  faaluoa  attributed  to  the  taste  of  ilie 
rciLining  piirtrait-jtaiutcra  of  the  day.  with  Sir  Joshua  at  their  hcuL 
IlaUof  imiiiciiiH-eircuiiifereueoof  brin),  turned  down  baekaDil  froal 
into  H  half  ciri'h'.  with  flat  crowns  and  plumes  of  fentlicrs,  which  wilt 
licil  Iiciicalh  the  chin  by  broad  silk  ribbons,  become  faahioiiable; 
and  mob-capi>.  that  coveivd 

full  caul  and  deep  border, 
■d  by  a  broad  ribboa, 
much  more  pliun  than  be- 
coming. 
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gentleman,  who  also  wears  a  hat  of  most  capacious  brim,  with  a 
rery  broad  hatband  and  buckle;  a  powdered  wig  and  pig-tail;  a  short 
wai8t<*oat ;  an  exceedingly  long-tailed  coat,  having  very  largo  but- 
tons ;  tight  buckskin  breeches,  buttoned  at  the  knco,  and  tied  above 
and  below  it  with  bunches  of  ribbon.  Ilis  boots  are  of  very  odd 
form,  like  modem  Hessians,  except  that  the  point  is  behind  and 
not  in  front  of  the  leg.  These  long- tailed  coats  and  extensive  col- 
lars  became  quite  the  fashion  now,  and  were  cut  away  in  front  to  a 
"sparrow- tail "  behind,  completely  putting  to  flight  the  broad-skirted 
garments  which  had  so  long  reigned  supreme,  and  which  were  now 
cxclasively  monopolized  by  the  elders  of  the  community. 

In  1788  "  the  ladies'  fashionable  full-dress  of  Paris  '*  was  a  pow- 
dered wig,  or  the  natural  hair,  arranged  as  wide  as  it  was  before 
high,  in  a  series  of  large  eiurls  all  round  the  head,  the  hair  beneath, 
at  the  back,  flowing  down  to  the  waist  in  loose  curls ;  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  gauze  kerchief  and  feathers,  and  ornamented  by  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  Tlie  neck  and  breast  were  entirely  concealed  by 
a  fall  white  buffhnt,  which  stuck  out  from  beneath  the  chin  like  the 
breast  of  a  pigeon ;  the  sleeves  had  ru files  at  the  elbow,  cut  at  the 
edges  into  points  or  zigzags;  small  hoops  were  worn;  the  gown 
wag  still  open,  and  trailed  upon  the  ground  behind ;  cambric  aprons 
were  worn  with  lace  borders,  and  high-heeled  shoes  and  buckh^s. 

Until  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  no  very  extraordinary 
change  had  taken  place  in  male  or  female  costume  since  the  Macca- 
xoni  period.  The  dresses  of  the  gentlemen,  which  had  then  become 
less  loose  and  capacious,  so  continued,  and  the  waistcoat  really  went 
not  below  the  waist ;  the  coat  had  a  collar  which  gradually  became 
larger,  and  rery  high  in  the  neck,  about  1786.  Wigs  had  become 
lets  "  the  rage ;"  and  in  1763  the  wig-makers  thought  necessary  to 
petition  the  king  to  encourage  their  trade  by  his  example,  and  not 
wear  his  own  hair :  a  petition  that  was  most  unfeelingly  ridiculed 
hj  another  from  the  timber  merchants,  praying  for  the  universal 
adoption  of  wooden  legs  in  preference  to  those  of  flesh  and  blood, 
under  the  plea  of  benefiting  the  trade  of  the  country.  But  the 
French  Berolution  in  1789  very  much  influenced  the  English 
fiMhions,  and  greatly  aflected  both  male  and  female  costume ;  and 
to  that  period  we  may  date  the  introduction  of  the  modem  round 
hat  in  place  of  the  cocked  one ;  and  it  may  reasonably  bo  doubted 
whether  anything  more  ugly  to  look  at,  or  disagreeable  to  wear, 
was  erer  inrented  as  a  head-covering  for  gentlemen.  Possessing 
not  one  quality  to  recommend  it,  and  endowed  with  disadvantages 
palpable  to  all,  it  has  continued  to  be  our  head-dress  till  the  present 
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daj,  in  spite  of  the  niArrh  of  Ihtit  iutelWl  it  muy  bv  au^poMi]  tQ 

cover.    It  Bt'cn  in  Parisian  print*  before  1787. 

FrtuK-'Li  mull*  cuiitunir  was 
spoDiIily  adoptMl ;  and  the  gon- 
tlomon  of  1793  dress(>d  u  Uif  j 
w  bere  rt!pre«euhHl  from  ■ 
print  of  the  period.  Ttie  flgVM 
tu  the  U'fl  is  in  trae  Puiuu 
tnstc :  he  tiean  the  high  tagU' 
lo&r  hat  in  irhu-ii  the  rerok- 
tionory  heroes  of  tbtit  friglitfnl 
pr%  Rnshrined  their  ^vil  beait, 
when  Paris  became  a  Golgs- 
thai  his  flowing  hair  pondend 
(fur  poicder  wae  oot  disoudtd 
finaU^r  till  aome  yean  aAn- 
warda.  although  the  i^neen  nd 
priTvcesscB  abtmdoaed  it  in  tlni 
yoarj,  a  loos^  craral;  of  wbitt 
cambrii'  tied  in  a  largu  how,  k 
frilled  shirt,  a  wliit«  niustcnl 
wi<b  red  pcrpeadii-ulor  atiipMi 

a  loDg  green  coat,  with  a  hi^h  collikr  and  small  cofis,  buttoaed  li^tijf    j 

over  the  breast,  from  irhi^iu'e  it  slopes  uway  to  the  hipa,  havingiilil 
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^ottee  snrpriM  how  an  j  inrentdon  with  BO  little  to  recommend  it  could 
be  niuTeraallj  adopted.  The  entire  dreu  ia  ungr&ceful :  tlie  full  buf- 
font,  the  little  frilled  jacket,  the  tight  sleevcB,  are  all  anpicturoEqne, 
and  are  only  m  many  inatancee  of  the  utt«r  waat  of  taate  in  dress 


nhilrited  at  Uue  period  hy  the  rulers  of  fashion.  All  sorts  of  ugli- 
BeMea  wen  invented  and  worn,  answerin;;  to  all  kinds  of  queer 
Btmes.  Abont  1783,  the  manufacture  of  straw  being  carried  to 
gTMt  perfection,  it  «'aa  introduced  as  an  ornament  to  dress,  and 
became,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Butlsnd  and  other 
noble  ladies,  quite  "the  rage."  We  are  told,  in  the  European  Ma- 
gaxine  for  that  year,  that  "  to  give  an  account  of  the  straw  orna- 
ments tbey  have  in  a  great  measure  given  birth  to,  and  continue  to 
patronise,  would  be  t«diouB  even  to  the  first  votary  of  fashion. 
Fullaaaea,  or  straw  eoata,  are  very  much  in  nse :  this  manufacture  is 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  is  very  neat ;  they  are  in  sarsnct, 
odico,  fine  linen,  or  stuff,  trimmed  and  ornamented  with  straw." 
Another  oorrespondent,  aflcr  detailing  the  fashionable  dross  of  the 
d^,  ends  bj  exclaiming,  "  Straw !  straw !  straw !  everything  is  or- 
■amented  with  straw,  from  the  cap  to  the  ahoo-bnckle ;  and  Ceres 
Nemi  to  be  the  bTOurit«  idol  with  not  only  the  female,  but  the  male 
part  of  the  fsohionable  world ;  for  the  gentlemen's  waistcoata  are 
ribbed  with  atraw,  and  they  look  as  if  they  had  amnsed  themselves 
b  Bedlam  for  some  time  past,  manufacturing  the  fUoisy  doublet." 
Iliia  bsbioo,  afW  having  gone  the  rounds  of  aristocratic  life,  de- 


\ii 


ri 


The  gown  wis  worn  still  open  in  fi 
in  straight  loa«e  folds  to  the  feet,  i 
of  scarlet  leather.  ImmenM  earring 
qnentlj  unpowdeied,  and  &(nn  179- 
fetkthera  were  worn,  ainglj,  or  two 
bright  oolooTs,  bloe,  green,  pink,  et< 
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the  neck  behind ;  tt  baa  mnrh  the  Ictok  of  those  Btill  to  be  seen  in 
Fnnce.  Her  waist  ia  girdled  bj  a  pink  eilk  ribbon,  immcdietelj  un- 
der the  armpita.  She  weare  a  white  gown,  with  pink  spots ;  miulins 
and  calicoes  with  printed  patterns  having  nanrped  the  place  of  silks, 
and  the  dress  of  a  ladj  being  considerably  thinner  and  li|;htcr  than 
i^iued  to  be.  The  sleeres  are  loose,  gathered  in  puffs  midway  be- 
tveen  the  aboalder  and  the  elbow,  where  they  end.  A  long  black 
■carT,  of  game  or  silk,  hangs  over  tho  shoulders :  they  uerc  at  this 
time  very  fkahiouahle.  The  other  ladj  n'cars  a  straw  liat,  the  brim 
■earcely  projecting  over  the  eyes— it  is  decorated  w  ith  green  bows 
and  feathers ;  a  plain  light-btae  gown )  a  yellow  shawl  with  a  flow- 
ered border ;  and  long  yellow  silk  gloves,  reaching  to  the  elbow, 
where  they  meet  the  gown-sleeve.  Both  ladies  cany  the  then  in. 
dispensable  article — a  fan. 

Altfaoogh  the  hoop  had  been  happily  discarded  in  private  life,  it 
appeared  regularly  at  court 
in  aa  great  state  a*  ever, 
mtneaa    the    figure    here 
opiMd   of  a  lady's  court- 

'r.    dnu  in  1796.    Not  since 

~    the  days  of  its  invention  was 

t    ttia  article  of  dress  seen  in 

r    wan  fUl-blown  enormity ; 

r.    ■td.aaiftoii 


btbe  ^e  of  the  apeotaton, 

^    vnanae  bowi  of  ribbon, 

a     nd(,  taaada,  wreaths   of 

^  lowers,  and  long  swathes  of 

S  nlonred  silks,  are  twisted 

E   aDond  and  hung  abont  it, 

^ .  i>  ths  most  vulgar  stjle  of 
oppnanve  display.  The 
J  of  the  waist  b«- 
I  doubly  disagreeable 
by  tbe  eontraat  with  the  petticoats,  and  the  head,  overloaded  aa  it  is 
with  ftathera,  jewels,  ribbons,  and  ornament ;  altogether,  the  unfor- 
taito  wearer  aeems  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  mass  of  finery  almost  suf- 
ftlHt  to  render  her  immorable.  All  the  inconvenience  and  crush  of 
A8t.  Jaaum'B  lovfe  could  not,  however,  banish  theBC  monstrosities, 
■til  Qtotge  XV.  abolished  them  by  royal  command. 

Ik  moderB^mtiqne  style  of  dress,  an  attempt  to  engraft  a  classi- 
4l  iMto  m  Mstume  (as  introduced  in  f\iitiitnre),  now  appeared ;  the 


The  chief  absurditiea,  as  UBua],  oci 
uijthiiig  more  uglj  than  lome  of  th< 
silk,  straw,  and  ganse  now  worn,  coi 
beiNimiDg  mode  of  dresBing  tlie  hair 

'  It  VM  under  the  direction  of  DsTid  ll 
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xound  the  face,  and  reposed  on  tlie  neck.  Turbans  adorned  with 
•mall  feftdien  and  jewels,  were  sometimes  worn,  or  the  hair  was 
■mply  confined  by  a  silken  band  and  a  jewel,  and  occasionally  deoo- 
nfteid  with  jewell^  and  feathers. 


r 

i 


i 


**  Thua  &r,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen, 
Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story ;" 

and  haying  arrired  at  the  threshold  of  the  present  century,  he  be- 
qaea£bB  the  chronicle  of  its  fashions  to  some  future  historian,  closing 
ioM  own  notices  with  the  hope  that  the  reader  is  neither  wearied  nor 
ninatructed  by  his  labours,  and  respectfully  bidding  him 

<*Hail !  and  fare  you  well ! " 


1/*" 
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GLOSSARY. 


ILLEMENTS.  Called  also  BillemenU  and  Hainllements,  and 
cmed  in  the  Privy  Purse  expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary  (afl«r- 
Queen  of  England),  are  there  distinguished  by  the  terms 
ST  "  and  "  nether."  Sir  F.  Madden  observes  that  "  it  evidently 
fl  some  ornaments  of  goldsmith's-work,  probably  worn  round 
ick  or  bosom,  not  unfrequently  set  with  pearls,  diamonds,  ru- 
)tc.  The  term  is  equivalent  to  that  of  border,  which  was  also 
d  into  upper  and  nether,  so  that  the  ornaments  must  have  been 
'  the  same." 

KETON  (Fr,),   A  quilted  leathern  jacket  worn  under  the  ar- 
In  the  Bomance  qf  Alexander  (fourteenth  century),  a  knight 

''Through  brunny  and  shield  to  the  akedotm;" 
\  SicJkard  Ccnir  de  Lion,  that  sovereign  fights  with  a  knight, 

"  Such  a  stroke  he  hjm  lente 
That  Bichard*8  feet  out  of  his  stjropes  went. 
For  pUte,  nor  for  acketUm, 
For  hauberk,  nor  for  gampeson. 
Such  a  stroke  he  had  none  ore 
That  dydde  him  half  so  much  sore." 

a  wardrobe  account  of  the  time  of  John,  in  the  Harleian  Li- 
,  No.  4573,  is  an  entry  for  a  pound  of  cotton  to  stuff  an  acke- 
ir  that  king,  which  cost  twelvepence;  and  the  same  amount 
q^nded  in  quilting  or  stitching  it. 
nicer,  in  his  Bime  qf  Sir  Tkopas,  tells  us  tiiat  the  knight  wore 

"  Next  his  shirt  an  haketon. 
And  over  that  an  habergeon." 


;!oil  oLossiBT.  [AGG 

Tiiyimo.  in  UU  .4>,imaJivi-jioat  on  Chuuccr,  IJtPS.  eaj-i:  "Hakf- 
liiii  is  a  iilrvili'iis  jai'kelt  of  [ikte  for  tlie  warre,  c'OTer«d  irith  out 
\>\\ur  >\\i\\\' :  Ell  iliid duy  alxo  cuIIl-J  a  jatkett  uf  plate.  Suvlir  •■^t- 
lotj  WiiliiT  Sliijili'ton,  biiilio]ipi.>  of  ExLVstiT  and  i-usloa  orwarji'n 

jI'I, i.'in',  liiicl  upon  hym  aecrctlyy.  wlipnhewas  opprchenJi^I  o^iil 

l'oli.'.iJ.'.i  in  (lie  iwontyctli  yere  of  Kilwardc  tic  Sucond." 

8ir  S.  11.  Mi'vrii'li.  in  liis  Critiatl  Iiiquiiy  lato  Ancittit  JrwuT, 
iiii'Iiut's  ki  I'^iii^idiT  tliui  tiiid  military  (lannciit  naa  "not  imrthiu^'iMl 
iril.i  ICii^'iaii.l  until  tin-  time  of  Itirliord  tlii-  Hrst.  after  vhii;U  ii  U- 
[■iiiiii'.  and  I'miiiiiui-d  for  a  long  time,  very  prcvnlciit"  (vol.  i.  45-. 

ll  iijiiK-iirs  to  Iiiivf  bt'on  derivi-d  trom  the  Asiatu-a  during  iho  l"ra- 
iadi's ;  ■■  iiiid  thii.,"  says  Mi-yriL-lt,  "  uountenauni-s  tlw  sui>[iosi[ii>n  M 
I'l'ri/niiiu:'.  nliu  siippuBcs  tlie  U'ord  a  corrupt  priiuuiii'iation  uf  thi; 
L'ri'i'k  ''.  x"'-^"-  ^^'lii'tlicr  the  Q'urks  had  adopted  the  Greek  ninie 
iinr!  I'orrui.ii'd  it.  or  the  Rnmieni  woa  originally  Aiiialit*,  and  I'slW 
iiy  tlii'llr.vk.-i.  «!io  mi(;ht  be  ignorant  of  ita  real  namv.  iutih»,i.e. 
■\U<-  liinii'.' "lirn  askod  by  the  iuiguirinf;  i-rutiaden,  uiav  be mallfr 
of  d.iiilit :  but  ilu'  si-vend  vorruptiona  of  the  word  are  in  this  orJer 
— li'li'lyii,  li.>i[Uc>ii>ii,  liuuipii'ton.  hauketon,  haukton,  auketou,  aii-- 
toii.  ai'tiunc.  !iiid  ai'toii."  The  tenn  waa  in  uao  on  the  Continent  u 
■I  i'inii]iar:ilivrly  ri'eeid  pi'riod ;  thus,  in  "  leonci  I£iifonrir  Vtteritxt 
Xf.i-i  lixtiiui-  «li "  {•■h-nt  1350),  is  a  eut  ropniM'ntiug  .rosepk'e  bre- 
lliri'ri  bi'iii;;iii^'  his  eusauguiiied  i-oat  to  Jui-ob,  whieh  iB  there  etvW 
6i-ript  Chroiikh  of  Serlraa-l  .h  G<^,t- 
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of  the  points,  so  constantly  nsed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 

eentnries  to  tie  different  portions  of  the  dress.    **  Aglottes  of  silver 

fine  "  are  mentioned  in  the  25th  Coventry  Myniery  ;  and  in  Halli- 

well's  Glouary  to  the  edition  of  these  early  dramas  printed  by  the 

Shakspeare  Society,  we  have  '*  afi^glet  of  a  lace  or  point,  fer."    The 

commentators  on  Shakspeare  teU  us,  that  these  tags  or  points  some- 

timea  represented  small  figures ;  which  is  what  Grumio  alludes  to  in 

[     the  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  act  i.  scene  2,  when  he  declares  of  Petru- 

r     chiOy  that  *'  give  him  gold  enough,"  and  any  one  *'  may  marry  him  to 

r     a  pappet,  or  an  agUt-hahy**   They  were  used  profusely  in  the  dresses 

^     of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  to  that  of 

Charles  II.   During  the  reign  of  Henry,  they  were  appended  to  the 

libbons  or  cords  which  drew  together  the  different  portions  of  the 

dress,  and  hung  from  the  slashes  of  the  garments,  as  well  as  from 

the  cap,  where  ^ey  sparkled  as  ornaments.   For  passing  allusions  to 

these  articles  see  pp.  187,  248,  250 ;  and  for  their  form  see  Points. 

Ihe  works  of  Holbein,  and  the  many  fine  portraits  of  that  period, 

wDl  fnmish  abundant  examples  of  their  form.    Sir  Anthony  St.  Le- 

gSTy  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  in  1541,  is  described  in  a  MS.  in  the 

State- Paper  Office,  quoted  in  Walker's  History  of  the  Iri^h  Bards, 

u  dressed  in  "  a  cote  of  crymosin  velvet,  with  agglettes  of  goldo  20 

^     flr  90  payer ;  over  that  a  great  doble  cloke  of  right  crymosin  sattin, 

IBided  with  black  velvet,  a  bonette  with  a  fether  set  full  of  aggy- 

lettes  of  golde." 


AILETTES  (Fr.),  Little  Wings.  A  word  applied  to  the  small 
iqiuffe  shields  of  arms  which  were  worn  upon  the  shoulders  of 
knights  during  a  part  of  the  middle  ages,  ranging  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Edward  III.  The  brass 
of  a  knight  in  Gorleston  Church,  Suffolk,  engraved  p.  128,  affords 
■n  example  of  their  appearance ;  that  of  one  of  the  Septvans  fa- 
mily, in  Chartham  Church,  Kent,  engraved  in  Hollis's  Monumental 
Mffigiet:  and  that  of  Sir  Kogcr  de  Trumpington,  1280  (17  Ed.  I.), 
in  Trumpington  Church,  Cambridgeshire,  engraved  in  Waller's  Mo- 
numental Brasses.  The  Boyal  MS.  14  E  3  contains  other  exam- 
ples, some  of  which  are  engraved  in  Hone's  edition  of  Strutt's 
Sports  and  Pastimes  qf  the  People  of  England,  pp.  136,  142. 

ALAMODE.  A  plain  kind  of  silk,  something  like  lustring,  but 
thick  and  loosely  wove ;  mentioned  in  the  Act  for  the  better  cncou- 
Higement  of  the  silk- trade  in  England,  passed  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Philip  and  Mary.     (Buff head,  vol.  ii.  p.  567.) 


a    9 


c*»i^  «risis  were  anciently  termec 
form  of  square  pieces  filled  w  ith  « 
It  was  anciently  the  ordinary  dress 
yestment  put  on  by  the  priest  at  nu 

ALCATO.    A  protection  for  th( 
and  alluded  to  by  Matthew  Paris, 
and  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  i 

ALLECEET.    A  light  armour 
oonsisting  of  a  breastplate  and  tase 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  someti 
upon  the  figure  of  a  soldier  on  p.  22\ 
teenth  century,  particularly  by  the 
monly  depicted  in  it  in  paintings  an( 
JHumpk  qf  Maximilian,  pi.  98,  the 
allecrets;  and  they  are  especially  ret 
Guillaume  de  Bellay,  a  writer  on  milit 
of  Francis  I.,  as  quoted  by  Meyrick. 
well  mounted,  and  armed  with  a  hat 
tassets  to  just  below  the  knee;  gai 
epaulettes;  and  a  strong  salade,  so  ai 
armour,  he  adds,  is  neitlier  so  Heav; 
men-at-arms ;  but  it  gives  less  troub! 
abled  to  move  about  with  greater  facij 
armed  soldiers. 


ALMAWT? 
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lAwe,  in  All  Saints'  Chnrch,  Derby,  engraved  on  p.  168,  and  is 
eommonly  found  on  the  brasses  of  canons  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tnry.  The  brass  of  John  Aberfeld,  rector  of  Great  Cressingham, 
Norfolk,  from  1503  to  1518,  engraved  in  Cotman's  Sepulchral  Brasses 
of  that  county,  pi.  100,  shows  this  person  in  the  hood,  fur-tippet, 
ind  gown  of  a  bachelor  of  canon  law.  It  is  similar  to  that  of  Lau- 
Tence  Lawe  above  referred  to,  except  that  a  row  of  pendent  tails  are 
affixed  to  its  lower  edge.  It  is  also  seen,  worn  beneath  the  cope,  in 
the  brass  of  Thomas  Capp,  in  St.  Stephen's,  I^orwich,  1545,  en- 
grared  in  the  same  work,  pi.  103. 

AMICE.  The  amiee  was  a  piece  of  fine  linen  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  square,  suspended  over  the  shoulders  of  the  clergy,  and  fas- 
tened by  strings :  it  is  derived  from  the  amieius  of  Rome.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  eighth  century,  to  cover  the  neck,  which  before 
was  bare.  The  apparel  is  the  embroidered  part,  which  was  fastened 
to  it  to  serve  as  a  collar.  Pugin,  in  his  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Ornament,  etc.,  says  it  is  "  a  white  linen  napkin  or  veil,  worn  by  all 
the  deigy  above  the  four  minor  orders.  It  is  the  first 
of  the  sacred  vestments  put  on,  first  on  the  head  and 
then  adjusted  round  the  neck  and  shoulders  (see  cuts 
pp.  113,  114) ;  and  it  was  customary  in  France  to  wear 
it  on  the  head  from  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  until  Easter, 
letting  it  falllmck  upon  the  shoulders  during  the  Gos- 
peL  It  was  anciently  considered  as  a  capuchon,  or 
hood.  Durand  says  it  is  properly  a  covering  for  the  head,  typical  of 
the  helmet  of  salvation  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  (Ephcsians  vi.) ; 
flr  of  the  doth  with  which  the  Jews  covered  the  Saviour's  face  when 
i^UBj  asked  him  to  prophesy  who  struck  Lim.  In  Picart's  Religious 
Qertrntmiet  is  given  a  representation  of  the  amice  worn  as  a  hood, 
«•  iDd  which  is  here  copied  (fig.  1).    Milton  alludes  to  it  thus : 

"  Morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  grey/' 

Paradise  Uegained,  b.  iv  1.  426. 

ABELACE.  A  knife  or  dagger  worn  at  the  girdle.  See  the 
Qlouary  to  Matthew  Paris,  in  v.  Anelacius.  **  In  that  pasRagc  of 
U .  Piuriat  p.  342,  where  Petrus  de  E,ivallis  is  mentioned  as  '  gestans 
anelaeiam  ad  lambare  quod  clericum  non  decebat/  it  may  be  doubted 
irhether  the  wearing  of  an  anelace  simply,  or  the  wearing  of  it  at 
As  ^rdle,  was  an  indecent  thing  in  a  clerk." — Tyrr^'hit,  note  to 
r,  in  tlie  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  where  the  kniglit  is 
M  wearing 

z  2 


Fig.  1. 


But  UWj  prepwed 


ANTU.    He  iron  «n  .    k-  ./ 
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ituiy.    It  depicts  a  blacksmith  at  work,  in  an  apron  precisely  si* 

ar  to  the  leathern  one  still  worn ;  it  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and 

noe  rises  over  the  breast,  which  it  completely 

"era,  being  secured  round  the  neck  by  a  tie.    It 

s  in  use  previously  by  females,  and  so  continued 

^  after ;  and  was  worn  by  the  upper  classes,  as 

present,  as  an  ornamental  addition  to  the  dress. 

mtt,  in  his  work  above  quoted,  has  given  on  pL 

a  countrywoman's  apron  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 

ry ;  another  is  given,  fig.  3,  from  the  Loutterell 

liter,  which  exhibits  a  female  peasant,  carrying 

r  pail  of  milk  on  her  head ;  it  is  traced  and  en- 

nred  the  siae  of  the  original,  and  is  an  agreeable 

leimen  of  the  drawing  of  that  age,  as  it  is  both 

bral  and  correct.    The  apron  was  then  termed 

^me-^lotk,  and  is  so  named  by  Chaucer  in  The 

Uter*s  Tale,  when  describing  the  dress  of  the  car- 

iter^a  wife.    He  says  she  wore 


Fig.  3. 


"  A  barmeHdolh,  eke  tm  white  u  morwe  milk. 
Upon  hir  kndet,  fiill  of  many  a  gore;" 


ning  that  her  white  apron  was  tied  round  her  loins  in  many 
lit,  or  perhaps  the  gores  were  the  ornamental  compartments  on 
ipper  part  of  the  apron,  expressed  by  cross  lines  in  that  seen  in 
ut.  and  which  are  of  very  common  occurrence.   The  plain  white 
I  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  given  in  p.  94  of  the  present 
that  of  the  succeeding  century  in  pi.  97  of  Strutt's  book. 
this  period  the  apron  became  generally  confined  to  good  house- 
in  the  country,  until  the  ladies  again  took  them  into  wear  in 
teenth  century,  and  used  them  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  so  rich 
ntioiiy  that  Stephen  Grosson  thus  alludes  to  them  : 

"  These  apnm§  white  of  finest  thread. 
So  choioelie  tied,  §o  dearly  bought; 
So  finely  fringed,  ao  nicely  spread ; 

So  quaintly  cut,  so  ricUy  wrought : 
Were  they  in  work  to  save  their  coats. 
They  need  not  cost  so  many  groats." 

Pletuant  Quippetfor  Vpatart  Q^ntlewomen,  1596. 

e  edged  ot  guarded  with  lace ;  and  may  be  seen  so  deco- 

^Jie  eat  on  p.  246,  from  the  effigy  of  Dorothy  Strutt,  in 

Thiireh,  Essex,  who  died  1641.   The  ordinary  apron  of  the 

Sly  with  its  bib  for  the  breast,  is  seen  in  the  cut  on  p.  252. 


[ABB 

Piirinp;  tlu'  tiiiic  of  William  III.  they  became  the  indi«pMinUe 
iiu'sa  of  the  ladicH ;  and  are  seen  m  the  cut  on  p.  281.  Tbey  w«t« 
worn  very  aniiill,  and  fringed  all  round  with  Ince,  covering  the  nppn 
part  of  the  pi'Uicoftt,  the  front  of  which  was  fully  displayed  by  the 
open  govrn  then  in  use, 

"  TLo  Torliing  apron  too  tmai  Fnuico, 
■\Vith  all  it«  trim  •ppQrtCDinw," 

is  men  tinned  ill  Miindus  Mtdiebrii,  1690.  The  plain  usefiil  country- 
girl's  apron  is  ecen  on  p.  285  ;  the  lady's  aproa  of  the  time  of  Anne, 
when  the  queen  heraelf  wore  them,  ia  shown  on  p.  287 ;  in  her  wigB 
they  were  Bometimes  richly  decorated  with  nccdleworl,  gold'bce, 
and  Bpanelea,  pocftBionany  Huch  omamenta  formed  a  (ramework  f« 
aniall  [lietures  printed  in  eolonn  on  satin  and  atitelied  upon  the  aprooi 
that  of  the  time  of  George  II.  on  p,  301;  when  tliey  were  woraTMJ 
loiiij  and  plain,  without  laco  or  ornament,  and  excited  the  ire  of 
Bpau  NiLili,  ■*  (lie  kinH  of  Bath,"  for  an  anecdot-e  of  whose  rud*M» 
to  a  (Ini'hi's^.  uliii  appeared  in  one  at  the  roomfi  there,  we  must  reffr 
the  rcador  to  the  iirerious  pn(;e.  The  countrywoman's  apron  of  t]» 
middle  of  the  last  centHry  is  Been  on  the  figure,  p.  315  ;  and  it  mil 
ho  only  neci'SHary  to  say  that  tho  lady'a  apron  waa  an  article  of 
show,  fringed  and  ornamented  aa  at  the  present  day, — a  mere  tffw- 
Intion  of  housewifery. 
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ASCTTBUS.  An  improrcment  on  tbe  kand-eannon,  or  gonxe,  of 
iba  middle  ages.  Philip  de  Comminea  notices  it  as  a  new  inTention 
towHrd  the  end  of  the  fidcenth  centniy.  Francis  Cupenzi.  in  his 
comment,  observeB :  "  He  led  the  fint  line  himself,  with  sii  hnndred 
horse  light  armed,  as  many  with  hand-guns,  and  the  same  number 
of  arcubosiera, — a  name  eertwnly  new,  nor  aa  yet,  that  I  know,  given 
in  IiOitin."  Meyriclc  {Critical  Inquiry,  rol.  ii.  p.  204),  who  qootes 
tlus  passage,  adds :  "  The  I^tin  word,  however,  ascd  for  this  weapon 
waa  areutbutiu,  eridently  derived  from  the  Italian,  arca-bousa,  i.e. 
ft  bow  with  a  tnbe  or  hole.*  To  that  people,  therefore,  are  we  to 
ascribe  tho  application  of  the  stock  and  trigger,  in  imitation  of  the 
vou-boir.  Hitherto  the  mat«h  lisd  been  applied  by  the  hand  to 
the  touch-hole  ;  but  the  trigger  of  the  arbaleste  suggested  the  idea 
of  one  to  catch  into  a  cock,  which,  having  a  slit  in  it,  might  hold  the 
TMtj.'li  and,  by  the  motion  of  the  trigger,  be  brought  down  on  a  pan 
which  held  the  priming,  the  touch-hole  being  do  longer  on  the  top, 
hnt  at  the  Bide."    (See  p.  180.) 

AHMAZUfE.  A  kind  of  strong  corded  silk,  mentioned  as  early 
aa  (be  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  nae  for  ladies'  goirna  and  gcntle- 
mnk'fl  wMstcoats  until  the  reign  of  Oeorge  III. 

AJB.MET.    A  helmet  much  in  nae  during  the  sixteenth  crntury, 

and  which  might  be  worn  with  or  without  the  

hearer ;  named  the  great  armet  when  worn 
wit^,  and  the  little  armet  when  worn  with- 
out it.  So  in  that  instance  it  bore  the  form 
of  a  dose  helmet ;  in  the  other,  of  an  open 
casque.  In  Skelton's  Engraved  Uluttraiiont 
t^  Armt  a»i  Armour  at  Qoodrich  Court, 
I^  76,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  armet  of  the 
time  of  Henry  TIIT. ;  and  at  the  foot  of  pi. 
67  of  Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  info  Anrienl  Artn*  and  Armonr 
V  engrared  the  curious  helmet  copied  here,  and  which  shows  How 
readily  such  a  bclinet  might  be  made  close  or  open.  Ho  con- 
wders  it  aa  "  probably  the  great  and  little  armet."  In  ordinary  hel- 
KKti,  the  bearer,  when  up,  displays  the  face ;  but  to  do  that,  this 
filla  down  to  the  chin.  On  the  top  plato  ie  a  horizontal  bar,  which, 
iBeetdng  the  ninbril  when  up,  forms  the  vizor ;  this  beaver,  however, 
u  nude  to  talie  off  the  helmet,  which  thus  bocomos  an  open  one. 
>■  67.  A  comparuon  with  Uu' 


Fig.i 


:''"'''"■  "°«""^   fig.  5)  franE,,,, 
fonrteenth  oentniy).  ^ 
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the  Iliad,  where  he  speaks  of  such  as  "  twisted  spirals."  Many  of 
these  relics  have  heen  found  in  Britain ;  specimens  of  which  we  have 
giTen  on  the  preceding  page.  Fig.  1  is  formed  of  bronze,  which  is 
kept  on  the  arm  by  compression  only,  like  that  mentioned  by  Plan- 
tu  (I£en.  ill.  3)  ;  in  this  instance  the  bracelet  is  expanded  when  put 
on*  the  opening  being  made  to  represent  the  heads  of  serpents. 
IliiB  resemblance  to  a  serpent  was  sometimes  very  striking  when  the 
ends  of  the  spirals  did  not  oppose  each  other ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  armilla  was  like  that  of  a  small  serpent  twined  roimd  the 
arm.  This  was  discovered  in  Kent.  Fig.  2,  found  at  Colchester, 
and  also  of  bronze,  shows  the  other  mode  of  fastening  the  armilla 
fay  a  sort  of  hook-and-eye  formed  by  looping  the  double  fold  of  wire 
ci  which  it  is  composed  at  one  end,  and  twisting  one  of  the  pieces 
into  the  form  of  a  hook  at  the  other,  strengthening  the  base,  and 
securing  the  twist  by  lapping  the  other  wire  tightly  around  it. 
Fig.  3  represents  a  magnificent  armilla  of  gold,  which  was  found  in 
Cheshire,  engraved  in  vol.  xxvii.  of  the  Archeeologia. 

Strutt  notices  "  an  arm-bracelet,  mentioned  in  the  testament  of  a 
Saxon  nobleman,  which  weighed  180  mancuses  of  gold,  or  about 
twenty  ounces  troy-weight;  another,  bequeathed  to  the  Queen, 
ihuty  mancuses  of  gold,  or  about  three  ounces  and  a  half;  and  a 
neck  bracelet  (or  torque)  forty  mancuses  of  gold,  or  nearly  five 
ounces.  The  bracelets  of  gold  upon  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  a  magnificent  galley,  which  was  presented  by  Earl  Godwin  to 
Hardicnut,  weighed  eight  oimces  each." 

Stmtt  also  notices  that  "  a  garment  called  armilla  formed  part  of 
the  coronation-habit  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. ;  and  according  to 
the  description  (in  the  Idber  RegalU  at  Westminster),  it  resembled 
a  stole.  It  was  put  on  the  king's  neck,  and  hung  down  over  his 
shoolders  to  his  elbows." 

ARMING-POINTS.  The  ties  holding  various  parts  of  armour. 
See  Palkttb. 

ARMINS.  Coverings  for  the  handle  of  a  pike,  of  cloth  or  velvet, 
to  give  the  heated  hand  a  more  secure  hold. 

ARROWS.  The  arrows  found  in  British  barrows,  as  used  in  the 
earliest  times  in  these  islands,  have  been  engraved  on  p.  6.  Saxon 
arrows  are  obtuse-pointed  and  inelegant  in  shape.  Fig.  1  and  2, 
from  Douglas's  Nenia  Britannica,  shows  their  general  form.  The 
first  is  short  in  the  tube,  into  which  the  shaft  was  inserted ;  the  se- 


J 


una  oppasmn 
r<-ady  for  use 
tlie  girdle,  ee 
RTound  near 
up  a  position 
ITiey  do  not  i 
during  this  I. 

ordinuj  form 
the  very  ehai 
either  side,  w 
(difficult  andp 
.  ,  traets  with  Fi 

"on  pile  of  an  ancient  am>w  of  an 
^ig.  6,  from  the  same  authority,  "is 
eien  English  arrow,  fonnd  in  exoa,, 
ford «  Tower,  Tort,  and  wa,  p^bal 
«<»ne  defence  of  the  building  daring  t 
mHenj7VIII.-s  time  this  fortre^, 
rein.  Their  ordinary  length  is  given 
aromance  of  the  fifteenth  centu^.pri 
pier,  m  which  we  are  told 

"AnuTowof  meUlo 

In  hi.  bow  ho  it  th™ 

And  to  the  head  he 
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And  every  arrow  an  ell  long, 

With  peacock  well  jdight; 
And  nocked  they  were  with  fine  silk — 

It  was  a  seemly  sight." 

ho  quotes  this  passage  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes  qfthe 
England,  says :  "  The  adornment  of  these  arrows  with  pea- 
rs is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  poetical  flourish,  for 
fficient  testimony  that  such  plumage  was  actually  used  ; 
irardrobe  account  of  Edward  II.,  Cotton  MS.  Nero  C 
itry, '  For  twelve  arrows  plumed  with  peacocks'  feathers 
the  king,  twelve  pence.*  " 

,  writing  in  1638,  speaks  of  "  those  arrowes  of  a  yard  or 
which  hang  by  the  walls  in  many  places  of  the  north  and 
»f  England ;  which  the  owner's  grandfather,  or  great- 
V  left  behind  him  for  a  monument  of  his  loyal  affection 
be  Boses,  under  whose  conduct  he  served  as  an  archer.'* 
ral  skill  of  the  English  archers  has  been  noticed,  p.  175, 
dety  to  preserve  that  skill  by  penal  laws.  Arrows  were 
listle  in  passing  through  the  air  upon  such  occasions,  as 
ctice  in  time  of  peace.  Holinshed  tells  us  that  in  1515, 
H.  being  at  Greenwich,  was  entertained  at  Shooters' 
ompany  personating  Robin  Hood  and  his  foresters — two 
numbOT — who,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  exhibited  their 
:  "  their  arrows  whistled  by  craft  of  their  head,  so  that 
as  strange  and  great,  and  much  pleased  the  king  and 
aU  the  company."  This  contrivance  may  be  imderstood 
r  the  reader  to  a  quarell,  similarly  constructed,  and  en- 
future  page,  under  that  word.  In  that  instance  the  hole 
fully  answers  this  purpose. 

>.  A  very  long  cloak  for  ladies,  introduced  1783,  and 
hree  or  four  capes,  the  lowest  cut  to  a  point  in  the  centre 
.  It  had  lappels,  and  the  upper  part  resembled  a  coach- 
oat. 

NIEBE  (Fr.),     A  purse.     Also   spelt  Almoner  and 

"  I  will  thee  give  an  alner. 
Made  of  silk  and  gold  clear, 
With  fair  images  three." 

Lay  of  Sir  Lawtfal* 

y  and  note,  for  an  engraving  and  description  of  that  upon 
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Aiiurixf  Ktiglish   Metrical  Hoina 
\  Society,  saj-s  :  "  The  various  eont 

confounded  together  under  the 
j  I  even  at  the  early  period  when 

ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  th 
about  this  part  of  the  helmet.    . 
when  the  visor,  the  part  pierced 
the  knight  intended  to  show  hims 
the  poem  was  written,  we  may  e 
terior  scribe,  or  writer,  endeavoun 
the  curious  combination, '  availed 
When  Florentyn  conquers  the 
(Weber's  Somances,) 

"  Hia  adventayU  b 
His  hed  he  smot4 

It  was  the  movable  front  of  the  h 
face,  and  through  which  the  air  wa 
earliest  form  upon  p.  125,  as  it  occi 
sader,  in  Walkeme  Church,  Hertf 
sight  is  only  obtained  by  a  space  le 
of  the  aventaille  and  helmet.  A 
guard  speedily  succeeded  this,  und< 

AVINION.  A  stuff  upon  whi 
chiefly  used  for  fancy  dresses,  anc 
giyen  to  Avi«»*»'»-*  --  "^ 


|.- 


'  Daaee,  in  hia  Ilhutntiiotu  qf  Shaktpeare,  who  saja 

«dge  oonristed  of  his  ntBater's  device,  creat,  or  arms, 

pieoe  of  cloth,  or  aometimeB  ailrer,  in  the  form  of  a 

1  to  the  left  sleere.     Such  amoU  ahields  were  a£Gsed 

of  beralda  in  the 

and  one  may  be 

lulMSS.,  12,228, 

n,  engraved  in  the 

A^um.  Mr.Low- 

inny  examplea  of 

badgee,  to  which 

the  reader.    The 

may  be  seen  in 

Begal   Seraldty. 

L  George  has  from  the  time  of  Edward  m.  been  the 

onr  Eiogs  and  the  nation,  bat  th^  also  used  a  pe- 
te badge  until  the  acceaaion  of  the  Houae  of  Stuart, 
bore  a  Sagittary ;  Heniy  II.  an  eacarboncle  ;  Bi- 
i,  and  Henry  III.,  a  atar  above  a  homed-creacent ; 
[olden  rose ;  Edward  II.,  a  castle,  in  alloaion  to  hia 
of  Castile;  Edward  III.  had  several  badges,  the 
ieh-feather,  a  tree-atiunp,  and  a  grifSn.  Bichard  II. 
imp  and  the  falcon,  and  added  the  hart  coutshant,  the 
and  the  sun  behind  a  cloud ;  Henry  IT.  the  ermine, 

panther  crowned ;  Henry  V.  the  beacon  lighted,  an 
van  chained,  with  crowna  round  their  neclca ;  Henry 
l>e,  panther,  and  double  ostrich-feather;  Ednard  IT. 
in  a  fetterloclc,  the  rose  and  son,  a  white  hart,  a  white 
)le  dragon  and  bull.  Edward  T.  adopted  the  falcon 
J   Bichard  III.  the  rose  and  snn,  and  a  white  boar ; 

hawthom-bnah  crowned,  the  greyhound,  the  red- 
>rt«nllk,  and  the  red  and  white  rosea  conjoined ;  the 
g  generally  adopted  by  all  the  aovereigna  of  his  line, 
r  of  the  Boaes,  this  flower,  red,  or  white,  became  the 
rival  HoDaea,  and  the  Ked  Bose  has  since  been  the 
and,  as  the  Thistle  is  the  badge  of  Scotland,  and  the 
id.  Badges  are  still  worn  by  the  Thames  watermen, 
e  eivic  Companiea,  and  by  the  servants  of  the  mayor 
n  of  our  provincial  towns.  Two  specimens  of  the 
jea  of  the  middle  ages  are  engraved  above  from  the 
\  B.  Smith,  Eaq.  Fig.  14  is  one-third  of  the  size  of 
hiob  ie  of  bronse,  displaying  a  lion  rampant  on  a  red 
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i:r<iuii(I.*  It  is  tlit^  moat  ancient  of  the  two,  and  ia  preciielf  nmi- 
lur  1o  tli<>»i-  SQvii  nt  the  ginlleB  of  heralds  in  drawings  of  the  fimr- 
tt'i'Utli  ci'tilury.  Fig.  15,  Iphs  simple  in  form,  probably  belonjp  to 
lilt'  llfli'i'iilh  cfiiliiry.  n'hfn  tUcy  Vicrc  hung  on  the  shoitlden  otn- 
t.iiiurs,  as  may  bp  bccu  in  a  cut  given  by  Douce  in  his  IllKtlralioiu  1 
■;!'  S/nd-xji'iiii:  Tlicy  lingered  longest  among  the  minstrel*;  iad 
tliL'  IJnvo  licloii^iiig  to  the  house  of  Percy  wore  each  of  themaiil- 
viT  iTi-sri'iil.  Hone,  in  his  Jirers-day  Book;  eol.  Iti25,  Tol,  i.,  bu 
crigruvcil  u  luiirpipiT  with  a  bodge,  or  cognisonee,  on  his  left  trm. 
Fur  a  lonir  [leriod  batlges  were  distinetions  of  much  importaoee,  snd 
llie  legislature  interfered  to  prevent  their  being  vom  by  anv  but 
llie  ]ii'r:fOiiul  rclainers  and  scrvauts  of  the  nobility,  who  were  kuoini 
liy  llieui  wherever  they  weut ;  but  they  have  gradually  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  nre  Ticorly  forgotten  except  iu  the  instances  we  unw. 
Tlir  xigiis  of  many  of  our  inns  are  adopted  from  the  old  roral  inJ 
tioble  luidgcs,  originally  out  of  compliment  to  the  patrons  wlvi^r 
rt'iniiicrs  Here  (heir  chief  support  in  the  olden  time. 

HAO-WK;.    (SeuBorESEi  Pehiwig.) 

DAINBEKGS  (from  the  German  btin-hergen.  i.e.  ahin-guwdsl 
wna  the  term,  iiceording  to  Mcyrick  (Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armo»T. 
vol.  i.  p.  MO),  for  the  janibB  or  greaves  first  used  by  the  militaiyM 
nil  arldilioiiul  protection  less  vulnerable  than  the  cluun-mail.  will 
r  upon  effigies  of  the  thirteenth  century,  anJl^d 
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Dmine  wu  Baldrick,  remarks :  "  It  is  said  that  the  poetical 
me  for  a  belt  or  girdle  was  taken  from  this  chancellor,  who  is  sup- 
led  to  have  worn  one  of  uncommon  magnificence."  He  adds : 
iat  this  probably  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  other 
rmology  for  the  word."  It  is  explained,  in  the  Glossary  to  Todd's 
^tutraiiom  to  Chtoer  and  Chaucer,  as  "  a  girdle  or  sash,  usually  a 
It  of  leather ;  so  called  from  baudroieur,  tho  currier  who  prepared 
>  alcms  for  this  purpose;  haudraius,  Lat.  infin.  So  baudroyer^ 
riA  polire.  (Lacombe,  Diet  de  la  vieille  Langue  de  France.)" 
Al  curious  example  of  a  baldrick  hung  with  bells  may  be  seen  in 
r  cat  at  p.  142,  and  one  of  simpler  form  upon  the  brass  of  John 
rpe,  1361  (see  Anblacs).  They  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Btical  writers.  A  knight  in  the  Boman  de  Garin  wears  a  baldrick 
lamented  with  bands  of  fine  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and  in  the 
nance  of  Alixander,  the  hero  declares  that  if  he  could  find  those 
lo  killed  Darius,  he  would 


«. 


'  aette  them  on  high  hone, 
And  give  them  steel  and  haudrg,* 
As  men  don  the  king's  army." 

Wehev'a  Metrical  Bomatwes. 


"  Athwart  his  breast  a  baldrick  brave  he  ware, 
That  shined  like  twinkling  stars  with  stones  most  precious  rare." 

Spenter.f 

"  Hia  haudriek  was  adorned  with  stones  of  wondrous  price." 

Draytorts  FoJy-Olbion,  4th  Song. 

*'  A  radiant  baldrick,  o*er  his  shoulders  tied. 
Sustained  the  sword  that  glittered  at  his  side." 

BAXiISTA«    An  abbreviation  of  Arcubalista,  the  crossbow. 

"  Nee  tamen  interca  cessat  balista  vel  arcus, 
Quadrellos  h»c  multiplicat,  pluit  ille  sagittas." 

"  Nor  during  this  did  cease  the  balista  or  tho  bow. 
The  one  multiplying  quareUs,}  the  other  showering  arrows." 

Ghuillaume  le  Breton,  as  quoted  by  Meyrick. 

BAND.  A  collar  of  linen  or  cambric  surrounding  the  neck,  and 
lich  was  stiffened  with  starch,  or  under-propped ;  or  else  allowed 
fall  upon  the  shoulders,  when  it  was  termed  a  falling-band.    Ex- 

*  JPr.  for  baudrike. 

f  This  poet  terms  the  Zodiac  the  baldrick  of  heaven. 

X  Tb»  iquare-headed  arrow  peculiar  to  the  crossbow. 


iiinplfi)  rif  hotli  QTV  hoTV  giren :  fig.  IC  from  a  portnit  of  Priaet 
lli'iii'v.  sun  uf  Jainoa  I. ;  the  uecoud.  or  fklling-tMiiid  (Eg.  17).  frun 
a  lurtraii  of  .Milt<)u  at  the  age  of  oightivu ;  tLoy  may  be  seen  is 


A  reduci'il  fon 


Fig.  17. 
in  the  Bmall  band*  mUI  wi>ra 
,).    They  are  rerr  ronmipnlr 
iiiitliors  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixtt-eiith  i-fniurj-. 
-f  .1  allies  II.  (si-e  p.  '>G7).   They  were,  iu  the  rei^-n  '-.•! 
I'.iliTe  of  gentility  : 
-'  ^I.'i1iink>  hi-  u  s  rulTiiin  in  liu  atylc. 
^Vithuutfa  luiH^U  ttr  gartiT'ii  om-imfiil.*' 


Itli  iT.>  n.iuid  about  tbv  lainrt).  n-i  lii*  (miiit  g-ie»  rminil  ahHU  bit 
J£fytr«.r»  Xapt  a/  LHene,.  1(3-. 

I  l,iiwl'ho\  ronies  from  the  oris'iDBl  ueie  of  ineh  bowl  to 
and  niffri  in.     Thun,  in  Howley's  Mateli  at  Mi<lm<iil. 
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be  end  of  tlie  reign  of  James  I.,  plain  bands  succeeded  them ; 
their  simplicity  made  them  acceptable  to  the  puritanic  party, 
•e  "  Grenevfr  bands  *'  were  yery  plain  and  small,  unlike  those 
tioned  by  Jonson,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^  as  costing 
ree  pounds  on  the  exchange/'  and  which  were  of  Italian  cut 
k,  ornamented  with  pearls.  The  embroidering  of  bands  with 
era  and  ornaments  was  a  regular  profession,  and  rich  point-lace 
used  for  edging.  The  large  laced  neckcloth  of  the  latter  end 
he  reign  of  Charles  II.  succeeded  the  band  in  fashionable  so- 
r.  The  cloak-band,  mentioned  at  this  period,  was  a  large  falling 
\x  of  plain  linen  which  covered  the  shoulders. 

AJn)£IlOLLE.    The  little  flag  or  streamer  placed  near  the 
I  of  a  lance. 

"  Drives  with  strong  lance  some  adverse  knight  to  ground. 
And  leaves  his  weltering  handroll  in  the  wound." 

Way  and  ElWa  Fabliaux,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

AlNDILEEES.  Cases  of  wood  or  tin,  each  containing  a  charge 
Qfwder,  strung  round  the  neck  of  the  soldier,  said  to  be  adopted 
I  the  Low  Countries.  They  are  seen  on  our  figure  of  the  musketeer 
**  Musket"),  and  are  thus  noticed  by  Davies  in  his 
(if  War: — "These  souldiers,  which  in  our  time 

been  for  the  most  part  levied  in  the  Low  Coun- 
,  especially  those  of  Artoys  and  Henault,  called 
he  genera]  name  of  Walloons,  have  used  to  hang 
t  their  neckes,  upon  a  baudrick  or  border,  or  at 
■  girdles,  certain  pipes,  which  they  call  charges,  of 
er  and  tin,  made  with  coyers."  The  engraving  re- 
snts  the  bandileer  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
of  a  soldier ;  now  in  the  armoury  of  Lord  Londes- 
ogh.  The  cases  for  the  powder  are  made  of  wood 
red  with  leather,  slung  with  cord  through  the  belt. 
oorer  of  each  made  to  slip  up  and  down  on  the 

so  that  it  be  not  lost,  as  shown  in  our  cut,  fig.  18. 


Ti'T.  18. 


lND-STBINGS.  Laces  or  ribbons  used  for  secur- 
he  bands  around  the  neck,  and  which  sometimes 
ur  like  a  hanging  bow  in  front,  or  like  a  stout  silk 
with  pendent  tassels.  The  latter  were  termed 
>-bone  band-strings  during  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
og  a  carious  series  of  the  Cries  qf  London,  in  the 
ih  Museum,  published  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is 


Fig.  19. 
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llic  i\p;tiTo  of  a  womui  crTing  "  bwidesbrmgei  arhanSkttAt 
tonx,"  who  hSB  a  aqnare  box  andcr  her  left  arm  and  a  bm 
li.iu<l-Rtnnge  in  her  lefl  hand,  hero  copied  (fig.  19). 

ISAI4NEB.  A  standard  or  enrifpi,  borne  at  the  head  of  an 
nnd  containing  the  arniB  of  the  kingdom,  or  those  appropiis 
tliu  corps,  or  ita  commander. 

"The  red  datueorMwi,  with  iprre  and  Urp, 
So  ihiiieth  in  bu  whitr  banntr  Uigr, 
That  til  the  ficldea  gUterPn  li^  and  doim." 

BAHBK.  A  cohering  made  of  white  plsited  linen,  for  the 
port  of  ilic  face  and  chin,  reaching  midway  to  the  waist.  St 
Caii^o  ill  V.  Barbuta.  An  example  has  been  engraved  on  p- 1!^ 
was  peculiar  to  the  religious  sisterhood  or  to  widows,  and  \i 
upii'i  till.'  one  above  named,  on  Eliiabetli  Porte,  p.  107,  and  Mu 
Coiiiitoss  of  Richmond,  in  Weatminster  Abbey,  see  p.  1S8. 
e(ill  worn  by  the  religious  sisters  of  the  Papal  chnrch.  It  is  ni 
by  Chaneer  in  TroUut  and  Creseide,  b.  iL  lino  110.  Alter  Cn 
in  "  habited  in  her  widow's  weeds,"  Fandoms  says  : — 
"  Do  away  your  barbe,  aod  «how  joor  &fe  bare." 

Ilalliwell,  in  hia  HM'wnary  qf  Archaic  and  Prvoineial  H 
j: — "The  feathers  under  the  beak  of  a  hawk  were  calli 
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Full  heavy,  great,  and  nothing  light, 
In  overich  was  a  boaaunt*  white." 

BASCOET.  A  light  helmet,  shaped  like  a  skull-cap,  worn  with 
or  without  a  moyahle  front.  The  hascinez  a  vin^res  are  named  in 
Xrancli  romances  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  and 
iliflj  were  commonly  worn  hy  the  English  infantry  in  the  reigns  of 
Sdwards  II.  and  III.  and  Sichard  II. 

**  Such  strokes  they  them  give. 
That  helm  and  bacynet  all  to  rere.** 

Bichard  Cctur  de  Lion, — Weher^a  Romanrett, 

And  in  the  same  romance  we  are  told  that  a  Saracen  knight 

"gayo  Bichard  a  sorry  flatt,t 
That  foundryd  hacynet  and  hat." 

"Strokys  felle,  that  men  might  horden  ring 
On  ha»$entU,  the  fieldes  round  about, 
Soe  cruelly,  that  the  fire  sprango  outo 
Amonge  the  tuftcs  brode,  bright  and  shone. 
Of  foyle  of  golde,  of  fothors  white  and  grono." 

Ljfdgate :  Tro^'hohBf  b.  iL  c.  18. 

BASELAEtD.  An  ornamental  dagger,  worn  hanging  at  the 
^fijle,  immediately  in  front  of  the  person  (see  cut,  p.  164).  They 
strictly  forhidden  to  he  worn  hy  priests ;  and  in  Fiers  Plow- 
r  Vuion  the  propriety  of  priests  carrying  their  heads  and  hooks 
iutead  of  these  fashionahle  weapons  is  thus  insisted  on : — 

**  But  if  many  a  proest  bare, 
For  their  bawlardi  and  their  brooches, 
A  pair  of  beads  in  their  hand. 
And  a  book  under  their  arm. 
Sire  John  and  sire  Geffrey 
Hath  a  girdle  of  silver ; 
A  b€uelard,  or  a  ballok-knyf, 
"With  botons  over  gilte." 

And  m  tlie  poems  of  John  Audelay  (fifteenth  century)  a  parish 
yriMt  is  deMsrihed  in 

«  Hk  girdle  hameschit  with  silver,  his  boilard  hangs  by." 

Tbey  were  worn  hy  gentlemen  of  right,  and  hy  all  pretenders  to 
gmtiEiy:  as  the  satirical  song  of  the  time  of  Henry  Y.,  in  Sloano 
MBS.  26939  informs  ns.    It  hegins  thus : — 

*  A  oiiealar  ornament;  see  BeMognea,  f  blow. 
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ornamentally  enwreathed  handle,]  i 

BASES.  According  to  Nares,  ** 
which  hung  down  from  the  middl 
worn  by  knights  on  horseback."  G 
so  termed ;  for  in  an  inventory  of  I 
MS.  2284,  mention  is  made  of  "  c< 
word  was  also  applied  to  the  ho*e,  * 
bases  are  mentioned  in  Lingua,  160 

BASTAED.  A  term  applied  to 
is  mentioned  by  Stmtt  as  an  Eng 
Sichard  III.  Bastard-wire  in  Cui 
180.  Bastard-Moore^  in  Harrison's 
(Halliwell's  Dictionary). 

BASTON.    A  truncheon,  or  smi 
instead  of  the  mace  in  the  regular 
ducting  the  jousts  or  tournaments 
quoted  by  Meyrick  (Critical  Inqui 


Fig.  20. 
and  with  a  basion  hanging  from  their 
the  one  or  the  other,"  each  being  c< 


UDEETN.  A  NunptnoiiB  maniifsctnre  for  garments,  used  b; 
obili^  of  the  middle  tgea,  and  according  to  Da  Caage  com- 
of  ailk  interwoven  with  tlireads  of  gold.  It  is  said  to  have 
)d  its  name  from  Balderk,  or  Babylon,  where  it  wa«  reported 
re  been  first  manufactured.  (See  note,  p.  137.)  Stnitt  sajs, 
u  probablj  known  upon  the  continent  some  time  before  it 
mraght  into  this  kingdom ;  for  Henry  HI.  appears  to  liare 
IIiG  first  English  monarch  that  used  the  cloth  of  Baudekin  for 
wtnre."  In  the  Lag  U  Freine,  the  lady  whose  chastity  is 
;fally  suspected  sends  her  child,  by  a  maid-sorrant,  to  be  laid 
anTsnt-door : — 

"  She  took  a  rich  battdehitu. 
That  her  lord  brought  fVom  ConaUntinc,* 
And  Uppcd  Ihe  little  maiden  theroin ; 
And  took  %  ring  of  gold  line, 
And  on  her  right  arm  it  knit. 
With  » l»ce  of  »ilk  therein  plitf)- 
That  whoBO  her  found  ihould  hans  in  mind 
That  the  vera  comen  of  rich  kind." 

n  the  romance  of  King  Alexander,  on  a  great  day  when  the 
I  Olimpias  rides  forth  in  state,  we  are  told 

Ul  the  atj  WW  bj-hong 

Ot  riche  baadetytu,  ud  pelloa  amoag." 


a  the  same  romance,  o 
Inurnage, 


the 


ant  giren  (fig.  21),  from  an  illumi- 
Bible  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
library  at  Paris  (No.  6829),  depicts 
in  a  magnificent  dress  of  gold  baudc- 
dged  with  pellet  or  fur,  and  cmbroi- 
■11  orer  with  blue  and  purple  silk 
I.  Strutt  has  quoted,  in  his  Dress 
'abiU,  port  T.  ch.  1,  from  the  inventory 
royftl  wardrobe  at  the  death  of  Henry 
■0  tmtriei,  "a  piece  of  baudekyn  of 


t  pUi(ed,  twisted. 
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BAITDELAIHE.  A  small  kuif 
tho  girdle. 

BAVAEETTE.  "Abib,  mocke 
boBome  of  a  child." — Cotgrave, 

BAYONET.   A  dagger  affixed 
(fig.  6).    It  is  first  mentioned  abo 
s^gnr ;  and  was  introduced  in  the  I 

BAYS  (or  baize),  A  coarse  wo( 
Engbind,  at  Colchester,  during  the : 
ally  used  for  the  garments  of  count 

BEADS.  Globular  or  oblong  o 
lours,  arranged  in  rows  on  thread 
On  p.  13  are  examples  of  ancient  Br 
formed  of  coloured  clays.  On  p. ; 
times  they  were  formed  in  gold.  In 
turies  they  were  seldom  worn,  but 
profusion.  The  beads  used  in  pra^ 
tentatiously  displayed  on  brasses  of 
in  Cotman's  series. 

BEABD.  The  trimming  of  the 
tiiQiL  had  hfiemnA  fAnViinno-KlA  rvm  «*na 


BE  A]  (jH)s>.vKv.  iill^ 

(p.  16).  The  form  of  the  Auglo-Saxon  beard,  witli  its  neat  trim- 
ming, or  parting  into  double  locks,  may  be  seen  on  pp.  50  and  50. 
The  Normans  in  William's  invading  army  were  remarkable  for  their 
■hftTing  (p.  62) ;  yet  the  extravagant  quantity  of  beard  indulged  in 
bj  them  after  they  were  firmly  settled  in  England,  is  noticed  on 
p.  M>  Bikd  illustrated  by  the  cuts  on  that  page,  and  also  on  pp.  65, 
IS7»  and  particolarly  on  p.  68.  Close  shaving  became  prevalent 
with  young  men  during  the  fourteenth  century ;  their  elders  wore 
llie  forked  beard,  as  exhibited  on  fig.  22, — from  a  brass  of  a  Franklin 

26 
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of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  in  Shottesbrooke  Church,  Berkshire ; 
which  is  a  curious  illustration  of  Chaucer,  who,  in  enumerating  the 
eharacters  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Canterbury  Tales,  tells  us 

"  A  marchant  was  there  with,  a  forked  beard." 

(for  other  varieties  see  p.  93).  It  obtained  great  favour,  and  held  its 
place  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
eentuzy.  The  monumental  effigy  of  Edward  11.,  in  Gloucester  Ca- 
thedrB],  displays  that  monarch  in  a  beard  and  moustachios  carefully 
railed  and  trimmed  (fig.  23) ;  and  which  forcibly  brings  to  mind  the 
king'a  foppety,  and  the  cruel  manner  in  which  it  was  rebuked,  after 
hia  faU,  by  Maltravers,  one  of  his  keepers,  who  on  one  occasion  or- 
dered him  to  be  shaved  with  cold  water  from  a  ditch,  while  on  a 
journey ;  when  the  unfortunate  monarch  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
indignant  tears, "  Here  is  at  least  warm  water  on  my  cheeks,  whether 
yoa  will  or  not."  The  moustachio  of  the  knight  was  generally  long, 
and  may  be  sometimes  seen  spreading  over  the  camail,  as  upon  the 
effigy  of  John  of  Eltham,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  second  son  of  Edward 
IL»  at  Westminster ;  or  on  that  of  Sir  Eoger  dc  Bois,  in  Ingham 
Chmcliy  Norfolk,  engraved  by  Stothard;  without  naming  many 
other  examples  to  be  found  in  all  our  works  on  monumental  effigies. 
King  Edward  HE.  has  an  extraordinarily  long  and  capacious  beard, 
aa  thown  upon  his  effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey  (fig.  24) ;  it  is  forked, 
and  arranged  in  elegant  spiral  lines,  the  moustachios  being  as  care- 
fully trimmed,  and  disposed  on  each  side  the  mouth  so  as  not  to  in- 
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terfero  with  it.  The  beard  and  moDstachio  of  Henry  IV. 
is  copied  from  his  effigy  at  Canterbmy,  and  ia  trimmed  like  ibti 
Edward  III.,  but  is  by  no  means  so  large.  Bichard  U.  hiiUi»^ 
ranged  in  two  small  tufts  upon  the  chin,  as  shown  in  fig.  96,  fnB| 
his  effigy  at  Westminster.*  The  broad,  pointed,  and  forked  beudij 
ai  worn  during  this  reign,  may  be  seen  in  the  cut  at  p.  110; 
Renting  the  three  uncles  of  this  king ;  and  the  same  oontinnsd  it 
fashion  during  the  succeeding  reign,  as  may  be  seen  on  pp.  13S,  U^ 
142.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  they  began  to  shaye  more  ikaAjv 
and  in  that  of  Henry  YI.  the  whisker,  beard,  and  monstadie  a- 
tirely  disappeared  (see  cut,  p.  149),  the  hair  of  the  head  being  ako 
cropped  close.  It  was  allowed  greater  length  during  Edward  lY.^ 
time ;  but  the  beard  was  close-shayen,  as  the  many  cuts  giTOi  it 
this  volume,  in  illustration  of  that  period,  will  show ;  and  it  TOJ 
rarely  appears  to  have  been  cultivated,  except  by  the  elders  of  tb 
community,  imtil  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  ii 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  we  first  meet  with  full  detaQi  of 
the  extraordinary  varieties  of  fashion  then  adopted.  J.  A.  Beptcii 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  published,  for  private  circulation,  in  1839,  Some  At- 
count  of  the  Beard  and  MoiMtaehio,  chiefly  from  the  Sirteenih  k 
the  Eighteenth  Century ;  comprising  36  octavo  pages,  and  thirty- 
eight  well-selected  examples,  of  singidar  variety  and  curiosity,  whiA 
that  gentleman  has  most  liberally  allowed  me  to  make  use  of.  Tke 
time  wasted  in  tbe  trimming  of  beards  is  noted  in  Hooper's  Ikd^ 
ration  of  the  Ten  Commaundements^  1548 : — "  There  is  not  so  moA 
as  be  that  hath  but  40j.  by  the  year,  but  is  as  long  in  the  morning  to 
set  his  beard  in  order  as  a  godly  craftsman  would  be  in  looming 
(weaving)  a  piece  of  kersey."  Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie  (f  Ahun, 
1583,  is,  as  usual,  prolix,  and  more  fully  explanatory.  He  says  :— 
*'  They  (the  barbers)  have  invented  such  strange  fashions  of  mon- 
strous manners  of  cuttings,  trimmings,  shavings,  and  washings,  thit 
you  would  wonder  to  see.  They  have  one  manner  of  cut  called  tfce 
French  cut,  another  the  Spanish  cut ;  one  the  Dutch  cut^  anotlwr 
the  Italian ;  one  the  new  cut,  another  the  old ;  one  the  gentlcmsn's 
cut,  another  the  common  cut ;  one  cut  of  the  court,  another  of  the 
country  ;  with  infinite  the  like  vanities,  which  I  overpasse.  Tl«y 
have  also  other  kinds  of  cuts  innumerable ;  and  therefore  when  joa 
come  to  be  trimmed,  they  will  ask  you  whether  you  will  be  cut  to 
look  terrible  to  your  enemy,  or  amiable  to  your  friend ;  grim  and 
stern  in  countenance,  or  pleasant  and  demure  ;  for  they  have  diren 

•  A  Bimilar  board  may  bo  Been  in  the  effigy  of  a  cittxen  of  this  period,  ia  St 
Mary's  Church,  Nottingham,  engraved  in  the  Gentleman^a  Magtisime  for  1943 
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indof  entiformll  tbcseparposee.orelse  tbejlie.  Hien  when  they 
■Te  done  all  their  feals,  it  is  a  world  to  coiiai  Jer  how  tlicir  mow- 
latowes  {mouituliioB)  muat  be  preserved  or  laid  out.  from  one 
itek  to  1.110016',  and  turned  ap  like  two  homa  towards  the  forc- 
e«d."  The  beBotifully  executed  cffijiy  of  Sir  G.  Hart 
1587)  in.  Lnlliuf^Uine  Chureli,  £.eiit,  tdiowH  very 
learlf  the  careful  way  io  which  the  mouatadie  was 
nuhcd  upward  from  the  lips  lu  a  series  oS  small 
xV», »»  exhibited  in  fig.  27.  Green,  in  his  Quip  for 
*  Vp*tart  Courtier,  1692,  notes  still  more  clearly  Uio 
mn  of  these  fashions.  Speaking  of  the  barber,  after 
KMing  Ihe  head,  he  says  :^"  He  descends  aa  low  na 
ia  beard,  and  asketh  whether  he  pleoao  to  be  sliaTCTi  or  n 
«  vill  have  hia  peak  cut  abort  and  aliar[>,  amiable  like  an  tuamii- 
alo!  or  broade  pendant,  Uke  a  spade,  to  be  terrible  like  a  warrior 
nd  aoldado  P  "Whether  he  will  hare  his  cralet  cut  low,  like  a  juni- 
er  buah;  or  his  tubrrcAe  taken  away  with  a  razor?  If  it  bo  hia 
leuure  to  have  his  appendicea  primed ;  or  hia  moachaehet  fostered, 
r  turned  about  his  ears  like  the  branches  of  a  vine,  or  cot  down  to 
he  lip  with  the  Italian  lasli,  to  make  him  look  like  a  hair-faecd  baby 
a  braaeP  These  quaint  terms,  barber,  you  ^ect  Master  Velvet- 
seeches  wilhal,  and  at  every  word  a  snap  with  your  seissora  and  a 
ringc  with  your  knee ;  whereas,  when  you  como  to  poor  Cloth- 
mechea,  you  either  cut  his  beard  at  your  own  pleasure,  or  else  in 
iudftin  aak  hun  if  he  will  be  trimmed  with  Christ's  cut,  round  like 
he  half  of  a  Holland  cheese?"  This  last  fashion  has  been  iltua- 
iBt«d  in  the  fourth  figure  of  the  cut  on  p.  220,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Xolinahed,  where  he  speaks  of  "our  varictie  of  beards,  of  whicji 
ome  are  ahaven  from  the  chin,  like  those  of  the  Turks ;  not  a  few 
!Ut  short,  like  to  the  beard  of  Atarquis  Otto ;  some  mode  round,  like 


I  TubtHng-braah  I  others  with  a  piqve  Jeeant  (O  fine  faahion!),  or 
low  and  then  Buffered  to  grow  long,  the  barbers  being  grown  to  be 
10  conning  in  thia  behalf  aa  the  tailore,"    The  pique  devaiU,  or  pici- 
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chdevant  beard,  as  it  is  termed  by  Baadle  Hofane  the  hendi 
excites  the  exclamation  of  Holimdied,  is  giyen  in  fig.  28.  It 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  is  copied  from  Mr.  Eepton's  plate, 
in  his  Glossary,  has  some  remarks  on  this  beard ;  and  il 
noticed  by  Hutton  in  his  Follies  Anaiomie,  1619 : — 

**'With  what  grace,  bold,  actor-like  lie  speaka. 
Having  his  beard  precisely  cat  i*  th'  peake. 
How  neat  'a  moustachios  do  at  a  distance  stand. 
Lest  they  disturb  his  Hps  or  saffiron  band: 
How  expert  he  's ;  with  what  attentire  care 
Doth  he  in  method  place  each  straggling  hair." 

Holme  describes,  besides,  the  cathedral  beard,  which  has  1 
ticed  p.  229,  and  illustrated  p.  263.  "  The  British  beard  1 
mochedoes  (moustachios)  on  the  higher  lip,  hanging  down  eil 
the  chin,  all  the  rest  of  the  face  being  bare ;  the  forked  b 
broad  beard  ending  in  two  points ;  the  mouse-eaten  beard,  ^ 
beard  groweth  scatteringly,  but  here  a  tuft  and  there  a  ti 
And  in  Lyly's  Midcu,  1591,  act  iii.  scene  2,  Motto  the  bai 
speaks  to  lii8l)oy : — "  Besides,  I  instructed  thee  in  the  phras 
eloquent  occupation,  as — How,  sir,  will  you  be  trimmed  ?  ' 
have  your  beard  like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin  P  A  pent>house 
upper  lip,  or  an  ally  on  your  chin  P  A  low  curl  on  your  he 
bull,  or  a  dangling  lock  like  a  Spaniard  P  Your  moustachi 
at  the  ends  like  shoemakers'  awls,  or  hanging  down  to  yov 
like  goats'  flakes  P"  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in  his  Supen 
gellum,  has  the  following  curious  description  of  the  great  r 
beards  in  his  time ;  but  has  omitted  diat  worn  by  himsel 
was  fashioned  like  a  screw,  and  is  copied  (fig.  29)  from  ] 
plate : — 

"  Now  a  few  lines  to  paper  I  will  put, 
Of  men's  beards'  stranfrc  and  variable  cut. 
In  which  there's  some  that  take  as  vain  a  pride 
As  almost  in  all  other  things  beside. 
Some  are  reap'd  most  substantial,  like  a  brush. 
Which  makes  a  natural  wit  known  by  the  bush ; 
And  in  my  time  of  some  men  I  have  heard 
^Vll08e  wisdom  have  been  only  wealth  and  beard ; 
Many  of  these  the  proverb  well  doth  fit, 
Which  says, — bush  natural,  more  hair  than  wit : 
Some  seem  as  they  were  starched  stiff  and  fine. 
Like  to  the  bristles  of  some  angry  swine ; 
And  some,  to  set  their  love's  desire  on  edge, 
Ari!  cut  and  pruned  like  a  quickset  hodgo ; 
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Some  like  a  gpade,  some  like  a  fork,  some  square, 

Some  round,  some  mow'd  like  stubble,  some  stark  bare ; 

Some  sharp,  stiletto  fashion,  dagger-like, 

That  maj  with  whispering  a  man*s  eyes  outpike ; 

Some  with  the  hammer  cut,  or  Boman  T, — 

Their  beards  extravagant,  reform'd  must  be ; 

Some  with  the  quadrate,  some  triangle  fashion. 

Some  circular,  some  oval  in  translation; 

Some  perpendicular  in  longitude; 

Some  like  a  thicket  for  their  crassitude; 

That  heights,  depths,  breadths,  triform,  square,  oval,  round, 

And  rules  geometrical  in  beurds  are  found." 

I  haye  added  from  Mr.  Bepton's  plates  some  other  examples  of 
tlieae  fashions.  Fig.  30  shows  the  T-shaped  beard,  or  hammercut 
beard,  a  fashion  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  as  ap- 
pears firom  the  Queen  qf  Corinth,  1647,  act  iv.  scene  1 : — 

"He  strokes  his  beard, 
Which  now  he  puts  i'  th'  i>osture  of  a  T, 
The  Boman  T;  your  T  beard  is  in  fashion.** 

The  constant  changes  of  shape  in  beards  is  noticed  in  Time's  Me- 
iamarpkons,  by  B.  Middleton,  1608  :— 

**  Why  dost  thou  weare  this  beard  ? 
'Tis  dcane  gone  out  of  fashion." 

The  spade-beard  and  stiletto-beard  have  been  engraved  in  p.  229, 
figs.  1  and  2,  and  are  described  by  writers  of  the  period  as  respec- 
tirely  worn  by  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton  during  the 
xeign  of  Elizabeth.  Fig.  31  is  the  sugarloaf-beard  of  the  same  period, 
aa  worn  by  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley.  Fig.  32,  the  swallow-tail  cut, 
aa  mentioned  by  Tom  Nash  in  1596.  The  tile-beard  of  Hudibras 
resembled  the  cathedral-beard  already  noticed,  and  which,  though 

"  In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile.*'        (Part.  L  c.  1.) 

the  widow  declares, 

**  It  does  your  visage  more  adorn 
Than  if  'twere  prun'd,  and  HtarchM,  and  londcr'd, 
And  cut  square  by  the  Russian  standard." 

Brushes  were  made  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  board.  Thus,  in 
Dekker's  play.  Match  mee  in  London^  1631,  one  of  the  cliaractcrs 
exclaims,  "  I  like  this  beard-brush,  but  that  the  hair's  too  stiff."  In 
the  notes  to  Grey's  Hudibras  wo  are  told,  "  they  were  then  so  cu- 
riooB  in  the  management  of  their  beards,  that  some,  as  I  am  in- 
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of  using  beard-combs  and  beard-bnisln 
Thus,  in  the  Queen  of  Corinth,  act  ii.  s 

"  Play  with  your  Pisa  bearc 
Your  brush,  pupil  P 
He  must  have  a  brush,  sir 

BEAEEES.  "  Bearers,  rowk,  fardii 
posely  to  put  nnder  the  skirts  of  gowi 
bodies,  which  rfeuse  up  the  skirt  at  that 
wearer  pleaseth,  and  as  the  fashion  is.' 
of  Armoty,  1688. 

I  IB  BEAEma-CLOTH.    The  mantle  01 

when  it  was  carried  to  baptism.  The  oh 
Bosse  and  others  depict  sage-femmes  ho 
"  A  bearing- cloth  for  a  squire's  child  "  is 
Winter's  Tale.  They  were  generally  dec 
In  Qalliwell's  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare 
cellent  specimen,  copied  from  an  engravij 
H.  Bonnart* 
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BE  AYEE.    The  face-guard  of  a  hehn< 
signate  the  helmet  itself,  as  in  Shakspeart 

"  I  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beav 

m 


Tlie  latter  kind  of  beayer  luu  been  engnved  by  Knigbt  in  hia  IZ- 
butrated  SkaJsapeare,  from  an  armet  of  tlie  time  of  Philip  and  Mary 

in  Ooodrich  Court,  and  which  

being  of  tUe  kind  generally 
naed,  ii  alio  snfficiently  near 
to  the  time  of  our  great  dra- 
nutiat  to  oonnQce  us  that 
■nch  a  beaver  moat  have  been 
frequently  seen  by  him.  It 
is  engraved  from  this  work, 
8k-33.    It  has  attached  to  its 


Fig  a 


Fig,  3-1. 

umbril  aeveral  wido  bars  to  guard  the  face,  over  which  the  heaver, 
formed  of  three  overlappiog  lames  perforated,  b  made  to  draw  up. 
Ifeyrick,  in  his  Critical  Inquiry,  pi.  41,  has  given  ua  the  earliest 
1  of  the  heaver  (fig.  34),  from  the  monumental  effigy  of 
I  Flantagenet,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  died  1421,  and'which 
if  ">o  ooiutractcd  of  several  overlapping  pieces  as  when  wasted  for 
eorering  the  &ee  to  be  drawn  vp  from  tlio  chin."  For  specimens 
(tf  the  beaver  which  is  moved  downward  from  the  forehead,  and 
pushed  «p  over  the  top  of  the  helmet  when  the  face  ia  uncovered, 
■B  dewrihed  in  Hamlet,  see  fig.  1  of  the  cut  on  p.  273,  and  the  ar- 
met  on  p.  343,  fig.  4. 

BECKS,  or  BEEEij.  In  the  ordinance  for  the  reformation  of 
qtparel  made  by  the  Countess  of  Sichmond,  mother  to  Henry  VII., 
in  tl>0  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  it  is  directed  that  lippeta  shall  be 
wmi  inateod  of  becki,  and  of  the  some  size  and  fashion  ;  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  name  applied  to  the  pendent  tippet  of  the 
head,  tamed  like  a  heak  over  the  forehead,  as  in  the  cut  on  p.  93 
(lee  also  fig.  6,  p.  341]. 

BELT.    BeeGiBDLE. 

BENDS.  Bibbona  or  bandages  for  the  head,  used  by  ladies  in 
imitAtdon  of  the  circlets  of  gold,  termed  hinda  among  the  Normans, 
ind  worn  upon  the  forehead.  These  ribbons,  when  made  of  silk, 
were  pndiihited  to  professors  of  religion  (Strutt).  There  is  a  pas- 
age  in  Shakspeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ii.  scene  2,  de- 
leribiug  her  boi^e  and  attendants,  which  has  produced  some  con- 
fnuon  among  the  commentators : 

"  Her  genii*  worpon,  liltc  tba  NBreides, 
Bo  miuiy  mcnaaiils,  tended  her  i'  Ih'  ejet. 
And  made  tlwir  bends  ailornings." 


[BEB 

Tlic  ronjcflural  cmondationa,  altcrationB,  and  eontrorenij  on  At 
ri^ht  rradiii);  nrc  so  rerj  cxtenaiTe  and  oonfiumg,  tlut  Boiwril  in 
Iiix  varioniti)  cdilionpriDta  them  as  a  gitpplement  to  tlie  plaj.  Ww- 
litir(i>ii  proptpsi'fl  to  rend  "  ftdorings ;"  and  another  contend*  that  the 
bciiitt  are  those  of  the  menonidB'  tails  in  vhich  the  ladiea  an  nu*- 
qtioradinR.  No  one  yet  has  noticed  that  bend*  are  «  part  of  coi- 
tiiuif.  The  siinplcBt  eiphwation  secniB  to  be,  th^t  the  att^ndanti  on 
the  q\iocu  had  made  this  portion  of  thetr  omninental  dnw  a  sink- 
ing ndoriiiiii'iit  to  the  pageant. 

IIEEGERS.  A  pUin  small  lock  of  hair  (a-l&-ihepherdeKl, 
tunied  u])  with  a  puB*.  Mvndut  Mulielirit,  1690. 

11ESAGNE!>.  The  two  circular  plates,  abont  the  size  of  a  tiiil- 
liiig,  nhii'h  I'ovL'red  the  pins  on  ichich  the  riHOr  of  the  helmet  turn- 
ed ;  they  n  I're  bo  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  coins  called 
besiitits,  or  bezans,  a  long  time  current  in  France.  So  Mejrick  n- 
plains  tlie  passage  in  Boub'b  Life  <^  Richard  Seavciaiap,  SarlnJ 
Warieict-  (Cotton  MS.  Julios,  E  i,  written  in  the  time  of  Edwird 
iV.),  "The  Erie  smote  up  his  visor  thrice,  and  brake  his  betoffut, 
and  other  liameys." 
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BlGQOlf,  A  large  hood  or  cap,  with  cars  like  those  worn  by 
mms,  and  particularly  by  the  Bigins,  or  Beguines.  "  A  biggon  was 
a  kind  of  quoif,  formerly  worn  ))y  men  ;  it  is  now  only  in  use  for 
diildren."— Note  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ed.  1825,  p.  303,  vol.  ix.; 
•ee  alao  note  to  Kiiig  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.  variorum  ed.  In  Chau- 
oer'a  Samanee  qf  the  Base  we  read : — 

"Anon  damo  Abstinonco  st-reincd, 
Tookc  on  a  robe  of  camelino, 
And  gan  her  gratcho  as  a  higine. 
A  large  corerchief  of  thread 
She  wrapped  all  about  her  head." 

The  usurer  in  Peirce  Penilesse*s  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1592,  is 
ihua  deacribed: — "Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  filthy  coarse  biggin. 
Bid  next  it  a  garnish  of  night-caps,  with  a  sage  button  cap."  And 
in  Jaaper  Mayne's  City  Match,  1639,  is  a  description  of 

"  One  whom  the  good 
Old  man,  hia  uncle,  kept  to  the  inns  of  court, 
And  would  in  time  ha'  made  him  barriater, 
And  raia'd  him  to  his  sattin  cap  and  biggcm," 

In  Salmaeida  Spolia,  a  masque  acted  at  Whitehall,  1639,  the  fourth 
entiy  ia  "  a  nurse  and  three  children  in  long  coats,  with  bibs,  big' 
5M#,  and  muckenders." 

BILLS.    In  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf,  InlU  are  men- 
tioned aa  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  ship  of  war.    The  be- 
■ieged  in  the  city  of  l^re  are  described  in  the  romance  of 
AUaNiMder  (fourteenth  century)  as  defending  their  town 

"With  long  WIm  made  for  the  nones." 

Ihej  were  the  principal  weapons  used  by  infantry  until  the 
pike  came  into  use,  and  are  very  often  represented  in  early 
MSS.  "Brown  bills"  are  frequently  mentioned  by  our 
wxiters,  aa  well  as  brown  swords ;  for  soldiers  were  not  then 
earefbl  to  preserve  their  polish.  They  were  carried  by 
watehmen  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Dog- 
berry ia  anxious  to  tell  his  compeers,  "  Have  a  care  your 
UUm  be  not  atolen;"  and  Dekker,  in  his  Opcr  se,  0, 1612, 
liaa  engraved  a  watchman  bearing  his  bill,  which  is  here 
copied  from  that  woodcut  (fig.  36).  They  arc  frequently  tl 
iDadad  to  by  the  Eliaabethan  dramatists.  pi    ^^ 
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BIPEXXIS.    A  double-headed 
graved  on  pp.  43  and  54. 

BIKD-BOLT.  Steeveag.  in  hi,  n 

*2 ';  "^"f  ^'  "y"  =-"  The  bird-bol 
pou.^  and  spreading  at  the  ertwn 
flat  TOpface.  about  the  breadth  of  • 

^nfaoned  by  Shakapeare.  in  hia  A 
•«i>el,aadareaUudedtointheol 

8 
1 
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Kg.  37.41.  "         ^' 

(fig.  37  to  41.)    The  laat  is  like  th^, 
blea,  Bometimes  ahot  by  archera  in  the 

BIERUS.    A  coarse  species  of  thi 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  middle 
?:^J!^^-)    I^e  antique  W^ 
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Plii^^  Mr.  Collier  says : — "  The  citizens  of  Charles  I/s  time,  and 
earlier,  were  as  famous  for  the  brightness  of  their  shoes  as  some 
particiilar  professions  are  at  present."  In  Hvery  Man  in  his  Hu- 
wnmr^  act  ii.  scene  1,  ICitely  says : — 

"  Whilst  they,  air,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable. 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  every  word, 
Oesture,  or  look  I  use ;  mock  me  all  over. 
From  my  flat  cap  unto  mjf  shining  shots** 

In  Massinger's  Guardian  one  asks  another  how  he  is  to  know 
■ome  persons  he  would  observe,  and  is  answered,  **  If  they  walk  on 
loot,  by  their  rat-coloured  stockings  and  shining  shoes;''  and  in  Shir- 
ley's Doubtful  Heire,  a  citizen  is  characterized  by  "  woollen  stock - 
ingi  and  shoes  thai  shine"  In  Dr.  Smith's  burlesque  poem,  Pene- 
lope and  Ulyssesy  1658,  are  these  two  lines : — 

"  She 's  don'd  new  clothes,  and  sent  the  old  ones  packing, 
And  had  her  shoes  rub*d  over  ^ith  lamp-blacking." 

In  tiie  Spectator  for  July  4,  1712,  is  advertised  **  the  most  fa- 
BKnis  Spanish  blacking  for  gentlemen's  shoes  that  ever  was  invented 
or  used;  it  making  them  always  look  like  new,  never  daubs  the 
bands  in  putting  on,  or  soils  the  stockings  in  wearing ;  neither  liatli 
it  the  ordinary  gloss  of  Grerman  balls,  or  the  intolerable  noisome 
stink  of  size,  but  it  is  of  agreeable  scent.  It  indeed  makcH  the 
look  extremely  neat,  and  mightily  preserves  the  leather.*' 


BLIAUT.  "  A  garment  common  to  both  sexes.  It  appears  to 
hsre  been  an  external  part  of  dress,  and  probably  resembled  the 
■■reoat  or  super-tunic.  By  the  men  it  was  worn  over  armour.  In 
Ae  romance  of  Perceval  mention  is  made  of  mantles  and  Hi  a  u  is  of 
purple  starred  with  gold.  In  the  romance  of  Alexander  we  read  of 
tiie  hliaut  and  the  chemise, '  such  as  young  virgins  were  accustomed 
to  pat  on/  In  another  romance  (Roman  de  GuiL  ati  Court  Nez)  a 
kdy  of  high  rank  is  introduced  by  the  poet  habited  in  a  very  rich 
hUaimi  ;  and  in  another  (Roman  de  Parise  la  Duchesse  M.S.)  a  lady 
is  ssid  to  have  been  clothed  in  linen,  with  a  hliaut  dyed  in  grain. 
In  one  of  the  Tower  Eolls  (Rot.  Claus.  mcmh.  12)  there  is  an  order 
from  King  John  for  a  hliaut  lined  with  fur  for  the  use  of  the  queen; 
which  garment,  exclusive  of  the  making,  is  estimated  at  twenty-five 
shillings  and  cightpence.  The  making  of  a  hliaut,  together  with  a 
c^Sv  or  robe,  came  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  bliaut  was 
aot»  I  presume,  confined  to  the  nobility,  because  we  find  tliat  it  was 
sometimes  made  of  canvas  and  of  fustian,  both  of  which  at  this 
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pf  rjod  (the  Angli}-Nonaiui)  were  ranlced  hhiod^  tho  inrerior  species 
of  cloth."— Strutt,  Draa  and  Habits,  ed.  1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  42,.  Mr, 
Pliuicbi5,  ill  a  note  to  thia  passage,  says : — "  I  cooaider  the  bliaut  to 
hiTO  been  handed  down  to  us  ia  the  well-known  French  blouze  of  tto 
preaent  day.     Thp  English  sraock-frcick  is  uearly  allied  to  it," 

BLUE-COATS  were  tho  ordinary  livery  of  Bcrnng-men  in  the 
Biiteenlh  and  early  part  of  the  Bevciiteentb  centuries.  Thna  in 
Cliettlc's  Kinil  Hurt's  Divam,  15EI2,  we  are  told,  "  This  shifUr,  for- 
sooth, carried  no  k'sse  countenance  than  a  gentleman's  abilitie,  with 
his  two  men  in  /i/cm<  taaU,  that  served  for  shares,  not  wages." 

"  Whprf'B  yriilr  hieic-coal,  your  gword  »nd  buctlcr,  lir  ? 
Gr-t  jau  tucb-liko  hsbit  far  ■  aeryiDg-man, 
ir  jnu  will  wait  upon  the  brut  of  Goiaaey," 

The  Two  Angry  JTamm  of  Abivs'laH.  159fl. 
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BODKIN  (&ur.)>    A  dagger.    A  hair-pin.    A  blunt  flat  needle. 

**  But  if  he  wold  be  slain  of  Simekin 
With pavade,  or  with  knifo,  or  bodkin" 

Chaucvr, — Beve*»  Tale, 

A  small  dagger  was  anciently  styled  a  bodkin ;  see  Steevens'  note 
to  Hamlet,  act  i.  scene  1 ;  or  tiie  quotations  given  by  Collier,  in  his 
edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  ix.  p.  167,  in  illustration  of  the 
passage  in  Bandolph's  Muses*  Looking- Olass,  1638. 

"  Since  I  read 
Of  JuHus  CflMar'B  death,  I  durst  not  venture 
Into  a  tailor's  shop  for  fear  of  bodkins** 

The  two  following  quotations  fully  explain  the  use  of  the  word. 

**  With  bodkins  was  Cttwr  Julius 
Murdred  at  Borne,  of  Brutus,  Cassius.*' 

The  8erpent  of  Division,  1690. 

"You  tume  the  point  of  your  owne  bodkin  into  your  bosom." 

Euphnes  and  his  England,  1682. 

Bcdldns  for  the  hair  are  mentioned  in  Dekkcr ;  and  Bellafront,  in 
He  Sonesi  Whore,  with  her  bodkin  curls  hor  hair.  '*  He  pidls  her 
bodkin  that  is  tied  in  a  piece  of  black  bobbin,"  is  a  stage-direction 
in  the  JParson's  Wedding,  1663. 

BOLTS.  Arrows.  "  Arrows  for  a  cross-bow." — Meyrick.  The 
cot  OIL  p.  140  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  following  passage : — 

"When  he  the  bowe  in  hondo  felte, 
And  the  boltes  under  his  belte, 
Loude  then  he  lough." 

Ths  Frsre  and  the  Boy, — Bitson's  Anc  Fop.  Poetry. 

BOMBARDS.  Padded  breeches. — Meyrick,  Critical  Inquiry, 
toL  ii.  p.  10. 

BOMBASIN.  A  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  first  manufactured 
flu  ihia  eountry  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  '*  In  1575  the  Dutch  elders 
pmented  in  court  (at  Norwich)  a  specimen  of  a  novel  work  called 
'bombazinei/  for  the  manufacturing  of  which  elegant  stuff  this 
city  hu  erer  since  been  famed." — Bums'  History  qf  the  Protestant 
Bi^kgeei  in  England.    See  Bohbaz. 

BOMBAST.  Stu£Sng  for  the  clothes  to  make  them  stand  out ; 
genflraDy  made  of  ootton.    See  Steevens'  note  to  the  First  Part  of 

2  B  2 


Heiiry  IT,.  &ct  ii.  scene  \.     Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  <us)li  the  oottim 

plant  the  humhatt  tree. 

■■  Thj  bodiM  bolrtoipd  oul, 

Wjth  bumbart  Emd  wiEli  bagg», 
Tb;  rualn.  th;  ruifB,  thy  et/iU,  tlij  ixUct, 
Thy  jerkuiB,  mi  tiif  jsegw-" 

Gqtmi?'*'''*  P'l^'*  efJtnmimu, 

For  other  notices  of  Ihia  fashion,  sec  p.  217.  Holme,  m  hia  NaUt  oit 
i^rMi  (Harl.  4376J,  t<ays ; — "  About  the  middle  of  Qoeeu  Eliubeth's 
reigii,  the  alops  or  trunV-hOBe  with  pcsse-cod-bellied  doiiblcta  were 
much  esteemed,  whieh  young  meu  vaD^  to  stufie  with  raga  and  other 
like  thiu^g,  to  citeod  them  in  compiuse,  with  as  ^at  osgemaBi 
as  womea  did  tako  pleasure  to  weare  great  and  8tAt«lj  verdingale*; 
for  this  was  the  same  in  effect,  being  a  kind  of  verdingal-hreediea. 
And  BO  eieeaaive  were  they  herein,  that  ■  law  was  made  ag&iiut 
such  OS  did  so  stulTe  their  breeches  li}  moke  them  stand  Oitt ;  whereas 
when  a  eertaiu  prisoner  (in  these  tymes)  was  acouaed  for  wearing 
Bueh  breeches  eontrary  to  law,  he  began  to  excuse  himaeJf  of  the 
offence,  and  endeavoured  by  little  and  little  to  discharge  himself  of 
that  which  he  did  wearo  within  them  ;  ho  drew  out  of  hb  brvechea 
a  paire  of  sheets,  two  tsble-otoaths,  ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  a  bmsh, 
a  gloBsc,  a  combe,  and  night-caps,  with  other  things  of  use,  saying; 
Your  lordship  may  understand  that  because  I  have  no  safer  a  store- 
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Dictionary.)  Fuller,  in  hiB  Worthies,  says  much  of  it  was  made  in 
his  time  about  Honiton,  Devon ;  and  that  it  was  named  bone-lace 
"  because  first  made  with  bone  bobbins,"  adding, "  the  use  thereof  is 
modem  in  England,  not  exceeding  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  He  defends  its  use,  **  let  it  not  be  condemned  for  a  su- 
perfiuoua  wearing,  because  it  doth  neither  hide  nor  heat,  seeing  it 
doth  adorn ;"  urging,  "  it  stands  the  state  in  nothing,  not  expensive 
of  bullion  like  other  lace,  costing  nothing  save  a  little  thread  de- 
■eanted  by  art  and  industry ;"  it  employs  children  and  infirm  persons, 
Bid  "  it  saveth  some  thousands  of  pounds  yearly,  formerly  sent  over 
to  feteh  laoe  from  Flanders." 


"  The  wpmBicn  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  hones." 

ShalEspcare, — Twelfth  Night,  act  iL 

"You  taught  her  to  make  shirts  and  bone-lace." 

City  Match,  1612. 

The  prohibition  of  foreign  bone-lace  was  acceded  to  in  the  reign 
ef  Charles  II.,  because  of  the  number  of  English  manufacturers, 
aod  repealed  in  that  of  William  III. 

BONGEACE.  A  frontlet  attached  to  the  hood,  and  standing  up 
Rmnd  the  forehead,  as  worn  by  Anne  Bullen  in  the  cut  on  p.  11)3. 
Apeak  worn  on  children's  foreheads  to  keep  them  from  sunbuming, 
•0  called  because  it  preserved  their  good-grace  and  beauty. 

**  Here  is  of  our  lady  o;  relic  Aill  good. 
Her  hongreuie  which  she  wore  with  her  French  hood." 

Segwoo^t  Merg  Play  hetwene  the  Pardoner  and  Frere,  1533. 

"  For  a  boon-grace. 
Some  well-faTored  visor  on  her  ill-favored  face." 

John  HeytcootTs  Dialogue  of  Proverbs. 

BONNET,  (See  Head-Dbesses.)  The  word  is  still  applied  to 
a  man's  cap  in  Scotland.  In  Chettle*s  Kind  Jfarfs  Dream,  1592,  is 
apaaaage  which  shows  how  the  term  bonnet  was  applied : — "  Bcshrcw 
the  card-makers,  that  clapt  not  a  gown  about  the  knave  of  hearts, 
and  put  him  on  a  hat  for  a  bonnet  over  his  night-cap." 

BOOKS  were  sometimes  worn  at  the  girdle,  as  seen  in  cut,  p.  219. 
fcnallwi*  books  were  appended  to  the  girdle  of  ladies  or  hung  to  the 
ehaua  from  the  waist.  Sometime^  they  were  minutely  written  books 
of  prajeTy  or  tablets  for  memoranda  (see  Tablets)  ;  they  were 
costlyf  for  notioes  occur  in  the  privy  purse  accounts  of  the  Princess 


ton  n«j  be  ,ee„  j, 

'•"  si'"  (%.  «) 
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at  sanda]  was  not  in  use.  They  are  formed  of  hides  with  aud 
Jumt  the  skin,  and,  being  all  in  one  piece,  both  sole  and  upper- 
ther,  are  drawn  like  a  parse  over  the  foot  or  round  the  ankle. 
ir  cold  northern  climate  could  never  be  favourable  to  the  constant 
■r  of  the  classic  sandal ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  characteristic 
the  clergy  firom  an  early  period,  who  were  supposed  to  be  less 
licted  to  comfort  and  the  luxury  of  dry  feet  than  their  less  holy 
1  more  warmly-clad  fellow-mortals.  During  the  occupation  of 
s  island  by  the  Somans,  their  habits  and  manners  predominated ; 
1  foir  full  information  on  the  boots,  shoes,  and  sandals  in  use  by 
m,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  the  Dictionary  of 
velr  amd  Boman  Antiquities  published  by  Taylor  and  Walton,  di- 
cing the  reader  to  the  words  Baxa,  Calceu4i,  Crepida,  etc.  He 
U  there  find  it  stated,  that "  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Somans  who 
TO  shoes,  including  generally  all  persons  except  youths,  slaves,  and 
seties,  consulted  their  convenience,  and  indulged  their  fancy,  by 
anting  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  the  forms,  colours,  and 
kterials  of  their  shoes.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of  names,  the 
lot  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  which  were 
ien  derived  either  from  the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have 
mght  certain  kinds  of  shoes  into  fashion,  or  from  the  places  whore 
yj  were  procured."  In  Montfaucon's  magnificent  work  on  Eoman 
dquities,  numerous  engravings  of  all  kinds  of  these  feet-coverings 
tf  be  Been ;  and  at  p.  27  of  this  y<^mc  the  fondness  of  the  Eo- 
1118  for  ornamental  shoes  is  notioed»  and  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
Msimen  of  one  found  at  Southfleef,  in  Kent,  is  engraved. 
The  ahoefl  of  the  early  Saxons 
re  constructed  upon  the  Eoman 
idel ;  indeed,  we  may  find  the  pro- 
jpe  of  the  modem  half-boot  in 
nr  peintings  and  sculptures.  Ac- 

:dii^  to  Strutt,  high  shoes,  reach-  ^^ff-  ^'  '^S-  46. 

I  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  legs,  and  fastened  by  lacing  up  the 
at,  and  which  may  also  be  properly  considered  as  a  species  of 
If-boota,  were  in  use  in  this  country  as  early  as  the  tenth  century; 
i  the  only  apparent  difference  between  the  high  shoes  of  the  an- 
nta  and  tiie  modems  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  former  laced 
■e  down  to  the  toes,  and  the  latter  to  the  instep  only.  They  np- 
ir  in  general  to  have  been  made  of  leather,  and  were  usually 
taned  beneath  the  ancles  with  a  thong,  which  passed  through  a 
d  upon  the  npper  part  of  the  leather,  encompassing  the  heel,  and 
tidi  was  tied  upon  the  instep.    This  method  of  securing  the  shoe 


containiiif;  piffures  of  tiie  four  erai 
form  i  saiidiils.  as  I  before  remark) 
llie  peculiar  cOTCriog  for  tho  feet  ol 
the  shoea  of  the  clergy  were  when  w 
croasing  them  in  imitaljon  of  the  th( 
show  hoir  much  the  Saxon  shoe  tot 
cut  acroBB  the  front  into  a  teriea  of 
the  thoQ^  which  secured  it.  It  ia  < 
century. 
Tho  general  forms  of  the  later  Sax< 

Fig.  47.  Fig.  iB.  Fig.  19. 

■idered  exceptdona  rather  than  the  mlt 
a  apecimen  of  one  of  the  more  uunsna 
with.  It  occurs  in  the  Harleian  MS. ! 
is  decorated  with  rows  of  Btnds  round  I 
Stmtt  lemarks  tbat  wooden  *hoes 
tf  this  era,  bat  oonnders  it  probable  th 
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■der  of  the  toes,  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  great  toe,  might 
be  discovered ;  so  that  the  shoe  belonging  to  the  right  foot 
not  be  put  upon  the  left,  nor  that  of  the  left  upon  the  right" 
I  not  uncommon  to  gild  and  otherwise  ornament  the  shoes  of 
>bilit]r.  Eginhart  describes  the  shoes  worn  by  Charlemagne 
iat  occasions  as  set  with  jewels. 
ong  the  Normans  similar  sorts  of  shoes  were  worn.     The 

15  tapestry  exhibits  the  plainest  form  of  shoe  only,  as  worn  by 
>  persons  delineated,  like  figs.  47-9  in  the  cut  on  the  previous 
bnt  generaUy  without  the  band,  or  projecting  border,  round 
p.  They  are  of  various  colours  ;  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  red 
minate.    When  the  kingdom  became  in  some  degree  quiet  be- 

the  Norman  rule,  a  more  varied  and  enriched  style  of  dress 
e  feet  was  adopted.  I  was  at  some  pains  to  select,  on  p.  68, 
r  all  the  varieties  of  shoes,  boots,  and  leg-coverings  to  be  met 

to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader.    The  fourth  figure  of  that 

exhibits  the  most  general  form  of  shoe  then  worn,  and  the 
loet  commonly  seen  in  contemporary  drawings.  Two  other 
ies,  figs.  50  and  61,  are  here 

from  a  remarkable  painting 
itemper,  still  existing  in  the 

of  Canterbury  Cathedral.* 
hoes  are  both  coloured  with  a 
tint  of  black,  having  solid 
,  or  bindings,  of  black  round 
ip  and  down  the  instep,  from 
.  branch  other  bands  from  the 
to  the  soles.  In  one  instance  (fig.  50)  the  central  band  only 
m  from  the  top  to  the  instep,  where  it  is  met  by  another,  which 
■  tlie  foot.  All  these  bands  are  decorated  with  white  dots, 
Uy  intended  to  indicate  rows  of  ornamental  studs.  It  will  be 
diat  a  somewhat  prominent  feature  is  the  twist  given  to  the 
d  toe,  a  fashion  which  afterwards  launched  into  caricature. 
Te  are  assured  by  the  early  Norman  historians  (says  Strutt), 

16  cognomen  Curta  Ocrea,  or  Short  Boots,  was  given  to  Kobert, 
onqneror'B  eldest  son ;  but  they  are  entirely  silent  respecting 


Fig.  50.  Fig.  51. 


^  ^ on  the  wall  of  a  small  chapel  beneath  Ansolm's  Tower,  a  por- 

the  early  cathedral,  tho  other  parts  of  the  building  being  destroyed  by 
Am  jcar  1140.  Aa  an  example  of  ^Vnglo- Norman  costume,  architecture, 
ndtare,  tho  only  entirely  perfect  painting — the  Birth  of  St.  John  tho 
H- fa  w«Il  worth  attention.  A  coloured  fac-simile  of  this  curious  relic  of 
I  In  tbs  twelfth  century  is  published  in  the  Arckaological  Alhum, 
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the  reason  fiir  such  nn  appellation  being  particniarfy  applied  to  him. 
It  eould  not  Imvc  arisen  from  Lis  having  introduced  the  cnrtom  of 
wearing  short  hoots  into  this  country,  for  they  were  certainly  in  use 
among  Ihc  Siixona  long  before  his  birth.  To  hazard  a  conjeetiori'  of 
my  own,  I  should  rather  Bay  he  was  the  first  among  the  Normana 
who  wore  Bhort  boots,  and  derired  the  cognomen,  by  way  of  pon- 
tetnpt,  from  his  own  countrymen,  for  having  so  far  complied  iritlt 
Ihc  maauers  of  tlip  Anglo-Saxons. "  It  was  not  long,  however,  sup- 
posing tliis  to  bo  the  case,  before  his  example  was  generally  followed. 
The  short  boots  of  the  Normans  appear  at  times  to  fit  quit«  close  to 
the  legs,  in  other  instances  they  are  represented  more  loose  and 
open;  and  though  the  materials  of  which  they  were  uompoeed  are 
not  particularized  by  the  ancient  writers,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
them  to  have  been  mode  of  leather ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  abost 
this  time  a  sort  of  leather  boots,  called  iaiirm,  were  in  fashion,  but 
these  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy. 

William  Bufua  appears  to  hare  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  extrava- 
cances  during  bin  reign  in  the  way  of  quaint  and  eipensive  clothing. 
This  tasie  increased  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  St«pheti,  and 
llie  shoes  were  lengthened  at  the  toes  prodigiously.  Pianche,  in  hia 
llithjry  of  Jlrilixk  CostHme,  says,  that  at  this  time  "  peaked-toed 
boots  and  shoes,  of  an  absurd  ahape,  excited  the  nTath  and  contempt 
of  the  monkish  historians.  Ordericus  Vitalis  says  they  were  in- 
vented  by  some  one  deformed  Jn  the  foot.     The  pealt-toed  boots 
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gold  ;*  and  ornamented  shoes  and  boots  became  generally  worn  by 
the  nobility.  Boots  ornamented  in  circles  are  mentioned  during  the 
Kign  of  John.  The  effigy  of  the  succeeding  monarch,  Henry  III., 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of 
the  boots  which  he  wears ;  they  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  golden 
bands  all  over,  each  intenrening  square  containing  a  figure  of  a  lion. 
Boots  and  shoes  of  rich  stuffs,  cloth,  and  leather,  highly  decorated 
in  colours,  and  enriched  by  elaborate  patterns,  became  common 
among  the  wealthy,  and  were  generally  worn  by  royalty  all  over 
Europe.  Thus,  when  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Sixth  of  Sicily,  who 
died  in  1197,  was  opened,  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo,  on  the  feet 
of  the  dead  monarch  was  diMOvered  costly  shoes,  whose  upper  part 
was  of  doth-of-gold  embroidered  with  pearls,  the  sole  being  of  cork 
ooTered  with  the  same  cloth-of-gold.  These  shoes  reached  to  the 
ankle,  and  were  fastened  with  a  little  button  instead  of  a  buckle. 
His  queen,  Constance,  who  died  1198,  had  upon  her  feet  shoes  also 
of  doth-of-gold,  which  were  fastened  with  leather  straps  tied  in 
knots,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  them  were  two  openings  wrought 
with  embroidery,  which  showed  that  they  had  been  once  adorned 
with  jewels.  I  must  refer  to  the  cuts  on  page  91  for  specimens  of 
the  shoes  and  boots  worn  by  the  lower  classes  during  the  reign  of 
£dward  II.;  and  to  those  on  pages  95,  96,  99,  for  those  in  use 
daring  the  reigns  of  the  Edwards  who  immediately  succeeded  him, 
and  which  exhibit  in  all  instances  those  most  commonly  worn. 

The  splendid  reign  of  the 
third  Edward  extending  over 
half  a  century  of  national  great- 
ness, was  remarkable  for  the 
Tariety  and  luxury,  as  well  as 
the  elegance,  of  its  costume; 
and  this  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  glorious  era  in  the 
annals  of  "the  gentle  craft." 
Shoes  and  boots  of  the  most  sumptuous  character  are  now  to  be 
met  with  in  contemporary  paintings,  sculptures,  and  illuminated 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  5-i. 


*  It  if  rather  difficult  to  dcflcribe  these  articles  of  dress  as  shoes  or  boots ;  the 
whole  of  the  "shoes"  I  have  described  hitherto  would,  according  to  modem 
phneedogj,  be  termed  hcHf-hootSf  inasmuch  as  they  reach  to  the  ankle.  Before 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  modem  form  of  shoe,  n*aching  only  to  the  instep, 
does  not  appear.  As  the  term  boota  gives  us  now  an  idea  of  something  reaching 
to  die  calf  of  tlie  leg,  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  ordinary  coverings  for  the  feet 
fvom  in  theie  early  days  «Aoes,  in  preference  to  the  other  term,  as  I  consider  it 
the  more  eomet  one. 
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DianugrriptD.  Tlie  boot  and  shoe  (fig.  63,  54),  Irom  the  Anmdel 
MS.,  So.  83,  psccuti'd  about  1339.  will  show  to  how  great  an  ei- 
tent  the  tnflfeful  ornampnt  of  these  articlps  of  drew  ma  carried. 
Tlie  greatpBt  Tarictj-  of  pattern  and  the  richest  contrast  of  colour 
wi'rc  aimed  at  liy  the  maker  and  wearer ;  and  with  how  happj  aa 
effect  the  readiT  maj  judge  &om  the  examples  just  given,  or  the 
three  here  engraved,  from  Smirke'a  drawings  of  the  paintings  which 
formerly  existed  on  the 
walla  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  at  Westminster. 
and  which  drawings  now 
decorate  the  walls  of  the 
meeting-room  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  shoe  more  exqatsite 
in  design  than  fiR.  55  in  this  cut.  It  is  worn  bj  a  royal  peraonage; 
and  il  brinies  forci1>lr  to  mind  the  rose-windows  and  minor  details  of 
the  arebiteeture  of  this  period  ;  but  for  beanty  of  pattern  and  splen- 
dour of  efTu-i't.  iliiN  Engbsb  shoe  of  the  middle  ages  is  "beyond  all 
Greek.  bi'yi>iid  nil  Roman  fame;"  for  their  sandals  and  shoes  hare 
not  half  "  the  fjlnry  of  regality  "  contained  in  this  one  specimen. 
It  is  also  a  ciirioiis  illustration  of  Chaucer's  description  of  his  young 
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Lara,  the  wife  of  Bobert  de  Marmion,  in 
West  Tanfield  Church,  Yorkshire;  the 
feet  of  the  latter  Lidj  exhibit  so  clearly 
the  singular  way  in  which  the  long  toe 
was  pointed  outwards,  that  they  are  here 
copied  from  Mr.  Hollis's  engraving  (fig.  58).  ^-  ^ 

The  boots  and  shoes  of  the  ordinary  classes  during  the  fourteenth 
century  were  altogether  of  peculiar  form,  and  had  a  remarkable 
twist  when  the  figure  was  viewed  in  front. 
An  example  is  selected  (fig.  69)  from  the 
Boyal  MS.,  2  B  7 :  it  shows  how  extrava- 
gantly "  right  and  left "  these  articles  were 
made  during  this  period.  Soles  of  shoes  at 
a  much  earlier  age  have  been  discovered  cut 
to  fit  one  foot  only ;  and  one  of  the  sandals 
of  an  early  ecclesiastic,  of  this  form,  is  en- 
graved (fig.  60)  from  Gough's  Sepulchral  Fig.  69. 
Mamiments;  the  person  who  first  discovered  it  in  the  tomb  thus  de« 
scribes  it:  he  says  the  legs  of  the  wearer  "were  enclosed  in  leathern 
boots  or  gaiters,  sewed  with  neatness ;  the  thread  was  still 
to  be  seen.  The  soles  were  small  and  round,  rather  worn, 
and  of  what  would  be  called  an  elegant  shape  at  present ; 
pointed  at  the  toe,  and  very  narrow,  and  were  made  and 
fitted  to  each  foot.  I  have  sent  the  pattern  of  one  of  the 
soles,  drawn,  by  tracing  it  with  a  pencil,  from  the  original 
itself,  which  I  have  in  my  possession."  Gough  engraves 
the  shoe  of  the  natural  size  in  his  work,  the  measurements 
being  ten  inches  in  length  from  toe  to  heel,  and  three 
inches  in  width  across  the  broadest  part  of  the  instep.  It  ^S*  ^* 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  as  perfect  "  right  and  left "  as  any  boots 
of  the  present  day ;  but  as  we  have  already  shown,  this  is  a  fashion 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Greeks  and  Eomans  had  their  boots 
also  made  right  and  left.*  Shakspeare's  description  in  his  JTtny 
John,  of  the  tailor  who,  eager  to  acquaint  his  friend  the  smith  with 
the  prodigies  the  skies  had  just  exhibited,  and  whom  Hubert  saw 

"  Standing  on  slippers  whicli  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet/' 

is  strictly  accurate ;  but  half  a  century  ago  this  passage  was  ad- 

*  Jn.  the  GMleria  Lapidaria  of  the  Vatican  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  a  TV*P!**«  ahoemaker,  which  has  upon  it  the  representation  of  a  pair  of  shoes 
inofi  muniatakeably  of  this  fashion.  See  a  cut  of  them  from  a  sketch  by  the 
anUior,  in  the  notes  to  King  John^  in  Halliwell's  folio  edition  of  Shakspesre. 
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judged  to  be  ono  of  tlie  many  proofa  of  Shatipeiaro'e  ignorsni*  ot 
careU-eanesB.  Dr.  JohnBon.  unawaro  himself  of  the  truth  in  tiiis 
poJDt.  and,  like  too  JOXDj  Other  iiitios,  determiited  to  paea  tlip  tpt- 
dict  of  a  self-elected  and  ill-informnl  judge,  makua  hiiueelf  fQ- 
premdy  ridiculous  by  aajing,  in  a  note  to  this  pBf>Bag&.  with  tudif  roui 
solemnity,  "  Shaksp<»re  seems  to  haT«  confounded  tho  nuui'i  nhiV'i 
with  hie  gloves.  He  that  is  frighted  or  hurried  may  put  hid  hand 
into  the  nroDg  glove;  but  eitber  shoe  will  equally  admit  eithiT  foot. 
The  author  srems  to  he  disturbed  by  the  disorder  which  bo  do- 
scribes."  This  oiT-haud  style  of  accUBation  and  condemnation  fuuiul* 
ed  on  a  mistaken  affinity  between  ages  remote  and  distinct  Cram 
each  other,  may  be  quite  as  easily  fallen  iolo  by  the  artist  who  would 
alter  tbc  ehspe  or  form  of  an  article  of  costume  because  it  may 
clash  with  modern  ideas  of  taste,  perhaps  quite  as  full  of  unfounded 
prejudice  as  the  taste  of  an  earlier  time,  and  which  may  thus  falsify 
more  than  improve  his  subject.  That  which  tells  most  upoD  the 
eye  in  an  ancient  picture  or  sculpture,  as  a  quaint  or  peculiar  hil  of 
costume,  and  which  may  oci'-asionally  be  lakea  as  bad  dnnring,  it 
not  uufrequentty  the  most  accurate  delineation  of  a  real  peculiarity- 
The  reigu  of  Bichard  IL  was  remarkable  for  the  extniragant 
length  to  which  the  toM  of  tho  boots  And 
shoes  were  curied,  and  which  see  nsaerted 
to  hare  been  chaiaod  to  (be  kneofl  of  thi 

give   him  an   opportmutjT^fa 
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Fig.  63. 


long  projecting  support  for  it  that  was 
made  in  the  clog.  Such  clogs  were 
worn  by  gentlemen  at  this  time :  this 
one  is  worn  by  a  king  of  England  in 
the  Beries  noticed  p.  150 ;  and  there  is 
aa  illmnination  in  a  manuscript  among 
the  Boyal  collection  marked  15  E  4, 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Bichard  III.,  is  de- 
picted wearing  such  a  shoe  and  clog.    It  is  engraved  p.  153. 

Of  the  shoes  worn  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  Mr.  C.  Soach 
Smith  possessed  some  very  curious  specimens,  among  other  London 
aatiquities,  since  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  They  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitefriars  in  digging  deep  under- 
ground into  what  must  have  been 
originally  a  receptacle  for  rubbish 
at  this  period,  among  which  these 
old  ahoes  had  been  thrown.  They 
are  probably  the  only  things  of 
the  kind  now  in  existence,  and  I 
engrave  one,  fig.  64.  The  long 
pointed  toe  and  side-lacing  will 
be  remarked  by  the  reader,  while 


Fig.&l 


Fig.  65. 


the  diagram  of  the  sole  beneath  is  valuable  for  the  precise  shape 
obtained,  and  illustrates  what  I  have  before  observed,  that  what  ap- 
pears faulty  drawing  in  many  of  the  old  re- 
presentations, is  indeed  but  an  accurate  deli- 
neation of  a  real  fashion.  I  should  add,  that 
Mr.  Smith  also  possessed  the  ornamental 
toes,  six  inches  in  length,  of  some  of  these 
shoes,  and  that  they  were  found  stuffed  with 
tow  to  support  and  strengthen  them. 
One  is  here  engraved,  fig.  65.  The 
toe»  in  this  instance,  was  tightly  filled 
with  moss.  There  is  a  curious  proverb 
eommon  among  the  French  peasantry 
which  strikingly  illustrates  the  an- 
cient custom  of  stuffing  the  toes  with 
bay.  Speaking  of  a  wealthy  person, 
tiiey  say*  **Ila  dufiin  dans  ses  hotUs** 
Two  specimens  of  boots  of  the  time 
of  Sdwwd  lY.  are  here  given.  Fig. 
66^-  ftom  Bqyal  MS.,  15  E  6,  is  of 


Fig.  66. 


Fig.  67. 


ilark  Icathpr,  with  a  long-poioted  np-turaed  toe ;  the  top  of  thU 
r  ioRther,  and  is  aimilir  in  its  cODstmetioii  to  the 
r  times.    Fig.  67,  irom  a  print  dated  1515,  ia  mora 
entire  ceutrc  of  tho  boot  opens,  and  u  laced  doim 
T  the  front  of  the  leg. 

The  smaller  half-boot  of  the  ume  ei*  axy 
be  well  understood  from  fig.  68.  The  original 
is  dated  1519.  The  clog  is  more  modern  in 
appearance  than  that  last  delineated,  jet  the 
extra  length  of  its  toe,  for  the  accommodation 
of  that  belonging  to  the  shoe,  majr  still  be 
di'tocteil.  In  ilio  tnontj-siith  Corenlrj/  Jlffflerj/,  Satan,  who  is  dis- 
giiiseil  ns  a,  >,'alluiit,  is  described  as  wearing  "of  fyne  cordevan,  a 
goo<lly  piiir  of  Ion:;  peked  schon," 

The  cat  here  given  will 

best    illustrate    the   great 

change  that  took  place  tn 

the  shape  of  the  shoe  it 

the  latter  part  of  this  reign, 

and   which    banished    for 

Tig.  t"i.  Fig.  70.  (^pp  (iip  ](,ng  toes  that  bad 

mnintnitu'd  ilicir  st.inding  for  so  manj  centuries.    The  long-toed 

boot,  fi:;.  Til.  is  from  a  painting  formerly  in  the  Hnngcrford Chspel, 

Snlisbun-  Oniliodral.  a  building  now  destroyed;  fig.  69  from  the 
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They  are  remarkable  also  for  the  very  small  amount  of  shelter  they 
gBTe  the  feet,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  generally  well  protected, 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  our  ungcnial  climate.  The  toes  are  barely 
covered  by  the  puffed  silk  of  which  they  are  formed.  Thus  they 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  we  meet  with  them  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  73,  which 
is  of  light  kid  leather  slashed  to  show  the  coloured  hose  beneath, 
which  was  generally  of  dark-coloured  cloth.  In  the  wardrobe  ac« 
coonta  of  Henry  YIII.  {Archaologia,  vol.  ix.)  is  a  note  for  making 
••  three  paire  of  velvet  shoes  of  sundry  (colors  "  for  the  King's  use. 
In  the  household  books  of  the  L' Estranges  of  Hunstanton  (t6.,  vol. 
XXV.)  a  paire  of  leather  shoes  is  valued  at  Sd.,  those  of  velvet  at  12d., 
white  ahoea  are  valued  at  20d,,  and  black  at  ISd.  In  Ellis's  Letters 
(No.  308)  we  have  an  account  of  such  as  were  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  young  Earl  of  Essex  at  Cambridge.  The  shoes  are  valued 
at  one  shilling  each  pair,  while  "  one  pair  of  winter  boots  "  cost  6^. 

The  general  forms  of  the  shoes 
worn  until  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth may  be  exemplified  in  the 
one  laat  referred  to,  and  figs.  74, 
75.  They  were  high  in  the  in- 
step ;  the  ordinary  classes  of  the 
community  wearing  them  plain, 
and  like  the  modem  close  shoe,  or  half-boot.  Of  the  two  examples 
here  given,  and  which  belong  to  the  gentry,  fig.  75  is  puffed  and 
skahed  in  the  fashion  of  Henry  YIII. ;  fig.  74  is  merely  slashed 
across,  reminding  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  shoe  (fig.  45).  Three 
speoimena  are  here  given,  of  va- 
rioas  patterns  and  decoration. 
They  belong  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Fig.76di8. 
plays  the  large  "  ahoe-roses  "  that 
were  worn  until  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  and  were  mad^  of 
lace,  sometimes  very  costly,  and  occasionally  decorated  with  gold  and 
sflrer  thread.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  alludes  to  them  (see  p.  243) ; 
and  Philip  Stubbes,  the  celebrated  "  anatomiser  of  abuses,"  de- 
clares that  "  they  have  corked  shoes,  puisnets,  pantofles,  and  slip- 
pers ;  some  of  them  of  black  velvet,  some  of  white,  some  of  green, 
and  some  of  yellow ;  some  of  Spanish  leather,  and  some  of  En- 
^ish ;  stitched  with  silk,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  all 
over  tiie  foot :  with  other  gewgaws  innumerable."    The  high-heeled 

3  c 


Fig.  76. 


77. 


78. 
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sliois  are  alluded  to  by  Warner,  ia  AlbiotCt  E»jlmid,  u  being 
"  iiich-broaii  corki'd  high." 

CTompli'  of  Rnch  corked  alioea  is  giren  in  the  ragrariDg, 
fig.  79,  copied  from  a  tboo  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  foond  in  the  Thame*.  The  upper 
leather  was  slashed  and  pounced  in  ft  Icwenge 
pattern ;  between  that  and  the  sole  wai  a 
pad  of  cork  rising  considerably  toward  the 
heel.  In  Wilg  Bftjai/ed,  one  of  the  female 
How  finely  I  would  foot  it  tu  a  pair  of  new 
twt'ii  thM4  I  liud  bought."  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Pleatant 
Quifrpfit,  l^ifV,  frci  odea  alluded  to;  ta  well  as  by  Heywood  in  bis 
Womaa  lilUii  icil/i  Siadneti,  1G07.  where,  flpCAlung  of  * 
iMUtilry  danoint,',  lie  says : — 

"Yon  ilull  »ee  to-morrow 


Kg- 

eharactery  i-xi'lsiuis. 


kMieti  ^VitlifH-il  is  to  be  disguised  as  a  woman  in 
aedy.  Tin-  DeiU  U  an  An,  Morecrafl  says  of  him  ; 
"  He  bu  the  htswBl  device 
lie  we*n  Ciapjnmi't.  and  tbej  do  *a 
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abroad,  to  the  end  they  may  not  fall.  They  are  borne  up  most 
commonly  by  the  left  arm,  othenfiise  they  might  quickly  take  a 
fall."  The  pantofles,  or  slippers,  were  much  used  to  protect  the 
richly  embroidered  shoes  from  dirt. 

Douce,  in  his  Ulustrations  qf  S/iakttpearet  has  en- 
graved one  of  these  chopines,  which  is  here  copied  (fig. 
80).    They  were  in  use  in  Venice  until  1670 ;  and  were 
occasionally  worn  in  England,  as  Bulwer,  in  his  Arti- 
Jicial  Changeling,  p.  550,  complains  of  this  fashion  as  a 
monstrous  affectation,  and  says  that  his  countrywomen 
therein   imitated  the   Venetian   and   Persian  ladies. 
When  Charles  I.  went  to  meet  his  future  Queen,  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  at  Dover,  '*  he  cast  down  his  eyes  towards 
her  (she  seeming  higher  than  report  was,  reaching  to 
his  shoulder),  which  she  soon  perceiving,  showed  him 
fig.  80.        j^gy  gjj^g^  saying  to  this  effect,  *  Sir,  I  stand  upon  mine 
own  feet,  I  have  no  help  of  art ;  thus  high  I  am,  and  am  neither 
higher  or  lower."    {Ellis's  Letters,  No.  313.) 

Fig.  77  shows  the  leather  strap  with  which  the  shoe  was  held  over 
the  instep,  and  the  small  shoe-rose,  or  tie,  worn  by  the  middle 
classes.  Fig.  78  is  a  good  example  of  the  ordinary  one  worn  by  the 
upper  classes  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  they  were 
generally  made  of  buff  leather,  the  slashes  showing  the  coloured 
stocking  of  cloth  or  silk  beneath.  James  I.  and  his  attendants  wear 
such  shoes  in  the  woodcut  in  The  Jewel  for  Geutrie,  1614,  from 
which  the  full-length  figure  of  his  majesty  was  copied,  and  engraved 
<m  p.  235.  "  Tye  my  shoe-strings  with  a  new  knot,"  says  one  of  the 
characters  in  Lingua,  1607.  "  Green  shoestrings  "  are  mentioned  in 
A  Woman  is  a  Weathercoek,  1612,  and  "rich  spangled  morisco 
shoestrings  "  in  Dekker's  Match  iMi  in  London,  1631. 

Shoes  with  similar  roses,  more  or  less  full-blown,  were  thus  worn 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles.  The  shoes  themselves  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  expensive ;  but  the  roses,  and  lacings,  and 
embroidery,  of  course  greatly  added  to  their  value.  In  the  diary 
of  expenses  of  a  foreign  gentleman,  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  which  contains  entries  from  1628  to 
aboat  1630,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  he  moved  in  the  highest 
oindes  during  a  two  years*  visit  to  England, — we  find  entries  of 
payments  like  the  following : 

£.     8.  d. 

''1629.— 2  pair  of  allocs 0    0  6 

1  pair  of  shoes 0    3  0 

1  pair  of  boots  and  shoes  10  0" 

2c^ 
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AiiJ  flap"  licrc  wc  gather  the  price  of  boota  singly : — "  1  pwr  of 
bcKjts,  lis.  "  wliicli  [s  about  in  the  eame  proportion  as  the  present 
prices,  wben  tbe  relative  value  of  the  money  of  that  period  and  of 
our  onu  is  token  into  consideration.  Under  the  year  1630  the  fol- 
lowing entry  oecura  :  "  To  a  bootmaker  for  one  pair  of  boot«,  whit« 
and  red,  1  Lr."    The  boota  probably  were  deeorated  with  white  tops, 

Tbo  boots  of  this  period  will  be  beat  understood  by  a  glance  at 
:n  by  Bacon's  secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Meauljs,  from 
his  portrait  pubhahed  by  the  Granger  Socie^, 
and  which  seem  to  bo  so  entirely  made  for  use 
tliftt  they  leave  no  opportunity  for  description. 
Tlic  followiuff  curious  notice  of  the  prevalence  of 
boota  at  this  time  occurs  in  Fabian  Phillips'  An- 
liqiiity,  etc.,  of  Punei/aiice  to  the  King,  1663  ;— 
"  Boota  are  not  so  frequently  worn  as  they  were 
iu  the  latter  end  of  King  James's  reign,  when 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Conde  of  Gondomar, 
could  pleasantly  relate,  \vhen  he  went  home  into 
Spain,  that  all  the  citizens  of  London  were  booted, 
and  ready,  as  he  thought,  to  go  out  of  town :  and 
that  for  many  years  since  all  men  of  this  nation, 
as  low  as  the  plowmen  and  meanest  artisans,  which  walked  in  their 
boots,  are  mm'  with  the  fashion  returned  agiun,aH  fonuerlj,  to  shoes 
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Fig.  83. 


lencj  generall  of  y«  army,"  in  Hollar's  fbll-length  portrait.  The 
tops  are  large  and  stiff,  and  are  lined  witli  cloth,  a  slight  fringe  of 
which  peeps  around  them ;  the  boots  fit  easily,  and  lie  in  soft  folds 
about  the  leg ;  the  instep  is  protected  by  a  flap  of  leather,  which 
continued  upon  boots  until  the  reign  of  George  II.  They  have 
thick  clumsy  heels,  and  arc  broad-toed. 

Ferdinand,  the  second  Lord  Fairfax, — 
to  whose  family  influences  and  dislikes 
Charles  I.  owed  much  opposition,  of  a 
kind  fatal  to  his  notorious  breaches  on  that 
liberty  he  had  sworn  to  protect, — wears 
the  boots  here  engraved.    His  full-length 
figure  has  already  been  given  upon  p.  274, 
bat  the  boots  are  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to 
warrant  their  introduction  again  (fig.  83). 
The  large  tops  are  turned  down,  in  order 
to  display  the  rich  lace  lining,  and  they  are  altogether  good  spcci- 
xneiis  of  the  fashion  of  that  day.    The  tops 
of  such  boots  were  turned  up  in  riding,  or 
turned  down  in  walking,  to  suit  the  taste  or 
convenience  of  the  wearer.    They  sometimes 
reached  to  the  knees,  and  the  tops,  when 
raised,  covered  them  entirely,  as  in  &g.  84, 
from,  a  print  of  this  period,  which  shows  one 
leg  with  the  boot  turned  down  below  the 
knee,  while  upon  the  other  it  is  turned  over, 
and  completely  covers  the  knee  and  the  lower 
half  of  the  thigh. 

Good  specimens  of  the  boots  worn  in  1646 
may  be  seen  in  the  cut,  p.  265.    They  arc  of 
two  kinds,  and  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  although  worn  by  Presby- 
terian and  Dissenter;  indeed,  monstrous  boots 
appear  to  have  been  the  amour  propre  of  the  saints 
of  that  day.   Witness  the  boots  here  engraved 
(fig.  85),  and  to  be  found  upon  the  legs  of  the 
rtindy  John  LUbume  himself,  in  a  print  published 
during  his  lifetime.    The  expanse  of  leather  in 
his  eztravagant  tops  would  not  disgrace  a  dandy 
of  the  "  merry  monarch's"  reign  ;  and  it  contrasts 
nther  ridicidously  with  the  tight  plain  dress, 
nazTOW  band,  and  cropped  hair,  in  which  John 

the  Puritan.  Fig.  85. 


Fig.  84. 
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The  coiirtioTB  of  Loais  XIV.  were  mnwli- 
ablc  for  their  extravagant  boots :  tlirir  topt 
were  enonnoutil;  large  and  nide,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  proliuioD  of  costly  lace.  The 
king  adopted  very  high  heeli<,  which  raised 
him  some  indies.  Of  conne,  the  dandies 
and  aenmpB  eomposing  the  court  of  Charlet 
II.  on  the  Continent,  adopted  tlieir  wear, 
\-i'^.  sii.  nnd  introduced  tbem  in  full  excess  in  Edr- 

Ijinci  lit  till'  ri'sti'Tiition.  In  the  prints  published  by  Op[ilbj,  illustrm- 
livi'  I'f  liir"  ciirriimlion  procession,  many  clioico  Bpecimena  may  be 
neen  ;  one  lins  bi'cn  selected  (lig.  86)  for  ciliibttion  here.  It  is  at 
oni'c  Buni]i1iiouti  And  inconyenient ;  a  combination  sufGcientto  nuke 
■o  may  jud^e  from  Ihe  experience  of  apes. 
The  bonis  of  the  end  of  this  reign  (fic-S'l 
are  copied  from  n  pair  wliit-li  hunt;  up  a  fi'w" 
veaps  since  in  S hot tesb rook e  Church,  Bcrk- 
sliire,  over  a  tomb,  in  accordance  with  the 
old  custom  of  burying  a  knight  with  his  mar- 
tiftl  e<iuipnients  over  his  grave,  origioallj 
consiating  of  his  shield,  sword,  gloves,  and 
apurs  1  the  boots  beiuR  a.  latter  and  more  a)i- 
troduetion.  Tlie  pais  which  t 
describinK  are  formed  of  6ne  bnJleathcr. 
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Fig.  92. 


were  higher,  reaching  far  above  the  instep  (fig.  90,  91).  Small 
hackles  came  into  fashion,  which  fastened  the  boot  over  the  instep 
with  a  strap,  and  the  tie  was  occasionally  re- 
tained merely  as  an  ornament.  One  specimen  is 
here  selected  from  Bomain  dc  Hooge*8  prints, 
representing  the  triumphal  entry  of  William  into 
London  (fig.  92).  The  very  high  heels  were  fre- 
quently coloured  red,  and  that  became  indicative 
of  dandyism.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Tat- 
ter as  early  as  1709,  in  the  Spectator,  and  in 
Gay's  2Wt?f  a,  as  follows : — 

"  At  every  step  he  dreads  the  wall  to  loso, 
And  riaks,  to  save  a  coach,  his  red-heeVd  shoes.** 

Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Lady  Suffolk,  in  1765,  says : — **  I  am 
twenty  years  on  the  right  side  of  red  heeh**  In  Hogarth's  original 
paintings  they  are  constantly  seen.  It  was  a  fashion  of  long  con- 
tinuance. "  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  celebrated  as 
a  beau  garfon,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  young  men  about 
town ;  he  had  his  chapeau  bras,  his  red-heeled  shoes,  and  his  blue 
hair-powder.*'    (Monthly  Magazine,  October,  1806.) 

The  ladies'  shoes  of  the  period  were  equally  unsightly  ;  and  when 
accompanied  with  a  fixed  clog  must  have  been  very  inconvenient. 
Fig.  93,  from  one  engraved  in  the  Gentle- 
iman*$  Magazine,  vol.  Ixvii.,  will  illustrate 
thia.  The  clog  is  small,  and  fastened  to  the 
sole.  Hone,  in  his  JSvery-Day  Book,  has  en- 
grared  one  very  similar,  but  having  a  small 
covering  for  the  toe.  It  is  made  of  whit« 
kid  leather  goloshed  with  black  velvet.  He 
•aja,  **  that  such  were  walked  in  is  certain  ; 
that  the  fair  wearers  could  have  run  in  them  is  impossible  to  ima- 
gine." Bandle  Holme,  in  his  Academy  of  Armoury,  gives  some 
specimens  of  such  shoes.  Hone  copies  one  in  the  work  already 
quoted,  with  the  remark,  "  this  was  the  fashion  that  beautified  the 
feet  of  the  fair  in  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The 
old  *  Deputy  for  the  King  of  Arms  *  is  minutely  diffuse  on  *  the 
gentle  craft ;'  he  engraves  the  form  of  a  pair  of  wedges  which,  he 
njB,  'is  to  raise  up  a  shoe  when  it  is  too  straight  for  the  top  of  the 
foot ;'  and  thus  compassionates  ladies'  sufferings : — '  Shoemakers 
love  to  put  ladies  in  their  stocks ;  but  these  wedges,  like  merciful 
jmtioBS  ap(Hi  complaint,  soon  do  ease  and  deliver  them.'  If  the  eye 
tofiit  to  the  cut---to  the  cut  of  the  sole,  with  the  '  line  of  beauty  ' 


Fig.  93. 
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fldnptcil  liy  llic  c^unning  workmaD'B  skill  to  stilt  the  female  foot — 
if  tin-  ri'iiJiT  bfliolil  that  aMoriatioD,— lot  wonder  cease  that  a  re- 
iii'riiliii'  iiin^IiT  in  coot- armour  should  bend  his  qiiBrteringa  to  the 
i[tLurtiTini;s  of  a  lady's  shoe,  and,  foT^etful  of  heraldic  forms,  eon- 
descend  from  liis  ■  Uifih  estate '  to  the  use  of  similitudes," 

Another  cut  will  help  us  to  understand 

the  form  of  the  boot«  worn  doling  this 

reign.    Fig.  B4,  irith  its  loose  top  deeo- 

rat«d  irith  lace,  and  its  extremely  bra«d 

instep  covering,  is  copied  from  Bomain 

dc  Hooge's  prints  already  mentioned,  and 

conBequeiitlj  belongs  to  the  oarlj-  part  of 

the  rei^.    The  stiff  jaclc-boot  (fig.  95}  ia 

talieo  from  an  equestrian  portrait  of  the 

king  hiniaelf.  It  ie  very  harsh  and  formal, 

,,,  ,,.  and  exceedingly  fit  for  a  Dutchman  to 

wear.    They  arc  both  charsetcristie  of 

n-lu'il  foriiinlity  of  taste  and  dress  rendered  fashionable  by 

ditv  of  William  and  his  court.     Sir  Samuc!  Bush  Meyriek 

of  tlii'.'e  jack-boots  in  his  eoileetion  of  armour  at  Goodnch 

mid  it  bns  been  engraved  in  his  work  on  ancient  arms  and 

,  from  uhi<-h  it  is  here  copied  (fig.  9G).     It  is  a  remarkably 

tiiio  specimen  of  these  inconvenient  thin^,  and  is 

as  strait,  and  stiiT,  and  formal,  aa  the  moat  invete- 
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Fig.  97. 
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House  in  them,  and  by  his  voto  turned  a  question  against  the  court. 
Lady  Suffolk,  in  a  letter  dated  1725,  says  : — "  Lord  Peterborough  is 
here  (at  Bath)  and  has  been  some  time,  though  by  his  dress  one 
would  believe  he  had  not  designed  to  make  any  stay ;  for  he  wears 
boots  all  day."  This  contrasts  curiously  with  the  remark  made  by 
Croodomar  (see  p.  388)  on  the  previous  prevalence  of  the  fashion  in 
England. 

The  ladies'  shoes  were  sometimes  decorated 
with  a  little  embroiderv,  or  with  ornamental 
bindings  and  threads,  like  fig.  97,  from  a  print 
published  in  this  reign,  and  which  is  the  latest 
specimen  of  a  kind  of  ornament  resembling  the 
slashes  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
Fig.  98  gives  the  more  general  fashion  of  those 
ordinarily  worn ;  with  the  large  ribbon  ties,  of  green,  red,  or  blue, 
which,  according  to  D'Urfey,  were  the  favourite  colours. 

During  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  shoes  seem  to  have  increased 
in  height  and  inconvenience,  as  far  as  the  ladies  were  concerned. 
A  practice  soon  afterwards  imitated  by  the  gentlemen.  Sir  Thomas 
Parkins,  in  his  Treatise  on  Wrestling  (2nd  ed.,  1714),  says : — "  For 
shame,  let  us  leave  off  aiming  at  the  outdoing  our  Maker  in  our  true 
symmetry  and  proportion ;  let  us  likewise,  for  our  own  ease,  secure 
treading  and  upright  walking,  as  he  designed  we  should,  and  shorten 
our  heels."  Figs.  99  and  100  are  very  good  specimens,  copied  from 
the  engravmgs  upon  a  shoemaker's 
card  of  this  period,  and  are  conse- 
quently in  the  first  style  of  fashion : 
tiie  maker  declaring  that  he  ''makes 
and  sells  all  sorts  of  boots,  shoes,  ^ 

slippers,  spatterdashes,  double  and  *^' 

single  channelled  pumps,  rich  quilted  shoes,  clogs,  and  turned  pumps, 
of  the  neatest  work  and  genteelest  fashion."  From 
the  same  source  we  obtain  the  form  of  boot  worn  by 
horsemen,  ready  spurred  for  riding  (Gg.  101) ;  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly stiff  and  ugly,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  tops  of  light  leather,  the  leg  and  foot  being 
blafked  as  usual  ^-ith  the  viscid  blacking  then  in  use, 
which  gave  no  polish,  and  which  was  to  be  dispensed 
at  every  street-comer  by  shoeblacks  ready  to  clean  the 
dirty  shoes  of  beaux, — a  very  necessary  operation  in 
thoae  days  of  bad  pavements  and  worse  sewerage. 

The  works  of  Hogarth  abound  with  good  examples 


100. 


Fig.  101. 
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of  ihc  boots  nml  f\io<v  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  and  th««arlyp>rt 

of  ilio  reif,'n  of  Gi-orge  III,    To  eniunerBte  each  print  ironid  be  ii»e- 

1e^  ;  ami  no  one  nho  woald  Iinow  ought  of  coitume  at  thia  period. 

eilKiT  in  the  t^rnrnLl  mass  or  in  detail,  can  loee  timp  in  looking  orer 

tlic  nholc  of  the  norks  of  the  rooat  tborongUj  English  punter,  end 

the  most  on);i]in1  one,  this  ronnti;  ever  prodnced.    For  the  eoare- 

niciK-i?  of  initiiciliaic  reference,  and  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  we  hare 

ciifjraveil  a  Jiuir  of  lady'g  shoes  from  his  Ifarloft  ProgretM  (fig.  102). 

They  are  dupposed  to  be  turned  out  of  the  trunk 

/yTp^^       of  the  unfortunate  woman  in  her  dying  moinenl<i 

y  J'~^^     )       by  the  old  nurse,  who  is  too  intent  on  an  early 

^0--'^i^^_^-      eluire  of  what  little  plunder  there  ia  to  be  pro- 

„.         ,  cured  to  attend  to  her  dying  charge.     They  are 

'''     "  in  the  first  fashion,  with  high  tops  and  formidable 

hfH'ls.  madi'  to  walk,  but  not  to  run  in.     Goldsmith  in  hia  Essays. 

1739,  describes  lii«  eousin  Hannah  in  "a  gown  of  rambrick,  rut 

Kliort   bi'fore  in   order  to  discover  a  high-heeled  shoe  which  was 

bui-klcd  almost  at  the  toe,"  Lawrenee  Wliyte,  in  17-12,  tcUs  oa  they 

were  then  most  fashionable  if  small. 

■•  Thp  haniPM  buckle  of  the  shoe, 
Id  dnii  of  toi*  Tould  mite  us  iwo." 
In   ordiT  to  asuist  the  reader  in  comprehending  the  shape*  of 
shofB  worn  during  tho  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  figa. 
)  lOfi  have  been  jelected 
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in  an  unnatural  way.    This  fashion  of  driving  the  hoel  beneath  the 

instep  became  more  prevalent  as  the  heels 

became  lower ;  and  fig.  108,  of  a  fashionable 

and  expensive  make,  will  illustrate  this 

remark.    It  was  probably  executed  about 

the  year  1780.    It  is  richly  decorated  in 

needlework. 

About  1790,  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  ladies'  shoes  occurred. 
They  were  made  very  flat  and  low  in  the  heel — in  reality,  more  like 
a  slipper  than  a  shoe.  Fig.  109  will 
show  the  peculiarity  of  the  make :  the 
low  quarters,  the  diminished  heel,  and 
the  pleated  riband  and  small  tie  in 
front,  in  place  of  the  buckle,  which  was 


Fig.  109. 


now  occasionally  discontinued.  The  Duchess  of  York  was  remark- 
able for  the  smallness  of  her  foot,  and  a  coloured  print  of  **  the 
exact  size  of  the  Duchess's  shoe  "  was  published  by  Fores  in  1791. 
It  measures  5f  inches  in  length,  the  breadth  of  sole  across  the  in- 
step If  inches.  It  is  made  of  green  silk,  ornamented  with  gold 
stars ;  is  bound  with  scarlet  silk,  and  has  a  scarlet  heel ;  the  shape 
ia  similar  to  the  one  last  engraved,  except  that  the  heel  is  exactly  in 
the  modem  style. 

Shoes  of  the  old  fashion,  with  high  heels  and  buckles,  appear  in 
the  prints  of  the  early  part  of  1800.  But  buckles  became  unfashion- 
able, and  shoestrings  eventually  triumphed,  although  less  costly 
and  elegant  in  construction.    The  Prince  of  Wales  ^ig.  lio. 

was  petitioned  by  the  alarmed  buckle-makers  to 
discard  his  new-fashioned  strings,  and  take  again 
to  buckles,  by  way  of  bolstering  up  their  trade ;  but 
the  fate  of  these  articles  was  sealed,  and  the  Prince's 
compliance  with  their  wishes  did  little  to  prevent 
their  downfall.  The  cut  here  given,  of  the  shoes 
generally  worn  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  by  ladies  (fig.  110)  and  gentlemen, 
shows  the  very  small  buckle  that  was  usually  seen 
upon  the  feet  of  gentlemen  (fig.  Ill)  just  previous 
to  their  final  disuse. 

We  may  diAniss  the  subject  with  a  very  few  re- 
marks, as  the  present  century  does  not  come  within 
the  prorince  of  description.  But  there  is  one  boot 
which  certainl}'  claims  some  respect,  as  it  belonged 
to  another  century  and  has  still  retained  a  place  in  Fig.  112. 


Fig.  111. 
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lliLx,  encasinj;  the  legs  of  manj  an  honest  fknner,  u  it  ia  likely  to 
clothe  ami  jiroteot  manj  more.  The  top-boot,  one©  the  delight  of 
the  "Imt'lfHand  bloods"  of  the  l&tter  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentoij, 
\e  tlio  article  to  whii-h  wo  allude.  A  pride  was  felt  in  its  bright  po- 
lished le(r  nnd  its  snow;  top,  over  vhich  nmch  time  and  trouble 
n-erc  iHrishi'd,  as  weU  as  some  few  execrations,  by  the  cleaner.  Fig. 
113  was  copied  from  a  print  of  177G,  and  it  diffen  in  no  particnlai 
from  that  stiil  ^orn,  except  that  the  leg  of  the  huctaman  boasta  one 
of  more  e1cf;ance  and  finiah.  These  boots  did  not  sometimea  reach 
a\)oyc.  the  calf.     A  specimen  may  be  seen  of  snch  on  page  326. 

BOl'CHE.  The  indent  at  the  top  of  a  shield  to  admit  a  lance, 
which  rcsti'd  tlifrc,  nithout  hinderinf;  the  soldier  of  the  proteclioii 
B&brdcd  hy  liis  iiliicld  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or  neck. 

BOUCHETTE.  The  large  buckle  used  for  fastening  the  lower 
part  of  the  breastplate  (the  placard  or  demi-placate)  to  the  upper 
one.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  cut  of  Bichard  Bcaochamp,  Earl  of 
Warnick,  p.  17H. 

e  that 
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badge  of  travel,  a  thin  wand  or  liazel  from  some  noted  boly  site 
which  the  pilgrim  had  visited. 

BOUBDOUNASS.  A  light  halbert,  hollow  in  the  handle,  and 
carried  on  state  occasions. 

BOUBSE.  The  bag  appended  to  a  wig.  "  Your  bourse  seems 
to  be  as  well  fashioned  as  those  that  are  made  by  the  dresser  for 
the  Ejng's  pages."    The  Rival  Modes,  a  comedy,  1727. 

BRACELET.  An  ornament  for  the  wrist.  For  their  early  form 
see  Abmilla.  With  the  Britons,  Bomans,  and  Saxons  they  were 
common,  but  less  in  use  during  the  middle  ages.  They  became 
more  common  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  were  often  particularly  splendid.  In  the  following  one 
they  are  repeatedly  named,  and  were  given  as  love-tokens,  and  worn 
by  men. 

"  Given  earrings  wc  will  wear, 
BraceleU  of  our  lovers'  hair, 
Which  they  on  our  arms  shall  twist. 
With  our  names  carved  on  our  ^Tist." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Cupid's  Revenge, 

"  Where  is  your  'larum  watch,  your  Turkcis  rings, 
Muske-comfits,  bracelets,  and  such  idle  things  P" 

Hutton's  Follies  Anatamie,  1619. 

''  I  would  put  amber  bracelets  on  thy  wrists, 
Crownets  of  pearle  about  thy  naked  arms." 

Bamfield's  Affectionate  Shepherd,  1694. 

BBACEB.  A  guard  for  the  arm,  used  by  archers  to  prevent  the 
firiction  of  the  bowstring  on  the  coat.  Thus,  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  the  yeoman  has 

" Upon  his  arm  a  gay  bracer" 

It  was  made  like  a  glove  with  a  long  leather  top,  covering  the  fore- 
neaily  to  the  elbow,  and  of  considerable  strength  and  thickness. 


BRACES.    Straps  passing  over  the  shoulders  for  keeping  up  the 
trooMn ;  originally  called  suspenders  and  gallowses, 

BBANC.    A  linen  vestment,  similar  to  a  rochet,  worn  by  women 
over  their  other  clothing.    (Strutt,  after  Charpentier.) 

BBANP.    A  sword. 


BBANDENBURGS.    The  omamental  facings  to  the  breut  of 

in  {itlk'cr's  i^oat ;  so  termed  from  the  plttc«  whero  the  fashion  origi- 


BRAN  DEUM.  A  Ttiluable  Htnff  (probably  of  silk)  in  use  in  the 
middle  oges. 

BEASSART.  PUte-armour  for  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 
rL'BcIiing  from  tlic  shoulder  to  the  elbow ;  aometimeB  in  a  single 
piece,  na  in  (he  cut  on  p.  130 ;  aod  Bomctimes  in  a  aeries  of  OTerlap- 
piiiU  platL's,  as  in  Ihat  Od  p.  172. 

f  ribbon  worn  in  front  of  a  lady's 

BREASTPLATE.  The  Tarious  forms  of  this  military  defence 
Iiavc  already  been  so  fully  described  and  delineated  in  the  course  of 
this  Toltirae,  that  it  is  nnnecCBBary  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader 
to  (be  cuts  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  periods  into  vtucb  the  hiatoric 

part  of  this  work  is  divided. 


BREECHES.   The  bracca  of  the  Celtic  and  barbaric  nations,  al- 


etclnnvolf  to  the  long  stocking.  'Hieir  rarietieg  of  forra  and  faahioa 
are  fully  noted  in  our  histoiy  of  that  period.  They  are  thus  enu- 
merated in  one  of  Valerius't  songs  in  Heyn'ood's  Sape  if  Zucrece, 
1638:— 

"  The  Spftniud  lovea  hu  ancient  ilop, 

The  Lumbud  bis  Venetian; 

And  aome  like  breeehltti  women  go — 

The  Buu,  the  Turk,  the  Grecian. 

The  thriftj  Frenchman  weare  amall  waist ; 

The  Dutch  his  bellj  boaaicth ; 

The  Engliahman  it  for  them  all. 

And  for  each  faihion  coaaleth." 

Button,  in  Iiia  Follies  Aaatomie,  1619,  mentions  a  man  aB  "  rajling 
on  clo&kebag  breecAet;"  and  Peirce  Penniless,  1692,  saya  "  tliej  are 
bombaated  like  beer-barrels ;"  and  in  tbe  Eetum  from  Faraattut, 
1606,  we  are  told,  "  There  is  no  fool  to  the  satin  fool,  the  velvet  fool, 
the  perfumed  fool ;  and  therefore  the  witty  tailors  of  this  age  pat 
them,  under  colour  of  kindneaa,  into  a.  pair  of  cloth  bags ;"  and  in 
JEoM  AlUjf,  I6II,  act  iv.  sc.  1,  "hia  breeehet  must  be  pleated  as  if 
he  had  thirty  pockets."  Holinahed  hlames  men  at  this  time  Ibr 
spending  moat  money  on  this  article  of  dress,  which  was  BOmetimes 
Teiy  elegantly  cut  and  embroidered.  A  specimen  ia  here  given 
(fig.  116)  from  Elstracke'ftrare  portrait  of 
Henry  Lord  Damley,  huaband  to  Mary 
Qoeen  of  Scots.  "  I  cannot  endure  these 
round  brteeht*,  I  am  ready  to  swoon  at 
them,"  says  Lucida  in  Field's  play,  A 
Wima»  is  a  Wealhemock,  1612.  The 
breechea  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were 


not  thus  bombatled,  but  were  loose  U 


Fig.  im. 


ksM,  where  they  ended  in  a  fringe  oi 
of  ribbons,  as  in  the  cut  on  p.  248.  So  they  continued  during  the 
Commonwealth:  see  cuts,  pp.  252,  265.  With  the  Eestoration  came 
the  French  petticoat-breeches,  engraved  and  described  p.  2S4. 
Sandle  Holme,  the  Cheater  herald,  in  some  brief  noticca  of  dreaa 
preserred  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  and  numhered  4375,  has 
■ketched  Tsriona  specimens  engraved  on  p.  265,  which  are  most  va- 
luable in  fixing  dates,  as  Holme  notes  and  describes  them  as  he 
■aw  them  worn.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  pot- 
laaoat-lneeohea  were  discarded,  and  they  bore  more  resemblance  to 
those  worn  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Till,  (see  cut  of  the  Earl 
of  Sunoy,  p.  192,  and  that  of  gentlemen  temp.  Charles  II.,  p.  269) : 


[BEl 

liiit  tbey  ^ot  gradually  tighter  until  Williun  III.  introduced  the 
{ilairi  ti^'lit  kncc-brccckc-B,  etillwom  bb  conrt-dreis.  ExamplM  of 
tliosf  in  gi'ncral  wear  after  this  period  are  furnished  by  the  cuts  in 

tiic  lufdy  of  this  book,  and  need  no  further  mention  here. 

BKICHlCTTi'^l^.     Another  term  for  tassea  and  cnlettea,  forming 
togi'ibpr  a  ^afe^'uurd  round  the  hipa,  and  appended  to  the  waist  of 


BRID(n\'ATER.  A  name  for  a  kind  of  broad-cloth,  mana&e- 
turcd  in  (liat  toun.  and  mcutioucd  in  an  act  of  the  4th  Edward  VI. 

BRISTOL- It  ED.  A  favourit*  colour  for  garment*  in  the  bis- 
tecnlli  I'ciitiiry  ;  '■  at  Bryatone  is  the  beet  water  to  dje  red."  Hor- 
niiuiiii  THtf/ariti.  15.30.  Eleanor  Itummyn  is  deacribed  by  Skeltoo 
in  "  a  kyrtel  of  Brj'etow  red,"  and  in  Barcla;'!  fourth  Schgut  wc 

''  Lijndon  halh  scarlet,  and  Brulowe  pleasant  red.*' 

BROCADE.  A  stout  silken  stuff  with  rariegated  pattern,  much 
used  dnring  the  seventeenth  and  ciebteenth  centuriea  for  the  dreaaea 
of  both  Bcxcs.  In  the  Uarleion  Library,  6271,  ia  an  invaitoiyof 
I'barlcH  II. 's  ivardrobe,  in  which  is  mentioned,  "white  and  gold 
bro(ra<lc  at  t»  o  )>oundB  three  and  gixpence  per  yard ;  and  colure-dn- 
e  broiade  ut  two  pounda  three  ahilliiigs  per  yaril." 
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tii0  oentnl  crou  being  formod  of  blue  aod  red  Btones,  and  the  casing 
of  guld.  Thew  cinml&r  fibolffi  were  used  to  fasten  tbe  eloak  or 
mantle  over  the  breast ;  the  pin  waa  affixed  beneath,  and  was  unaller 
than  thow  on  tbe  Irish  specimens  engraved  on  the  aamo  page,  not 
reaehing  bejond  the  circle  of  the  brooch.  Some  splendid  examples 
of  these  ornaments,  discovered  in  Eentisb  barroirs,  may  bo  seen 
in  the  worlis  on  Saxon  Antiquities  quoted  on  p.  36,  coloured  in  imi- 
tatiou  of  the  originttls.  One  in  particular,  non*  in  the  possession  of 
the  "Rev.  W.  Vallance,  of  Maidstone,  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Bit.  It  measures  nearlj  2|  inches  across,  and  is  inlaid  with  co- 
loured stones  and  filled  with  filagree  work  of  the  moat  dclicnto  and 
beantiAtl  description,  auguring  a  very  high  Btat«  of  art  among  the 
jewellers  of  that  period:  and  bracelets,  rings,  and  jewels  of  beaten  or 
twisted  gold,  are  continually  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems. 
Other  fine  examples  may  be 
seen  in  the  volume  descrip- 
tive of  the  Faussett  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities 
now  in  the  possession  of 
J.  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  of  IJver- 
pool.  Among  them  is  one 
noble  ciample  found  at  £ing- 
ston-down,  near  Canterbury, 
the  largest  evoryet discovered 
and  fully  described  in  tbe 
note  on  p.  32  of  tbe  present 
volume.  lat'hc Aiviteological 
Albitm,  p.  206,  is  given  the 
8-  ii"'  accompiuiying  woodcut   (fig, 

117)  .of  the  gold  shell  of  a  very  magnificent  Saxon  fibula,  in  tbe 
poaacanon  of  Mr.  Fit«h,  of  Ipswich,  which  was  found  at  Sutton, 
near  Woodbridge  in  Snflblli,  by  a  labourer  whilst  ploughing.  Wlten 
first  discovered,  it  was  studded  with  stones  or  coloured  glass  orna- 
ments, the  centre  of  a  red  colour,  the  four  large  circles  blue,  and  the 
■mailer  pieces  filled  with  green  and  rarioux  colotirs.  The  man  who 
found  it  regarded  it  as  Toluable  only  for  the  gold,  and  deprived  it 
of  ttieae  ornaments.  Our  cut  is  of  the  actual  aiic.  The  Norman 
broodi  was  more  like  on  ornamental  open  circle  of  jewels  and  stones, 
witti  a  oentnl  pin ;  and  its  name  brooch  is  derived  from  this  article, 
and  iti  reaemblanee  to  a  spit  (Fr.  broche).  Such  a  brooch  may  be 
■MO,  at  irom  by  Qaeen  Berengaria,  in  our  cut,  p.  82.  They  were 
modi  Hied  to  oloae  the  opening  in  front  of  the  dress,  as  there  exhi- 
Utedi  and  eootuiTied  in  use  to  a  comparalively  modem  period. 


r-ehe  ihe  bsie  in  lior  low  colkr, 
[iri'iul  Ad  u  tho  bo^  af  a  biuJdlT,'* 

Ckataer't  MiUei'i  Tale. 
rui'lie  ot  gold  uid  unrv, 
iiliii'h  a  ruby  set  waa,  like  an  hcrlc, 
si-'ule  hJTp  gavCf  and  atuclw  it  on  hia  ahcrtc/* 

CAaaotr'i  Troilut  and  Creteidi. 

remarl(Bble  for  ttui  quaint  and  curious  inscrip- 
tions engraved  upon  them.  Two  spe- 
cirocDH  are  here  Riven.  Fig.  118  is  a 
very  aingular  brooch,  belonging  to 
j\lr.  "Wame,  of  Blondford,  Dorwt- 
ehire,  and  was  probably  executed  in 
llie  fourteenth  centurj.  It  is  formed 
*'S'  "**■  like  the  letter  A,  and  reminds  us  of 

the  nords  of  Chuu«.'r,  who  describes  his  prioress  ai  wearing 


Tliey 


CaBterhurs  2W*»,  1. 160. 


On  the  front  the 
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*'  High  on  hii  bonot  studco  a  fayre  broche  of  tin." 

These  tin  brooches  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  Thames, 
and  are  often  inscribed  with  moral  sentences,  or  figures  of  Saints ; 
they  were  sometimes  worn  to  indicate  the  performance  of  pilgrim- 
ages to  favourite  shrines,  like  that  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
Seagal,  boasting  of  the  riches  of  Virginia,  in  the  play  of  Eastward 
Hoe,  1605,  says  that  the  people  there  stick  rubies  and  diamonds  '*  in 
their  children's  caps,  as  commonly  as  our  children  wear  saffron-gilt 
broches  and  groats  with  holes  in  tbem."  Leather  brooches  for  hats 
are  mentioned  by  Dekker  in  his  Satironuutix,  1602. 

BBUNSWICKS.  Close  out-door  habits  for  kdies,  introduced 
from  Germany  about  1750.  The  upper  portion  was  made  with  lap- 
pels  open,  and  a  collar  like  a  man's  coat.    See  cut,  p.  324. 

BBUNY.  Breastplate,  cuirass;  from  Sax.  bime,  Teut.  hrunia, 
or  old  Fr.  brunie,  says  Ellis,  in  his  notes  to  the  following  passage 
of  the  romance  of  Alexander : 

**  The  kjng  of  Mantona,  and  hia  knyghiis, 
Beth  y-anned  ready  to  fyghte, 
In  6rNfii5r  of  steel,  and  rich  weeds." 

And  a  king  is  described  as  receiving  so  severe  a  blow  with  a  spear, 
that 

<*  Throughout  the  hrunjf  croopoth  the  cgge."* 

BBYK.    Breeches.    Slosne  MS.  2593. 

'<  Wrennok  shot  a  full  great  shot, 
And  he  shot  not  too  hye ; 
Throw  the  sanchothis  of  his  hrjfk 
It  touched  neyther  thye." 

Wright 9  Bonga  and  Carols,  1836. 

BUGSXtEB.    A  small  shield,  much  used  by  swordsmen  in  the 

fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  to 
ward  a  blow.  It  varied  in  size,  and 
was  sometimes  very  small,  like  the  one 
here  given  (fig.  121)  from  the  romance 
of  2%e  Four  Sons  qf  Aymon,  in  the 
Eoyal  Library  at  Paris  (No.  7182), 
which  u  being  used  by  an  armed  knight  in  the  lists,  as  he  fights 
with  aa  opponont,  both  being  armed  with  swords.    It  was  used  not 

•  Throofl^iout  the  breastplate  the  point  appears. 

2d2 


Fig.  190. 
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BO  much  for  a  shield  u  for  a  warder  to  tmXA  the  blow  of  an  adnr- 
^ary.     The  Wift  of  Bath  ia  dcacribed  by  Cbanoer  in  a  hat 

"  As  bnvd  u  u  ■  buetUr  or  ■  Urgr." 
Thf  large  or  iar,;et  was  not  Teij  differeat,  the  jsincdpal  diftinctiaii 
beini:.  aci-ordiaj  to  Merrick,  in  the  handle  which  extended  mtw 
it  to  the  cuiiT  eiretimference,  aa  exhibited  in  fig.  130,  from  a  iSS.  in 
the  Royal  Library.  Brirish  Sltueum,  So.  30  D  6  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury;. In  ihi'  romance  of  Sing  AUxandfr,  we  are  told  he  had 
*'  Fifi«iie  tbouMnitf  of  fool  laddr^ 

Tliu  nrord  ud  butklm  luddr ; 

XiXt.  tfen*.  rorkii,  ud  dingra, 

.\iid  tile  lUlironhP  gadelingci."* 

Tliey  were  conimoujj  nsed  for  exerciae  by  the  apprenticva  of  Lou- 
dtiti :  Mid  fA'ord- and- buckler  play  was  enjoined  by  the  biKher 
poH err.  Stow  infomu  ub  that  the  yoong  Londoners,  on  holidaji. 
were  ]>erniitti-d  thiia  lo  uerrise  thenuielves  before  their  maaten' 
diAirs.  and  yii  Sundays  afl*r  evening  prayer. 

Folly.  v:i!'  of  iLe  characters  in  the  old  Morality,  Tke  WorUt  a»i 
the  CiilJe.  prlnied  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  15^,  among  his  other 
ai'romplijhnieni^,  eays,  *'  a  curyooi  buckler  player  I  an-"  And  in 
27,.  D,Knf.''l '/  Eohert  Earl  iff  Mmntingiom,  1601.  oneof  tbecha- 
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of  tho  series  in  his  plate  from  the  brass  of  Bobcrt  Attelath  at 
Ljim,  who  died  1376,  is  copied  (fig.  122).  The  more  modem  dia- 
mond and  silver  buckles  have  been  noticed  elsewhere.  Evelyn,  in 
hiA  Tyrannus,  or  the  Modes,  notices  the  later  introduction  of  the 
ihoe-buokle,  where  he  remarks : — "  I  like  the  noble  buskin  for  the 
leg,  and  the  houcle  better  than  the  formal  rose" 

BUCKLING-COMBS.  Small  combs  used  to  secure  the  curls 
which  were  turned  under  and  termed  buckles,  worn  by  ladies  in  tho 
last  century: — "Their  locks,  permitted  to  grow  unusually  long, 
were  restrained  from  falling  in  a  fleece  over  the  back  and  bosom  by 
small  huckling-eombs" — Train's  History  qf  the  Buchanifes, 

BUCKEAM.  A  cloth  stiffened  with  gum.  Falstars  notice  of 
the  "  men  in  buckram "  is  familiar  to  all.  It  became  common  to 
notice  bombast  in  writing  or  speaking  as  "  buckram  phrases."  The 
anginal  buckram,  according  to  Strutt,  was  "  a  fine  thin  cloth  "  which 
ranked  with  the  richest  silks,  and  was  termed  bougran  by  the  French 
(Lat.  boqueramus), 

BUDGE.  Lambskin  with  the  wool  dressed  outwards.  It  is  still 
used  for  the  trimming  of  the  gowns  of  the  City  livery,  and  is  often 
mentioned  by  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  eras,  as  well  as 
by  Chaucer.  See  Bubnbt.  Budge  Bow,  London,  was  so  named, 
according  to  Stow,  "of  budge  fur  and  of  the  skinners  dwelling 
there."  It  was  the  ordinary  fur  worn  as  trimming  to  the  citizens' 
robes ;  and  the  Usurer,  in  Bowland's  Letting  qf  Humor's  blood  in 
ike  keadvein, "  wears 

" Hifl  jacket  faced  with  moth-eaten  budge" 

BUFF-COAT.  A  leathern  outer-garment,  made  exceedingly 
itr^mg  and  unyielding,  and  sometimes  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
ezehisive  of  the  lining.  They  were  much  used  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  civil  wars.  Captains  in  "  buff-jerkins  plated  o'er  with  massy 
■ihrer  lace*'  are  mentioned  in  Dekker's  Nighfs  Conjuring,  1607. 
One  is  engraved  in  Skelton's  Arms  and  Armour,  pi.  41.  Some 
which  belonged  to  Cromwell's  soldiers  are  preserved  in  Eochester 
Oathedral ;  and  the  full-length  of  Lord  Fairfax,  p.  274,  represents 
him  in  such  a  protection. 

BUFFIN.  A  coarse  cloth  in  use  for  the  gowns  of  the  middle 
plannm  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe, 
1606,  the  ambitious  Girtred,  sneering  at  her  sisters,  says: — "Do 
foa  wear  your  quoif  with  a  London  licket,  your  stamel  petticoat 
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nidv  two  euards,  tiie  ba^n  gown  with  the  tuftU-Bcty  cape  and  the 
Ti'lvct  lafc.  I  nmst  bo  a  lady,  and  I  will  be  a  ladj."  And  Mm- 
sinpcr,  in  liie  Ci/i/  Madam,  1659,  makes  ono  of  hia  characters  ex- 
elaim  in.  horror, — "  My  young  ladies  in  buffin  gowns  and  green 
aprons  !  Tear  them  offl"  They  in  the  end  beeame  characteristic 
of  elderly  countrywomen. 

BUFFONT.  A  projecting  eovering  of  gatize  or  linen  for  ft  Iftdy's 
breast,  mueh  worn  about  1760  {see  p.  324.  and  cut  p.  327). 

BUGLES.  Glass  beads  used  to  decorate  the  hair  and  dreM. 
Stubbes,  speaking  of  the  ladies  of  his  own  period,  says : — "At  their 
iiair.  thus  wreathed  and  crested,  are  hung  baglft ;  I  dare  not  lay, 
babies."  They  are  also  mentioned  in  Ben  Jonaon'a  Bartiotomev 
Full-.  The  bnir  of  Elizabeth  and  the  bdiee  of  her  court  arc  loaded 
with  bugles,  beads,  and  jewellery, — a  fashion  that  continued  doriog 
the  reign  of  Jamca  I,:  and  I  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the 
many  fine  portraits  of  those  periods  for  Bpeeimena. 

BULWABKS.  The  puffed  nod  slashed  decorations  at  the  knee*. 
originally  worn  by  the  Swiss  soldiery,  and  ad<:^ted  by  the  gaUonta 
of  the  court  oF  Henry  YIT.,  aa  seen  in  the  cnta  p.  190-1.  Thtj  an 
mentioned  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Tfeafjfse  qf  a  GaloHfit. 

"  Ali  th.'K  now  bultearlfi  Ihny  wmi  at  Ilieir  knws." 
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''A  humette  cote  huhg  there  withal, 
Y-furrid  with  no  miniveere ; 
But  with  a  furro  rough  of  hair 
Of  lamb  ekynncs,  hcvy  and  black." 

Chaucer :  Bomaunt  of  the  RoaCj  1.  226. 

BUEHE.  A  broad  ring  of  iron  behind  the  place  made  for  the 
hand  on  the  tilting-spear ;  which  burre  is  brought  to  the  rest  when 
the  tilter  is  about  to  charge,  serving  both  to  secure  and  bahince  it. 
(Meyrick.) 

BUSK.  Minshieu  explains  a  busk  to  be  a  part  of  dress  **  made 
of  wood  or  whalebone,  a  plated  or  quilted  thing  to  keep  the  body 
straight."  It  may  have  obtained  its  name  from  having  originally 
been  made  of  wood.  The  word  as  well  as  the  article  is  still  in  use. 
Bnsk-points,  or  the  tag  of  the  lace  which  secured  the  end  of  the 
bvuky  are  frequently  mentioned  by  our  early  dramatic  writers. 

BUSKINS.  High  boots,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  countrywoman 
on  p.  91.  They  were  of  splendid  material  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  used  by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  They  were  worn  by  kings 
on  tiieir  coronation,  and  on  occasions  of  state.  Bishops 
wore  them  when  celebrating  mass,  and  a  prayer  was 
used  when  putting  them  on,  "  that  the  feet  might  be 
■hod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace." 
The  buskins  of  Bishop  Wainflete,  founder  of  Mag- 
dalen CoUege,  Oxford,  are  still  preserved  there. 
Monsieur  Lenoir  (MusSe  des  Monumens  Frangais)  has 
engrayed  and  described  a  magnificent  pair  found  upon 
the  body  of  Abbot  Ingon  on  opening  his  sarcopha- 
gns  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prds.  One 
of  them  is  copied,  fig.  123.  He  says : — "  They  were 
of  dark  violet-coloured  silk,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  elegant 
designs  in  polygonal  shapes,  upon  which  were  worked  greyhounds 
and  birds  in  gold.  They  were  fastened  at  top  and  bottom  by  a  silk 
running  twist  of  the  same  colour,  made  like  the  laces  of  the  present 
day."  They  were  worn  by  travellers  in  the  middle  ages  and  by 
coontry-folks  generally.  In  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  consort  to  Henry  VII.,  are  entries  in  January  1603  for  bus- 
kins provided  for  the  Queen's  journey  into  Wales ;  and  similar 
wardrobe  accounts  of  Henry  VIII.  mention  velvet  buskins,  as  well 
as  Spanish  leather  buskins. 

BUSTIAJN'.    A  coarse  cloth,  "probably  the  same  as  fustian."— 


Fig.  123. 
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Halliwcll'ii  Diftioi:ary.  In  the  inventory  of  chnrdi  gooda  at  Ton- 
stead,  ^'orfotk  (<j  Edffard  VI.),  mention  ia  made  of  "  a  white  *««t- 
mcnt  of  liiisfi/nii,"  valued  at  two  Bhillinga. 

BUTTONS.  Tlio  freqaent  mention  of  bnttona  in  tfaecouneof 
tliis  volimic,  and  the  examples  engraredofthe  profnuon  womnpMi 
thu  dress,  render  it  unneceMary  to  do  more  here  than  briefly  allude 
to  tlicir  form  and  pattern.  They  are  |;enerally  Ht  at  regnlar  inter- 
vaU  down  tlie  Tront  of  the  goirn  or  the  Bleerea,  and  aometimea  lo 
close  as  to  ti>ui-)i.  In  the  brass  of  Ilobcrt  Attclath,  in  Cotman'i 
series,  they  are  set  two  and  two  dowu  the  entire  length  of  his  gown. 

Two  eiiriouB  speeimcna  of  bronze  buttons  made  in  the  fourteentli 

eenlury  and  dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  are  here 

engTRTcd.    Fig.  124  is  a  half-sphere,  such  as  are 

J^'     /^'^  iiSTiaJly  seen  in  monumental  figures  (see  p.  100). 

C'      V/Mi^^       Fig.  125  is  pyramidal,  each  facet  being  decorated 

(W)        ((i)  with  a  trefoil.  Upon  tlie  effigy  of  Gower,  in  St.  Si- 

F  ■'  l-'l     l-'j  viour's,  Southwark.  the  poet  wears  the  laige  but- 

tons engraved  fig.  126.  They  are  depressed  in 
the  ecTitre :  and  such  appear  upon  the  ehildrcn  of  Lady  Montacnte, 
ill  Oxford  Cntliednil ;  the  lady  herself  wearing  an  embossed  button 
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of  Charles  I.,  has  a  face  of  silver,  the  hody  being  blue  glazed.  Hut- 
ton,  in  his  History  qf  Birmingham,  says  : — "  Wo  well  remember  the 
long  coats  of  our  grandfathers,  covered  with  half  a  gross  of  high 
tops,  and  the  cloaks  of  our  grandmothers,  ornamented  with  a  horn 
bntion  nearly  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  a  watch,  or  a  John-apple, 
cnriously  wrought,  as  having  passed  through  the  Birmingham  press." 
George  III.  amused  himself  at  one  period  with  their  construction, 
and  was  satirized  accordingly  in  a  work  entitled  The  Bu  tton- Maker* s 
Jeti'Booh.  The  shanks  were  made  of  catgut,  as  in  fig.  131 ;  and 
tho  body  of  this  button  is  wood,  the  face  formed  of  a  thin  piece  of 
brass  plate  affixed  to  it ;  it  was  the  regulation-button  of  the  navy 
ninety  years  ago.  Buttons  were  made  sometimes  like  a  picture,  the 
back  of  the  button  being  dark,  upon  which,  in  various  degrees  of 
relief,  were  placed,  in  ivory  or  bone,  trees,  figures,  and  flowers ; 
some  I  have  seen  an  inch  and  three-quarters  across.  Others  were 
arranged  in  elegant  patterns  in  white  metal  upon  a  gilt  groimd,  and 
an  immense  variety,  of  most  tasteful  form,  may  be  seen  still  on  old 
oonrt-suits.  Sometimes  they  were  made  of  mother-of-pearl  or  ivory 
cat  into  forms  on  the  surface  or  edges  by  the  workman,  tho  centres 
being  embellished  with  patterns  in  gilt  metal.  Double  buttons,  for 
the  cloak,  may  be  seen  in  Brayloy*s  Graphic  Illustrator.  Sleeve- 
buttons  and  shirt-buttons  of  simDar  construction,  and  of  many  fan- 
ciful forms,  were  also  manufactured,  as  in  fig.  132.  The  heads  of 
military  heroes  were  placed  on  them,  as  William,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  etc.  The  button  of  the  Blue-coat 
boys  has  the  bust  of  Edward  VI. ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  livery -button  of  the  present  day  assumes  the  place  of  the  badge 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  thus,  as  Crofton  Crokcr  has  felicitously  ob- 
served, "  buttons  are  tho  medals  of  heraldry.** 

CADDIS.  Worsted,  such  as  is  now  termed  cru^ll,  used  for  the 
ornament  of  the  dresses  of  servants  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Caddis  garters  are  mentioned  by  lOTiters  of  that 
era  as  worn  by  countryfolks. 

CAFFA.  A  rich  silk  stuff.  In  the  Pi'ivg  Purse  Expenses  of 
BJmnf  VlIL  mention  is  made  of  "  eighteen  yards  of  white  caffa 
for  the  King's  grace,"  which  is  valued  at  £6.  Is.  9d.  Cavendish,  in 
hia  Xj^  (^  Wolsey,  mentions,  "  rich  stuff  of  silks  in  whole  pieces, 
of  all  ooloors,  of  velvet,  satin,  damask,  caffa,  taffetas,  grograin, 
Mnenet,  etc." 

CALABBESE.    Cloth  of  Calabria.— 


[CAL 

"  U'a  iijIUr  splayed,  and  funed  with  enayn,  Dalohww,  or  Mtm." 

SB  Ommtrs  l^mry. 
CALASIt.    Abonnetforthehead,  first  introduced  1766,  and  tbe 
itivontion  of  tlic  DucliesB  of  Bedford.    See  p.  323. 

CALICO.  A  cotton  Btnff*,  originally  mannfactnred  at  Calient, 
in  India.  In  Dcltker'B  play  of  TAe  Bonetf  Wkore,  part  L.  160i, 
George,  a  Labcrdaalicr's  apprentice,  "  a  notable  Toluble-tongoed 
Tillain,"  exclaims, — "  I  can  fit  yon,  gentleinen,  with  fine  calb'cott  too 
for  your  doublets  ;  tlie  only  sweet  fashion  now,  most  delicate  and 
courtly  ;  a  me(>k  gentle  callico,  cnt  upon  two  double  affable  taffatas: 
ah,  most  nent,  feat,  and  unmatchable  I" 

CAXI-MANCO.    A  glazed  linen  stuff. 

CALIVEIt.  A  light  kind  of  musket,  or  harquebus,  fired  without 
a  rest ;  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  calibre,  or  width  of  its  bore.  Edmund  Torke,  during  this 
reign,  writes  : — "  Before  the  battle  of  Monnguntnr,  the  princes  of 
the  religion  caused  seTeral  thousand  harqaebuHSes  to  be  made,  all  of 
one  calibre,  wliicli  waa  called  Barquehute  de  calibre  de  Montietir  U 
Prinrc ;  go  I  think  some  man,  not  understanding  French,  brought 
hither  the  name  of  the  height  of  the  buUet  of  the  piece,  which  word 
calihre  is  yet  continued  with  our  good  canonniera." — Mailla*^* 


CAN] 

temp.  EUEsbetli  and  Jamei  I.,  nnd  mentioned  by  writcra  of  that 
en.  It  was  originallj  manurHctured  of  the  hair  of  the  camel,  and 
from  thenoe  its  name  is  derived.  It  ia  classed  among  t^e  "rich 
ulka  and  atuffg  "  in  the  Soman  de  la  Boae,  v.  21867.  Some  etymo- 
logists Bay  it  was  named  irom  the  river  Camlet,  in  Montgomery- 
ahire,  vheie  its  manufacture  in  this  country  first  began.  It  nas 
much  worn  u  varm  outer  clothing  in  the  last  century.  Swift  men- 
tions "  one  that  has  been  a  parson  ;  lie  wean  a  blue  camblet  cloak 
trimmed  with  black"  (Acmunt  (tf  Carll).  It  was  an  expensiTe  fa- 
brio,  but  of  lasting  wear. 

CAM&CAZA.  A  kmd  of  cloth  (see  Spel- 
minni  OloMtarium,  pp.  88,  97).  In  the  time 
of  Sdward  HI.  they  made  the  qhurch  vest- 
ments  of  this  material. 


CAMPAIIfE.  A  narrow-kind  of  lace  (Mun- 
dm*  JUuIiebri*,  1690).  A  wig  called  a  '  cam- 
pugn-wig'  was  introduced  from  France  about 
1718.    It  was  plain,  and  close-fitting. 

CAJNE.  "  A  cane,  garnished  with  sylver  and 
gilte,  with  astroDomie  upon  it.  A  cane,  gar- 
nished with  golde,  havinge  a  perfume  in  the 
toppe,  under  that  a  diall,  with  a  pair  of  twitchers 
(tweecers  P),  and  a  pair  of  compasses  of  frolde. 
and  a  foot-rule  of  golde,  a  knife,  and  a  file  the 
baft  of  golde,  with  a  whetstone  tipped  with 
golde,"  are  enumerated  in  the  MS,  inventory 
of  the  contents  of  the  Boyal  Palace  at  Green- 
wich, temp.  Henry  VHI.  (Harleian  MS. 
141S.)  31iere  is  a  portrait  of  Henry  with  a 
oane  richly  mounted  as  above  described ;  and 
in  bii  Friry  Purse  eipenses  the  gift  to  him 
of  "  a  cane-staff"  is  recorded.  We  engrave 
two  speoimons,  fig.  133,  from  a  brasA  in  Salis-  Y        ^ 

bury  Cathedral,  to  Edward  Guest,  Bishop  of 
XoohMter,  1678 ;  fig.  134,  from  a  portrait  of  ^^'  ^'*' 

Sii G.Hart,  dated  1587.  at  Lullingstone,  Kent.  Both  are  richly  de- 
d  with  metal-work  gilt,  and  have  spiked  ferules  to  give  firm 
Canes  became  fashionable  daring  the  reign  of 


Charloe  II.,  and  irereworabjgentleiiMii  with* large  bundi of  nb- 
lx>D9  appcndt'd  to  tlieir  tope,  as  abown  in  the  cut  under  the  word 

Walking-sticks. 

CANIoNS.  A  Frendi  faihion  for  the  decoration  of  the  \ztee, 
c\p1:iiiu'ii  in  old  dictiooarica  aa  "  omement  qn'on  poxtoit  aotrefm 
au-dfsjoiu  du  genou."  They  are  noted  among  the  drcaacs  in  Hen- 
I  ^lon-c'g  diarj Tor hii  theatre;  thiu,ander  April,  1598, he 

Y 1  ■  '  ■  ■  dicburee*  £6.  8i.  for  a  "  bugell  doblett  and  a  pajer  of 

Jt^A  paiJi-J  liofe  of  bogell  panes  dr^wne  out  with  clotb  of 
LJJJf  silver  and  cangont  to  the  same ;"  and  he  elsewhere  notet 
%ll|l|^'  "  a  pair  of  round  hose  of  pane*  of  silk,  laid  with  ■ilnT 
If  "'^  lacp  and  eanoiu  of  cloth  of  ailrer."  They  were  rtdla  rf 
T  ^tuirnhirh  terminated  the  breechei  or  hose  at  the  knee 

^'?- 1'^-  itJi;.  135),  and  are  constantly  seen  in  portraits  of  Hon; 
III.  of  FrancL'  and  his  court.  Stubbea,  in  his  animadTenionB  en 
French  boi^e,  noiee  them  as  "  cut  and  drawn  oat  with  costly  onia- 
inrntj>.  with  ctini'.nt  adjomed  reaching  beneath  the  knees,"  and  con- 
di-mna  his  L-ouutrymen  for  adopting  such  Gallic  fiuhimu. 

CO'IPLT:.    a  small  knife  or  daeger. 

CANVAS.     A  coarse  cloth.     "  Striped  canrasa  for  donUeta  "  is 

nn^niioned  hy  Pckker  in  1611. 
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CAFUCHIN.  A  hooded  doak  worn  by  ladies  in  the  last  cen- 
tmy,  and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  that  worn  by  capuchin 
firiars.  Gray,  in  his  Ijong  Story,  speaks  of  his  lady  visitors  dressed 
"with  bonnet  bine,  and  capttchine  and  aprons  long." 

CABAYAN.  A  bonnet  in  fashion  about  1765,  thus  described  in 
the  Universal  Magazine  of  that  year : — "  It  consists  of  whalebone 
formed  in  large  rounds,  which  at  a  touch  throws  down  over  the  face 
a  blind  of  white  sarsenet." 

CABBINE,  or  CABABEN.  A  gun  with  a  wide  bore,  first  used 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

CABCAl^ET.  "  A  carcanet  seems  to  have  been  a  necklace  set 
with  atones,  or  strung  with  pearls,"  say  the  notes  to  Dodsley's 
P2ay«,  Tol.  yiii.  p.  347.  "  In  a  pleasant  conceited  comedy,  Hoto  a 
man  may  choose  a  good  wife  from  a  had"  is  named 

"  A  wench's  carkanet 
That  had  two  letters  for  her  name  in  pearL'* 

It  is  derived  from  the  old  French  word  carcan,  whose  diminutive 
was  rarcanet.  See  Cotgrave,  voce  Carcan.  Carcanets  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  our  ancient  dramatists. 

"  Oives  him  jewels,  bracelets,  carcanett" 

Cynthia^ »  Beveh. 

"  Your  carJtanets, 
That  did  adorn  your  neck  of  equal  value." 

Mauinger's  City  Madam, 

See  also  the  notes  to  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  act  iii.  scene  1.  From 
the  passage  also  quoted  in  Dodsley,  from  Marston's  Antonio  and 
Mellida— 

** Curl'd  hairs  hung  full  of  sparkling  carcanets" 

it  seems  that  the  word  was  not  confined  to  a  necklace,  but  applied 
to  the  jewels  or  wreaths  of  stones,  in  form  like  those  worn  about 
the  neok,  which  were  at  this  period  commonly  entwined  in  a  lady's 
hair  (see  fig.  182). 

"  m  dasp  thy  neck  where  should  be  set 
A  rich  and  orient  carcanet** 

Randolph, 

"Accept  this  carkanet; 
My  granilomc  on  her  death-bed  gave  it  me." 

SolimoH  antl  Perseda,  1599. 


.  * 


CAItDINAL.    A  clokk  like  a  cardintl's  mosettA,  wliich  bemn^ 

faahioimblc  with  ladioB  about  1760.    See  cut,  p.  306. 

CAIiKIAGES.  Appendages  to  the  sword-belt,  in  vldch  the 
svroril  niLs  hiin^  (see  cut,  p.  208)-  Another  of  K  difiennt  fonn  ii 
appi'Dded  to  the  girdle  of  fig.  116,  p.  390.  Id  Haw^et  tLe  effew- 
nate  courtier  Osrick  telli  the  prince,  "  the  earriaget,  my  lord,  are 

the  haiiijers."     (See  the  latter  word.) 

CASIIMERK.  A  delicate  cotton  stuff,  named  Trora  the  eoaatij 
whcQct  it  was  6rat  imported  to  Europe. 

CASQUE  {Fr.).    A  helmet. 
"  Till'  vorj  auqw 


CASQTJETEL.  A  Hmall  open  hehnet  of  a 
light  kind,  without  beaver  or  visor,  haTing  a 
projecting  umbril,  and  flexible  plates  to  oorer 
the  neck  behind.  (Fig.  136.) 

CASSOCK.    A  long  loose  coat,  or  gown; 
i  IE.  lau.  ^o„  i,y  1,011,  ggjgg ,  thus  Tibet  Talkapace, 

in  the  old  comcdj  of  Balph  Souter  Doitter,  sayB  : — 

'u  ahaH  go  in  our  French  hood«  prcry  Amy, 
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scribed  as  "a  graye  man  in  a  black  velvet  caaBOck,  like  a  eoonaellor/' 
while  Memory  is  an  old  decrepit  man  in  a  black  velvet  cassock.  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  article  as  that  called  a  vest,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  by  Sandle  Holme  (see  Vest),  and  seen  upon  the  later 
costume  of  that  period  engraved  in  the  historical  part  of  this  work. 
The  cassock  of  the  clergy  resembled  what  Holme  caUs  "  the  tunick 
of  the  laity."  "  An  old  stradling  usurer,  clad  in  a  damaske  cassooi, 
edged  with  fox-furr/'  is  mentioned  in  Nash's  Pierce  Pennilesse, 
1592.  Bishop  Earle,  in  his  Microcosmography,  1628,  characterizes 
**  a  vulgar-spirited  man  "  as  "  one  that  thinks  the  gravest  cassock 
the  best  scholar."  And  in  Killigrew's  ParsofCs  Wedding,  1663,  the 
captain  declares  of  the  parson,  that  "  he  was  so  poor  and  despicable, 
when  I  relieved  him,  he  could  not  avow  his  calling  for  want  of  a 
eeusoek"    See  also  p.  220. 

GASTOE.  The  beaver.  The  name  was  hence  applied  to  beaver 
bats. 

CATGUT.  A  coarse  cloth  formed  of  thick  cord,  woven  widely 
and  used  in  the  last  century  for  lining  and  stiffening  dress,  particu- 
larly the  skirts  and  sleeves  of  a  coat. 

CAUL.  A  close-fitting  cap.  Network  enclosing  the  hair  (see 
pp.  96, 144).  The  Soldan's  daughter,  in  the  romance  of  the  King 
qf  Tars  (fourteenth  century,)  is  described 

"  In  cloth  of  rick  piirple  palle, 
And  on  her  head  a  comely  calle" 

"  These  glittering  eaules  of  golden  plate, 
Wherwith  their  heads  are  richly  decked. 
Make  them  to  seem  an  angeFs  mate 
In  judgment  of  the  simple  sect." 

PUcuant  Quifpes  for  upttart  Newfangled 
GetUlewomeHf  1686. 

Beacham,  in  his  2Vm^A  qf  our  Times,  speaks  of  the  era  of  Elizabeth, 
idien  "  nuudes  wore  cawles  of  golde,  now  quite  out  of  use ;"  this  was 
in  1638. 

CEINTUB.E.  (Fr.)    A  girdle.    A  sash  for  the  waist.— 

"  GKrt  with  a  eeint  of  silk  >rith  harrcs  small." 

Chameer. 

CENDAL.  A  silken  stuff  used  for  the  dress  of  nobles  in  the 
TwiilillA  ages.  It  was  of  costly  manufacture,  and  much  esteemed. 
The  flag  appended  to  a  knight's  lance  was  made  of  it. 


fiLOHAlT.  XEB 

^  CF.KEBREBITM,  )  An  iion  tfaiU-op  for  the  hnd  of  t 
^.  CEHVKLLIEBE.  jioUitf.  It  is  lefvnratcd  in  fig.  IK 
1^  :V -.^  H  vil  MSS.  2B;ii*inp.  Edw.  1.1.    Tbe denbk gOf- 


CEIITYL.    A  kiltie,  a  naJc. 

'.  tij  bfar:  ^  f  jif  Ez  twix.~ 

( S.,^  p.  151. 

•  Xti'k  .chain*  K*re  ccvaticT^iIIv  wont  doi-lnj  thr 
~  T  k::.:,:bu  tsd  c«DtI«m«ii ;  a3i  to  Uiraa  wu  utn-audf 
,-■  /.Tv:y  badire#of  roTsltTKidsobiiiiT.  In  Ui«  tLxumtk 
.■.!-.L.r::  ufben  a=d  ft«ward»  umJ  ofiieraJij  w  vmrgoU 

V  :-:r T-  bj Bi;!i-h : — " Go  1  reb y:^ i-hafn »iih cruab* i" 
s^L^cr'i  ^V«  ITji   ;^  Pjy  O.J  ft'..'*,  th«  «ewarJ  ii- 


3/.-  ?  IHtU  n.»  Jfj^riM.  l'V«.  Sir  Bo»mt*oii*  Pn>- 
.  ■'::i^ht.  exclaiiE* : — "  Ben.  tlnali,  oall  in  nn  dutf 

.■Lain  of  eo;J." 

^■.lenilj  b«i}ueailied  in  wilij,  and  frMa  the  muucr 
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Feacham,  writing  in  1638,  says  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth : — "  Chains 
of  gold  were  then  of  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  commonly 
worn ;  but  a  chain  of  gold  now  (to  so  high  a  rate  is  gold  raised)  is  as 
much  aa  some  of  them  are  worth." 

CHAI8EL  (O.  Fr.).  An  upper  garment.  In  the  tale  of  the  Old 
Wise  Man  and  his  Wiffe,  in  the  Seven  Sages,  we  read — 

"  She  had  on  a  pilcho  of  pru, 
And  a  ehaiael  thereon  I  wia." 

The  tenn  was  also  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  fine  linen  of  which  under- 
garments were  made  ;  thus  in  the  Soman  d* Alexandre  the  Queen 
Olimpias  is  described  in  "  chaysel  smoJc  "  and  in  Atis  and  Paphilion 
"  on  chemis  de  chaisil "  is  named. 

CHAPE  (or  BOUTEEOLLE).  the  plate  of  silver  or  iron  at  the 
point  of  the  scabbard  of  a  sword,  dagger,  or  knife  sheath. 

"  Her  knives  were  yckapSd  not  with  hrass, 
But  all  with  lilTcr  wrought  full  clcne  and  well.'* 

Chaucer, 

CHAPEAIJ-BEAS  (jFV.).  A  hat  made  to  fold,  and  carry  beneath 
the  arm  by  beaux  who  feared  to  derange  their  wigs. 

CHAPELLE-DE-FEE  (Fr.).  The  iron  helmets  used  by  knights 
in  the  twelfth  century.    See  pp.  118, 125,  ^g.  3. 

CHAPEEOON  (sometimes  spelt  Shapperoone),  properly  Chape- 
ron ;  a  Prench  hood  worn  by  both  sexes  ;  but  exclusively  used  to 
denote  the  ladies*  head-dress,  temp.  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Dek- 
ker,  in  his  Dreame,  1620,  speaks  of  vain  females  as — 

"  Gay,  gaudy  womu,  who  spend  a  year  of  noons. 
In  trussing  up  their  fronts  with  chaperoonca 
And  powdered  hair." 

CBAPLBT.  A  circular  ^Tcath  of  flowers  or  jewels  for  the  head. 
Ghapleta  of  flowers  were  worn  by  brides  at  marriages,  and  by  l>ot]i 
•ezea  during  the  middle  ages  on  occasions  of  festivity  (roc  p.  110). 
When  Charles  YIII.  made  his  entry  into  Naples,  Uie  ladies  of  tliat 
eity  placed  upon  his  head  a  chaplet  of  violets.  These  wreaths  of 
flowers  were  so  universally  used,  that  several  fiefs  were  held  by  a 
qiiit*Mnt  of  roees.  The  chaplets  of  jewels  are  thus  noticed  in  the 
£iy  if  Sir  Lawfal  :— 

2  B 
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"  Th«r  beada  were  dight  veU  with  alt. 
Everjch  had  on  a  iul;{  toroaal. 
With  tiiCj  gcminea  and  mo/' 

CIIASTONS.     Breeches  of  mail  used  by  knighta  in  Uu  t{u^ 
tcenth  century  ;  and  occasionsllj  worn  until  the  sixteenth. 

CHASUBLE.    An  eccleBiaatical  outer  gannent.    See  pp.  14,46, 
7n.  and  114 ;  the  more  modem  '  cope '  is  derired  from  it.  Bee  p.  2S1 

CHAUSSES  (Fr.).    The  tight  coverings  for  the  legs  and  body. 
rcnchiriK  to  the  waist,  in  use  by  the  Normsni. 

CHEKLATON.    Ch&ucer,  in  his  Bime  of  Sir  7%op<u,  deacribn 

that  knijflit  in  ;i  Tohc  ot  eheckelatoun ;  and  Tyrwhitt,  in  a  note,  ooa- 
sidcrs  it  identical  with  the  eyclat  (see  that  word).  Stmtt,  howercr, 
believes  it  to  be  the  same  as  checkiratiu,  a  cloth  used  by  the  Nor- 
r-work  curiously  wrought. 


CHEMISE. 


A  shirt;  an  under-garment.    See  Cuiise,  Shock. 

CHENILLE.  An  open  edging  for  ladies'  dreos, 
of  silk  thread  corded,  and  of  the  pattern  annesed, 
fig.  140.  It  obtains  its  name  from  its  reaemblanoe 
to  the  convolutions  of  a  hury  caterpillar  j  the  Cl«- 

>ii7/e  of  France. 
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CHITTEBLING.  The  old  name  for  tho  frill  down  the  breast 
of  a  shirt. 

CHOFA.  A  loose  upper-garment  of  the  super-tunic  kind.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  night-gown  for  women. — Strutt. 

CHOPINE.    A  high  shoe.    Seep.  386. 

CHOTJX.  "  The  great  round  boss  or  bundle  of  hair,  worn  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  resembling  a  cabbage,  from  whence  the 
French  gare  it  that  name." — Mundus  Muliebris,  1690,  in  which  the 
following  lines  occur : — 

"  Behind  the  noddle  every  baggage 
Wean  bundle  choux,  in  English  cabbage.'* 

CIBCLET.    A  band  for  the  forehead.    The  knightly  or^. 

CLASP.  A  fastening  for  the  dress  or  girdle.  Very  fine  ex- 
amples of  these  ornamental  works  of  the  middle  ages  may  be  seen 
in  the  brasses  and  efBgies  of  that  period,  as  given  by  Stothard,  Cot- 
man,  Waller,  etc. 

CLOAX.  This  outer  garment  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  occurs 
■o  frequently  in  our  illustrations  that  its  shape  may  be  at  once  com- 
prehended during  all  periods.  Indeed,  it  changed  little  in  form,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  presented  no  other  variety  than  that  of  being 
long  or  short,  ornamental  or  useful,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 
or  Maiy,  when  they  were  guarded  with  lace  and  formed  of  the 
richest  materials.  "  My  rich  cloak  loaded  with  pearl "  is  mentioned 
by  one  of  the  characters  in  Patient  Qrissdl,  1603. 

"  Here  is  a  cloak  cost  fifty  pound,  wife, 
Which  I  can  sell  for  thirty  when  I  ha'  scene 
All  London  in't,  and  London  has  seen  me." 

Ben  JoMon :  The  Devil  i$  an  Am. 

"  'T  is  an  heire  got, 
Since  his  father's  death,  into  a  cloak  of  gold. 
Outshines  the  sun." 

The  Bebellion,  a  Trage<ly  by  Rawhn,  1040. 

AU  pretenders  to  gentility  were  careful  to  wear  them.  In  Eow- 
land'a  JSMOve  qf  Hearts,  1613,  one  of  the  knaves  exclaims,  tliat 
people  think, 

"  Because  we  walk  in  jerkins  and  in  hose, 
Without  an  upper  garment,  cloak,  or  gown, 
We  must  be  tapsters  running  up  and  down." 

2r2 
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III  till!  rci^n  at  Ckarlei  I.  a  shorter  cloak  wm  indicstiTe  of  a 
fniiliiiinnlilL'.  "  I  It'tim  to  dance  already  and  wear  ahort  eUtakt,' 
xnya  Tiiiiotliy,  a  city  gull,  who  desires  to  be  a  gallant,  in  Mayoe'i 
Citi/  3fiiM,  lt)3D.  The  shape  of  these  cloaks  may  be  seen  in  the 
out,  p.  2fi5 ;  for  those  of  Charles  II.  Bee  p.  2S4 ;  and  of  William  III., 
pp.  -285  and  ■28(>. 

CLOCKS  "  are  ihe  gores  of  a  ruff,  the  laying  in  of  the  cloth  to 
male  it  round,  the  p]ait«s." — Sandle  Bolme.    It  was  also  applied  to 

the  ornament  on  stocliings ;  and  during  the  fifteenth  century  to  that 
upon  hoods,  aa  scon  in  our  cut,  p.  187. 

CLOGS.  A  protection  for  the  soles  of  the  shoes.  See  Boora, 
acid  the  cuts  on  pp.  150,  153. 

CLOUTS.  Sapkins;  kerchiefs.  The  poor  country-women  de- 
scribed by  Tliyunc  (temp.  Eliz.)  appear 

'■  Willi  homely  climti  y-knit  upon  their  head, 
Siiaplo,  jct  white  u  tiling  to  coarao  might  be." 

The  Dtbatt  betaeen  Pridt  amd  Lottiaem. 

CLl'B.  An  implement  in  use  by  warriors  in  tlie  early  ages. 
The  war-iuacc  may  be  considered  as  an  improvement  upon  it.  The 
Welsh  knight  engraved  p.  76  carries  one ;  and  the  combatants  in  the 
duels  or  triuls  by  battle  during  the  middle  ages  were  originaUy  re- 
stricted to  their  use.     See  BiSTOV. 
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8eo  cut,  p.  91.  Tbey  were  hcdgcn*  or  plougbmen's  boots,  made  of 
rude  materials,  sometimes  of  untamied  leather.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his 
Satires,  has  the  line — 

"  And  his  patch'd  cockers  now  despised  been." 

The  term  is  still  used  in  the  North  of  England  for  gaiters  or  leg- 
gings, and  even  for  coarse  stockings  without  feet  used  as  gaiters. — 
Way's  Promptorium. 

COGNISANCE.  The  badge  of  a  noble  family  worn  by  adhe- 
rents and  retainers.  The  tabard  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the 
knight  is  sometimes  so  called — 

"  Knights  in  their  conitantey 
dad  for  the  nones." 

Piers  Fi/Hcman*$  Creed. 

COGWAEE.  A  coarse  narrow  cloth  like  irieze,  used  by  the 
lower  classes  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

COrF.  A  close  hood  for  the  head,  see  p.  122  and  p.  222  for  a 
notice  of  those  worn  by  the  legal  fraternity.    See  also  Quoif. 

COIP-DE-FEE.  ")     The  hood  of  mail  worn  by  knights  in 

COIP-DE-MAILLES.Jthe  twelfth  century.    See  p.  126,  Gg,  1. 

COIFFETTE  (-FV-.).  A  skull-cap  of  iron  worn  by  soldiers  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  was  originally  in  form  like  the 
ceirelliere,  and  eyentually  like  the  bascinet. 

'    COrPFCTRE  (Fr,),    The  head-dress  of  a  lady. 

COINTOISE,  or  QUINTISE,  were  so  named  from  the  quaint 
manner  in  which  these  garments  were  cut,  and  was  used  in  the  sense 
o{  elegance,  Chaucer,  in  his  translation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose, 
describes  one  of  the  characters  thus : — 

"  Wrought  was  his  robe  in  strange  guisi*, 
And  al  to  slyttercd*  for  quentyse.** 

For  notices  of  such  cut  and  dogged  dress,  see  p.  108.  The  pendent 
scarf  to  the  head  of  ladies  was  also  called  a  cointoise,  of  which  a 
specimen  is  engraved  p.  96.  Thoy  were  affixed  to  the  jousting- 
helmet  of  knights,  and  were  worn  plain,  or  cut  into  various  fonus 
on  tlieir  edges,  being  the  origin  of  the  heraldic  mantling.    Two 

•  cut  to  slits. 


iu-hel.n 


I  ,-f  S 
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lion.' given.   Fig.  14S  is  of  the  moat  uicient  farm,  and 

1  the  tomb  of  AylmCT  de  Ytleaee,  in  Vestnuiutft 

,      ,  Abbry.  IVTaRHid 

'^•^■         \;,  tf       toh»Teb««iinTrot«d 

to  eorer  the  hdmet, 

ind  pivrmt  its  jtrt- 

tingoreriieatedbT  ('>' 

■im.  Fig.  141  ia  of  the 

mora   modern  fatni. 

and  Tin  be   at  ooce 

one  which  fonns  bo  elegant  an  addition  to  coat 

>f  the  fonrtcenth  and  fifteenth  centmiea.    It  it  of 

i'tlk;e«  uf  cut  in  the  fonn  of  leaves,  and  it  haa  tan- 

i<i.    A  cointoise  reiy  fimilar  is  seen  upon  the  tilt- 

John  Drayton,  engraved  p.  172, 


COLUKKTEKN.  C.tbertain.ar  Golbfriie»e,a,i.md  of  open  U« 
»i[1i  a  f.in:in-  ::n<und.— £axf/f  Holme.  It  la  deacribed  in  Ihe 
t''/>  D'ri.'  -iHirii.  liilK".  «a  "  ■  Uce  rvsombUng  network  of  the  fabnrk 
of  Moiisiinr  I'.'lliort.  Superintendant  of  the  French  Eing'a  Mann- 
faotur,':".'     IVaiiSwill,  inhisBinH-wrtnrf  PiliVraMH.  1708,  haa. 

II  ..|  jiiniUTS  Pdged  wirh  •vftnYMiL" 

(■ur.KTMOXTKS(F>-.).    AhighcoUarininiiUtionoftbeEiiM- 


COM] 


COLLERET.    A  Bmall  coUar  it 
tima  of  William  and  Maiy,  and  (e 


D  doBe  around  the  neok  in  the 
in  the  cut  on  p.  284. 

COLOBIUM.    A  secular  dreai  adopted  u  a  churcti-Testmont  at 
a  Tory  early  period ;  lee  p.  46. 

COMB.  Combs  of  ivoiy  and  bone  are  occasionally  fonnd  in  the 
eariy  barrows  of  the  British  and  Saxon  eras.  They  arc  generally 
very  large  in  thaw  of  the  latter 
period,  and  do  not  appear  to 
hare  been  worn  in  the  hair. 
One  is  encraved  in  Donglaa's 
Nenia,  and  another,  precisely 
similar,  was  in  the  Maseimi  of 
C.B^  Smith;  it  measured  seren 
inches  in  length,  but,  aa  it  waa 
imperfect,  its  original  length 
wxmldbeten.  The  teeth  were 
cnt  from  a  single  piece  of 
bone,  apon  whidi  were  affixed, 
by  etoda,  two  thin  pieces  of 
iToiy  slightly  ornamented,  to 
ftrcngthen  the  npporpartabore 
the  teeth,  and  form  a  hold  for  the  hand. 

oomba  were  mnch  decorated.     In  Strutt's  .2)r««(M  and  Hahitt, 
pi.  91,  ia  represented  a  lady  at  her  toilet  using  a  comb  with  doable 


Fig.  143. 
In  the  middle  ages  these 


An  ancient  comb,  found  iu  the  ruins  of  Ickelton  Nunnery,  Cam- 
tvidgeehire,  is  engrAved  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  Arckaologia ;  it 
is  neaify  perfect,  and  has  double  teeth,  the  upper  ones  wider  and 
larger  than  the  lower.  In  the  centre,  on  one  side,  ie  CHrred  a  row 
cS  ladies  sitting  in  the  open  air,  and  listening  to  a  friar  preachjng ; 
on  -Qie  other,  a  group  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  arc  gathering  flowers 
in  a  garden,  witli  a  fountain  in  its  centre.  The  figuree,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  arenidcly  executed;  and  the  frag- 
ment of  a  similar  comb,  cn^aved  nboTc.  probably  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  is  a  much  finer  example  of  the  workmanship  of  that 
day.  On  one  side  a  lady  appearg  to  be  about  to  raise  a  suppliant 
torer ;  on  the  other,  a  lady  is  plnyiii^  oa  llie  regain  or  hand-organ. 
The  cut  is  half  the  size  of  the  origiuol.    The  public  exhibition  of 
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rrjnibi>  h&.s  been  noticed  in  wliat  has  been  said  of  beard-eomba,  traip. 
Elixalioth  ;  but  i\\e  lu^  peruke  brought  them  into  fall  me.  The 
lavnuri'il  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  (irho  introduced  the  fashion)  ued 
tliC'ir  silrL>r  pOL'kot-conibB,  at  well  to  beep  their  wigs  in  order  aa  aba 
to  scrati'lt  ai;HLn£t  the  door  of  the  royal  chamber,  to  annoaiice  that 
llicy  were  naitinfc  for  permiMion  to  enter.  In  act  L  ac.  3  of  Oli- 
f^rev'i  P-ii'ii-ih'x  Widding,  1663,  the  Btage~direction  for  a  gronp  of 
fajhionablr  senlK'mon  is  "  Ihry  comh  Heir  kead*  and  talk."  To  thii 
p3«!>ai^  14  appcndod  a  long  note  on  the  eiutom.  in  the  laat  edition  of 
Dodfli'v'!"  01 1  I'l'jfit.  ToL  li.  p.  467,  noticing  the  preralence  of  the 
cuoton).  nliirb  I'l.inlinued  until  the  rei^  of  Queen  Anne,  and  giving 
the  tullowin^'  aniijng  other  quotations  in  illostration  of  it: — 

"  llii:  la  irhrD  Tiiaril  muk  ippon  in  pit, 
S'riii;hl  erery  nun,  who  Ihinki  hinuelf  •  irit, 
r-rli.-i  up;  and  in»n»ging  his  ro«4  urith  gi**, 
^Viili  hil  white  wig  «elii>ff  his  nut-brown  f«»." 

DTydm.')  Prolnguf  to  Atmat^'T  ami  AlmaH'r. 

"  'riic  (;r'iLtlemi'ii  stay  bnt  to  eomb,  madam,  and  will  wait  on  you." 
-^C'''nyi're'.-i  ?)'iy  of  lie  World.  "  lie  looked  again  and  sigbcd. 
anil  *vt  hifi  cravat-string  and  sighed  again,  and  combed  kit  periKig, 
»i^'he<l  a  third  time,  and  then  took  snufl*,  I  guess  to  show  the  white- 
ness of  his  hand."— Tie  Forlune  Hunter,,  1689.  The  distbction 
betweoii  the  rav^liionables  of  city  and  country  is  well  pointed  out  in 
xt  quotation,  from  the  epilogue  to  the   Wraayting  Lortrt, 
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ley's  Love  in  a  Wood,  1672,  is  the  following  dialogue : — '*  If  she  has 
smugg'd  herself  up  for  me,  let  mo  prune  and  flounce  my  peruque 
a  little  for  her,  there 's  ne'er  a  young  fellow  in  the  town  but  will  do 
as  much  for  a  meer  stranger  in  a  playhouse." — San,  "  A  wit's  wig 
has  the  privilege  of  being  uncomb'd  in  the  very  playhouse,  or  in  the 
presence." — Dap.  "  But  not  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress !  't  is  a 
greater  neglect  of  her  than  of  himself ;  pray  lend  me,  your  comb" — 
Ran,  **  I  would  not  have  men  of  wit  and  courage  make  use  of  every 
fop's  arts  to  keep  or  gain  a  mistress." — Dap,  "  But  don't  you  see 
every  day,  though  a  man  have  ne'er  so  much  wit  and  courage,  his 
mistress  will  revert  to  those  fops  that  wear  and  comb  peruques  well." 

COMMODE.  The  tali  head-dress  in  use  temp.  William  and 
Mary,  of  which  specimens  are  engraved  on  p.  284.  "  A  Commode  is 
a  friune  of  wire,  two  or  three  stories  high,  fitted  for  the  head,  or  co- 
vered with  tiffany  or  other  thin  silks ;  being  now  completed  into  tlic 
whole  head-dress." — Ladies'  Dictionary,  1694.  The  popular  ballads 
of  that  period  frequently  mention  them.  In  Durfey's  collection, 
called  Wit  and  Mirth,  etc.,  are  several  notices.    Two  arc  selected. 

"  On  my  head  a  huge  commode  sat  sticking, 
Which  made  me  shew  aa  tall  again." 

*'The  coy  laM  drest  up  in  her  best  commode  and  top-knot." 

CONFIDENTS.  Small  curls  worn  near  the  ears. — Mundus  Mu- 
liehris,  1690. 

COPE.  An  ecclesiastical  garment,  see  pp.  114,  222.  Its  true 
form  when  spread  flat  is  that  of  an  exact  semicircle,  without  sleeves, 
but  furnished  with  a  hood,  and  it  is  fastened  across  the  breast  by  a 
morse,  or  clasp.  Copes  wire  often  decorated  with  embroidery  and 
jewels.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  became  the  most  costly  and 
fplendid  of  all  ecclesiastical  vestments. 

COFOTAIN.    A  high  conical  hat.    See  cut,  p.  235. 

COBDON  (JFV.).    A  large  tassclled  string  of  a  mantle. 

CORDOVAN.  A  fine  Spanish  leather,  so  named  from  Corduba, 
the  original  place  of  its  manufacture.  Chaucer,  in  his  Mime  of  Sir 
Jlkopa9,Mjs — 

"  His  shoes  they  wore  of  corxUwane.'* 

COBDUASOT.    A  thick  silk  woven  over  a  coarse  thread. 
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COBIUU.  A.  leathern  bodj-annoor,  fonn- 
oil  of  overlapping  Bcalea  or  ieavea.  Hie  natunu 
of  Kntjqai^  (particularlj  the  Dadaiw)  naed 
armotir  of  a  limilar  convbnetion ;  and  it  may 
be  seen  upon  Soman  loldien  on  tiie  otdnmn  ot 
Trajan.  It  waa  in  ma  in  this  coontay  nntil  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  6ir  8.  B.  Vejnisk  bu 
given  the  figure  of  a  foot-K>ldi«r  of  that  period 
ID  bis  Ancient  Arm*  and  Amtour,  &om  a  US. 
in  the  Bodleian  Libnuj,  here  copied  (fig.  144). 
He  wesTH  ■  leathern  oorinm,  the  flap*  of  which 
are  of  di&ereDt  colours.  Hia  hood  and  sleeves 
ore  of  chain  m&il.  On  his  legs  srv  chaosses  of 
trclliscd  work;  from  the  colouring  of  the  ori- 
ginal, tbe  studs  appear  to  be  of  steel  and  the 
bandages  of  leather. 

CORNET.    Tlic  lace  lappet,  as  scou  in  cut,  p.  281.    In  JTm^ai 
Muliebriti,  KiOl,  it  is  described  as  "the  upper  pinner  dangling  about 

the  elieeks  liki'  hounds'  ears." 

COliONEL.     The  upper  part  of  ajonating-lance,oon- 

o  unlionie.  but  not  to  wound,  a  koight.    Fig.  116 
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COBS£S.  "  Corses  and  girdles  of  sillc "  are  mentioned  by  Strntt 
inlii»  Dren  and  SeAiU,  pt.  t.  c.  1.  "  Qyrtei  of  aJ33c  xad  aattia"  alto 
occur  in  the  wardrobe  accoonta  of  Edward  IV. ;  tfaey  were  woron  or 
plaited  silk  baldriclii,  girdles,  ribbons,  fillets,  or  hesd-banda. — Sir 
S.  NicoUu. 

CORBET  [Fr.).  A  tight-fitting  nnder-dress  or  stay  for  the  body, 
used  by  ladiea.    A  bodice  or  wust-coat. 

C0B8LET.  A  light  body  armour,  as  its  deriTative  (corse)  im- 
^ies.  It  was  chiefly  worn  by  pikemen ;  and  Meyrick  says,  "  They 
were  thence  termed  eorieleU.  It  is  seen  upon  the  figure  on  p.  275. 
Sometimes  (we  are  told  by  the  aathor  just  quoted)  the  word  was 
nsed  to  express  the  entire  suit,  under  the  term  of  a  corselet  fur- 
nished or  complete,  which  included  the  headpieco  and  gorget,  as 
well  as  the  tosses  which  covered  the  thighs,  as  seen  upon  the  full- 
length  of  Sit  B.  Stratt,  p.  272. 

COTE.    A  woman's  gown.    See  William 
de  Lorris,  m^e  Romance  ((f  the  Rote.   The 
word  eoU  there  mentioned  is  translated  by 
Chaucer  courtly  and  tirtel,  the  same  wide 
outer  part  of  the  dress  of  his  own  day.    In 
the  MS.  6829,  Boyal  lib.  Paris,  is  the  ac- 
companying representation  of  a  lady 
dreaung  in  illustration  of  the  passage,  "  I 
hare  taken  off  my  cote."    It  is  of  a  red 
loor,  and  that  and  the  white  under-g 
menta  are  dearly  defined,  the  broad-toed 
■hoes  are  also  curiona.    The  drawing 
the  fifteenth  century.    The  term  was  also 
nsed  for  a  man's  gown.    Thus  in  Piert 
Flotoman'M  Vition  we  read : —    ■ 


COTE-ARMOUS.    A  name  apphed  t 
and  others. 


the  tabard  by  Chaucer 


COTB-HARDIE.    A  tight-fittinf;  %ovin.     See  pp.  96,  99,  100. 
The  tonio  of  men,  buttoned  down  the  front  and  reaching  to  the  thigh. 

COTTA.    A  short  surplice,  cither  with  or  without  sleeves. 


COTTON.    A  stuff  originally  mannrMtnred  in  the  Eoat,  but  eon- 
stnictcil  in  Ihia  country  at  an  early  period.     See  TTre'g  Dietianarj 

if  JIa»:'/a.-/i,r(K,  etc. 

COURTEPY  (2bu/.).    A  ghort  cloak  or  gown.    Tyrwhitt  ei- 
plulns  tkc  drcES  of  the  clerk  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  TiUet, 

"  Ful  thrcidbiire  wm  bia  orcrrat  eonrtpy," 

ns  hiH  iippormoBt  short  cloak  of  co&rae  cloth.  It  is  a  Teutonic  word, 
Trotn  kort,  rurtus,  and  pije — -penula  coardilit,  ex  villit  rratnoribu. 
(Kilian  in  vv.).  Strutt  belieres  it  to  hare  been  certainly  an  npper 
f;;irnicnt,  but  belonging  moat  properly  to  women,  being  the  same  a» 
tlir  cote  or  ^owu ;  for  in  the  Romance  ofihe  Sose,  what  William  de 
Lorrie  tails  a  cote,  Chaucer  has  trauelated  a  coortpy,  meaning  in 
that  place  a  woman's  gown.  In  Fio't  FlowmaiCt  VUum  the  her- 
mits arc  described  aa  cutting  their  copoa  into  conrtpiea. 

COUTEL  (0.  Fr.).    A  short  knife  or  dagger  in  nae  dnring  the 

middle  ages. 

COUTELAS  (see  CorLiSS).    "A  cultelaee,  court^laa,  or  ahort 
Bword  for  a  man-at-armt," — Colgrave's  Dictionary.     In  the  tragedy 

of  Ctirni-lia,  1591,  we  read  of  one  who 
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threde,  and  then  the  towne  woa  richo  even  upon  that  trade  in  man- 
ner only,  and  now  our  tliread  comes  all  from  beyondo  sea ;  wherefore 
that  trade  of  Coventry  is  decaied,  and  thereby  the  town  likewise.' " 
The  following  quotation  is  added  from  Laugh  and  Lie  Dotone,  or 
the  Worldes  Folljf,  1605 :  "  It  was  a  simple  napkin  wrought  with 
Chventry  blue"  **  He  must  savour  of  gallantry  a  little,  though  he 
perfume  the  table  with  rose  cake,  or  appropriate  bono  lace  and 
Coventry  bltte" — Stephen's  Saiyrical  Essays,  1615.  "As  true  as 
Coventry  blue  "  became  a  proverbial  saying. 

"  The  Coventry  Hue 
Hangs  there  upon  Sue.*' 

Ben  J'(mson*s  Masque  of  Qypties. 

COVEECHIEF.    A  veil  or  covering  for  the  head,  see  p.  42. 

COWL.    The  hood  worn  by  a  priest. 

CBACOWES.  Long-toed  boots  and  shoes,  introduced  in  1384. 
(Heame,  Vita  S.  Ricardi  IL)    See  also  pp.  110  and  383. 

CBAMPET.    The  chape  of  a  sword ;  see  Chape. 

CBrAFE.    A  thin  transparent  stuff,  chiefly  used  as  mourning. 

CEAVAT  (see  Neckcloth).  The  author  of  the  Ladies'  Diction- 
ary,  1694,  inclines  to  think  it  obtained  its  name  because  "  worn  first 
by  the  Croats  in  Grermany." 

CBENEL.    The  peak  at  the  top  of  a  helmet. 

CEESFINE.    The  golden  net-caul  worn  by  ladies  in  the  four- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  termed  also  cresiine,  creton,  and 
erespinette.    The  way  in  which  the  heads  were  ban- 
daged and  secured  in  this  golden  net-caul  may  be 
seen  in  fig.  148,  from  a  drawing  in  Royal  MS.  15 
D  1  (temp.  Edward  I.).    This  preposterous  fashion 
took  a  more  extravagant  turn,  after  sufiering  a  short 
decadence,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TV.  reappeared 
with  the  horns,  pointed  like  a  crescent  over  the  fore-        Fig.  148. 
bead,  which  increased  as  the  fashion  grew  older,  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  when  an  enormous  pair  of  horns  rose  on 
each  aide  the  head  of  a  lady. 

GBSST.  During  the  middle  ages  the  large  tilting-helmet  of  the 
knight  waa  fnrmoonted  by  his  crest ;  and  upon  monumental  effigies 
tiia  head  of  the  figure  is  generally  resting  on  these  helmets.    For 
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oxamplrx  sec  tlic  cuts  on  pp.  172,  178,  481.  Upon  the  8m1  of 
Itii'bard  I.  lib  iri'at  ii  BeeD,  sod  the  Konumce  founded  on  hii  adren* 
tures  fri^queiiDy  name*  them.    We  Belect  three  instance* : — 

"  On  hi)  creit  ut  a  ravea  mrt" 
^'  A  red  hound  on  his  hpfan  Above." 
"  A  bosr'a  hod  ilood  on  hii  creit" 


Firtt  Part  oftht  CmtaUionofYorte  and  LameatUr,  16M. 

C'K]^VE-Cn':L:B  (Hxabt-bbbikbb).  Atermapphed  to  the  mull 
'urls  worn  by  Indies  upon  the  forehead  at  the  court  of  Charleo,  in 
iraitnlion  of  tlio  fashion  of  that  of  Louie  Q.natone.     See  fig.  197, 

n  the  article  oi 


"  All  which  with  meurtrien  unite, 
And  crtre-cteun  liUj  fopa  to  ■mite." 

CREWEL.  Worsted  thread  or  ribbon.  "  Black  and  rellow  hwg 
of  i-i-t'ircll  "'occur  in  inyentories  of  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.,  ud 
hinfiimous  jeatcr,  Wi]l  Sommera,  waa  provided,  in  1555,  with  "a  coat 
and  a  rap  of  ^ccn  cloth  fringed  widi  ervh  and  lined  with  inse" 
"  L'nipll  garters"  are  often  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabi'tli  and  James  I.     Palsgrave's  Dictionary,  1630,  mafcei  "emle 
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CBOSS-CLOTH.  A  band  worn  by  ladies  crouing  the  forehead 
and  cluD  j  more  DBoally  to  secure  the  coif  by  elderly  pereons.  In 
B  lottery  held  at  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's,  1602,  "  a  coyre  and  croaB- 
oloth  "  was  one  of  the  prizes,  to  trhich  was  appended  this  distich :— • 

"  Tiomie  in  good  ranicit,  or  be  >ick  in  jett, 
!niii  cojfe  and  crova-duth  will  become  jou  beat." 

CSOWS.  The  early  forms  of  crowns  worn  by  the  aorereigns 
of  England  hare  been  engraved  and  described  pp.  38,  66;  that  of 
Harold,  from  the  Bayeni  Tapestry,  p.  6B ;  William  the  First,  p.  61 ; 
Ri^jiard  the  Pirst  and  his  queen,  pp.  Bl,  82.  The  ordinary  form  of 
the  crown  dnring  the  middle  ages  may  be  seen  pp.  64,  66,  86,  9S, 
108.  The  magnificent  crown  of  Henry  IV.  is  engraved  p.  136.  The 
arched  crown  first  came  into  use  during  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI., 
and  the  coins  of  that  monarch  are  distingnished  by  it. 

CEOZIEB.    For  the  form  of  this  article  see 
tJie  cut  on  p.  113.    They  were  carried  by  the 
higher  order  of  clergy,  and  were  originally  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  crook,  see  pp.  43,  70.    In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centurie*  the  heads  were 
flQed  with  foliated  ornaments,  as  in  fig.  149,  dis- 
oorered  with  the  body  of  Heniy  of  Worcester, 
abbot  of  Evesham  [died  1263),  engraved  in  the 
Arcitioloffia.vdi.xx.    It  was  of  carved  wood  (pear- 
tree)  gilt,  the  staff  of  dark  red  ash  and  pointed 
at  bottom.  Fig.  160,  the  head  of  a  French  crozier, 
engraved  in  the  Archaologia,  vol.  xviii.,  has 
the  centre  filled  with  a  representation  of  the 
ooKmation  of  the  Madonna.    For  magnifi- 
cent >pecimeni  of  croEiers,  I  may  refer  to   I 
ToL  xrii.  of  the  same  work,  where  one  is 
engraved  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick, 1418 ;  or  to  the  splendid  one  formeriy 
behmging  to  William  of  Wykeham,  1390, 
atill  preserved  in  New  College  Chapel,  Ox- 
ford.   The  crozier  of  an  archbishop  was  snr- 
motutted  with  a  cross  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  is  the  genuine  crozier, — the  otlier, 
although  usually  so  termed,  being  more  properly  tho  pastoral  staff* 
or  crook,  and  emblematic  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

CEUCHE8.  Small  curls  worn  on  the  forehead.— 3fumfM  Mv- 
litbrit,  WOO. 


Fig.  160. 
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(^UEUPO.  Mr.  Collier,  in  IiIb  notes  to  Dodeloy'R  Old  JPlagi, 
vol.  i\.  p.  '&)\.  snys,  "  Cuerpo  \b  an  undrets.  The  Spaniards,  from 
wliDni  ivi'  liorroncd  the  word,  apply  it  to  s  person  in  a  light  jacket 
uilUoiit  his  cahot  or  cloalf.  Mr.  Gifibrd'e  note  on  the  Fatal 
Doicr^,  iii.  3UU.  Cuervo  ia  the  body;  and  in  cuerpo  means  in  body 
ctoUiin^'." 

Cl'FF.  Tlie  lower  part  of  a  sleeve,  turned  over  the  wriit. 
TIktc  ig  II  I'urioii.i  coincidence  between  the  Norman  caflT,  p.  64,  and 
llmt  of  tlLc  reigii  of  George  II.,  p.  299 ;  at  which  latter  era  thej 
WITH'  ^cncriklly  embroidered  with  flowora  ofTarioua  coloured  silks,  a 
ih^liioii  that  nns  retained  until  the  end  of  the  century.  Thus  in  Tie 
J\\ii<  JSaih  Giihie  Simkin  writes  :— 

"  I  huvo  Iwught  a  ailk  coat,  and  crobroidsred  the  cuff." 

CUTUASS.  "  Armour  for  the  breast  and  back.  Cuiratt,  or 
ri'h;  i.i:  lentlicr,  becauae  in  times  past  they  were  made  of  leather, 
or  for  Hint  tlicy  iirc  now  of  metal,  and  tied  on  with  leather." — 3fJB- 


CUIE-1301'ILLY  (Fr.).  This  manufacture  of  boBed  leather 
va»  very  hard  and  durable,  and  entered  so  commonly  into  UM  dur- 
ing the  midJtc  ii};i'i>,  that  the  armour  of  the  knight  was  partially 
fi'rmi^d  of  it.  Chiiucer  notices  the  jambet  of  Sir  Tkopat  aa  so  coo- 
Btnii'tcil  {sen  p.  132) ;  and  shields  were  often  covered  with  it :  that  of 
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CIJLTEL  (Lot.),  A  long  knife  carried  by  a  knight's  attendant, 
hence  called  cuUellarius. 

CUF^  (-^O'  A  short  lappeted  head-dress  of  lace,  worn  in  the 
time  of  'William  III.  and  Anne,  seen  in  the  cut  on  p.  287. 

CUBTEL  (see  Kibtle).  Hitson,  in  his  Glossary  to  Ancient  Songs, 
says : — "  The  Curtel,  or  Kirtle,  was  a  short  garment ;  it  frequently 
means  a  waistcoat,  sometimes  a  sort  of  frock." 

CUTLASS.   A  cutlass  of  the 
earliest  form  (temp.  Henry  VI.)     ^  — 
is  given  (fig.  151)  from  Skelton*s 
work  on  armour.    Its  original  ^^* 

name,  eomlel-hache,  has  been  progressively  altered  into  coutel-axe, 
curtle-axe,  ooutelace,  and  cutlass. — Meyrick. 

CUT-WOEK.  The  ornamental  edgings  of  dress,  cut  to  the  form 
of  leaTee,  etc.  (see  cut,  p.  108),  as  noticed  by  Harding  (t&.),  and 
▼ery  frequently  seen  in  paintings  and  sculptures  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  **A  cut-work  handkercher  "  is  mentioned  in  Ben 
Jonson's  play,  Bartholomew  Fair, 

CYCLAS,  or  CICLATOUN.  A  lady's  gown.  A  short  gown  or 
tonic  wom  by  knights,  similar  to  the  jupon,  but  rather  longer,  yet 
not  BO  long  as  the  surcoat  which  it  succeeded.  Du  Cange  says  it  was 
originally  a  circular  robe  of  state,  from  the  Gncco-Latin  cycJaSy  and 
which  term  afterwards  became  used  to  denote  the  rich  cloth  of  ^  hich 
•nch  robes  were  composed.  (See  Siclaton.) 

CYPEUS.  Thin  stufl*  of  which  women's  veils  were  made :  thus, 
in  The  Four  P'#,  by  John  Heywood,  the  pedlar  enumerates  "  sypers  " 
among  the  contents  of  his  pack;  and  in  Shakenpcare's  Winters  Tale, 
Autolycus,  as  the  pedlar,  carries 

'*  Lawn  aa  wliito  ag  driven  Bnuw, 
Cyprus  black  as  any  crow." 

It  was  worn  woimd  about  the  hat  as  a  hatband  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  Dekker,  in  his  GrulTs  Hornbook,  1609,  speaks 
of  "  him  that  wears  a  trebled  Cyprus  about  his  hat."  It  resembled 
the  modem  cnpo. 

DAG.  A  pistol.  In  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  1603,  one  of  the  cha- 
neters  about  to  slay  another,  "  shoots  the  dag  "  and  the  watch  en- 
teft,  exokiming,  "  Hark,  gentlemen !  this  is  a  pistol-shot." 

2f 


■•  11.'  wnvild  abpw  me  how  to  bold  the  iagge, 
Ti)  ilmw  tbn  Kick,  to  charge  and  aet  tbe  Aint.'' 

Jatt  DnatCt  SmtrrUiimment,  161S. 
^-  ^f  J  dagge  woa  lercllod  mt  hu  h^vrt." 

Ardeu  of  ^FeveraJiam, 

"  TliQ  princo  3-ct  always  bare  hiinBelf  ao  wisely,  that  he  conld  not 
witbout  somij  Blir  bo  thrust  down  openly;  and  riding  on  hia  jour- 
ney, he  BBS  once  aliot  with  A  dagge  secretly." — Atciam'i  Work*, by 
Bejiuet,  p.  21.    (Note  to  Dodsley's  Plat/f,  by  Collier.) 

DAGGEK.  These  implements,  under  TBiioDs  names, — aaanelace. 
lioselard,  miKcri cordis,  etc., — have  been  constantly  worn  in  England 
from  the  enrliont  period.  They  were  frequently  used  merely  as  or- 
iinmcnts.  or  ns  indicative  of  gentility,  paxticularly  in  the  fifteenth 
mid  fixti'eiilb  centuries.  In  a  ballad  by  Skclton,  that  writer  la- 
iiieiitM  of  tlie  many 

"  Boaslen  and  braggn^ 
With  new-failiioacd  daggtrt." 

Tlic  slieatlis  were  frequently  richly  ornamented  by  the  goldsmith, 
and  inlaid  ivilli  jewels.  Haos  Holbein  designed  several;  and  the 
iiijiiiy  porlraits  by  the  same  artiat  will  furnish  exflmples  of  varioru 
pjitlcriLs.  1  inni't  refer  the  reader  to  the  cut  On  p.  192  for  that  worn 
y  the  Enrl  uf  Surrey  during  this  period.  The  constant  practice 
'  milcment  led  ti 
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endenting  or  furring,  oanding,  paling,  winding  or  bending,  and  sem- 
blable  waste  of  doth  in  vanity,  but  there  is  also  the  costly  furring 
in  their  gouns,  so  much  pounsening  of  chesel  to  makcn  holes,  so 
much  dogging  of  »heres,  with  the  superfluity  in  length  of  the  afore- 
said gounes,"  which  he  says  must  make  cloth  scarcer  to  the  poor ; 
and  eren  if  "  they  wolden  give  such  pounsoned  and  dogged  clothing 
to  the  poure  people,  it  is  not  convenient  to  wear  for  their  estate." 
In  the  Alliterative  Poem  on  the  Deposition  of  Bichard  II, ^  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society,  the  clergy  is  blamed  for  not  preaching 
against  the  new  fashions  in  dress : — 

"  For  wolde  the  j  blame  the  bamoR 
That  brought  nowe  gysis, 
And  drive  out  the  dagges 
And  all  the  Dutch  cotes." 

DAUiiATIC.    A  wide  gown,  used  by  the  clergy  (see  p.  44) ; 
and  by  royalty  (see  note  on  same  page,  and  cut,  p.  81). 

DAMASK.    A  rich  kind  of  stuff,  manufactured  originally  at 
Damascus.    Specimens  of  ancient  linen  damasks  have  descended  to 
our  own  times,  sometimes  as  vestments  connected  with  royalty  or 
churoh  dignitaries,  sometimes  in  fragmentary  forms  as  coverings  or 
poaches  for  seals  appended  to  documents.    The  threads  are  gcne- 
Tslly  coarse,  and  display  figures  in  various  tints ;  strongly  charac- 
terized by  the  taste  governing  oriental  design.    In  the  twelfth  ccn- 
tmy,  when  the  Normans  conquered  Sicily,  they  carried  on  the  weav- 
ing establishment  they  found  attached  to  the  palace  of  the  Emirs 
at  Pslermo;  in  this  they  were  followed  by  the  Italians  and  the 
French:  during  the  thirteenth  century  the  city  of  Abbeville  was 
famed  for  this  manufacture.    The  patterns  used  are  generally  con- 
ventional; such  as  trees  with  parrots  on  each  side,  peacocks,  lions, 
antelopes,  etc.,  in  the  formal  taste  of  the  eastern  school.*     It  was 
much  used  among  the  nobility  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  Strutt  says 
that  in  the  fifteenth  century  no  less  than  four  pounds  three  shillings 
were  given  for  a  single  eU  of  white  figured  damask.    To  damash 

*  See  Beehereket  aur  la  Fahrication  des  Etoffes  de  Soie,  d'Oret  d^ Argent,  by 
IL  Hicbel;  and  the  account  of  the  remarkable  robes  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  YI.  of  Germany,  who  died  1196,  and  of  Rof^r,  king  of  Sicily, 
who  died  1154y  and  his  Queen  Constanza,  which  was  published  with  engravinf^s 
at  Naplee  in  1784^  and  entitled  Regali  Sepol^ri  del  Duojho  di  Talermo.  The 
robe  of  Henry  VI.  is  now  preserved  at  Vienna,  and  forms  part  of  the  imperial 
eoroiuitioD'robos,  with  tiioec  of  Charlemagne,  discovered  in  his  tomb  at  Aix-1a- 
ClMpeDe,  when  opened  by  the  Emperor  Otho  in  997. 

2  F  2 
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« word- blades  was  to  produce  a  fanciful  pattei*  witliin  Uie  Btee!, 
Kuini'tiQiFi'  in  Rold  ^  tliis  art  was  also  borrowed  from  the  Asiatics, 
snd  II  ciirioiiH  ]jii]ior  on  the  mode  of  doing  it  is  printed  in  tlic 
.L'ui-niil  iif  !he  Rui/al  Asiatic  Sotiety. 

DAMICASTEB.  A  short  clonk,  worn  by  women  in  the  BiiU-cnth 
century  ;  one  of  llicm  ia  mentioned  BA  worn  by  a.  citizen's  wife  in 
Viiir'ijar  and  Mimtard,  or  IPbrmieood  Leclnresjur  eetvy  Day  in  fke 
Wit'i:  16/3. 

DK MI-BRASS  AKT8.  Half-armour  for  the  arm.   See  cat,  p.  128. 

UESII-IIAa.     A  smaller  kind  of  hackbat. 

l)EMI-J;l.MDl'!!S.    Armour  eovoriug  tUo  front  of  the  legs  only, 

MEMI-rLACCATE.  The  lower  part  of  a  breaatplate.  fastened 
In  till-  upper  by  a  buckle  and  strap,  as  on  the  effigy  of  the  Eari  of 

WnrivicI;,  )i.  irs. 

DEMY.     A  abort  eloae  vest. 
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Da  Cange  derives  the  word  from  diaspro  (Ital.)»  a  jasper,  a  precious 
stone  which  shifts  its  colours. 

"  With  damukc  white  and  azure  hlowo, 
Well  diapered  with  roses  new." 

The  Squire  of  Lowe  Decree. 

DICKY.  A  habit-shirt,  worn  by  ladies  in  tbo  last  eeutury.  A 
false  shirt-front  for  men. 

DIMITY.  A  stout  linen  cloth,  named  from  its  first  manufacture 
at  Damietta — the  Dimjat  of  the  Arabs. 

DOMINO.  A  hood  worn  by  canons,  also  a  woman's  mouming- 
YeiL  Ladies*  Dictionary,  1694.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  a  loose 
gown  worn  by  masqueradcrs  who  do  not  personate  characters  or 
mix  actively  in  the  diversion. 

DOBELET  (i^.)*  ^6  head-dress  of  network,  sometimes  en- 
riched with  jewels ;  worn  in  the  middle  ages  by  ladies  of  the  upper 
dasses.    See  cut,  p.  96. 

DOUBLET.  A  name  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  garment  being  made  of  double  stuff  padded  between.  Hence 
it  is  termed  Diplois,  duplex  vestis,  and  duphctus  by  old  writers. 
See  Way's  Pr&mptorium.  The  distinction  between  the  doublet  and 
jerkin  in  Iho  time  of  Elizabeth  would  appear,  from  a  passage  in 
Shakespeare's  Tioo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  to  have  been  very  slight. 
Hie  doublet  was  dose,  and  fitted  tightly  to  the  body ;  the  skirts 
reaching  a  little  below  the  girdle,  as  in  the  cut«,  p.  214  and  240.  The 
■leevea  were  at  times  separate  articles,  worn  with  or  without  it,  and 
were  tied  on  at  the  arm.  Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Cu- 
pi£a  Bevenge,  one  of  the  characters  cries,  "  This  same  taylor  angers 
me*  he  has  made  my  doublet  so  wide :  and  see !  the  knave  has  put 
no  points  at  my  arme !" 

^  There  is  as  much  peril  between  the  wings  and  the  skirts  of  one 
of  their  doublets,  as  in  aU  the  liberties  of  London." — Meeting  of 
QallaiU*  at  an  Ordinaire,  1604. 

It  is  said  of  a  poor  captain,  in  Mead's  Combat  of  Love  and  Friend' 
Mpt  1654,  "  he  should  have  your  buff  coat,  but  that  your  doublet, 
I  fear,  is  canvas  on  the  back ;"  and  the  tightness  of  a  fashionable 
fit  is  alluded  to  by  Shirley,  in  his  Bird  in  a  Cage,  1633 :  "  Every 
morning  does  this  fellow  put  himself  upon  the  racke  with  putting  on 
his  apparel,  and  manfully  endures  his  taylor,  when  he  screws  and 
wrests  his  body  into  the  fashion  of  his  doublet." 
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DOWAV.  la  the  BomaH  ^Alexandre  the  Qoeea  Otympus  ii 
di'scrjlieil  a*  wearing  "A  mantell  of  Dowftj ;"  titat  u,  a  Flemiili 
rii»iilU-  iiiiiimructured  at  Dovay ;  the  Low  Conntiy  towns  hang 
larly  eoli'brnlcil  for  tlie  ability  of  their  m&nufBctureTB  in  doth. 

DOWLA.S.  Coarse  linen  cloth,  nsed  by  tlte lower  dusea, chiefly 
miidc  ill  Critlniiy.  When  the  Hosteea  Quii^y  tells  FalBtaff,  "I 
l)oiii;lit  ynu  a  dozen  of  iibirts,"  he  retorts,  "Dowlaa!  filthy  dowhw! 
I  have  giren  tliem  away  to  bakere'  wivea,  and  they  hitve  made 

iiulters  of  them  !" 

DRAGO>'.    A  nbort  species  of  carbine,  carried  by  the  (mginal 

dragoons  (see  p.  276). 

DBAWEItS.  Tight-fitting  gannenta,  worn  instead  of  breecbe^ 
njieii  gowns  or  loiig  tunics  wcro  in  fashion,  and  bencatb  tbem  since. 

DrL'APE.    A  eordod  silk  of  moderate  fineness. 

DrCE-UILLS.    The  broad-toed  shoes  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

See  BooT^,  efe. 

DUDGEON.DAGGER.  A  dagger  with  a  wooden  haft,  gene- 
rally  made  from  tho  root  of  the  boi.lreo.     The  daggers  worn  by 

it  tliTQugli  the  purae  were  thus  hnfted ; 
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a  silrer  earring,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Londesborough,  forms  fig. 

162, and  was  discovered  in  the  barrows  at  Breach  Downs, 

near   Canterbury.    The  romance  of  MeliadM  (Add. 

MS.  12, 228),  written  between  the  years  1330  and  1350, 

gires  US  the  ordinary  form  of  earring  worn  by  ladies 

in  the  middle  ages  (fig.  153).    Pendent  rings  of  gold 

ibr  ladies'  ears  are  mentioned  in  the  Romance  of  the       Y\g.  152. 

Bose,    They  were  not  very  commonly  in  use  until  the 

fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  Stubbes  angrily  says,  the 

ladies  *'are  not  ashamed  to  make  holes  in 

their  ears,  whereat  they  hang  rings,  and  other 

jewels  of  gold  and  precious  stones."    Men 

also  wore  these  effeminate  articles  during  the 

reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.    Hall,  in  his 

Satires,  b.  vi.  sat.  1,  notices  a  gallant —  1^-       !**•        ^^' 


**  TattcluB,  the  new-come  traveller, 
With  his  disguised  coate  and  ringed  eare." 

"  SupcrbuB  swaggers  with  a  ring  iWa  eare  : 
And  likewise,  as  the  custome  is,  doth  wcarc 
Ahout  his  neck  a  rihand  and  a  ring : 
Which  makes  men  think  that  he's  proud  of  a  string.*' 

HutUm*8  Epigrams,  1619. 

And  Master  Matthew,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  says  to  Brain- 
worm,  "  I  will  pawn  this  jewel  in  my  ear."  !Figs.  154  and  155  arc 
two  specimens  of  gentlemen's  earrings ;  the  first  from  the  portrait  of 
Sir  Bobert  Dudley,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  the  other  from 
MarahaU's  portrait  of  Donne  in  1591.  The  earring  here  takes  the 
form  of  a  cross. 

ECHELLE  (jPV.).  A  pectoral,  or  stomacher  laced  with  ribbon, 
like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder. — Mundus  MuUehris,  1690.  "  Echelle 
de  rubans,  a  stomacher  of  ribbons." — Boyers  Dictionary,  1715. 

ELBOW-CUFFS.  Small  cuffs,  made  to  fit  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  like  a  cap,  and  worn  at  the  termination  of  the  gown  sleeve 
in  the  hut  century.    See  cut,  p.  318. 

ELBOW-GAUNTLET.  A  long  gauntlet  of  plate,  adopted  from 
the  Asiatics  in  the  sixteenth  century. — Meyrick, 

ELBOW-PIECES.  The  coverings  for  the  juncture  of  the  plate- 
annoiir  at  the  elbow,  which,  from  being  originally  small  (see  pp. 
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128, 129),  became  gradually  larger  (see  pp.  175, 178, 11%  «d 
they  reached  the  immense  size  of  those  apon  Sir  E*.  Feytofi'ic^gf 
(p.  224),  and  thence  again  decreased  (see  p.  226),  ontil  ^tmf  ilaiii 
took  their  orignal  form  (p.  272). 

ENGAGEANTS  (Fr.).    Deep  double  ruffles  hanging  dom  li 

the  wrists. 

"About  her  Bleerei  are  enfftigeants" 

Mundut  Muliebrit,  ia9a 

EMBEOIDEEY.  Variegated  needlework,  commonly  usedftr 
the  decoration  of  the  dress ;  from  the  French,  broder.  Chaiioera|i 
of  the  young  squire,  in  the  Canterbury  Tale* 


"  Embroudered  wu  he  as  it  were  a  mede, 
All  of  freeh  flowers  white  and  red." 

EPAULIEEE.I  Shoulder-plates.  Seep.  172.  The  epavM 
EPAULLETS.  J  differed  from  the  brassarts  in  being  componi 
of  several  successive  plates,  covering  only  the  outside  of  the  inii» 
and  not  having  any  pauldrons. — Meyrick,  The  present  epanMla 
of  the  army  does  not  date  far  back,  and  appears  to  have  originitcd 
in  the  shoulder-knot  temp.  Charles  II. 

EQUIPAGE  {Fr.).  The  ornamental  case  for  knife,  sciwois, 
thimble,  etc.,  worn  by  ladies  in  the  last  century.  In  the  reign  <rf 
George  I.  they  were  hooked  to  the  left  side,  and  were  highly  «• 
riched  by  elaborate  chasing ;  sometimes  constructed  of  the  preckw 
metal,  and  generally  valuable.  Moser  was  a  celebrated  designer  of 
these  articles,  which  frequently  exhibited  much  taste  and  ingenoitj 
of  design.  In  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  Thwn  Ecl4>gnHj  ii 
the  following  description  of  one : — 

"  Behold  this  equipage  by  Mathers  wrought. 
With  fifty  guineas  (a  great  penn'orth)  bought, 
Sec  on  the  toothpick  ISlars  and  Cupid  strive ; 
And  both  the  struggling  figures  seem  alive. 
Upon  the  bottom  shines  the  queen's  bright  face ; 
A  myrtle  foliage  round  the  thimble-caae. 
JoTO,  Jove  himself,  does  on  the  scissors  shine ; 
The  metal,  and  the  workmanship,  divine !" 

ESPADON  (8p.),  A  long  sword  of  Spanish  invention.  Sec  Skel- 
ton's  Armour,  pi.  99,  fig.  4. 

ESTOC  (Fr,).    A  short  sword,  worn  at  the  girdle  by  soldieit. 
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ETUI  (Fr,),    Another  term  for  the  Equipage  described  above. 

FALBALA'S.  Ornamental  ribbons  with  streaming  ends,  tied  to 
Tarioos  parts  of  the  dress,  and  worn  in  profusion,  at  the  court  of 
Louis  JLLV.  Thoy  are  noted  by  Evelyn ;  and  were  popularly 
tennod  fal-ldU  by  the  English : — 

"His  dress  hsa  bows,  and  ^cfal-laU" 

FALCASTEA,  or  FALX  (Lat.).    The  original  t<»rm  for  the  bill. 

FALCHION.  A  broadsword.  "  Broad  fawchons  "  and  "  faw- 
chons  kene  "  are  mentioned  in  the  romance  of  Richard  Ccmr  de 
Lian  (fourteenth  century) ;  and  in  Amis  and  Amiloun, 

**Withfawchons  fell  tliey  'gan  to  fight;" 

and  in  the  Ihte  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  YorJce,  1595,  is  the  line, 

"With  puxpleyairrAoM  painted  to  the  hilts;" 

and  88  late  as  1654,  in  Mead's  Combat  qf  Love  and  Friendship,  we 
read,  "  The  captain  hath  drawn  his  faulchion,  and  wheeling  about, 
liea  at  his  guard  most  fiercely." 

FALDING.  Chaucer's  Shipmanne,  in  his  Canterbury  Tales, 
is  arrayed 

"  All  in  a  gown  of  folding  to  the  knee." 

According  to  Skinner,  who  derives  the  word  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
feald  (plica),  it  was  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  like  frieze.  Fallin,  in 
Irish,  according  to  Lhuyd,  signifies  a  mantle.  It  was  of  a  coarse, 
serviceable  kind  of  texture,  and  used  for  rough  external  purposes. 
Helmoldus,  quoted  by  Tyrwhitt,  speaks  of  indamenta  lamea  (pro- 
bably coarse  enough),  qua  not  appellamu^  faldones. — (Chron.  Slav. 
L  i.  c.  1.)  It  was  used  as  a  covering  for  beds  or  sideboards  in  the 
middle  ages.  Thus  the  clerk  in  Chaucer's  Milhr^s  Tale  is  described 
88  having 

"  His  prosao  icovercd  with  ufaldyng  rod." 

A  coarse  red  woollen  cloth,  of  home  manufacture  and  dye,  is  still 
worn  by  the  Irish  peasant  women  for  jackets  and  petticoats,  whicli 
is  probably  identical  with  the  djicxentfaldyng, 

FALL,  or  FALLING-BAND.  (See  Band.)  From  the  follow- 
ing passages  in  the  Malecontent,  act  v.  sc^ne  3,  the  fall  api)ear8  to 
hare  been  a  part  of  dress  worn  about  the  neck  as  ruffs  were,  but 
different  from  them :  '*  There  is  such  a  deal  of  pinning  these  ruffs, 


stick,  but  Dot  being  so  readily  put  out 
ing-lace  ruff,  inaarnudi  aa  it  rcpOBeJ  o 
in  the  portrait  of  Milton,  p.  352  (fig. 
Wiore,  1604,  ono  of  the  characters  Lo; 
"  falling-baniU  of  the  faahion,  three 
for  th&t'a  tbe  oew  edition  now."  "Fii 
bf  the  Bempatress  in  Middleton's  Soa 
brio  for  hatid*  "  \t  mentioned  by  Deklc* 
Falliug-bandB  are  termed  French  Ft 
wi^rd  Bo«,  160S,  and  in  the  Dwnb  Kn 
Collier's  edition  of  Sodaley's  Old  Pla^ 
Evelyn's  DUeourtt  on  MedaU,  1697, 
medal  of  1633)  of  CharloB  the  First,  we 
new  mode,'  says  Evelyn,  '  succeeded 
neither  did  the  bishops  or  judges  giv 
Keeper  Finch  being,  I  think,  the  very 
irorlu  of  Taylor  the  water  poet,  1630, 
ing-bands  was  only  the  reriral  of  an  ai 

"  Now  up  slotl  I  mount  unto  the  n 
Which  into  fooliih  mortali  pride  ■ 
Tet  niffea'  antiquity  ii  here  but  i 
Within  tJiii  aghty  jrearot  not  one 
For  the  Eighth  Hear;  (u  I  undn 
Wu  the  Gnt  king  that  erer  wore 
And  but  AjkHing  btrnd,  plaine  wit 
All  other  peopla  knew  no  uaoof  tli 


riouB  prints  and  drawingB  of  that  period,  than  from  auf  lengthened 
description.  Thej  were  made  of  feathers,  and  most  probablf  de- 
rired  trtaa  the  But,  where  large  feather-fans  are  stjll  in  use,  and 


were  hnng  to  die  girdle  by  a  gold  or  silver  chain,  as  in  &g.  16R. 
The  handles  were  composed  of  gold,  silver,  &nd  ivory,  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  and  were  sometimeB  inlaid  witli  precious  stones. 
Fig.  167  represents  a  fan  of  this  kind  ;  and  similar  ones  ocmr  in 
du  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Sydney 
papers  of  a  fan  presented  to  that  sovereign  for  a  new-year's  gift, 
die  handle  of  which  was  studded  with  diamonds.  Silrer-handled 
bns  are  mentioned  in  Bishop  Hall's  Satires.  They  were  often  very 
eoetlj,  worth  as  maoh  as  £40.  Feather-fans  continued  in  fashion  until 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centnrj ;  their  form  at  that  time  may 
be  Men  in  fig.  388.  Coryat  describes  the  Italian  fans,  apparently 
aaebk  in  form  as  are  now  used ;  but  they  were  quite  a  novelty  to 
lum.  The  general  form  of  Italian  fans  is  seen  in  fig.  158 ;  they  were 
tike  small  flags,  or  the  vane  of  a  house.    In  Hall's  Satirei, 

"  A  builw,  a  muk,  a  fan,  a  monatroua  ruif," 

are  noticed  as  indicative  of  a  vain  lady.  But  the  fullest  mention 
of  them  is  made  by  Gosson,  in  his  FUaeant  Q,uippe*  for  Upstart 
ChiUleiBomat,  1696.    He  says  that  they 

■  Wnr/aiHut  aod  flsppo  of  fcatben  fond. 
To  flit  awa;  the  diking  flic*. 
As  taQof  nun  that  haaga  on  gniunil, 

Whon  heat  of  aummcr  doth  ariar ; 
The  wit  of  vomDn  wo  mif^ht  prauc 
For  Bnding  out  go  great  an  ea<o. 
"  But  •ccmg  Che;  are  ilill  in  hand, 

In  houic,  in  field,  in  cUiuch,  id  atrcet ; 
In  Muunier,  winter,  vatcr,  land. 

In  cold,  in  brat,  in  izj,  in  wmt, — 
I  judge  thcj  arc  for  witcb  aucH  toola 
Aa  tnblei  txe  in  plays  for  foota." 


100,  of  tho  early  part  of  the  aeventeeu 
is  Btill  retained  ;  and  ihc  fan,  altboiie 
appear  to  be  capable  of  being  folded. 
aoon  came  into  use  ;  and  one  of  the  cai 
161,  temp.  James  L,  from  a  print  of  a  ] 
About  thi 
became  1> 
wererichl 
turea  boo 
jecto  were 
punting  " 
profeuion 
thej  were 
d«  Coverl 
he  would 
courted  " 
her  fanB."- 
Iit>nd<m  M 
article  on  : 
drauBlyint 
qnarten  of  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  three-qa 
rery  little  time  may  extend  the  comerB 
two  extremitie*  of  the  bshionable  hoop 
tho  plearare,  by  the  help  of  a  proper  oo 
contally  to  soreen  herself  and  family  ag 

A-  .-..1—  "       TL     T3         ■  -       -  ■       — 


Fig.  Iflt. 
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afforded  favourite  subjects,  as  well  as  the  works  of  Hogarth,  whose 
Harlot's  Progress  was  thus  adapted.  I  have  some  fan-prints  of  va- 
rious similar  subjects :  one  dated  1781  contains  in  the  centre  a  well- 
executed  engraving  of  a  musical  party,  and  on  each  side  the  words 
and  music  of  a  canon  and  three  French  and  Venetian  canzonets. 
It  measures  twenty-eight  inches  across.  A  very  large  green  fan, 
termed  a  sun-shade,  was  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  place 
of  the  modem  parasol,  being  only  for  out-door  use,  to  shade  the 
face  from  sun. 

FANCIES.  A  term  given  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  the  orna- 
mental tags,  etc.,  app^ded  to  the  ribbons  by  which  the  hose  were 
secured  to  the  doublet. 

FANON.  An  embroidered  scarf  worn  over  the  left  arm  of  a 
priest  (see  p.  113) ;  sometimes  termed  a  maniple, 

FARTHINGALES.  The  wide  gown  or  petticoat,  or  rather  the 
under-supporters  of  them,  used  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
See  cuts,  pp.  203,  237,  and  the  lady  on  the  previous  page,  who  is 
dressed  in  the  wheel  farthingale.  The  "  double  fardyngalo  "  is  men- 
tioned in  Bamsley's  Fride  and  Abuse  of  Women  (circa  1550.)  In  Hey- 
wood^t  Epigrams,  occurs  the  following  on  fashionable  farthingales: — 

"  Alas,  poore  verdingaies  must  lie  in  the  street. 
To  house  them  no  doro  in  the  eitie  made  meet. 
Since  at  our  narrow  doorcs  thej  in  cannot  win, 
Sende  them  to  Oxfordu,  at  Brodegates  to  get  in." 

"  Placing  both  hands  upon  her  whalebone  hips, 
Puft  up  with  a  round  oiicWng  farthingale  ** 

MicrO'ejfnicon — 8ixe  Snarling  Satjfres,  1500. 

FAVOIL  A  love-gift.  They  were  ostentatiously  displayed  at 
tournaments  in  the  middle  ages. 

"  Nodding  and  shaking  of  thy  spangled  crest, 
Where  women's  yaror«  hung  like  labels  down." 

Marlofee*8  Edipard  II.,  1608. 

FAYORITES.  The  small  locks  arranged  on  the  forehead,  temp. 
Charlet  II.    See  fig.  185. 

FEATHEBS.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  single  upright  fea- 
ther appears  to  have  been  a  novelty  when  worn  by  the  knight  (see 
ent  in  Hxab-Dbbssbs),  and  their  size  was  generally  preposterous. 
In  the  i«ign  of  Edward  IV.  they  were  smaller,  and  generally  placed 
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Hingly  in  tlio  cnp,  and  were  olmoat  entirelj  confiiLed  to  men.  In 
the  rei|;n  of  Henry  VII.  tbey  were  worn  in  proAuion  {aoe  cnt,  p. 
183),  uid  also  daring  that  of  his  Mm  (ue  p. 
190).  The  knighta  in  tiie  fifteenth  and  ni- 
teenthcentnriea  wore  immenae  plnmea ;  and 
in  the  Triumphs  iff  MaximUian,  and  othn 
delineations  of  the  costume  of  the  tourna- 
ment, they  are  represented  Btreuning  down 
the  baclc  of  the  mounted  soldier  in  great 
abundance,  as  shown  ia  fig.  162.  The  dri- 
lions,  during  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and 
Jnmes  I.,  were  remarkable  for  indolging 
in  this  fashion.  "  Ifo  fool  but  has  hii  fe«- 
V'n^,  \iii.  ther,"   says  If  arston,  in   his  JUalecoMfaii/, 

1604;  and  Howlands,  in  his  S^-KtuiBC*, 
makes  n  dandy  exclaim  to  his  valet, — 


uternc 


«  fayl. 


A  pnnr  eaptnin.in  The  Ma*five,or  Yovng  WheJpeof  the  Old  Doggr. 

K/:hit:iins  iind  Sali/rs  (circa  1600),  Is  thua  alluded  to  :— 
"  Who's  jond  mBrcliIng  hither  P 
Si.iiii'  lirovo  L-iw  Counlry  caplain,  with  }atftatker 
Am)  liish'prows'd  hat.     Set,  into  Pauln  he  goci. 
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FELT.  A  solid  stnictaro  fonncd  by  the  union  of  the  fibre  of 
fun  and  wool.  Its  peculiar  property  is  believed  to  have  been 
known  in  early  times,  and  the  process  of  felting  used  for  the  tents 
of  the  Tartar,  as  well  as  for  articles  of  their  clothing.  At  what  time 
felted  wool  was  first  used  for  hats  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but 
there  is  a  legend  that  St.  Clement,  fourtli  Bishop  of  Eome,  first  dis- 
covered this  property  of  wool  by  placing  some  in  his  sandals  during 
hia  travels,  which  became  a  compact  substance  by  heat,  moisture, 
and  friction ;  and  which  the  saint  afterwards  turned  to  useful  ac- 
count. Hats  of  felt  were  worn  in  England  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
by  the  commonalty  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  beaver  hats 
became  fashionable,  as  ^rell  as  others  of  velvet,  taficty,  etc.  Felt  is 
still  the  material  in  commonest  use  by  our  peasantry. 

FENDAGE.  A  protection  for  the  throat,  afterwards  replaced 
by  the  gorget. 

FEBMAIL  {Norman  Fr,).  A  brooch  closing  the  aperture  of  the 
dress  at  the  breast  (see  p.  82.)  Upon  a  circular  fcrmail  of  the  four- 
teenth century  similar  to  that  on  p.  402,  fig.  119,  this  inscription 
was  engraved,  one  line  on  each  side  of  the  ring : — 

"  Je  suifl  fcrmail  pour  garder  sein. 
Que  nul  Tillain  n'y  mctto  main.'* 

FEEBET.    A  narrow  worsted  ribbon,  used  for  binding  dress. 

FEUTKED  (jFV.).  Stuffed  with  felt.  See  notes  to  Dodslcy's  OW 
Plays,  Li  Heywood's  Four  P*s  we  arc  told  that  the  devil  on  a 
high  holiday  is  "  feutred  in  fashion  abhominablo." 

FIBULA.    See  Bbooch. 

FIGUEETTO.  A  kind  of  stuff.— Zarf«V  7>iWio«flrjr,  1694.  Its 
name  implies  that  its  surface  was  ornamented  by  printed  or  woven 
figures ;  the  ixmafigured  being  in  the  same  dictionary  explained  as 
fiawered* 

FIBELOCSl.  The  musket  fired  by  flint  and  steel ;  invented  in 
France  about  the  year  16S0. — Meyrick, 

FLAXL.  For  specimens  of  this  military  implement  see  cut, 
p.  290t  fig.  1. 

FLANDA17.  A  kind  of  pinner  joining  to  the  bonnet. — Mundtu 
Jf«2t0Mff,  1090. 


Eleanor  Eummin,  "  in  Iicr  {arri^i  Jloci 

FLORENCE.    A  cloth  manufactu 
temp.  Bichard  III. 

FLOWEES.  Natural  flowen  wwe 
die  ages,  and  the  wreaths  were  made 
wild  flowers ;  the  drswinga  in  the  illi 
foorteentfa  twd  fiiWuth  centuries  fVet 
employed.  The  flowers  appear  to  han 
<x  tied  on  hoops  fitting  the  head.  Th 
mately  made  endurable  by  metal-worli 
jewellery.  Natural  flowers  were  agaii 
oonrt  of  Tersailles  early 
and  to  preaerre  them  da 
the  expedient  of  inserting 
of  water,  which  were  co 
abundantly  on  the  head 
it  was  fashionable  to  we 
stomacher,  no  lady  wa 
without  one)  small  flat 
Kg.  168.  that  part  of  the  dress,  a 
with  silk  to  more  eflecti 
grare  (flg.  163)  a  curious  specimen  ma 
about  1770;  it  is  about  four  inches  i 

floweni   ■niwuH  in 
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knots  and  bunches  were  of  floss  silk,  and  afllxed  in  groups  of  two 
and  four  alternately  to  a  cord  of  gimp ;  which  was  stitched  to  the 
garment. 

FO^TANGE.  The  high  head-dress  worn  by  ladies  in  the  reigns 
of  William  III.  and  Anne,  and  generally  termed  a  Tower,  or  Com* 
modet  in  this  country.  It  was  flrdt  introduced  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  about  1G80  by  Mademoiselle  Fontange,  and  was  oamed 
in  honour  of  her.  It  consisted  of  alternate  layers  of  lace  and  rib- 
bon raised  one  above  another  to  half  a  yard  in  height  above  the 
forehead,  as  in  our  cuts  on  p.  284. 

FOEEHEAD-CLOTH.  A  band  foi-merly  used  by  ladies  to  pre- 
vent wrinkles. — HalliwelVs  Dictionary. 

FOEETOP.  A  tuft  of  hair  turned  up  from 
the  forehead.  Evelyn,  describing  Catherine  of 
Braganza  (wife  of  our  Charles  II.)f  on  her  first 
Tiflit  to  England,  says : — *'  Herforetop  was  long 
and  turned  aside  very  strangely."  There  is  a 
portrait  of  her  Majesty  in  the  Pepysian  Li- 
brary in  the  quaint  Spanish  costume  in  which 
■he  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country ; 
and  it  exhibits  this  foretop,  as  in  fig.  105,  which 
is  copied  from  the  picture. 

FOTE-MANTEL,  or  FOOT-MANTLE. 

"  Afote-mantcl  about  her  hips  Inrge." 

Chaucer^s  Froloyuc  to  CauUrburjf  Talcs. 

Dr.  Todd,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Gowcr  and  Chaucer,  describes  it 
H  "  a  petticoat  such  as  is  used  to  this  day  by  market-women,  when 
fiiey  ride  on  horseback,  to  keep  their  gowns  clean.  Strutt  supi)oses 
lU  even  in  Chaucer's  time,  to  have  been  a  vulgar  habit ;  because  the 
Prioress,  riding  in  the  same  company  with  the  wife  of  Bath,  had  a 
sprace  cloak,  which  answered  tlie  same  purpose.  (See  the  Habits 
if  the  People  qf£nff  land,  Yol.  ii.  p.  377.)  Mr.  Strutt's  explanation, 
of  the  cloak,  answering  the  same  purpose,  is  questionable ;  it  is  more 
probable,  as  he  observes  in  a  note,  that  the  fofc-manfeL  being  a  Iny 
habit,  was  forbidden  to  the  religious.'*  That  author's  description, 
in  his  analysis  of  the  dress  of  the  wife  of  Bath,  is  the  most  correct, 
in  which  he  calls  it  "  an  outer-garment  of  the  petticoat  kind,  boimd 
roond  her  hips,  and  reaching  to  her  feet,  to  keep  her  gown  or  sur- 
eoatdean."    See  Safeguakds. 
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u\  lue  lower  Classes  lor  jerKins,  a» 
mentioned  by  writers  of  the  sixte 
Wurthies,  speaks  of  it  as  a  coarse 
''than  whidi  none  warmer  to  be 
sort  thereof  rerj  fashionable  and  ^ 
James  L)  has  a  frieie  suit."  Chai 
marriage  with  the  Queen  Dowager 
yUL,  adopted  the  lines  :— 

"  Clodi  of  gold,  do  not  d 
To  niAtck  th jKlf  with 
Ckidi  ofyVtM,  be  not  t 
That  tlkoa  art  malcked 

FBTLAL.    Borders  of  ornaments 
MmliebrU,  1690. 

FRILL.    A  small  ra£9e  f<x>  the  m 

FBIN6E.    Ornamental  edgings 

FROCK.    A  friar*s  gown  (see  p. 
man  ;  a  child's  gown. 

FRONTLET.    A  bsnd  fo^  the  foi 
■ilk,  or  TdreL    Thesamptnazj  law 
and  dan^ters  of  pcncms  haying  po 
£10  **  to  use  and  weur  firandets  of  hi 
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of  tho  variouB  kinds  used  are  here  condenRcd  from  Strutt  and  other 
sources.  That  writer  says,  "  The  furs  of  sables,  beayers,  foxes,  cats, 
and  lambs  were  used  in  England  before  the  Conquest ;  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  those  of  ermines,  squirrels,  martens,  rabbits, 
goats,  and  many  other  animals."  The  use  of  furs  became  general 
in  the  thirteenth  century  among  all  classes ;  the  rich  using  them  for 
luxury,  the  poor  for  warmth.  Sheep  and  lamb-skins  were  ordina- 
rily used  by  the  latter ;  ermine,  vair,  miniver,  and  gris,  all  small  and 
expensive  skins,  by  the  former.  In  the  romance  of  King  Robert  qf 
Sieilif,  printed  in  Halliwell's  NugcB  Poetica,  the  messengers  sent  to 
him  by  his  brother  are,  in  compliment  to  him,  received  most  honour- 
ably, and  we  are  told  ho 

"  Clad  thorn  all  in  clothes  of  price, 
And  furred  them  with  ermine : 
There  waa  never  yet  pellere  half  so  fync; 
And  all  was  set  with  perxye — 
There  was  never  no  better  in  crystyante.*' 

And  in  the  romance  of  Alexander  we  are  told, 

"Tho  parson  weareth  the  fur  of  the  gris." 

The  fur  of  the  gris,  or  grey,  so  much  worn  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
that  of  the  marten.  Tyrwhitt  observes,  the  word  gris  is  used  by 
Chaucer  and  others  to  express  generally  any  valuable  fur. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  fur  of  the  ermine  (so  named  from  Armenia, 
then  written  Herminia,  from  whence  it  was  brought)  and  the  sable 
ranked  highest,  that  of  the  vair  and  the  grey  was  next  in  esteem. 
The  more  precious  furs,  as  ermine  and  sable,  were  reserved  for 
kings,  knights,  and  the  principal  nobility  of  both  sexes.  Person.s 
of  an  inferior  rank  contented  themselves  with  vair  and  gris  or  grey  ; 
while  citizens,  burgesses,  and  priests  wore  the  common  squirrel  and 
lamb-skins.  The  peasants  wore  cat-skins,  badger-skins,  etc.  The 
mantles  of  our  kings  and  peers,  and  the  furred  robes  of  the  several 
classes  of  oar  municipal  officers,  are  the  remains  of  this  once 
nniversal  fashion.  In  after-times  were  added  the  skins  of  badgers, 
bears,  beavers,  deer,  fitches,  foxes,  foynes  (or  martens),  greys,  hares, 
otters,  sables,  squirrels,  weasels,  wolves,  etc. ;  in  fact,  nearly  every 
available  skin  was  at  some  period  in  use. 

FUBBELOW.  A  puckered  flounce  ornamenting  the  dress, 
which  became  very  fashionable  in  the  reigns  of  "William  and  Mary 
(see  p.  883).   Furbelow  scarfs  and  gowns  are  mentioned  by  Durfey ; 

2  a  2 
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and  in  his  collection  of  songs,  termed  Wii  and  Mirik,  is  Bobeed 
"  a  rich  below  scarf,  worth  at  least  forty  shillings  ;*'  and  ^  iHk 
of  one  of  that  author's  plays  is,  l%e  Old  Mode  and  ike  Nm,9r 
Country  MUs  with  her  Furbelow,  In  the  Pleasant  Art  tf  Msmf- 
catching^  1730,  a  furbelow*d  scarf  is  said  "  not  to  be  pordMNl 
under  as  much  money  as  heretofore  would  have  bought  a  good  dl^ 
zcn*s  i/rife  a  new  gown  and  petticoat.  But  then  furbelows  an  sot 
confined  to  scarfs,  but  they  must  have  furbelow'd  gowns,  and  ks^ 
low'd  petticoats,  and  furbelow'd  aprons ;  and,  as  I  hare  heard,  kt- 
below'd  smocks  too." 

FUSEE.  A  gun  with  a  wide  bore.  "  'Twas  KfMe,  I  nv  ift 
cock'd ;  the  muzzle  was  bigger  than  any  blunderbuss !" — (ruaoi 
a  comedy  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  1693. 

FUSTIAN.  "  A  species  of  cotton  cloth  much  used  by  tbe  Nor 
mans,  particularly  by  the  clergy,  and  appropriated  to  their  ^ 
subles.  The  Cistercians  were  forbidden  to  wear  them  made  of  laj* 
thing  but  linen  or  fustian." — Strutt,  It  was  erentually  made  Toy 
strong,  and  was  used  for  jackets  and  doublets  in  the  fifteenth  oea- 
tury,  and  was  first  manufactured  in  this  country  at  Norwich,  t«np. 
Edward  VI. 

FYLFOT.  A  peculiar  religious  device  (fig.  166),  which  oofois 
on  very  early  Christian  monuments,  and  was  adopted  as  a  decontiot 
to  priestly  costume ;  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  found  upon  od^ 
of  the  earliest  Greek  vases  in  the  British  Museum  (So,  2589).  dis- 
covered near  Athens,  and  engraved  in  Birch's  Hutarj 
I  ■§■  of  Ancient  Pottery,  vol.  i.  p.  257.  That  author  coii»id«n 
■HH  that  it  was  **  probably  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
■Jl  I  archaic  Greek  period,"  about  B.C.  600.  On  brasses  of  ec- 
Fig.  160.  clcsiastics  it  is  common  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
that  of  Edward  III.  There  is  a  fine  brass  of  the  foiu^ 
tcenth  century  in  Crondal  Church,  Hampshire,  representing  sn  ec- 
clesiastic with  the  fylfot  upon  the  collar,  cufis,  stole,  and  appareli 
of  his  dress.  It  is  sometimes  found  on  military  figures,  as  on  that 
of  Sir  John  D'Aubemoun,  1277,  and  Sir  Eobert  de  Bures,  130^ 
One  of  the  latest  instances  of  its  occurrence  is  in  a  picture  by  John 
Van  Eyck,  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery,  where  it  is  seen  on  the  stole  of 
a  priest,  alternating  with  a  cross  patee.  "  It  is  formed  of  a  comhint- 
tion  of  the  letter  gamma y  four  times  repeated,  termed  gammadian^ 
— Laharte*8  Medieval  Art, 
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GABARDINE  (from  Fr.  gahan),  or  Gallehardine.  "  A  rough 
Irish  mantle,  or  horseman's  coat ;  a  long  cassock.'* — Blounfs  GloS' 
wgraphia.  "  Qaban,  a  cloake  of  felt  for  rajnie  weather ;  a  gahar* 
dine** — Cot  grave,  Caliban,  in  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  wears  one  ; 
and  Trincolo,  when  he  sees  him  lying  apparently  dead,  says,  ''  The 
storm  is  come  again ;  my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gahar- 
dine:  there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout.*'  In  Sir  John  Suckling's 
play,  The  Goblins,  1641,  one  of  the  characters  exhorts  the  others, 
"Under  your  gabardines  wear  pistols  all."  They  were  peculiarly 
indioative  of  cfews,  when  that  persecuted  people  were  obliged  to 
wear  a  distinctive  dress,  principally  consisting  of  that  and  the  tall 
yellow  cap.  Shy  lock  complains  of  Antonio,  that  he  spit  upon  his 
•'Jewish  gabardine." 

GADLYNGS.  The  spikes  on  the 
knuckles  of  the  gloves  of  mail :  see  p. 
131 .  The  curious  gadly ngs  there  no- 
ticed, as  being  on  the  gloves  hanging 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  at 
Canterbury,  may  be  seen  in  the  cut  of  Y\g.  167. 

one  of  these  gloves  here  given  (fig.  167). 

They  take  the  form  of  small  leopards,  while  the  usual  spike  appears 
on  the  first  joint  of  the  fingers.  Upon  the  eiHgy  they  appear  on 
these  joints  only,  and  no  leopards  whatever  are  seen. 

GAINPAIN  (Fr.  gaigne-pain,  or  bread-ear ner).  A  name  applied 
in  the  middle  ages  to  the  sword  of  a  hired  soldier. 

GAITEES.  Extra  coverings  for  a  man's  leg,  formed  of  cloth, 
buttoning  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and  covering  the  instep. 

GAXiAGE.  A  kind  of  patten  or  clog  fastened  with  latchets. — 
Hallivoelts  Dictionary.  They  arc  seen  in  cut,  p.  384.  "  A  shoo 
called  a  galage,  or  paten,  which  has  nothing  on  the  feet,  but  only 
latchets." — Elyot.    The  modem  golosh  is  similar. 

GALLOON  (Fr.).  Worsted  lace.  "A  jacket  edged  with  blue 
galloon  "  is  noticed,  as  worn  by  a  country  girl,  in  Durfcy's  Wit  and 
Mirth  (temp.  Anne).  The  pattern  of  this  lace  was  aflenvards 
adopted  in  richer  materials,  and  worn  by  the  gentry  (see  p.  292). 
"  A  hat  edged  with  silver  galloon  "  is  mentioned  in  Swifl*s  Memoirs 
of  P.  P.  Clerk  of  the  Parish. 


drollery,  The  Weary  Knife-grinder, 
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**  His  ^alligasHms  we 
And  garters  he  hm 

6AMASHES.  High  boots,  baskiiL 
Academy  of  Armorie,  1688. 

6AMBES0N.  A  quilted  tunic, 
body,  and  worn  under  the  habergeoi 
appearing  in  battle  with  arrows  stick 
was  sometimes  worn  without  other  i 
strong  to  resist  ordinary  cuts.  The 
was  derired  from  the  Saxon  wamhe  0 
a  oorering  for  the  belly.    He  says  ; 

called  a 
writers  oi 
mes,  wan 
gambaisoi 
gambocia, 
beson,  gai 
son  ( Jji^iM 
p.  65) ;  se< 
Black  Pri] 
bury  is  qui 
and  lined 
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GABDE-BBAS  (i^.)*  An  additional  piece 
of  armonr  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
gauntlet,  or  fastened  to  the  elbow-plates. 
The  garde-bras  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
giyen,  fig.  169,  as  it  appears  in  the  Triumphs 
t^  3£aximilian. 


I  ig.  10». 


Fig.  170. 


GABTEE.  A  tie  to  secure  the  stocking  on  the  leg 
(see  Buskins).  The  garters  during  the  sixteenth  and 
■erenteenth  centuries  were  ostentatiously  worn,  to  se- 
cure the  long  hose,  with  a  large  swathe  round  the  leg, 
like  a  scarf  tied  in  a  bow,  and  fringed  with  lace ;  fig. 
170.  "  Garters  fringed  with  gold,"  and  "  garters  rich 
with  silyer  roses"  are  mentioned  in  1599.  Their 
character  ifl  often  noticed  by  writers  of  the  period 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

**  This  comos  of  wearing 
Scarlet,  gold  lace,  and  cut  work,  your  fine  gartering 
"With  your  blowne  roses." 

Ben  Jonaon :  The  Devil  is  an  Ass, 

"Off  garters  blue, 
Which  signify  Sir  Abraham's  love  was  true  I" 

Mys  that  character  in  Field's  play,  A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock, 
lCnL2  ;  and  spangled  garters  are  mentioned  in  the  comedy  of  Patient 
1, 1602.    See  also  pp.  209,  237,  242. 


GAUDICHET  (Fr,).  A  body-covering  like  the  haketon :  see 
p.  129.  But  Meyrick,  who  gives  this  explanation,  says  it  may  per- 
haps mean  the  gorget. 

GAUNT  (Cloth  of).  Cloth  of  Gaunt  (Ghent)  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bomaunt  cf  the  Sose,  1.  674.  All  the  Flemish  cities  became  famous 
for  thiB  sort  of  workmanship  before  1200. 

"  Of  cloth  making  she  had  such  a  haunt, 
She  passed  them  of  Ipre  and  of  Gaunt" 

Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath, 

GAUNTLET.  The  glove  of  a  knight,  formed  of  leather  covered 
with  plates  of  steel.  It  was  not  originally  divided  into  fingers,  the 
fingers  being  protected  by  large  overlapping  plates.    See  p.  461. 

GAVELOCK.  A  javelin  or  spear.  In  the  romance  of  Alex- 
muter  we  are  told  of  the  soldiers  in  the  battle-field  that 


wiiu  viic  piuow-capg,  may  be  considere 
tLc  coverings  of  plate  witli  «hicli  kaigh 
Bclvcs.  Tbpy  first  appear  in  tlic  tliirU 
They  were  Bomelmes  richly  omamenfc 
coTB  on  the  effigy  of  a  knight  crusader  in 
they  appear  as  small  plates  over  the  mi 
Fig.  172  is  copied  ^m  that  of  Sir  Bi 


Fig.  171.  17?. 

£dw.  U.)  in  Stothard'a  Ilffigiei ;  and  : 
by  Bichard  Lord  Hungerford  (died  1451 
Iges,  from  the  some  work,  is  given  fig.  1 
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formerly  in  the  museum  of  C.  B.  Smith ;  it  was  of  cuir-bouilli.  and 
ornamented  all  over  with  a  foliated  pattern,  each  of  the  smaller  circles 
in  the  border  containing  an  eagle.  It  is  represented,  fig.  174,  one- 
sixth  of  the  original  size.  In  an  old  French  poem  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  descriptive  of  the  stock  of  a  mercer,  ho  says : — "  I  have  store 
of  stamped  purses,  red  and  green,  white  and  black,  that  I  sell  readily 
at  fairs."  The  cut-purse  was  so  termed  from  the  way  in  which  he 
severed  this  article  from  the  girdle,  where  it  was  constantly  worn. 

**  From  my  girdio  ho  plucked  my  pouch  ; 
By  your  IcaTO,  he  left  mo  never  a  i>emiy : 
So,  nought  have  I  but  a  buckle." 

Jljfcke-Scomer  (temp.  Henry  VIII.). 

An  equally  fine  example 
of  m  gipciere  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  here  engraved, 
fig.  176,  from  one  preserved 
in  the  Louvre.  It  is  of  vel- 
vett  the  central  coat-of- 
arms  of  coloured  silks,  and 
it  IB  bound  withgold  threads 
and  gold-lace  tassels;  the 
clasp  is  steel,  most  richly 
and  elaborately  chased,  and 
it  was  fastened  to  the  girdle 
by  the  ring  at  the  top.  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  en- 
grave upon  the  firamework 
religious  sentences.  Sec 
ArehtBologia,  vol.  xxiv.,  for 
one  inscribed  Ave  Maria 
groHiB  plena^  Dominus  te- 
cum; and  the  Journal  qf 
ike  British  Arclusohgical 
Asioeiaiian,  vol.  i.  p.  251, 
for  one  inscribed  Soli  Deo 
honor  et  gloria,  Laus  tihi  ^''^'  ^^R- 

jo/t,  O  Domine  Crisst^ :  St.  Maria  Si f aria,  and  the  monogram, 
JS&    It  may  have  belonged  to  an  ecclesiastic.    See  cut,  p.  169. 

GIPON  (^.).  A  tight-fitting  vest ;  "  a  short  cassock."— 2brW. 
.Siratt  considers  it  identical  with  the  gambeson.  "  The  gamheson 
is  afterwards  called  the  pourpoint,  which  was  first  introduced  by 


GIRDLE.  A  ceinture  for  the  vuet 
of  this  article  of  diesa  occur  in  the  braai 
and  it  is  so  frequently  alladed  t«  by  wri 
it  is  imposuble  to  do  more  here,  thtm  eli| 
some  few  points.  The  girdle  of  Ricb( 
of  tbe  Romance  of  the  Bote,  is  describe! 
cioQS  sttmes ;  the  "  bsrs,"  or  narrow  st 
compartment  of  tixe  onuunenta, 

"  WpTC  of  goll 

Cpon  a  tiuufl  of  u 
Full  heHvj»  gTpat,  a 
In  erpry  cme  a  beta 

Notices  of  Bimilar  girdli 
work.  pp.  82,  105,  112,  1 
which  became  faahioDable 
p.  194.  Doling  the  rei^i 
rery  be&utifdl  examples  o 
p.  1S3 :  and  I  am  enablec 
iatereiting  kind,  copied  b, 
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Brentwood,  Essex.  They  appear  to  have  frequently  been  entirely 
composed  of  links  of  metal,  gold,  or  silver,  with  flowers,  engraved 
cameos,  or  groups  of  stones,  intermixed.  In  the  Boke  of  Mayd 
JSml^  (circa  15^),  she 


'<Sajth  that  she  lackes 
Many  prcty  knackes, 
As  bedes,  and  gyrdles  guy" 

The  gentleman's  girdle  was  less  elaborate,  and 

frequently  of  leather  ornamented  with  studs ;  of 

which  a  specimen,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is 

here  given,  fig.  178,  from  the  curious  collection 

formerly  in  the  museum  of  Charles  Soach  Smith. 

It  is  stamped  in  a  series  of  circles,  each  containing 

the  SS  of  Henry  lY.  (see  p.  136) ;  and  they  are 

ptrobably  the  Caddis  leather  girdles,  so  often  men-  _,. 

tioned  as  manufactured  at  Cadiz  from  English 

leather.    To  them  the  poucli  or  purse  was  appended,  as  well  as  the 


Fig.  178. 

dagger  and  rosary  ;  and  with  some  classes  the  penner  and  inkhorn 
(see  cut,  p.  169) ;  and  books  were  also  carried  there  by  the  studious 
(see  p.  219) 

**  Let  your  book  at  your  girdle  be  tyed, 
Or  else  in  your  bosom,  that  ho  may  be  spied." 

HipocrUya  Advice  in  JLutty  Juventm. 

•'  May  my  girdle  break  if  I  fail  T*  an  old  saying  of  imprecation 
agaizist  false  promises,  because  the  purse  hung  to  it.  **  I  know  you 
are  as  good  a  man  as  ever  drew  sword,  or  as  was  e'er  girt  in  a  girdle" 
is  ail  expression  used  in  the  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon^  1599. 

The  knightly  girdle  was  often  most 
magnificent.    See  cut,  p.  130.    Thf^y      ^a^^ufvyK^  l^^^^i^^^^^'^X^  \ 
aboandcd  with  elegant  and  beautiful      {[\       ^   'JS^P^^S^^^^^Jm^  \ 
patterns.    That  worn  by  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Con- 
stable of  Enghmd  (died  1321),  from  ^»«- 1'^' 
his  tomb  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  is  hero  copied,  fig.  179,  from 
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Holli8*R  engraving.  It  is  a  fine  example ;  and  for  the  mii^  oi 
in  existence  I  mnst  refer  to  HoUia,  Waller,  Stotbard,  Goli 
Grough,  etc.    A  sword  and  dagger  were  affixed  to  them. 

GUtDLESTEAD.    The  waist ;  the  place  of  the  girdle. 

"  For  hete  her  clothes  down  she  dede. 
Almost  to  her  gerdyltttde.** 

Lay  of  Sir  Lawatfal. 

In  Stubbes's  Anatomy  of  Abuses  is  the  passage:  "Somei 
scarcely  reaching  to  th»  girdlestead,  or  waste  ;  some  to  the  k 
etc. ;  and  in  Hall's  Satires,  v.  b.  4,  is  the  line  : 

"  Sticking  our  thumhs  close  to  our  girdlstUaJL*' 

GITE.  A  gown.  "  Gay  skarlct  gites  "  are  mentioned  by  ( 
cer*8  Wife  of  Bath,  and  in  the  Glossaries  to  Hone's  Aueieai 
teries,  and  Halliwell's  Coventry  Mysteries. 

GLAIVE.  A  cutting  weapon  fixed  to  the  end  of  i 
and  difiering  from  the  bill  in  buying  its  edge  on  the  <r 
curve.  They  were  used  by  foot-soldiers,  and  are  freqx 
seen  in  MS.  illuminations  of  the  fifteenth  century,  fro 
of  which  fig.  180  is  copied  (Harl.  MSS.  4374). 

"  With  axes,  gleyvis,  and  swonlcs  bright.'* 

27th  Coventry  Mystnj. 

"  And  whet  their  tongue  as  sharpe  as  sword  or  plere." 

Chatwer's  Cottrt  of  Lore^  L 

"  O  mistris,  the  mayor,  and  all  the  watch. 
Arc  coming  towards  our  house  with  glapct  and  bills.' 

Anlen  of  Fevershatn  (temp.  EUxab 

GLAUDKYN.    A  gown  in  fashion  temp.  Henry 
Fig.  180.  — Strutt. 

GLOVES.    The  earliest  form  of  glove  represents  tbat 
without  separate  fingers.     In  the  fourteenth  century  the] 

commonly  worn  with  long  tops,  and  cai 
the  hand  or  thrust  beneath  the  j^irdle 
96 j.  They  formed  part  of  the  regal 
and  were  jewelled  on  the  back  (see  p.  82' 
higher  clergy  also,  as  a  badge  of  rank,  y 
milar  ones  (see  p.  113).  An  example  on  \ 
scale  is  given  (fig.  181)  from  the  effigy  of  William  of  Col( 
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Fig.  182. 


183. 


Abbot  of  Weatminater,  who  died  1430.  The  glove  worn  by  knighte 
when  fully  anned  was  formed  of  overlapping  plates  of  metal,  or  a 
broad  plate  entirely  covering  the  fin- 
gers, and  flexible  in  the  centre,  as 
in  figs.  182,  183,  a  back  and  front 
Tiew  of  such  a  glove,  from  Cotton 
MS.  Julias  E  4.  In  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries, 
they  are  often  alluded  to,  and  were 
more  commonly  worn.  **  Five  or  six 
pair  of  the  white  innocent  wedding-gloves,*'  are  mentioned  in  Dek- 
ker^a  Untrussing  of  the  Humourous  Poet,  1599 ;  and  gloves  of  leather, 
silk,  and  worsted  are  described  at  the  same  period.  They  were 
often  perfumed,  and  decorated  with  fringe  and  embroidery.  It  is 
observed  by  Steevens  (Notes  on  Shakspeare,  vol.  ix.  p.  467),  that  it 
was  anciently  "the  custom  to  wear  gloves  in  the  hat  on  three  dis- 
tinct occasions,  viz.  as  the  favour  of  a  mistress,  the  memorial  of  a 
friend,  and  as  a  mark  to  be  challenged  by  an  enemy."  Gloves  given 
in  challenge  are  noticed  in  Amis  and  Amiloun  (fifteenth  century) : — 

"Tea,  sayd  the  duke,  wilt  thou  so ? 
Dar'st  thou  into  battle  go  ? 
Yea,  certeg,  s^d  he  tho ; 
And  here  my  glove  I  giTe  thcrto.*' 

Shakspeare's  Prince  Henry  boasts  that  ho  will  "  pluck  a  glove  from 
the  commonest  creature  "  and  fix  it  in  his  helmet ;  and  Tucca  says 
to  Sur  Quintilian,  in  Dekker's  Satiromastix,  **  Thou  shalt  wear  her 
fflove  in  thy  worshipful  hat,  like  a  leather  brooch ;"  and  Pandora,  in 
Lyly's  Wotnan  in  the  Moon,  1597,  says, 

"  He  that  first  presents  me  with  his  head, 
Shall  wear  my  glove  in  favor  of  the  deed." 

Portia,  in  her  assumed  character,  asks  Bassanio  for  his  gloves, 
which,  she  says,  she  will  wear  for  his  sake ;  and  King  Henry  Y . 
gives  the  pretended  glove  of  Alen^on  to  Fluellin,  which  afterwards 
oocasions  the  quarrel  with  the  English  soldier.    In  the  Battle  of 
Agineaurt,  by  Drayton,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  we  read : — 
"  The  nohle  youth,  tho  common  rank  above 
On  their  eoort'etting  courses  mounted  fair ; 
One  wore  his  mistress*  garter,  one  her  glove. 

And  he  a  lock  of  his  dcir  lady's  hair ; 
And  he  her  colours  whom  he  most  did  love^ 
There  was  not  one  but  did  some  favour  wear."* 

•  Notes  to  Dodsle/a  Old  Ptoy«,— Collier's  edition,  voL  ii.  p.  186. 


[GLO 

In  [jj-ly'a  Alej'ainlcr  and  Campatpe,  1584,  PannenU  oompluu  tu 
Cljlii:'.— "  T)ij-  nii'u  arc  tum'd  to  women,  tliy  soldiers  fa)  loren, 
ffluri-'  Hom  ill  velvet  «ipa,  inate&d  of  plumes  in  grsTen  helmeU." 
Tlic  1)1.1  chroiiii'liT  Uall,  noticing  a  tournament  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
aayx. — "  Oiu'  uan.>  on  his  head-piooe  Lis  lady's  sleere,  am^er  the 
gl<,n  of  hid  dforlytig,"  "  Harke  you,  mistress,  what  hidden  rirtne 
ifl  there  in  this  gJ»M,  that 
you  would  have  me  weare  itf 
Is't  good  against  sore  eyea.  or 
will  it  charm  the  toothache  ? 
Or  are  these  red  tops,  betDf[ 
steept  in  white  wine,  soluble? 
will't  kill  the  itch  P  Or  has  it 
jy^^  so  concealed  a  providence  to 

keepe  my  hands  from  bonda? 
if  these,  and  prove  no  more  but  a  bare  gUxeoi 
halfi>-a-(To«nc  a  pair,  'tn  ill  be  but  half  a  courtesy." — BeaumoiU  ati 
I'hichi-'s  S.-01-nfiin  Ladie,  lfil6.  The  specimen  of  the  richly  d& 
cornli'il  ijliivc  of  this  poriod  (fig.  1S4).  from  the  original  in  the  Ssf- 
rrDiiA\'aliipn  Jluscum.  is  of  a  light  huff  leather,  beautifully  oms- 
nii'iiti'il  with  spniiglos  and  needli^nork  in  gold  and  silrcr  thresJi, 
ttifh  a  gold-laoc  border,  and  eilk  opening  at  the  WTist.  Bich  cm- 
broidori'il  Rtnfl'  for  the  tops  of  gloves  is  mentioned  by  Dekker,  in 
iniiO.  Perfumed  gloves  were  brought  as  presents  from  Italy  in  the 
intinucd  till  the  middle  of  tif 


If  it  have 
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opinion  and  the  force  of  costom."  About  this  time  "  chicken-skin 
gloves  "  were  invented  as  a  delicate  means  of  preserving  the  hands 
white.  They  were  expensive,  but  eagerly  adopted  by  exquisites  of 
both  sexes,  who  occasionally  slept  in  them  to  "  bleach  the  hands  " 
properly : — 

**  And  some  of  chickcn-skin  for  night, 
To  keep  her  hands  plump,  soft,  and  white." 

Jtfundut  MuliebriM,  1690. 

They  are  thus  fully  described  in  the  shopbill  of  Warren,  the  per- 
fumer, 1778 : — "  The  singular  name  and  character  of  these  gloves 
induced  some  to  think  they  were  made  from  the  skins  of  chickens ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  made  of  a  thin,  strong  leather,  which 
is  dressed  with  almonds  and  spermaceti,  and  from  the  softening, 
balmy  nature  of  these  gloves,  they  soflen,  clear,  smooth,  and  make 
white  the  hands  and  arms.  And  why  the  German  ladies  gave  them 
the  name  of  chicken  gloves,  is  from  their  innocent,  effectual  quality." 
For  further  details  of  the  *  History  of  Gloves,*  see  an  article 
bearing  that  title  in  Disraeli's  Curiosities  qf  Literature. 

GLOVE-BAND.  A  fastening  to  confine  the  gloves  round  the 
wrist  or  arm,  occasionally  made  of  elastic  material,  such  as  horse- 
hair, which  was  woven  in  an  ornamental  fashion.  Ties  of  rose-co- 
loured ribbons  were  most  generally  adopted. 

GODBEET.    The  hauberk.    See  p.  129. 

GK)DENDA.  A  pole-axe,  having  a  spike  at  its  end,  used  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

GrOFFEEING.  An  ornamental  pleating,  used  for  the  frills  and 
borders  of  women's  caps,  etc. 

GOLD,  CLOTH  OF.     A  rich  stuff  of  eastern  manufacture, 

composed  of  threads  of  silk  crossed  by  threads  of  gold ;  it  was  much 

valued  in  the  middle  ages  for  state  dresses.    In  the  tale  of  Emari 

(fourteenth  century)  we  are  told  of  the  heroine : — 

"  The  cloth  upon  her  shone  so  bright. 
When  she  was  therin  dight, 
She  seemed  no  earthly  thing." 

GOLIONE.  A  kind  of  gown. — HalliwelVs  Dictionary,  Proba- 
bly a  furred  gown,  as  his  quotation  from  Gower  seems  to  prove : — 

"  And  cast  on  her  his  golione, 
Whiche  of  tlio  skyn  of  a  Hone 
Was  mad<*." 


II 


Fig.  IBS.  GONJO.    A  pa. 

in  the  foDit«eiith  century,  cooaidered  ' 

GORGET.    A  defence  for  the  nee 
oorering  for  the  neck,  worn  bj  fenulea 

"Thne  Halkud  imaeki  u  *hil 

And  gorgrtt  bnve,  with  dn 

A  tetnptiiig  mie  they  an  70U 

Wherwitli  m  net!  Tiine  you 


GOWN.    In  the 
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Galles.    Id-  l%e  Soke  cf  Curtasye,  fourteenth  ccntnry,  the  yalet  is 
toLdthat 

**  The  lord  shall  shift  his  gowne  at  night, 
Sjttand  on  fotcshcto  tyl  ho  bo  dyght." 

The  large  gowns  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  noticed  p.  139.  Hap- 
hazard the  Vice,  in  the  old  play  of  Appius  and  Virginia,  1575,  says, 

**  A  proper  gentleman  I  am  of  truthe. 
Yea,  that  may  yc  sco  by  my  long  side  gowne" 

And  Ralph  Soister  Doister,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  is  told, 

"Then  must  ye  stately  goc  jetting  up  and  down — 
Tut!  can  yo  no  botti*r  shake  the  tail  of  your  gottm  T* 

To  jet  up  and  down  is  to  walk  up  and  down  with  an  air  and  a  swing 
It  has  always  this  kind  of  meaning. 

Gowns  of  Telvet  were  worn  by  ladies  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  **  Fine  Madam  Tiptoes,  in  her  velvet 
gown,"  is  mentioned  in  Micro-cynicon,  1599.  Grogram  gowns  are 
noticed  as  worn  by  countrywomen  at  the  same  period ;  and  with 
that  class  cloth  gowns  went  out  of  fashion  toward  the  end  of  the 
century.  For  notices  of  later  fashions  I  must  refer  to  the  body  of 
this  work. 

GRAND-GABDE.  A  piece  of  plate 
armour  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  in  the  tournament.  It 
oorered  the  breast  and  lefl  shoulder, 
forming  an  additional  protection  for 
tliat  side  of  the  body ;  and  it  was  affixed 
to  the  breastplateby  screws,  and  hooked 
on  the  helmet.  It  is  frequently  seen  in 
the  Triumphs  cf  Maximilian,  An  ex- 
■mpley  fig.  187,  is  selected  from  the 
Tower  Armoury,  and  shows  the  volante 
piece  above  it,  which  is  uplifled  to  dis-  *^' 

plaj  the  two  apertures  for  the  sight,  which  in  the  joust  were  brought 
eloee  up  to  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  volante  piece.  It  has  been 
engraved  in  the  only  good  guide  to  the  Tower,  by  J.  Hcwit. 

GBSAVES.    Bate-armour  for  the  legs. 

GBEDALIN.  In  Killigrew's  play.  The  Parson's  Wedding,  ICyGS, 
it  IS  Mid  of  one  of  the  characters,  "  His  love  fades  like  a  gredaline 

2h 


Cot  a  perriwig  triU  nerer  fit  Buch  a  hea 

GBIS.    (Fr.)    The  fill  of  the  gra.} 

GROGBAH.  A  coane  voollen  d 
grot-graint)  ii  meuit  a  Tuiation  in  the 
threads  paBaing  over  two  of  the  ahoote 
this  often  finishes  the  edge  of  a  ribN 
grog  obtained  ita  name  from  the  adn 
to  be  given  to  the  sailore,  and  who, 
waa  named  by  them  "  Old  Grog." 

GUABDED.  Edged  with  lace,  et 
to  rarions  parta  of  dress.  See  pp.  20t 
the  fashion  of  covering  the  edges  and 
sexes  with  broad  guard*  of  gold  and  b 
tained  on  conrt-aiuta.  "If  a  tailor  m 
corer  his  faolt  with  a  broad  atomachcr 
of  pleats  ;  if  too  short,  with  a  fair  git 
gathering." — Lj/ly'a  EupAtiet,  1582.  " 
a  bnrgnuian  guard  "  is  mentioned  in  th 
and  the  Qneen  in  £img  Cambist  {am 
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"  Look  how  Narcissus — liko  the  for»l  doth  dont, 
Viewing  his  picture,  and  his  guar*1^  coat." 

Ilvilun's  Follie'n  AnatowU'j  1010. 

GUIGE.  The  strap  used  to  suspend  tho  shield  round  the  neck  or 
shoulder,  when  not  in  use. 

GUISAllME.  A  powerful  scj'the-shapod  weapon,  much  used  by 
foot-soldiers  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  of  which 
an  example  is  engraved  on  p.  180.  In  the  Romance  of  Alexander 
wc  are  told : — 

"  Oytarme  and  bword  bothc 
N  vfrusar  bare  forsothe ;" 

and  he  wields  this  powerful  weapon  in  battle  with  such  effect,  that 
a  steel  shield  can  scarcely  protect  his  opponent  from  its  deadly 
kcenhess. 

"  The  gysamie  car^'od  the  steel  hard 
Far  over  the  midward." 

GUNS.  The  early  guns  were  termed  hand-cannons  and  hand- 
guns, to  distinguish  them  from  the  original  fire-arms,  which  were 
not  portable.  In  the  Archmolorjical  Album  is  a  curious  ])aper,  by 
Mr.  T.  Wright,  on  "  The  Early  Use  of  Fire-arms."  He  nays, 
qnoting  some  of  the  engraved  examples  there : — "  We  have  seen  that 
many  of  the  cannons  in  use  in  earlier  times  were  of  yery  small  di- 
mensions; they  were,  in  fact,  sometimes  so  small,  that  the  can- 
nonier  held  his  gun  in  his  hand,  or  supported  it  on  his  shoulder, 
when  firing  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Lucca  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  made  use  of  what  were  called  hand-cannons  near  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  they  were  quickly  ado])ted  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  they  were  certa,inly  common  in  England  before  the 
middle  of  the  century.  In  a  roll  of  expenses  of  the  Castle  of  Holy 
Island,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  for  the  year  1416,  the  following 
items  occur: — 

'  Bought  ij  ]iand-^unncs  dc  ere iiijx. 

Itom,  gonepr>wder iiij«.* 

The  material  of  these  hand-guns  appears  to  be  brass  ;  and  the  price, 
two  shillings  each,  would  seem  to  indicate,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money,  that  they  were  of  very  small  di- 
mensions. Fig.  188,  from  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  (Soyal 
MS.  16  E  4),  represents  a  soldier  discharging  one  of  these  handguns, 
which  he  holds  with  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  while  witli  his  right 
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*  Fig.  l««.  3^ 

toucli-liole  a  lighted  wisp  of  tow.  The 
through  a  series  of  improvements  in 
attempt  was  soon  made  to  dis^pensc  witli 
eommunicated  to  the  priming  by  the  fri 
steel  againflt  a  piece  of  sulphurct  of  ir« 
the  flint  of  modern  guns.  The  wheel 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century :  it  was  vc. 
lip  like  a  watch,  to  prepare  it  for  use. 
had  two  coi'ks,  each  of  which  was  pla( 
the  whetO,  which  was  not  fixed  in  the  gu 
when  ready  for  firing,  and  was  general 
They  were  often  highly  chased ;  and  a 
graved  in  the  Album  above  named.  A 1 
of  hand  fire-arms,  by  Sir  S.  R.  Meyri« 
chreoloffia,  vol.  xxii.;  and  all  the  diiTerei 
their  first  invention  down  to  modern  ti 
scribed. 


\  GUSSETTS.    Small  pieces  of  chaim 

I  of  the  armour  beneath  the  arms  as  a  pro 
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ft.e.  his  jupon  is  stained  with  his  coat  of  mail.  In  Colyn  BlowhoVs 
Testament,  reprinted  in  Halliwell's  Nuffa  Poeticte,  we  are  told  of 
"  pot-valiant  drunkards  '*  that 

"  When  they  have  on  their  habergeon  of  malt^ 
They  wene  to  make  many  a  man  to  liult ; 
For  they  be  then  so  angry  and  so  wraw." 

HACKBUT,  or  HAGBUT.    The  arquebus  with  a  hooked  stock. 

HACKETON.    SeeAcKEioN. 

HAIE-DEESSIXG.  The  early  Britons  were  noted  for  their 
long  bushy  hair,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given,  p.  12.  The  Koman- 
ized  Britons  shaved  and  adopted  the  shorter  hair  of  their  conque- 
rors. The  Saxons  wore  it  long  (see  p.  41),  and  parted  in  front  of 
the  head ;  or  sometimes  short,  as  in  p.  30.  The  cuts,  p.  50,  show  both 
modes.  The  male  Danes  were  much  given  to  long  hair,  and  some 
striking  examples  of  their  love  of  it  are  given,  p.  51.  The  !Norman 
soldiers  shaved  the  back  of  the  head  (see  pp.  62,  03) :  but  afler  the 
Conquest  both  sexes  indulged  in  exceedingly  long  hair,  and  priests 
joined  in  the  foppery  (see  p.  63  note,  and  cuts,  pp.  6-4,  65,  68).  The 
ladies  enshrined  their  long  plaited  locks  in  silken  cases,  which 
reached  nearly  to  their  feet.  Those  who  had  not  natural  hair  ob- 
tained artificial ;  and  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  ladies  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  this  charge.  During  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Plantagenets  the  hair  seems  to  have  been  less  profuse ;  and  in  those 
of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  it  was  worn  very  bushy  at  the  sides, 

and  arrayed  in  large  curls, 

but  was  cut  close  over  the 

forehead.  Upon  the  coins 

of  Edward  I.  (and  indeed 

upon  all  the  silver  coinage 

until  the  reign  of  Henry 

Vn.)  this  style  of  hair- 
dressing  is  visible ;    and 

a  specimen  is  here  en- 


Fig.  100. 


Fig.  189. 

grayed,  fig.  189.  It  is  still  more  clearly  seen  in  ^^.  190,  from  a 
brass  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  Septvans  family,  in  Chartham 
Church,  Kent  (temp.  Edward  III.) — an  effect  produced  by  careful 
curling  ;  for  in  the  romance  of  King  Alexander  we  are  told  of  "  a 
faire  knight,"  that 

"  His  bed  was  croUo  (curk^l).  and  yellow  tho  hair." 
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And  Cliimcer  snyn.  the  lock*  of  the  young  squire  were  curled  a*  if 
Uiiil  ill  a  i>resd.  Tlic  ladies'  hair  at  this  period  vas  generaUy  eon- 
liiK-il  ill  a  i-iiiil  of  ({old  network  (see  pp.  100,  103],  or  sometimM 
[-iirinl  nii<l  Kui'iircd  by  jeuullpry,  as  in  p.  98.  This  rich,  network  of 
tt<iUl-1iii-('.  »i't  nitli  cliancil  and  jewelled  omamenta,  was  aometimea 
tLTMii'd  II  li-tsmii  (T  dorelet  as  well  ae  a  cretpine.  In  the  qnotation 
just  f^ivi'ii  n  e  linve  need  yellow  Lair  considered  as  beautiful ;  that  it 
wag  s'l  coiisiiliTi'il  from  a  miieh  earlier  period,  the  quotation  from 
N:iKiniixi'i)  pvi'u  in  a  note,  p.  31,  will  prove,  aa  it  shows  this  to  be  a 
^ri'iiiLitu'  Sa\nTi  taste.  For  further  coafinnation  of  this  fashion,  ace 
]i.  Wi,  and  t'liauci'r's  Canlerburj/  Tatet,  where  the  knight  in  lui 
laic  tliiia  diwribfti  tliat  of  Emilic  :— 

''  Hit  t/eUtuB  fiairn  wu  broidecl  in  &  Irowc 
][<.1und  hrr  bAi:kp,  &  joril  Lcmg  1  gupsw." 

I'luin;;  the  n'ii;ii  of  Henry  IV,  the  lady's  hair  waa  sometimm al- 
iowiil  to  hanj-  in  enrls  down  the  back,  see  cut,  p.  136  ;  but  at  this 
pi'riod  it  was  more  fjciicrally  confined  in  a  splendid  eaul  of  jewel- 
Icry,  (IK  si-ei)  ul  p]i.  144-6,  or  else  tightly  gathered  n  ithin  the  turban 
i>r  liend-dri'Sii.  n.'^  in  the  K^oup  P- 1^?-  '^^  iigs.  1, 2, 4.  same  page.  The 
hiiii-  of  15fj.  3  is  ilrawn  throii;,'li  the  cenlre  of  the  lurban.*  It  hm 
roniicrly  ilie  cusfom  for  brides  to  be  married  with  their  hair 
dialu'vi'Ilnl.  In  Ibe  pictures  of  the  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  sbe  ia 
Kciicralh'  ao  rcpri'i'ented  by  the  old  artists.     Anne  BuUen  waa  Ihaa 
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Fig.  192. 


effigy  of  Lady  Say,  p.  103.  During  the  roign  of  Henry  VII.  the 
gentlemen's  hair  was  worn  in  profusion,  as  noticed  in  the  25th 
Coventry  Mystery ^ 

"  With  sjde  lokkys  I  schrewc  tliin  here  to  thy  colcr  hanging  down." 

By  taming  to  pp.  183-4,  this  fashion  may  be  seen ; 
and  another  and  clearer  example  is  given  (fig.  192), 
firom  the  Somance  of  the  Rose  (Harl.  4125),  the 
gentleman  wearing  the  small  coif  without  the  hat, 
a  fashion  noticed  in  the  page  just  quoted.  In  the 
old  interlude  of  Magnificence,  Courtly  Abusion,  one 
of  the  characters,  who  is  a  perfect  fop,  exclaims, — 

"  I  can  wear  courtly  my  gear, 
My  hair  biusheth  so  pleasantly." 

And  in  Medwall's  Interlude  of  Nature,  written  before  15U0,  Pride, 
one  of  the  characters,  says : — 

"  I  love  it  well  to  have  syde  (broad)  hair 
llalf  a  foot  beneath  mine  car, 
For  ever  more  I  stand  in  fear 
That  my  nock  should  take  cold. 
I  knit  it  up  all  the  night, 
And  the  daytime  comb  it  down  right, 
And  then  itcrispeth,  and  shincth  as  bright 
As  any  pyrled  gold." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  liair  was  not  allowed  to  flow  so 
freely.  The  ordinary  form  is  seen  in  fig.  193, 
irom  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Peche,  one  of  his 
moat  celebrated  courtiers,  engraved  by  Stothard. 
It  is  here  parted  in  the  ecntrc,  and  combed 
straight  down  the  head,  being  turned  imdor  all 
round — a  fashion  that  at  the  present  period  is 
much  followed  in  Germany,  Franco  and  Eng- 
land. The  ladies  during  this  reign,  and  in  fact 
until  that  of  Elizabeth,  made  little  display  of 
hair,  the  reticulated  cauls  concealing  their  tresses,  except  at  mar- 
riages. In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  high  head-dress  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  parent  of  that  enormity  worn  in  the  last  century. 
Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  Pleasant  Quippcs  for  Upstart  Netrfanfjled 
(New-fashioned)  Gentlacomen,  1599,  says : — 

"  These  flaming  heads  with  staring  haire. 
These  wires  turned  like  homes  of  ram, 
These  painted  faces  whicli  they  wearc, — 
Cfito  any  tell  from  whence  they  came  P" 
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Sha 
abusiye  Harvey  for  "  his  fond  disgui 

\  degree  he  obtained)  with  ruffianly  hi 

"  he  cherished  continually  without  < 

'  like  the  spire  of  a  steeple,  whereat  i 

was  BO  sharp  and  pendent."  In  the 
(circa  1590),  edited  by  the  Kev.  A. 
ciety,  is  a  scene  between  Sir  Thoma 
whose  length  of  hair  is  so  conspieuou 
fianlike  disguise  "  occasions  him  to  b 
owns  to  its  three  years'  growth,  and 
which  he  says  must  bind  him  for  tin 
then  orders  him  to  be  kept  during  thj 

"  Excnpt,  meantime,  your  consci 
To  dispense  with  the  long  vow 

Stubbes,  the  famous  anatomizer  of  ab 
1683  with  great  disirust.  an  nnnf<wi  : 
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like  a  Spanianl,  long  at  tho  ears,  and  mrlcd  like  the  two  ends  of  an 
old  cast  periwigP  Or  will  you  bo  FrcDfhiGcd,  with  a  lorc-lixik 
down  to  your  shoulders?  wlicri'in  you  may  weave  your  mintreBa'a 
fftTOur,"  Such  loeks  arc  seen  in  tlie  cut  kitcu  on  p.  ZiS,  with  the 
Javour  Ot  ribbon  attached.  It  was  a  TaBliion  of  French  origin,  and 
was  yiolently  denounced  by  Prrnno  in  his  Hitlriomiuiij-  and  The 
VnlotieliiitM  Iff  Love  Lorki ;  as  well  as  by  Hall  in  his  LoatAnome- 
netMe  qf  Long  Bain,  1664 ;  and  FlDtclicr,  in  hia  PurpU  Iilaud, 
a»y»! — 


>n<U 


hsneing  \<\ 


3f»chA 
on  hu  frigbtcd  kea J ; 
Jf  Jtiqp  HaTf  Batirct. 


Tiua  faabion  wai  carried  to  the  height 
of  extraTaganco ;  and   Sir  Thomas    j/ 
Meautya  (temp.  James  1.)  wears  one    i 
reaching  in  a  waving  curl  to  his  cl 
bow,  ■■  exhibited  in  fig.  193.  G<.nll( 
men  oarriod  pocket-glasses  to  adjust 
their  hair  if  disordered.    Hutton, 
his  IWlie't  Anatomie,  1619,  Bays 
one  eiquisite : — 


During  tlia  rngn  of  Jtunea  I.  tho  ladies  generally  wore  thoir  hair 

olotely  rolled  over  the  forehead,  and  tucked  beneath  the  coif,  as 

aeen  p.  241.     In  the  sui^ceeding  reign  it  was  lighlly  secured  over 

the  head,  and  gathered  in  roUa  at  ihc  back,  being  arranged  at  each 

aide  of  the  &ce  in  a  group  of  curia,  small  over 

the  forehead,  and  thence   increasing,   like   the 

lower  part  of  a  pyramid,  as  they  descended  upon 

tile  fiUling-band,  or  gorget,  as  seen  in  the  cut 

liere  given  (fig.  106).  from  the  figure  of  one  of 

the  danghtora  of  Sir  Hyacinth  Sochcvcrcll,  1657, 

on  his  tomb  in  Morloy  Church,  Nottingham- 

■hire.    It  was  formed  of  artificial  hair  at  times, 

and  in  Slaiaton's  Moualebank'i  MatquF  it  is  de- 
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dared  tkat  "  a  great  lady  ehoold  not  wear  her  own  hair ;  for  ikik*i 
as  mean  as  a  coat  of  her  own  spinning."  With  the  Bestontiai  of 
Charles  II.  came  the  immense  pemke  for  men,  and  the  French  sfcylt 
of  hair-dressing  for  ladies.  For  further  elucidation  of  the  finU 
named  article  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  word  Pbscub,  and  ti 
tlie  little  cut  on  p.  257  for  the  curls  on  wires.  This  latter  ityla  of 
hair-dressing  was  very  prevalent  in  France,  and  exceedingly  fashioh 

able  in  the  English  court.  An  extra  spedna 
is  given  (fig.  197)  on  a  larger  scale,  which  ihovi 
the  large  rolls  projecting  on  each  side  the  head, 
supported  by  hidden  wires,  and  decorated  with 
wreaths  of  peail,  from  which  hang  three  smin 
ringlets  on  each  side,  nearly  touching  the  shonlr 
der.  Twisted  locks,  very  similar,  hung  from  tbe 
gentlemen's  wigs  (see  Wio),  and  were  genenlif 
fashionable.  Eandlc  Holme,  in  his  Academg 
of  Armory  f  1680,  has  given  several  forms  of  hair-dressing  as  he  sav 
them  in  his  own  time;  and  fig.  198  exhibits  a  very 
^""hy  fashionable  one,  which  was  termed  a  taure,  "Some,* 
r-TWr  says  he,  "  term  this  curled  forehead  a  bull-lead,  hem 
the  French  word  taurcy  because  /ai/;*e  is  a  bull.  It  wi« 
the  fashion  of  women  to  wear  hull-heads,  or  bull-like 
foreheads,  anno  1G74,  and  about  that  time."  A  fashion- 
able style  of  hair-dressing  may  also  be  seen  on  p.  35tJ. 
which  has  a  pretty  effect,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  coloured  rib- 
bon plaited  among  the  flowing  curls. 

The  wigs  of  the  gentlemen  were  the  most  noticeable  article  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.  and  XL  Tbe 
ladies*  hair  was  generally  worn  very  simple  and  unpretendinff. 
Queen  Mary  has  hers  turned  up  from  the  forehead  in  rolliog  curls, 
surmounted  by  the  immense  commode,  of  which  specimens  an*  pivfli 
on  p.  28i<.  It  continued  of  this  fashion  in  the  next  reign,  but  i« 
worn  still  shorter  and  closer  during  the  two  succeeding  ones. — inva- 
riably giving  a  mean  appearance  to  the  ladies,  as  seen  in  our  cui. 
p.  290.  It  was  about  17()<^  that  the  style  of  elaborate  hair-dn.'ssiu*.' 
was  adopted,  that  increased  yearly  in  monstrosity  and  aboimdod  in 
changes  until  the  end  of  the  century.  My  own  collection  of  eketchrf 
and  prints  amounts  to  some  score  of  varieties ;  I  have  given  several 
in  the  histor}'  of  that  period,  detailed  in  the  body  of  this  work:  I. 
liowevcr,  add  a  few  more,  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  beti«T 
the  many  modes  adopted. 
Tlie  curious  volume  by  Stewart,  the  hair-dresser,  published  in 
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178S  under  the  utoimdiiig  name  of  Ploeaco*mot,  or  the  Tfiolf  Art 
qf  Hair-drfmng,  furnishes  us  with  many  full-blown  rxaraplcH  of 
the  moDBtToiiB,  which  now  pasted  for  the  htiRht  of  taste.  One  is 
copied  fig.  190.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  tlio  world  was  any- 
thing more  abinrd  in  head-dress  worn  than  that  here  depicted.  The 
body  of  this  erection  was  formed  of  tow, 
over  which  the  hair  was  turned,  and  false 
hair  added  in  forest  curls,  bobs,  and  ties, 
powdered  to  profusion;  then  hong  all 
over  with  Tulgarly-large  rows  of  pearls, 
or  glass  beads,  fit  only  to  decorate  a 
chandelier;  flowers  aa  obtrusiTe  were 
stack  about  this  heap  of  finery,  which 
was  surmounted  by  broad  silken  bands 
and  great  ostric^h-feathers,  until  the  head- 
dress of  a  lady  added  three  feet  to  her 
stature,  and  the  male  sex,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Spertaior.  "  became  sud- 
denly dwarfed  beside  her."  To  eflect 
this,  much  time  and  trouble  was  wasted, 
and  great  personsl  annoyance  was  suf- 
fered (tee  p.  313).  Heads  when  pro- 
perly dressed  "  kept  for  three  weeks,"  as 
the  barbers  quietly  phrased  it ;  that  they  would  not  reully  "  keep  " 
longer  may  be  seen  by  the  many  recipes  they  give  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  insects  which  bred  in  the  flour  and  pomatum  so  liberally 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  description  of  "opening  a  lady's  head," 
after  a  three  weeks'  dressing,  given  in  the  nAgazines  of  this  period, 
it  would  be  imagined,  would  hare  taught  the  ladies  eommon  sense ; 
bnt  bshion  could  rceoneUe  even  tiie  disgust  tlmt  must  liavc  been 
felt  by  all. 

This  species  of  head-dress  was  sometinios 
constructed  very  like  a  reversed  pyramid,  the 
broad  part  being  covered  with  rich  lace  lappets, 
and  a  double  plait  of  hair  tumeil  up  and  se- 
cured to  them,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  200,  from 
the  Lady't  Pocket  Booh  of  1782.  These  lace 
lappets  were  sometimes  allowed  to  hang  down 
the  back,  and  were  brought  over  the  shoulders, 
and  the  ends  secured  by  a  brooch  in  the  centre 
of  the  breast. 

As  an  example  of  the  had  taste  which  hIIU  pccpod  forth,  fig.  201, 


Fig.  lOlt. 


A  5W?  '         of  Bucli  an  absurdity,  an 
*^  /'^  as  a  Berioua  copy  of  a  re; 

0|  *^'S'  -"^-         could  bo  referred  to.    ] 

II  a^es— the  steeple-crowns,  the  horns  at 

citly  relied  on  as  faitbful  representatioi 
liTing  who  (nay  remember  such  marvels 
joath, 

"When  Qeorgs  the  Thin 

The  head-dK 


Fig.  202. 

was  an  11,-door  decoration.  A  lower  sty 
exercise,  if  the  weather  would  not  alloi 
feathers  were  removed,  and  a  hat  invent 
tioD.  The  hair  was  arrau 
/<]^>^         of  wool,  and  covered  wit 
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prerent  tHeir  disarranf^eTncnt ;  this  practice  was  common  at  this 
time,  but  was  not  confined  to  the  ladies,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  Let  pointed  wires  each  waving  hair  rentraia, 
When  eddying  whirlwinds  sweep  the  dusty  plain. 
Hapless  that  youth,  who,  wlicn  the  tempest  flies, 
Unarmed  each  rushing  hurricane  defies, 
In  vain  on  barbers  or  on  gods  ho  calls. 
The  ringlets  yield,  the  beauteous  structure  falls." 

Art  ofDreuing  the  Jlair,  1770. 

About  the  year  1790,  the  hair  became  less  globular  and  more 
compact,  and  the  curls  upon  the  shoulders  were  arranged  very  care- 
fully. Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  hair  was  allowed  more 
freedom,  and  the  prints  of  fashions  in  1799  generally  depict  ladies 
in  curb  loosely  secured  beneath  a  band  of  silk  or  jewels,  and  feathers 
placed  within  its  folds.    (See  Febuee). 

HAnt-PO  \V  JDE R.  The  origin  of  the  custom  of  using  powder 
for  the  hair  may  be  traced  to  the  luxurious  days  of  ancient  Home, 
when  gold-dust  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  custom  was  imported 
from  the  East,  where  it  was  practised,  according  to  Josephus,  by  the 
Jews.  Several  of  the  Eoman  emperors  adopted  it.  The  hair  of 
Commodus  (according  to  Herodian),  glittered  from  its  natural  white- 
ness, and  from  the  quantity  of  essences  and  gold-dust  with  which 
it  was  loaded,  that  when  the  sun  was  shining  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  his  head  was  on  fire.  There  is  reason  for  supposing 
that  our  Saxon  ancestors  used  coloured  hair-powder,  or  else  dyed 
their  hair,  as  it  is  exceedingly  common  to  see  the  beard  and  head 
painted  blue  in  Saxon  drawings.  This  lias  been  noticed  by  Strutt, 
who  says :  "  In  some  instances,  which  indeed  are  not  so  common,  the 
hair  is  represented  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  in  others  it  is  of  a 
ffreen  and  orange  hue.  I  have  no  doubt  existing  in  my  own  mind 
that  arts  of  some  kind  were  practised  at  this  period  to  colour  tlie 
hair ;  but  whether  it  was  done  by  tingeing  or  dyeing  it  with  liquids 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  ancient  eastern  custom, 
or  by  powders  of  different  hues  cast  into  it,  agreeably  to  the  modem 
practice,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine."  He  notes  the  figure  of 
Ere  in  the  Saxon  Pentateuch  (Claudius  B  4)  as  having  the  hair 
dishevelled,  and  of  the  favourite  blue  tint.  The  Gauls  had  an  an- 
cient custom  of  washing  the  hair  with  a  lixivium  made  of  chalk,  in 
order  to  render  it  redder,  a  custom  which  was  followed  in  England 
until  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, "  fair  hair  "  being  part  of  the  pride 


On  n-liiHi  Yiiur  frathcn  flat 

Bui  I'dt!  nbh  jou  hue  a 

Li'gt  Lufifi-T's  Klfo,  who  b 

Do  one  diij  tlresee  up  jour 

An  earlier  notice  of  the  custom  with 

of  epigrams  entitled  Wit't  Seereatim 

Monsieur  Powder- wig." 

"  Oh,  doe  bat  muke  yon  crii] 
How  like  a  pageant  he  doth 
See  how  hii  perfumed  head 
'Twauld  (Unk  elic,  for  it  wa: 

The  satirical  poem,  "  The  Burae  c 
Wit  BtMtored,  1668,  names,  among  fa 
"  To  eject  powder  in  J 
Here  ia  a  prettj  p" 
B.  Yonnge,  in  The  Impartial  Monito 
1666,  ends  a  tirade  against  female  follii 
deed  to  tell  men  ako  of  mealing  their 
ing  fardingalcH  about  thoir  legs,  etc. ; 
rod,  gince  all  that  are  discreet  do  bv 
Hair-powder  came  more  extensiTely  ii 
of  the  hnge  French  periwig  at  the  Be 
though  a  "  Lojal  Litany  "  against  the 
both:— 
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The  vast  qnantity  conaumcd  by  beaux  is  continually  noted  by 
authora  of  the  era :  "  a  cloud  of  powder  batt<^red  out  of  a  Beau's 
Periwig/*  is  mentioned  by  Gibber  in  his  Imvch  La^t  Shift,  1695. 
Other  notices  occur  hereafter,  and  might  readily  be  multiplied,  as 
the  custom  is  so  frequently  satirized  until  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  advises  passing  a  coxcomb 

"  With  caution  by, 
Le«t  from  his  shoulders  clouds  of  powder  fly." 

The  author  of  the  Art  of  Dressing  the  Hair,  1770,  complains  that — 

"  Their  hoarded  f^rain  contractors  spare,    • 
And  starve  the  poor  to  beautify  the  hair." 

The  use  of  hair-powder  led  to  the  discovery  in  Saxony  of  a  mode  of 
perfecting  the  porcelain  made  in  the  royal  manufactory  at  Meissen, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bottcher,  in  1715,  as  thus  related  by 
Marryatt  in  his  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain : — "John  Schnorr, 
one  of  the  richest  ironmasters  of  the  Erzgebirge,  when  riding  on 
horseback  near  Aue,  observed  that  his  horse's  feet  stuck  continually 
in  a  white  soft  earth,  from  which  the  animal  could  hardly  extricate 
them.  The  general  use  of  hair-powder  at  that  time  made  it  a  consider- 
able object  of  commerce,  and  the  idea  immediately  suggested  itself  to 
Schnorr  that  this  white  earth  might  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
wheat-flour,  which  was  then  used  in  its  fabrication.  He  carried  a 
specimen  to  Carlsfeld,  and  caused  a  hair-powder  to  be  prepared, 
which  he  sold  in  great  quantities  at  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other 
places.  Botteher  used  it  among  others ;  but  remarking  on  the  un- 
usual weight  of  the  powder,  he  inquired  of  his  valet  where  he  had 
procured  it.  Having  ascertained  that  it  was  earthy,  he  tried  it,  and 
to  his  great  joy  found  that  he  had  at  last  gained  the  material  neces- 
sary for  making  white  porcelain." 

The  custom  of  colouring  hair-powder,  which  has  led  some  to  doubt 
the  use  of  it  by  the  Saxons,  was  practised  in  comparatively  recent 
time ;  and  their  favourite  colour,  hlv^,  was  worn  by  C.  J.  Fox,  as  an 
account  of  that  statesman's  dress  given  in  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
1806,  proves.  He  is  there  described  as  having  been  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  young  men  about  town.  **  Ho  had  his  chapeau-bras,  his 
red-heeled  shoes,  and  his  blue  hair-powder"  This  would  have  been 
about  1770.  The  death-blow  to  the  custom  of  using  hair-powder 
was  given  by  the  tax  imposed  by  Pitt  in  1795,  as  narrated  in 
p.  328. 

HALBEET.    See  p.  232.    Meyrick  considers  this  implement  as 
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nAND-GUNS  (sec  Gcks).  It 
portable  gun  (the  smHller  kiud  of  c 
was  in  use  as  late  as  Elizabeth's  rei, 

HANDKERCHIEF  (see  also  ] 
Elizabeth  laced  handkcrcbiefB  came 
for  a  specimen).  In  the  old  corned] 
1614,  "a  wench  with  a  basket  of  I 
with  ToriouB  Hrticlet  for  sale ;  she 
kerchiefs,  or  Tery  good  bone-lace,  mi 
all,  one  of  the  characters,  asks,  "  Vi 
sirP"  to  which  he  answers,  "Yes.  ] 
answers,  "  I'll  shew  you  choice :  plea 
kerchiefs  laccd  round  with  gold,"  an 
and  in  Friar  Bacon  t  Prophetie,  16C 
"  IlandWerchieft  "-ete  ■ 
With  names  and  trut 

HANDEUFF.  The  orii 
ire  so  named  in  an  invenb 
quoted  by  Strutt ;  "  One  pa 
arme  with  gold  and  silrer, 
rnSed  at  the  hand  with  stn 
gold,  embroidered  with  blai 
m  by  the  Earl  of  Stuto 
I  Court,  copied  p.  192.  Dnrii 
were  pleated  like  the  ruff  a 
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which  the  sword  was  suspended.  They  are  alluded  to  in  Hamht, 
act  T.  K.  6 ;  and  Mr.  Knight  has  engraved,  in  his  edition  of  Shak- 
apeai6i  sereral  excellent  examples.  They  were  sometimes  richly  de- 
corated and  jewelled.  Their  general  form  may  he  seen  fig.  11 G, 
p.  399. 

HAJN'SELINES.  The  loose  hreeches  worn  during  the  fiflcenth 
century.  See  Chaucer's  Priest* s  Tale,  in  which  they  are  called 
"  cutte4  slops,  or  hatuelines"    See  Slop. 

HAS10:SS.    Armour. 


"  And  here  I  will  bo  foimdcn  as  a  knight. 
And  bringcn  hamies  right  enough  for  thee." 

Chaucer:  The  KwghVa  Tale. 

HARQUEBUS.    See  Arcubus. 

HATCHED.  Crossed  with  lines.  Dresses  were  sometimes  over- 
laid with  laces  of  gold  or  silyor  or  silk,  crossing  the  stuff  of  which 
they  were  made,  and  were  then  said  to  he  hatched,  "  Cloth  of  sil- 
ver katektd  on  satin  ground,"  is  mentioned  in  the  wardrobe  accounts 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  custom  is  noted  till  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

HAUBEBK.  A  coat  of  mail.  A  defence  of  plate.— 2b(/rf,  2^- 
wkUt.    For  its  derivation  see  p.  72. 

"  An  hauherk  brj'ght, 

That  richly  was  dyght, 
'    With  maylles  th^'kkc  and  small." 

Li  Beau  Dinconua. 

"  The  hauberk  was  y-ma<lp  full  well, 
That  therein  might  enter  no  steeL" 

Jtomau  tV Alexandre. 

HAUMUDETS.  A  purse.  A  corruption  of  the  French  word 
anlmoniere.  In  the  romance  of  Alexander,  the  hero  receives  "an 
haumudeys  "  full  of  gold. — ElHs*s  Bomances,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

HAUSSE-COL  (Fr.),    A  gorget  of  plate. 

HAUSTEMENT.  A  garment  fitting  close  to  the  hody,  worn  hy 
aoldiera  beneath  their  armour. 

HEAD-DBESS.    Under  this  general  term  the  various  head- 
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Fig.  305. 


dreasOT,  hats,  eto.,  vom  in  England  wilt  be  treated  of, 

this  mcani,  take  a  more  connected  form,  and  aare  a  imtttifeyi.d 

confusing  references. 

The  AQf;lo-S&xoit  head-cOTcringt  were  very  simple,  and  ia  tarn 
inetajicea  were  cvidentlj  copied  from  a  classic  source.  This  isitA- 
inglf  visible  in  the  head  htn » 
lecled  (fig.  206)  from  a  manntoipt 
of  the  eleventh  centmj,  piLMfwd 
in  the  Cottonian  IJbraiy,  pisAtd 
Claudius  B  i.  It  is  perfect^ 
.  Fhrjgiui  in  its  shape;  and,  ftr 
the  convenience  of  the  psnlld,  a 
head  of  Paris  in  the  Fh^giu  cap 
has  been  copied  (fig.  30S)  (nm 
Hope's  CostHtHe  cf  tke  Andetli. 
and  placed  beside  it-  On  p.  U I 
have  noticed  tltis  fact,  and  on  pU 
given  specimens  of  hats  and  helmets  which  illnstrKte  very  fulljtlM 
varieties  of  head-covering  then  in  use.  The  difference  of  fonn  be- 
tween the  helmet  and  the  hat  of  these  times  was  vety  slight,  and  it 
is  frequently  difficult  to  Jistinguish  them.  Strutt  considen  thcM- 
nicaJ  cap  to  have  been  a  specios  of  lielmet,  but  he  saj-s  of  ihstjwl 
deacribed  and  6gured ;  "  The  cap  most  commouly  irom  by  lb( 
Saxons  bcara  no  distant  resemblance  to  the  ancient  FhrjipaD  I»e- 
net.  With  the  lower  classes  of  people  it  has  the  apj>ear»art  of 
roughness  behind,  and  probably  was  composed  of  the  skin  ofww 
animal  dressed  with  the  hair  upon  the  hide,  and  the  sbagST  P*" 
turned  outward.  AVUen  the  man  of  quality  used  this  eareri^.i! 
was  usually  enriched  with  some  species  of  ornament." 

The  same  author  tells  us  that  "  the  AnKio-Saion  ladirt  "ft* 
much  less  capricious  with  respect  to  the  fashion  of  their  ginnfliU 
than  the  men."  Their  head-dress  was  of  remarkable  simiiiirily: 
it  consisted  of  a  long  veil  or  covcrcliief.  which  enveloped  tbe  hesl 
entirely,  reposing  on  tjie  shoulders  in  ample  foU* 
and  it  was  sometimes  large  enough  to  reach  Ji»d 
to  the  waist  like  a  manllc;  but  such  vcrj-  ca|* 
B  head- coverings,  partaking  of  the  chaniLiif  nf 
hood  and  cloak  in  one,  were  genemlly,  if  not  Mfl"- 
sively.  worn  upon  a  journey,  as  a  protection  aj^nft 
cold  and  ncather,  see  p.  43.  The  general  forts  «( 
this  article  of  dress  may  be  acen  in  fig.  2W,  copirf 
from  .£lfric's  Peatateach  (Cotton  MS.  Claudius  B  1) ;  and  it  ibo** 
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ihe  gold  circlet,  or  headband,  worn  by  ladies  of  the  higlier  claas,  the 
only  ornament  yisible  on  their  otherwise  simply  decorated  heads. 
Saeh  was  the  plain  form  of  an  article  of  attire  considered  by  Strutt 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  dress  appropriated  to  Anglo-Saxon 
ladies,  and  such  they  continued  to  wear  until  the  termination  of  the 
Saxon  dominion  in  this  country.  The  fashion  continued  with  the 
Danish  women,  who  remarkably  resembled  the  Saxon  ones  in  the 
simplicity  and  shape  of  their  attire.  Queen  Alfgyve,  the  wife  of 
Canute,  is  depicted  in  the  manuscript  register  of  Hyde  Abbey  in  a 
dress  and  with  a  hood  or  coverchief  exactly  of  the  form  last  de- 
scribed.   See  the  engraving  copied  from  it  on  p.  52. 

The  Norman  ladies  wore  a  head-covering  also  similar ;  so  that  the 
caprices  of  fashion  seem  to  have  been  then  far  less  charming  to  that 
sex  than  they  have  since  become.  Two 
specimens  are  here  given  of  their  cover- 
chief,  which  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  taste  of  the  fair  wearers  allowed 
it  to  be  disposed.  Fig.  209  is  worn  in 
a  very  simple  manner,  crossing  the 
forehead,  and  falling  on  the  shoulders 
at  each  side.  In  the  other  instance, 
fig.  208,  it  is  wound  round  the  head  in 
a  more  fanciful  style,  and  one  end  is  left  loose,  and  permitted  to 
fall  in  a  graceful  fold  from  one  side  of  the  head,  showing  not  un fre- 
quently considerable  taste  and  simple  elegance  in  its  disposal.  Both 
the  figures  here  given  are  copied  from  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Nero  C 
4,  executed  in  the  eleventh  century :  the  first  figure  in  the  original 
is  meant  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  who,  as  usual,  is  dressed  in  the  full 
costume  of  a  lady  of  the  era  when  the  manuscript  was  executed. 

Of  the  hats  and  caps  worn  by  men  at  this  time  examples  are 
given  on  p.  68.  The  Phrygian-shaped  cap  still  remained  in  use,  but 
around  flat-brimmed  hat  also  made  its  appearance,  as 
well  as  a  low  and  a  pointed  cap,  of  all  which  engrav- 
ings may  there  be  seen.  An  additional  example  is 
given  (fig.  210)  from  the  very  curious  manuscript  ot 
Florence  of  Worcester,  in  which  is  depicted  the  re- 
markable visions  of  King  Henry  I.,  one  of  which  is 
engraved  on  p.  65.  This  hat  or  cap  appears  to  be 
Teticolated,  as  if  woven  with  cloth  of  various  colours 
in  stripes,  crossed  at  right  angles,  having  a  band  enriched  with  studs 
round  the  forehead. 

''Hooda  are  a  most  ancient  covering  for  the  head,"  says  Mr. 
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Fig.  208.  Fig.  209. 


Fig.  210. 
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„.,  .It.  uj  vc  uncoinlbrtable.     The 
dcrn  invention ;  the  Greek  pi/asus 
of  itn  antiquity  i  but  no  proof  or  pict 
the  ancicnti,  or  the  people  who  lived 
ne  to  call  "  the  dark  ages,"  ever  diafi 
aa  we  in  our  superior  wiadom  do  u 
closely  and  warmly,  was  not  liable 
breeze,  took  no  UDoatural  shape ;  ai 
ahield  for  the  eyes  from  dust  and  het 
sun.    A  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  cei 
library  at  Cambridge, — A  Seiliariun 
Dishes  us  with  the 
graved  {figs.  211, 
to  eacb  other,  the  < 
intal  lines  i 
tasus  wBH  quite  sim 

K,.!ll.  !U.  P'f™'"-  of  Iki 
so  long  a  penod  sa; 
heads  it  covered,  who  did  not  allow  a  I 
fere  with  what  should  ever  be  an  artic 
comfort.  Thia  kind  of  hat  continued 
ward  I.,  if  not  later.  On  p.  03  a  spei 
with  other  head-coverings  of  the  perio 
the  antique  petaaus  in  being  secured 
lowing  it  to  be  thrown  on  the  back  w 
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Fig.  214. 


throngh  a  ring,  wliich  aQowe  it  to  be  elevated  or  lowered  at  plea- 
Btire.  The  original  was  pictured,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
on  the  walls  of  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Westminster,  and  has 
been  published  in  the  Vetusta  Manumenta  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

Hoods  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  abiding  head-dress  of  the 
majority,  high  and  low,  and  their  sliape  and  form  so  convenient  that 
hats  were  considered  as  superfluities,  and  generally,  at  this  time, 
worn  as  an  extra  article  of  clothing  for  the  head  in  bad  weather,  or 
on  occasion  of  travellin2^.  The  hood  of  this  period  is  so  commonly 
depicted  that  no  doubt  of  its  form  or  appearance  need  exist.  Two 
examples  are  here  selected  from  an  illuminated  missal 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  form  of  the  hood, 
when  it  was  placed  upon  the  head,  may  be  seen  in  fig. 
214,  with  the  hanging  tippet  behind.  It  fitted  the  head 
very  closely,  the  aperture  for  the  face  encircling  the 
chin  and  forehead  in  a  very  snug  way.  The  shape  pre- 
sented by  the  same  kind  of  hood  when  off  the  head  may  be  seen  in 
fig.  215,  a  boy  who,  in  the  original,  is  represented  chasing  a  butter- 
fiji — which  the  artist,  in  his  ignorance  of  relative  proportion,  has 
made  as  big  as  a  crow, — and  endeavouring  to  strike 
it  down  with  the  hood,  snatched  from  his  head  in 
the  excitement  of  the  chase.  He  holds  it  by  the  pen- 
dant that  was  allowed  to  hang  behind ;  the  aper- 
ture for  the  face  is  seen  on  the  side  farthest  from 
him,  so  that  the  back  of  the  hood  and  the  back  of 
his  head  meet,  the  portion  that  surrounds  the  neck 
being  at  bottom.  A  hood  very  similar  hangs  on  the  left  shoulder  of 
a  figure  copied  from  the  Luttrel  Fsalier  in  p.  96.  In  the  old  ro- 
mance of  King  Alexander,  printed  in  Weber's  collection,  the  mode 
of  cutting  the  hair,  and  throwing  the  hood  upon  the  shoulders,  is 
illustrated  by  the  passage  printed  p.  104,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  worn  by  the  lower  classes  on  p.  lOG. 

The  hats  worn  by  noblemen  were  sometimes  very  elegantly  deco- 
rated, but  the  shapes  were  nearly  as  ugly  as  the  more  modem  ones. 
They  were  tall,  and  rounded  on  the  crown,  turned  up  over  the  fore- 
head, the  brims  and  body  being  generally  of  a  different  colour. 
Three  specimens  of  these  showy  hats  have  been  selected  from  the 
Tery  carious  illuminated  romance  of  King  Meliadus,  executed  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  among  the  Additional  Manuscripts  in  the 
BriUah  Musetun,  No.  12,228.    The  colours  and  decorations  of  these 


Fig.  215. 


11  tlu-  fc 
Imt.  til 
1  oi-iiimi 
it.il   tn 


striking;  in  Uie  original  than  our  woodcut  cui  gira  a 
notionof.  Theyarewhite.tnned 
np  in  one  inaUnce  with  blue, 
anotlier  green,  another  red,  tlie 
iadented  or  vavy  edges  of  eaeli 
brim  preBerriog  the  original  co- 
lour, white.  Feather*  ware  high 
above  each  head,  of  so  large  a 
Mze  that,  in  the  original  deliue- 
ation,  they  are  evidently  diapro- 
portionate ;  bnt  that  onlj"  goe« 
to  prove  how  very  obtmsive  thew 
decorations  had  become,  so  that 
y\..^  ■■\ii-"\s  *'"^  ""^   "''Rlit  l"*   ""d  to  be 

appended  to  hia  feather,  rather 
nlb^T  iilUxcd  to  the  man.  To  seeure  these  decorations  to 
13  nrt  iif  the  f;oldsmith  and  jeweller  was  called  into  play, 
I'lit.il  pipes  or  SDctcts,  if  thej  may  bo  so  termed,  were  in- 
ri>ii'i\i'  these  fealherg.  Very  beautiful  and  curious  ex- 
llio?!'  ivitielos  arc  seen  upon  the  hats  of  each  of  these  fi- 
Mi  Hiiflim.  In  one  instance  a  gold  band  fastens  it  firmly 
c'l'iitrc  of  the  bat.  The  way  in  which  the  hair  was 
lid  \n.irn  at  this  period  is  also  well  illustrated  by  these 
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ihe  uniyonality  of  the  faihion  rendered  it  common  enouf^h  to  be 
bearable  in  their  eyes.  For  a  century  it  had  struggled  to  this  height 
of  favour  through  good  report  and  bad.  Jehan  de  Meun,  a  French 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  completed  the  famous  JBo- 
manee  of  the  Rose,  speaks  very  distinctly  of  women's  horns.  Both 
himself  and  William  de  Lorris,  the  other  author  of  this  severe  attack 
on  the  ladies,  were  very  cognizant  of  fashionable  follies.  Jehan  de- 
scribes the  gorget  or  neckcloth  worn  in  his  time  by  the  ladies  as 
being  twisted  several  times  round  the  neck  and  pinned  up  to  the 
horns  above.  After  observing  that  these  horns  appear  to  be  de- 
signed to  wound  the  men,  ho  adds,  "  I  know  not  whether  they  call 
gibbets  or  corbels  that  which  sustain  their  horns,  which  they  con- 
sider so  fine,  but  I  venture  to  say  tlmt  St.  Elizabeth  is  not  in  paru- 
diso  for  having  such  baubles.  Moreover,  they  make  a  great  encum- 
brance ;  for  between  the  gorget  and  the  temple  and 
horns  may  pass  a  rat,  or  the  largest  weasel  on  this 
side  Arras." 

The  head  engraved,  ^g.  219,  from  an  effigy  of  a 
lady  of  the  Eyther  family,  in  llyther  church, 
Yorkshire,  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  fashion ; 
great  pads  of  false  hair  appear  on  each  side  of  her 
head;  the  gorget  is  pinned  up  to  it,  and  it  "is 
hooped,  with  a  band,*'  as  described  by  the  satirists 
of  the  era. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  a  curious  paper  on  the  horn-shaped  head- 
dress of  the  ladies  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  printed  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Archeological  Journal^  quotes  the  passage  just  given, 
remarking  that  Strutt  has  been  blamed  for  attributing,  on  this  single 
authority,  the  horned  head-dress  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.;  but  he  considers  the  passage  sufficiently  explicit;  and 
he  quotes  various  others  from  poems,  the  dates  of  which  are  not  at 
all  doubtful.  Thus,  a  satire  "of  Horns,"  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  No.  7218,  written  within  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  tells  us  that  the  bishop  had  preached  a  sermon 
against  the  extravagant  fashions,  blaming  ])articu]arly  the  bareness 
of  ladies*  necks  and  their  horns.  He  had  directed  people,  on  the 
approach  of  women  thus  dressed,  to  cry,  **  Ilurte,  belin !"  and  **  Be- 
ware of  the  ram !"  promising  ten  days*  pardon  to  all  who  should  thus 
cry  out  against  them.  **  By  the  faith  1  owe  St.  Mathurin !"  ex- 
claims the  satirist,  "they  make  themselves  horned  with  platted 
hemp  or  linen,  and  so  counterfeit  dumb  beasts ;  they  carry  great 
masses  of  other  people*s  hair  on  their  heads ;" — by  which  it  appears 


Fig.  219. 
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and  France.     M,  WJ*r."T''  '"*'' 
Pulitir^i  ^    ^^^;-  "nfilit  also  qu, 

ladj.  Cur  aad  kyelj.,  „,■«  ijji 
m  which  the  aathor  saja,— 

"  ForemoBt  in  bower  >»»  i 
To  honour  Wie,/:^~„^^ 

Although  for  .„ch.l„^™^ 

Tha  writer  goei 
the  Wearers,  de< 
tlresse*. 
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to  fig.  221,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fiflcenth  century,  in  all  of  which 
he  will  see  the  double-homed  head-dress  in  full  perfec- 
tion. The  one  on  our  previous  page  is  like  the  steeple- 
cap  still  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  Normandy.  Tlie 
long  veil  affixed  to  its  summit,  of  thin  material,  hangs 
to  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  figure.  The  amplitude 
of  the  whole  dress  is  remarkable ;  the  gown  lies  in  folds 
about  the  feet,  and  was  constantly  tucked  under  tlie 
arm  to  permit  the  wearer  to  walk,  dragging  its  length 
behind  in  the  dirt,  a  **  foul  waste  of  cloth  and  exccs- 
■ive,"  as  sober  moralists  of  the  day  observed,  who  were 
very  far  from  backward  in  condemning  these  extravagancies. 

The  hats  worn  by  gentlemen  during  the  fourteenth  century  were 
Tcry  various  in  form.  In  Strutt*s  work  on  English  Costume  an  en- 
tire quarto  plate  (pi.  87)  is  devoted  to  the  many  varieties,  of  which 
twelve  are  there  given,  and  from  which  four  arc  here  selected  (figs. 
222-5).  They  are  of  very  odd  construction,  and  are  clipped  and 
jagged  at  the  edges  till  they  look 
like  heaps  of  rags,  and  they  fall 
about  the  head  in  a  most  confused 
manner.  They  appear  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  close-fitting  skull-cap 
encircled  round  the  forehead  by  a 
roll  of  cloth,  flat  like  a  band,  or 
rolled  in  a  swathe ;  while  above  it 
a  broad  piece  of  cloth  was  sewed 
all  round,  frequently  cut  at  the 
edges  in  fantastic  shapes,  which 
being  gathered  in  folds  at  the  bot- 
tom, was  allowed  to  fall  over  the 
head  in  all  directions,  or  else  was  laid  to  one  side.  Such  a  hood  was 
worn  by  the  ancient  Knights  of  the  Garter ;  and  an  engraving  of  it 
may  be  seen  on  p.  161,  which  will  make  its  form  at  once  under- 
stood by  the  reader.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  Italian  origin, 
as  they  are  continually  seen  in  their  sculptures  and  painting,  and 
always  of  this  peculiar  construction,  which  would  puzzle  the  eye  of 
one  unaccustomed  to  any  clearer  delineation  than  that  afforded  by 
the  miniatures  of  illuminated  books. 

The  hats  of  the  fifteenth  century  eventually  drove  the  old  hood 
oat  of  the  field ;  but  it  occasionally  appears  in  the  way  of  an  extra 
covering  for  travellers  under  the  hat,  as  it  is  represented  ^fi^.  226, 
from  the  romance  of  Comte  d'Artois,  already  referred  to.  It  was 
made  of  felt,  but  something  like  hair  is  occasionally  seen  upon  them. 


Figa.  222-5. 
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med  in  a  leries  of  anudl  toTu  all  the  wajr  np.  Of  thii  fashion  another 
example  ia  given  (fig.  230),  the  last  Bcltiction  from  the  Bame  curious 
series  of  iUuminationti.  The  band 
here  is  tstj  distiactly  seen,  of  pvat 
breadth ;  ibe  crown  of  the  hat  ia  high 
Mid  rounded,  something  hkc  thoi 
worn  by  ibe  curions  figures  alroadj 
given  npon  p.  486,  from  Meliadui.  It 
is  combined  with  a  very  singnlar  one 
(fig.  231),  copied  from  the  If  oyal  MS., 
16  E  4,  a  splecdidly  illuminated  Cki-o- 
niele  qf  England,  and  referred  to 
p.  163.  "An  high  small  banet  for  i 
ingof  the  CTOwne,"ia  mentioned  in  the  Zoth  Cueenlrg  Mi/ttcry.  Tliis 
■tyle  of  hat  became  very  prevalent ;  and  it  was  seen  upon  the  heads 
of  old  countrywomen  during  the  lost  century,  being  still  considered 
as  their  stock-property  on  the  stage  even  in  tlio  preBent  day.  Tliia 
hat  in  the  original  is  a  very  gay  thing ;  it  is  yellow  througliout,  hav- 
ing bine  bands  running  round  the  crown.  It  is  very  few  complex- 
i<»is  that  such  a  head-covering  would  suit.  It  is  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV. 

From  the  same  manuscript  we  copy  two 
full-length  figures,  which  are  valuable  as 
general  illnstrations  of  the  peeuliar  drcRS 
of  this  reign.  They  wear  doublets  which 
are  pleated  down  the  hack  with  great  for- 
mality, and  have  stiff  upright  collars,  tight 
hose  cover  the  legs,  the  clogs  and  toes  of 
the  shoe  being  aa  inordinately  long  as  their 
doublets  are  ridiculously  short.  But  the 
hata  are  what  we  are  now  mnst  interested 
in,  and  tlkcse  figures  display  a  peculiarity 
worthy  of  notice.  Tlicir  hats  arc  of  velvet, 
in  one  instance  green,  in  the  otjier  black, 
with  bands  of  narrow  gold  tlircads  cross- 
ing them.  To  each  is  appended  a  long  p;„  agij_ 
black  band  of  cloth  or  eIIIe,  which,  passing 

round  the  neck,  hangs  over  the  back,  ceding  in  a  bunch  of  bows, 
taaaeU,  or  fringe.  They  am  the  last  vestiges  of  "  the  liripipcs  or 
tippets,  which  pass  round  the  neck  and  hang  down  before,  reaching 
to  the  feet,  all  jagged,"  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  this  century  quoted 
by  Stmtt,  and  which  arc  frequently  seen  upon  brasses  and  monu- 
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Fig.  236. 


Fig.  236 


mit,  and  projectB  over  her  face. 
This  high  head-dress  was  some- 
times  nicknamed  a  chimney  by  the 
satirists  of  the  era.  Pierre  des 
Ghro8,in  Le  Jardin  des  NobUs, com- 
plains  that "  the  younger  and  more 
beautiful  the  ladies  were,  the  high- 
er were  the  chimneys  which  they 
carried."  The  other  lady,  fig.  235, 
has  a  hat  (if  such  a  name  may  be 
applied  to  it)  widening  from  its  base,  and  made  of  cloth-of-gold, 
richly  set  with  stones^  Such  jewelled  head-dresses  are  often  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  noble  ladies,  and  are  frequently  ornamented  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  set  with  precious  stones  of  various 
tints. 

Plainer  folk  wore  plainer  head-dresses.  The  incised  slab  to  the 
memory  of  "  John  Boleston,  Esquycr,  somctyme  Lord  of  Swarston, 
and  Sicili  hys  wyff,"  in  Swarkstone  Church,  Derbyshire,  who  died 
1482,  gives  us  the  head-dress  of  the  said  Sicily,  as 
represented  fig.  237.  It  is  a  simple  cap,  radiating 
in  gores  over  the  head,  having  a  knob  in  its  centre, 
and  a  close  falling  veil  of  cloth  affixed  round  the 
back«  Nothing  can  well  be  plainer,  and  it  seems 
to  be  constructed  as  much  for  comfort  as  for  show. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  with  greater  force  to 
the  example  beneath  it  C^g,  238),  which  most  cer- 
tainly cannot  bo  recommended  for  its  beauty.  It 
is  a  stunted  cone,  with  a  black  veil  closely  fitting 
about  the  neck,  and  very  sparingly  ornamented, 
and  is  worn  by  '*  Mary,  wife  of  John  Bolestone,^ 
who  died  1486,"  and  is  copied  from  the  incised 
slab  to  her  memory  in  Bollcston  Church,  Staf- 
fordshire. They  may  both  have  been  plain  coun- 
try ladies,  far  removed  from  London,  and  little 
troubled  with  its  fashionable  freaks. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  came  a  squareness  and  stifi'- 
ness  of  head-coverings  for  male  and  female.  This  gradually  gained 
ground  until  it  presented  an  angular  figure,  and  is  generally  termed 
**  diamond-shaped  **  by  writers  on  dress.  It  may  be  understood  by 
the  cut  given  fig.  239,  copied  from  an  effigy  of  a  lady  of  the  Arden 
family,  in  Aston  Church,  Warwickshire,  as  engraved  in  Hollis's 
Colleotion  of  Monumental  Effigies,    It  is  of  unwieldy  proportion, 


Fig.  237. 


Fig.  238. 
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bat  the  inuneiue  plume  of  coloured  feathers  wu  abandoned  for  a 
■mall  single  one.  The  contrast  is  well  shown  in  the  illuBtrationa  to 
the  Historical  portion  of  the  present  rolume,  engraTcd  on  pp.  183, 
184,  and  190,  moro  particularly  by  comparing  the  figure  in  the  cut 
lait  referred  to  with  the  full-length  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  upon  the 
following  page.  There  n'as  great  variety  both  in  colour  and  mate- 
ritl  in  the  hats  and  caps  worn  by  gentlemoa  at  this  time.  In  t}io 
.wardrobe  account  of  Henry  Tin.  (Ardaoloifia,  vol.  is.)  we  find 
menUoned,  "A  hattc  of  grene  velvettc,  embrowderod  with  grene 
■ilke  lace,  and  lyned  with  grene  sarcenett«."  And  again,  "  It«in, 
for  making  of  three  cappes  of  relvettc,  the  one  jalowc,  the  other 
onsge  coloore,  and  the  thirde  greenc."  And  in  the  priTy-purse 
expense!  of  the  same  monarch  we  have,  "  Item,  paicd  for  a  hatte 
■nd  a  plome  for  the  king  in  fioleyn,  lof.  Item,  the  same  day,  piud 
for  gamasahiDg  of  two  bonnetts,  and  for  the  said  hatte,  23*.  id." — 
an  exceedingly  high  price,  when  the  value  of  money  at  that  time  is 
considered. 

The  ladies  during  this  reign  gradually  abandoned  the  diamond 
head-dress,  with  its  long  lappets  at  the  side,  for  a  more  varied  and 
lest  frigid-looking  style 
of  dress — yet  enough 
of  the  angularity  of 
the  original  remained 
to  render  its  parentage 
readily  discemihle.  I 
must  refer  to  p.  193 
for  specimens  of  hoth 
these  head-dresses,  to 
which  are  now  added 
a  few  more,  selected 
from  tapestry  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  Till. 
Fig.  243  is  that  of  an 
elderiy  woman;  and 
the  close  cap,  and  worm 
band  surrounding  it,  with  loose  lappets  covering  the  ears,  bears 
aome  affinity  to  that  of  Catherine  of  Ar^on,  aa  given  on  p.  193. 
^e  second  lady  (Gg.  244),  much  more  juvenile,  wears  a  heap  of 
finery,  combining  cap,  covercliief,  and  hood,  which  was  at  this  time 
&e  extreme  of  fashion.  It  is  edged  with  lace,  and  ornamented 
with  jewellery,  and  is  altogether  original  in  its  look  of  utter  un- 
a  mere  heap  of  finery.    Fig,  245  has  a  hood  easier  of 


Fig..  ai1-47. 
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iilirclicnsinii,  but  no  wliit  better  in  point  of  degaocc  tliaa  her 
ilci-i-:>sor'!i,  II  I'ltn  the  head  cloBcly,  li&viiif{  pendeut  jewela  roond 
liotliiiii  iiiiil  (Tosfiiiig  tlic  brow.  Kg.  216  is  a  combination  of 
i'i-<'lii<'f  iiiiJ  iiiL-1mn,  nhii'k  rcrniindB  one  forcibly  of  the  head* 
'.-.s  r:isliii<iiji!>l<'  liiiriug  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Henry,  and  of  which 
iiii]ilis  li:ni>  bii'ii  ipvi'a  p.  147,  and  it  may  have  BurriTed  from 
w  tiriLv;!.  The  liist  of  the  group  eihibita  the  combiuatioa  of  the 
i.l-rirc-^sof  fi),'.  -i.I.twith  thelappeted  hood  of  245.  Itn-aa&Tei; 
iiiiinii  t'i)i'in  of  hoad-drcfis  among  the  ladies  of  the  upper  rlua, 
1  Iht'  I'lotli  liood  ia  liero  decorated  with  rows  of  pendent  orna- 

Taffl  iviTf  Hi'ni  low  in  the  erown  and  narrow  in  the  brim  until 
rrisfii  of  I'Uizahfth.  Throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry  Till., 
Hiird  VX..  iiiid  Mary,  tlie  general  wear  among  ordinary  clasMi 
•  till'  l><>iiii<'l  or  llut-cap.  Fig.  218  is  enlarged  from  the  full-length 
ivoodeut  of  Jolin  Hcywood,  engraved  p.  2U3,  who 
lived  iilicn  that  "  merciful  maiden,"  aa  he  terms 
luT,  aut  upon  the  English  throne,  who  is  now  more 
fjencnilly  known  as  "  the  hloody  Queen  Maiy." 
lie  wears  a  elose  coif,  which  ties  beneath  the  chm, 
the  original  form  of  the  judges'  coif,  which  now 
is  a  mere  black  patch  of  silk  placed  in  the  centre 
uf  tlie  wig ;  a  very  flat  cap  Burmounts  this,  the 
'iginal  of  the  "  muJ£n-cap,"  nhicU  has  not  yet 
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on  sabbath-days  and  holydays,  wear  caps  of  wool,  manufactured  in 
Enf^land.  This  was  one  of  the  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  trade, 
which  so  much  occupied  the  legislatorial  \\isdom  of  our  ancestors, 
and  which  the  people,  as  constantly  as  they  were  enacted,  evaded 
or  openly  violated.  This  very  law  was  repealed  in  1597.  Those  to 
whom  the  law  applied,  and  wlio  wore  the  statute-caps,  were  citizens, 
and  artificers,  and  labourers  ;*  and  thus  as  the  nobility  continued 
to  wear  their  bonnets  and  feathers,  the  allusion  of  Eosalino,  in 
Shakspeare's  Loves  Labour's  Lost,  when  speaking  of  the  courtiers, 
"Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps,"  becomes  very 
pointed  and  sarcastic.  The  cap  worn  by  Hey  wood,  it  will  bo  seen, 
is  exceedingly  flat ;  but  still  it  covers  the  head.  The  cap  of  the 
modem  blue-coated  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital,  which  has  descended 
to  our  times,  in  form  the  same  as  ever,  has  been  so  "  cropped  of  its 
fair  proportions  "  tliat  none  of  the  owners  of  such  articles  in  the 
school  ever  dream  of  using  them  as  a  protection  for  the  head.  The 
strictness  with  which  the  wearing  of  this  article  was  enjoined  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  has  been  noticed  on  p.  198.  In  Dekker's  Honest 
Whore,  1630,  they  are  highly  lauded  in  a  speech  which  ends  thus : — 

"  It'B  ligbi  for  summer,  and  in  cold  it  sits 
Closo  to  the  skull,  a  warm  house  for  the  wits : 
It  shows  tho  whole  face  holdly,  'tis  not  made 
As  if  a  man  to  look  on't  were  afraid : 
Hot  like  a  draper's  shop  with  broad  dark  shed 
For  he's  do  citizen  that  hides  his  head. 
Flat-caps  ab  proper  are  to  city  gowns. 
As  to  anfiour  helmets,  or  to  kings  their  crowns." 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  many  and  various  were  the  forms 
of  fashionable  hats  as  worn  by  the  upper  classes,  and  they  wore 
generally  of  velvet.  Tho  two  examples  of  hats  here  given  may  bo 
received  as  fair  specimens  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  form  of  that 
article  when  worn  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.  They  are  copied  from 
a  print  published  at  the  latter  end  of  her  reign.  The  crown  of  tho 
lady's  hat,  fig.  249,  is  shaped  and  gored  like  a  balloon,  the  brim  is 
wide  and  is  depressed  in  the  centre,  forming  the  elegant  curve  which 
has  become  celebrated  in  the  cap  popularly  appropriated  to  Mary 
Queon  of  Scots.    The  gentleman's  hat,  fig.  250,  is  not  elegant ;  the 

*  The  people  of  common  sort  wore  their  hats  of  felt.  Thrum'd  caps  are 
lIumtionf^d  in  Kind  HearVs  Dreamy  1602.  The  countryman  in  Thynne's  PrUe 
and  Lowliness,  is  thus  described : — 

"  A  strawen  hat  ho  had  upon  his  head 
The  which  his  chin  was  fastened  underneath". 

2   K 


•<n(  rroivii  and  broad  brim  liiiH  neitbcT  beauty  norfjood 
iKiinu'iKi  it;  it  was  Itiinvi-n  ns  "the  copolain  baC'  sod 
according  to  Fpacliam  «-u  that  k^- 
nernlly  «om  by  the  liusbimd  of  ou* 
Mary,  ho  saye  : — "  King  Philip  in 
England  wore  ponuuonly  ft  sampiriiat 
high  velvet  cap,  and  a  wlut<i  feather." 
Stubbes  baa  cpaBnred  these  articles, 
^eo  p.  215,  This  is  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  till)  beaver  bat.  Thpj  were, 
however,  worn  only  by  tLe  nobili^ 
tlLc  lime  of  James  I.,  when  their  ahapo  had  little  ele- 
t\  them.  Some  of  the  earliest  portraits  of  that 
suvtTi'i^'ii  JinpUiy  liim  in  hats  of  fearful  ugliness.  In  a  satiric  ballad 
im  the  liiii-lilri  of  £10  per  aniium  mode  by  James  I.,  the  country- 
men are  jiyliiiyly  told  to 

■■  t'lipT  Njir  for  ever  jouf  twa-ihillin^  bonncla, 
<VjMT  y-HiT  cojcombs  with  thnxj-pound  bpiivers." 

Die  iliiiidioa  of  the  time  of  Stubbes  freqaentlj  wore  featlicra  in 
tlieni ;  indeed,  be  declares  that  tbey  "  are  content  with  no  kind  of 
hat  witboute  a  great  bunche  of  feathera  of  divers  and  sundrie  co- 
lours, pcnking  on  top  of  their  heades,  not  unlike  (I  dare  not  saie) 
('(ii'lLi'scLimbi's,  but  H3  Btemes  of  pride  and  ensignes  of  vamtio  ;  and 
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Dnke  of  Buckingham.  In  a  letter  written  to  Prince  Cbarles,  in 
1623,  the  king  lays: — "I  send  you  fur  your  scaring,  the  three 
bretheren  that  yc  knon'e  full  ncll,  but  newlio  sctto,  and  the  mir- 
roore  of  France,  the  fellow  of  the  Portugal!  dyamant,  whtcho  I  wolde 
wiahe  you  to  weare  alone  in  your  hat,  with  a  little  blackc  feather." 
Crispin  de  Fasse's  portrait  of  Ihig  mo- 
narch exhibit*  him  wearing  a  jewel  of 
tliia  kind  of  very  costly  and  elaborate 
ehoTBcter.  It  is  copied  in  our  cat,  fig. 
251.  Single  pearls  were  also  frequently 
hang  at  the  aides  when  the  brims  were 
tamed  up ;  or  groups  of  stones  set  in 
jtold,  like  a  modem  brooch,  were  placed 


Fig.  api. 


in  the  centre  of  the  bat,  or  else  confined  to  the  stems  of  its  group 
of  feathers. 

la  the  comedy  of  Patient  Gristell,  1603,  one  of  the  characters 
■ays : — "  Sir  Owen  and  myself  encountoring,  I  veiled  my  upper- 
garment ;  and  enriching  my  head  again  with  n  finer  velvet  cap,  which 
I  then  wore,  with  a  band  to  it  of  orient  pearl  and  gold,  and  a  foolish 
■prig  of  some  nine  or  ten  pound  price  or  so,  wo  grew  to  an  impar- 
lance." Peacham,  af^r  speaking  of  hats  as  above  given,  says;  — 
"  Ko  less  variety  hath  been  in  hatbands,  the  ciprcss  being  now  quite 
out  of  use,  save  among  some  of  the  graver  sort."'  When  the  elder 
Pillatine,  in  Davenant's  comedy  of  the  Witt,  l<t3G,  is  undressed, 
his  younger  brother,  determined  to  rob  him,  exclaims, 

**  Wbere  arc  hii  bTcochcB  ?  apeak ;  hU  AatbttAd  too ; 

"TiM  of  gnnd  price — tlio  atonea  are  roainl,  and 

Of  the  white  rock. ' 
Wearing  flowers  in  the  hatband  is  noticed  as  early  as  1611,  in  a 
"  Wooing  Song  of  the  Yeomen  of  !Kent,"  printed  in  Mclitmata, 
Mtmeall  Fancier,  etc. 


Fig.  263.  253.  254. 

of  headnxiteritig  adopted  by  both  sexes 

•  Tit  Trta*  sf  our  Ti^Mt,  1638 


The  group  of  heads  here 
engraved  are  copied  from 
figures  of  the  English  of 
various  grades,  to  be  seen 
in  the  margin  of  Speed's 
Mapi,  and  show  the  style 
in  the  reigns  of  Jamee  and 


«»         bchowlltithega 
.   =^         varied  from  the  age 

Fig.  BS5.  S»'*'  *^"""K  ^^^ 

mftrfcable  for  the  bi 

Bugar-loftf  eminence  of  the  crown 


Fig.  266. 


works  extremely  mean  and  penurioi 

"  I  Bin  churchwftrdoD,  md  s 
To  build  our  etwple  up ;  n 
I'll  get  ■  kiffh-erimn'd  Mat, 
To  make  a  peal  to  scTFe  sa 

Fig.  2S7  wearing  a  hat  who»e  brii 
have  copied  from  Hollar's  full-lenptl 
Earle  of  Essex,  his  Eic^ellenc;  Lot 
sports  a  feather,  a  piece  of  ramty  i 
the  day.   It  is  cwrious,  howevpr.  +« 
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In  Dnrfey's  odd  collection  of  songs,  quaintly  entitled  JVtt  and 
Mirth,  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  there  is  a  curious  ballad  on 
caps,  which  has  for  a  burden— 

"Any  cap,  whate'cr  it  be, 
Is  still  the  sign  of  aoino  degree ;" 

and  the  writer  proceeds  to  characterize — 

"The  Monmouth  cap,  the  sailors'  thrumb, 
And  that  wherein  the  tradesmen  come ; 
Tho  physick  cap,  the  cap  divine. 
And  that  which  crowns  tho  Muses  nine ; 
The  caps  that  fools  do  countenance. 
The  goodly  cap  of  maintenance ; 
Tho  sickly  cap,  both  plain  and  wrought ; 
The  fudling  cap,  however  bought; 
The  worsted,  fiirred,  the  velvet,  satin. 
For  which  so  many  pates  learn  Latin ; 
The  cruel  cap,  the  fustian  pate. 
The  perriwig — a  cap  of  late." 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  persons  to  whom  they  properly 
belong;  tho  Monmouth  cap  being  tiie  soldier's;  the  "cap  divine" 
being 

"  Square,  like  scholars  and  their  books : 
The  rest  are  round,  but  this  is  square, 
To  show  their  wits  more  stable  are." 

The  square  caps,  still  worn  at  our  Universities,  originated  about 
the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  and  were  generally  worn  by  grave  and 
studious  men.  The  head  of  Latimer,  engraved  on  p.  219,  shows  its 
original  form ;  but  in  its  descent  to  our  own  days,  the  warm  over- 
lapping sides  are  discarded,  and  a  plain,  close  skull-cap  takes  the 
place — the  broad  pointed  top  being  imitated  by  a  hard,  square,  flat 
piece  of  pasteboard  and  cloth,  destitute  of  meaning  and  utility  : 
preserving  the  form  of  antiquity,  deprived  of  its  spirit.  The  ballad 
goes  on  to  "  the  sick  man's  cap,  wrought  of  silk." 

'*  The  furred  and  quilted  cap  of  ago 
Can  make  a  mouldy  proverb  sage; 
Tlie  sattin  and  the  velvet  hive 
Into  a  bishopriek  may  thrive ;" 

and  it  concludes  with  a  sneer  at  periwig-wearers, 

"  Before  the  king  who  covered  are. 
And  only  to  themselves  arc  bare." 

Our  cut  exhibits  the  principal  caps  aUuded  to  iu  the  ballad. 


naniMi "  is  equally  fatniliar.  No.  26 
from  a  cut  dated  1641 ;  and  a  rud 
"  fallen  eick,  by  reason  of  thia  prea 
the  same  time,  exhibits  his  satanic  d 
No.  264,  "  the  furred  and  quilted  a 
emblematic  of  old-sge,  in  an  engravii 
Witb  the  restoration  of  Charles  I 
med  low-crowned  hat 
sity  of  feathers,  wbie 
obnoxiowi  in  the  satii 
the  followers  of  Heni^ 
of-gold, 

Of  foal  and  renther 

The  cut  on  p.  264  di 
worn;  bntforthesake 
clearly,  fig.  26S  has  be 
hand  of  Lonia  XIV., 
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Fig.  206. 


Tendon  of  beaver  hats  were  at  this  time  called  "  haberdashers 
of  hats ;''  they  were  expensive  articles  of  dress,  as  already  noted. 
Dugdale,  in  his  Diary  (under  April  13, 1661),  notes : — "  Payd  for  a 
bever  hatte,  £4.  10«;"  the  fashion  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Hollar's 
print  of  that  diBtinguished  antiquary.  Pepys  records  (under  June 
27  in  the  same  year): — "  This  day  Mr.  Holden  sent  me  a  bever, 
which  cost  me  £4.  5«." 

With  William  III.  the  hat  recovered  the  shape  of  that  worn  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  French  hat  (see  figs.  266  and  267).  The 
ladies  wore  a  flat  hat  of  a  gracefnl  kind, 
when  they  wore  one  at  all,  which  was 
not  constantly  done.  The  high  head- 
dress, termed  a  commode,  and  which 
is  depicted  on  p.  284,  prevented  the 
possibility  of  placing  anything  on  the 
piles  of  starched  and  wired  lace  which 
overtopped  the  foreheads  of  the  fair.  Elderly  women  of  the  lower 
ranks  still  wore  the  high-crowned  broad-brimmed  hat  of  the  Protec- 
torate ;  and  in  Mauron's  Cries  of  London ^  executed  in  this  reign, 
auch  hats  are  seen  upon  many  of  the  figures  both  mole  and  femtdo. 
The  hat  of  the  female,  fig.  268,  has  been  selected  from  this  series, 
and  is  worn  by  a  damsel  who  is  cry- 
ing "Fair  cherries,  at  sixpence  a 
pound !"  It  is  of  straw,  with  a  rib- 
bon tied  around  it  in  a  tasteful  and 
simple  manner;  the  hat  is  alto- 
gether a  light  and  graceful  thing, 
and  its  want  of  obtrusiveness  is  per- 
haps its  chief  recommendation.  Be- 
side this  lady  is  placed  the  furred 
cap  of  one  who  lives  by  requesting  you  to  "Buy  a  fine  singing 
bird !"  (fig.  269.)    His  cap  is  immortalized  by  being  of  the  same  cut 


Fig.  2m. 


2G9. 


Ghrynnc,  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  is  the  subjoined  liatter's 

bill,  which  shows  the  price  of  these  articles  at  that  time.    The  page  seems  to  have 

owned  the  castor. 

"  Soukl  to  Madam  Gwin,  April  ye  24, 1675. 


.€.  5. 
2  10 
1  10 


"  Imp.  for  6  French  hatts,  for  ye  footmen,  at  10».  a-piece  .    .    . 
It.  for  4  English  hatts,  for  ye  other  men,  at  7«.  &  M.  a-picce  . 

It.  for  a  block  castor,  for  ye  page 0  10 

It.  for  buttons  and  loopes  for  them 0    3 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


i/i  13    0. 


Fig.  270. 


worn ;  for  at  this  period  au  afiected  i 
vaa  coveted  by  the  ladies,  and  it  ran 
IB  a  paintinfc  of  Frederick  Prince 
copied  in  JeBBe'a  histoiy  of  this  perio' 
people  enga){ed  at  a  private  concert 
footm&n  and  maids  of  all  work  indu 
while  the  family  are  out.  The  hood  i 
envelope  for  the  head,  and  was  very  c 
veiling,  as  well  as  in  walking  the  pari 
husband  in  his  escape  from  the  To' 
principally  by  the  impossibility  of  de 
concealed  beneath  the  ample  hood. 
"NithidaleB"  from  this  eireumstant 
p.  209. 

The  Northampton  Mercury  of  De 
"  The  ladies  now  wear  the  lappets  i 
with  aces  of  spades,  hearts,  diamon 
quadrille  heads."  In  1742,  Laurence 
Ftukiom,  says  of  the  men; — 


Tba  simple  capa  and  bonnets  of  tlio  earlj  put  of  the  sacccodiug 
reign  were  pat  to  flight,  about  1768,  by  the  raonstroiu  heaps  of  tow. 


1  fashion,  and  which 
18  well  aa  in  tlie  article 
eatcd  to  cover  so  largo 


hair,  ribbonB,  and  lace,  which  then  c 
have  been  exhibited  in  our  cuts,  p.  312,  e 
on  H«iR-PBSsaiKa,  p.  475 ;  and  a  hatwu 
■a  erection.  Fig.  273  ia  copied  from 
Stewart's  Flocarotmot,  and  is  quite  as 
extraragant  as  the  head- dresses.  It  is 
tt  large  but  hght  compound  of  gauze, 
wire,  libboDS,  and  flowers,  sloping  over 
the  forehead,  and  sheltcriDfE  the  head 
entirely  by  its  immensity.  Some  other 
examples,  equally  curious,  are  given 
in  Stewart's  book,  which  is  the  most 
singular  mixture  of  moral  reflections 
on  life  and  religion,  actor*  and  acting, 
nature  and  art,  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived,  combined  with  the  moat 
careful  of  all  directions  to  the  young 
hair-dresser,  on  decorum  and  tho  im- 
mense responsibility  of  hia  profosaion. 
Only  imagine  a  tyro  being  told,  "  One 
thing  is  particularly  necessary,  that 
yoD  should  be  under  no  embarrassment,  but  bo  poaacsacd  o 
siderable  share  of  easy,  silent  determi- 
nation P"  It  must,  to  a  beginner,  hare 
bean  an  appalling  thing — the  amount 
of  silent  determination  required  to  ' 
form  the  "  amanng  structure  "  a  lady's 
head  generally  presented! 

Another  example  of  a  fashioDable 
oat-door  head-dresi  is  given  (Gg.  274) 
from  Stewart.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  tho  greater  portion  of  hair  upon 
B  lady's  head  at  this  period  was  false, 
and  »ur  learned  barber  ia  very  precise 
in  his  directions  how  to  place  it  as 
naturally  as  such  cxafcgcrated  taste 
would  allow.  He  dcclnrcR  ll)nt  "  tlio 
graces  swarm  among  the  ringlets  and 
onris  raised  from  the  crown  of  the 
head ;"  and  ho  carefully  notes  how  tlicy  should  be  pjuued  down  to 


Fig.  373. 


Fig.  371. 
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the  uii-ililon  Ijrni'ntli.  vrliich  formed  tlic  Bubstracture  of  these  wtrodet- 
fiil  (TL'i'lLoua.  TIk'  hal  is  alto  Becnred  by  enoimou*  pina;  and  "the 
Ifidy  bi'iuf;  now  entirely  complete,"  says  Stewart,  "we  miut  now 
«aii  lu'i'  coiiiiii^;  liorae  at  niglit,  in  order  to  give  her  maid  a  few di- 
ni'iioiis  jib.jut  luT  iiiRlitcap."  All  that  ia  directed  to  be  done  ia  to 
sci'iiri'  llio  curls  on  rollers,  und  straighten  the  hair  with  poTnatnin; 
"aPli'r  that,  tiikc  a  very  large  not  fillet,  which  moat  be  big  enough 
to  t'OViT  tlic  ht'ail  and  liair,  and  put  it  on,  and  drawing  the  atriDf;! 
to  n  proper  ti^ihttio^B  behind,  till  it  clones  all  round  the  face  and  neck 
like  a  piirite.  bring  the  strings  round  the  front  and  back  again  to 
the  iioek,  wliriT  tliey  must  be  tied;  this,  with  the  finest  lawn  hand- 
kiTcliief,  is  nii;ht -covering  sufficient  for  the  head."  And  thus  did 
the  Iieiul:"  of  WIT  grandinothera,  when  once  arranged,  "i-«y  fori 

Till'  leriiis  for  tliese  dresses  were  as  varied  as  their  fumis.  The 
Loiiihiii  Jtii;rii:ii>r  of  17t>H  (lives  ue  three  which  may  nerve  a*  apeci- 
uicns: — ''A-lii-C'/hi-le  is  to  raise  the  hair  about  a  foot  high,  and  tower- 
n  i.'e.  at  you  pcc  t.'ybele  represented  in  ancient  hutto't.  A-la-Gor- 
iliiiinc  ri'i]iiiroil  the  curls  to  be  looser,  more  movable,  and  to  serpent 
uith  all  ilie  motion.^  of  the  head.  A-la-J't'iiui  admitted  but  of  fcr 
c'liils,  lii'i:i\L.-^c  A'enua  was  supposed  to  be  risen  ont  of  the  sea,  and 
illy  not  to  have  her  hair  very  crisp."    Le  Gros,  a  Parisian 

A  -v  barber,  published  in  17'58-70  s 

J  J^.J   '^       plates  of  a  hundred  vnrieties  of  head-dres,', 
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from  a  print  issued  from  the  celebrated  depository  of  Carrington 
Bowles,  the  greatest  of  popular  '*  common-print "  publishers.  The 
lady  in  the  original  is  intended  to  represent  the  fair  Mary  Anne  Bo* 
binson,  the  first  love  of  the  Prince,  afterwards  Sang  George  IV. 
It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  a  really  lovely  woman  could  so  dis- 
figure herself;  yet  an  idea  of  the  absurdity  of  this  fashion  was  never 
entertained  by  anybody  at  that  period.  The  lady  is*  termed  the 
*'  Bird  of  Paradise  "  in  the  original  eDgraviug,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  meant  as  seriously  as  a  sermon. 

Hutton  of  Birmingham  has  versified  a  Methodist  preacher's  ser- 
mon against  these  monstrosities.    He  says : — 

'*  This  intrepid  champion,  elate  with  success, 
Made  these  bold  remarks  on  the  ladies*  head-dress: — 
*  The  pride  of  our  females  all  bounder  j  exceeds ; 
'Tis  now  quite  the  fashion  to  wear  double  heads. 
Approaching  tliis  town  to  disburse  heavenly  treasure, 
I  passed  by  a  head  that  would  fill  a  strike  measure; 
If  I'd  had  that  measure  but  close  to  my  side, 
I  then  should  have  had  the  experiment  tried. 
By  sins  a  man's  said  to  bo  cover'd  all  o*er 
With  bruises  and  many  a  putrified  sore — 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  his  crown  they  aspire ; 
But  the  sins  of  a  woman  rise  half  a  yard  higher.* " 

The  hats  worn  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  1786  may  be  seen  in 
figs.  276  and  277,  copied  from  a 
print  of  that  date.  A  writer  of  the 
time  says :— **  If  we  look  back  but 
a  very  few  years,  at  the  dress  of 
beaux  and  bucks,  we  shall  find 
that  fickleness  and  the  love  of  no- 
velty have  been  as  highly  preva- 
lent in  the  male  as  in  the  female 
sex.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
hardly  a  fellow  of  spirit  but  what 
wore  a  hat  of  a  more  enormous  size  than  the  most  rigid  Quaker, 
with  a  wig  the  model  of  that  of  a  coachman.  The  single  curl  was 
only  to  be  seen,  the  rest  being  hidden  under  the  crown  of  the  hat. 
Now  the  hat,  instead  of  being  a  covering  for  the  head  is,  by  the 
higher  ranks  of  men,  carried  under  the  arm  ;*  the  size  is  little  more 

*  '*  "Ncut  march  the  hatters,  once  a  gainful  trade. 
When  men  wore  finest  beavers  on  the  head ; 
Bat  now,  lest  weight  of  that  the  curl  should  harm. 
Beaux  strut  about  with  beaver  under  arm.*' 

Poem  o»  the  Trades  of  Dublin,  1762. 


Fig.  276. 
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than  capable  of  corerinn;  the  Bnuff-box  of  «  beao,  and  it  Hemi  to  t> 
roorelj  intended  to  crova  the  snnimit  of  that  Guitastie  foUj  nini 
by  the  ingenious  hand  of  aome  French  friaenr."  Tbe  wigtvoalf 
both  figoTM,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  b;  no  meana  a«  large  n  fl? 
used  to  be.  The  ladj'a  is  plain  and  ronnd,  with  large  bolMarii 
hanging  on  each  ehonlder.  Her  hat  has  a  broad  biiiB,  of  nda 
elegant  ahape,  decorated  with  a  colonred  ailk  band,  a  bow  in  fivib 
and  a  large  bunch  of  featbera.  Tke  ladies  partienlarij  affixtd 
feathers  at  this  time ;  and  the  satirists,  as  nanal,  canght  hold  of  lb 
taste  in  order  to  be  serere ;  and  one  declarea  of  the  Uks  tU 

"  No  longer  thej  hunt  atlcr  zibboiu  Bad  Ikoe — 
Umirtiakert  hare  got  in  tha  miUinen'  place ; 
Wilh  handa  sacrilegioiu  tb^re  plundered  the  dc*d. 
And  truitferr^d  the  gsj  plupkei  from  the  hearse  to  the  bead." 

The  bats  of  the  gentlemen  continued  more  rtr  less  cocked,  n^ 
varied  in  size  from  the  large  Eerenhnller  to  the  tiny  Nirenm 
The  three  cats  depict  thw 
form  at  the  end  of  thit  ms- 
tury.  Thej  are  copied  (nn 
etchings  by  Eaj,  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  large  ronnd  bU 
of  fig.  278  (dated  IZfW)  a 
nearly  as  ample  in  brim  u 
"'■"  —  those  of  the  days  of  Cwm- 

well-  The  cocked-hat  of  Gg.  279  gives  the  last  form  of  tlut  Tciie- 
rable  head-covering.  The  hair  of  both  figures  may  also  be  taken  M 
specimens  of  the  latter  days  of  tie-wiga — the  large  cnrls,  tioa.  at 
bobs,  ending  in  a  single  pig-tail,  that  became  unfashionable  Iweotj 
years  aftemnrdB.  The  hat  of  280,  gaily  decorated  with  gold strinp 
and  tassels,  is  of  the  newest  taste  of  1792,  and  has  existed  to  tlie 
present  day  with  little  variation.  The  high  coat-eollajr  and  Ioom 
powdered  hair  are  also  typti'sl 
of  the  changes  in  fashim  vhii'ti 
gradually  led  to  the  stytt  of 
costunie  now  worn. 

In  1786  a  very  largc-brini- 
mcd  hat  beeamc  fnshioniblr 
witli  the  Iniiii^,  and  so  wo- 
tinned  through  the  neit  lio 
years.  An  idea  of  its  form  mir 
botobtained  Irom  figs.  iSl.  i^ 
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It  was  decorated  witli  triple  feathers,  and  a  broad  band  of  ribbon 
was  tied  in  a  bow  behind ,  and  allowed  to  stream  down  the  back. 
The  elegance  of  torn  which  the  brim  of  such  a  hat  afforded  was, 
however,  completely  overdone  by  the  enormity  of  its  proportion ; 
and  the  shelter  it  afforded  the  face  can  now  be  considered  as  the 
only  recommendation  of  this  fashion — the  utility  of  any  fashion  be- 
ing, at  the  time  of  its  general  adoption,  generally  the  last  thing 
thought  of,  and  its  least  claim  to  favour. 

The  ladies  in  1790  appeared  in  a  hat  similar  to  that  worn  by  the 
last- described  gentleman 
(fig.  283).    The  band  in 
the  same  way  is  crossed 
and   recrossed   over   the 
crown.  The  brim  is  broad, 
raised  at  the  sides,  and      /-     , 
pointed  over  the  face  in    \Ny^        _^ 
a  manner  not  inelegant.       ^^^^>^ 
The  central  lady  (fig.  284) 
has  the  tall  ugly  bonnet  ^^fi^*  2^- 

copied  from  the  French  peasantry ;  to  the  edges  a  long  gauze  bor- 
der is  attached,  which  hangs  like  a  veil  round  tlie  face,  and  partially 
conceals  it.  Fig.  285,  who  wears  a  riding-dress,  has  a  hat  very  simi- 
lar to  that  worn  by  fig.  283.  Her  broad  collar  and  tie  resemble  the 
gentleman's,  fig.  280 ;  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  hair  is  now 
worn  unconfined  and  unpowdered.  Wigs  had  begun  to  be  discon- 
tinued about  1674;  and  the  powder-tax  lessened  the  wearers  of 
powder,  which  was  discarded  by  the  Queen  and  Princesses  in  1793. 
The  neck  and  breast,  which  were  before  much  exposed,  were  now 
closely  covered  by  the  huffont^  or  neckerchief,  which  tucked  above 
the  stays,  and  stood  out  very  full  and  ample,  like  the  breast  of  a 
pigeon,  from  whence  the  idea  may  have  been  borrowed. 

The  hat  of  the  lady  (fig.  286),  shaped  like  a  chim- 
ney-pot, and  decorated  with  small  tufts  of  ribbon, 
and  larger  bows,  and  which  fitted  on  a  lady's  head 
like  the  cover  on  a  canister,  was  viewed  with  "  mar- 
vellous favour  "  by  many  a  fair  eye  at  the  same  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  prints 
of  the  date  just  given,  with  a  deep  gauze  border,  like ' 
that  worn  by  fig.  284,  hiding  the  entire  head,  and 
considerably  enhancing  its  ugliness. 

A  hat  of  a  very  piquant  character  was  adopted  by 
ladies  in  1791,  and  of  which  a  specimen  is  given  (fig. 


Fig.  286. 


^.     ^^  day.     Fig.  288.  d 

a  deep  orange  col 

Ut«-browD,  abuneh  of  scarlet  tuf^ 
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row  of  Innrel-lesTM  lomnuida  the  b 
oores  it  beaesth  tbe  oUn.  "  Straw< 
me  noticed  in  Anttbj'a  Batk  O^iidt 
tboM  Dov  worn  an  seen  upon  Udie 
a  inutll  low  one  waa  the  moit  coma 
of  "  the  moat  faahionable  head-dresa 
which  was  aa  much  patronized  aa 
Small  hata  with  nsrrow  brims  wer 
capi  with  Kiugk  feathers  as  in-door  < 


HET.M.    A  helmet. 


HOO] 
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HEHYGOUD.  A  cloa3i.  In  tlic  satire  on  the  consistory  courts, 
temp.  Edward  11.  (Harl.  MSS.  2253),  mention  is  made  of 

"  As  htrygoiHt  with  hangindc  sleeren ;" 

which  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  prose  tr&oshition  given  in  his  Political 
8ong»,  where  the  original  is  printed,  renders  "  a  cloak  with  hanging 
■leeres." 

HE  UK.  An  outer-garment  or  mantle  worn  by  women  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  men.  The  word  was 
BubseqnenUy  applied  to  a  tight-fitting  dress  worn  by  both  sexes ; 
thus  a  jacqne  or  huqne  of  brigandine  is  mentioned  temp.  Henry  VI, 
H  part  of  an  archer's  dress. 

HOLTWATER-SPEINKLE.     See  p.  230,  fig.  2. 

HOOD.  A  head-corering  uniTersally  adopted  during  the  middle 
ages.    See  Head- db  ess. 

HOOKS  AMD  EYES.  MetaUic  faatanings  for  dr^ss,  taking  the 
place  of  buttons,  and  stitched  on  the  garments,  out  of  sight.  They 
are  termed  croehttU*  and  loopt  in  Sloanc  MS.  1983  (fourteenth 
century). 

HOOP.    A  circular  whalebone  structure  worn  by  ladies  beneath 

the  gown  to  extend  its  width.     They  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Forman, 

temp.  Elizabeth,  iu  his  fanciful  account  of  Queen  Guinever.     He 

mys  she  wore  "noe  hoope,  noe  fardingalle ;"  and  by  Gosson,  in  his 

TIeiuani  Quippei  for   Upttarl  New- 

fkngUi  Gentlewomen,  1596 '. — 

"TiMaB  koopet,  that  Upaand  hanncli  do  hido. 

And  haave  ajofl  the  gaj  ho;«t  truni?, 

As  they  ore  now  in  um  for  pride, 

So  ^d  thej  first  begin  of  paiue." 

These  hoops  were  probably  similar  to 
thoae  worn  by  ladies  in  the  time  of 
George  U.,  as  engraved  fig.  291,  from 
one  lying  on  the  floor  in  the  night- 
scene  of  Hogarth's  Marriage  !i-la- 
Hode.  Stmtt  has  copied  from  a  Ger- 
man TOcabulary  a  hooped  and  corded 
petticoat  of  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (fig.  292).  The  pyra- 
midal bell-hoop  is  also  given  (fig.  293), 


Fig.  291. 


Fig.  29S. 
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joar  1721 ;  it  is  tbat  worn  hj  the  l&dics  in  tho 
llic  cir(^inr  betl-hoop  I  must  refer  the  n«d«r 
II  in  HoKurth's  Tnate  in  Wigh  Life,  where 
-i  ia  riotlicd  i)i  ouc ;  while  their  ^encrsl  form 
'h  ia  the  workx  of  thiB  K(^>iiii»(>  Enfjlinh  painter. 
(Scp  fllM)  p.  301.)   The  hoop  of  1760 
was  made  of  whalebone,  with  csnTiti 
over  it,  th«i  ^liape  of  an  elou^ted 
oval,  very  flat    at   front   and  WtV, 
drawn  round  the  wuUt  by  a  string. 
with  a  pocket-hole  at  the  side,    inti- 
mately, tho  poeket  hoop  only  wm 
woni;  our  cut  (ti>;.  204)  exhihiif 
one  made  about  1780.    It  wna  ti\e<\ 
r>.  and  llic  two  were  united  by  n  tape,  whith  pawfJ 
Eiisi  J  earli  formed  a  eapaeioun  receptacle  for  any 
n<-e.  and  tiad  pneket-hoh's  on  cacli  eiilc.     It  nu 
of  cane,  which  were  advertised  about  this  time 
the  best  sort  of  whalebone." 

lOS]'".  T'lii*  word,  now  applied  eolcly  to  the  stoekinf:.  woi  ori- 
illv  u^i'il  !'•  imply  the  brcechcB  or  chausseH.  Thus  in  Rowley's 
>r),  .,1  M:.l.r'.,hl.  1033,  one  of  the  dinroetore  nays,  ■'  Tlie  keys  of 
B  left  p04!ket  of  niy  htt»e."    The  tenn 
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are  mentioned  in  tlie  26th  Coventry  Mystery.  During  the  reigns  of 
SUaeabeth  and  James  I.  they  are  often  noticed :  ex,  gr,  **  The  poor 
Aristotelians  walk  in  a  short  cloak  and  a  close  Venetian  hose" — Re» 
iumJ¥om  Pamcusus,  1606.  "  Strut  before  her  in  a  pair  of  Polo- 
nian  legs,  as  if  he  were  a  gentleman  usher  to  the  great  Turk,  or  to 
the  Devil  of  Dowgate." — Wily  Beguiled,  1613.  Purple  velvet  hose 
are  mentioned  in  Maroccus  extaticus,  1595 ;  and  the  following  dia- 
logue in  Field's  play  of  A  V/bman  is  a  Weathercock,  1612,  points 
out  many  peculiarities  of  fashion  in  hose,  their  cost,  colour  and  va- 
riety. *' Kate.  The  hose  are  comely.  Lucida.  And  then  his  left 
leg, — ^I  never  see  it  but  I  think  on  a  plum-tree.  Abraham.  Indeed, 
there's  reason  there  should  be  some  difference  in  my  legs,  for 
one  cost  me  twenty  pounds  more  than  the  other."  See  also 
Stockutg. 

HOUPPELAND.     A  loose  upper-garment  of  the  super-tunic 
kind. — Strutt. 

HOUSIA,  or  HOUSSE.    An  outer-garment  combining  cloak 
and  tunic. — Strutt. 

HOWVE  (8ax.).    A  cap  or  hood. 

"  I  pray  you  all  that  yc  not  you  greve. 
Though  I  answer,  and  somdel  set  his  hawve.** 

Chaucer :  The  Revels  Prologue. 

And  in  Ihnlus  and  Creseide,  b.  iii.  1.  775,  an  houwe  above  a  cap 
signifies  a  hood  over  a  cap.  Serjeants-at-law  are  described  in  the 
quotation  below  from  Piers  Plowman  as  wearing  such  howvcs ;  and 
tiie  pages  devoted  to  legal  dress  in  this  volume  may  bo  referred  to 
for  fiourther  information.  Both  words  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
Teutonic  hoqfd,  a  head.  Hood  and  cap  being  equally  coverings  for 
the  head, '  to  set  a  man's  howve'  is  the  same  as  '  to  set  his  cap  ' 
(l^rwhitt),  i.  e,  to  cheat  him,  cap  him. 

"  Then  came  a  hundred 
In  houmes  of  silk ; 
Sergeants,  it  seemed. 
That  served  at  the  bar. 
Shall  no  sergeant  for  his  service 
Wear  a  sUk  howve  f 
Nor  no  pelure*  in  his  cloak 
For  pleadingo  at  the  bar  ?'* 

Piers  Pl<^wman*s  Vision. 

•  fur. 

2l 
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He  engraTes  a  figure  of  Eudo  de  Arsic,  1260,  who  wean  one  of 
leather,  exactly  like  the  tunic  without  sleeves ;  it  is  buttoned  down 
the  front  to  the  waist,  and  secured  round  it  by  a  girdle. 

JAMBES.    Armour  for  the  legs.    (See  p.  132.) 

JAEDINE.    The  single  pinner  next  the  burgoigne. — Mundus 
Muliebris,  1690. 

JAVELIN.    A  light  hand-spear. 

JESSEEAUNT  J'^  •'*^^®*  strengthened  with  plate.   (See  p.  176.) 


**  The  knyght  sat  at  his  avcnaunt. 
In  a  gentyl  jeueraunt" 

Sir  Degrevant, 

Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  notes  to  this  romance,  says,  "  It  also  means  a 
chain  of  small  gold  and  silver  plates  worn  round  the  neck,  as  well  as 
a  kind  of  cuirass.  (See  Eoquefort  in  v.  Jaseran,  Jaserans,)  From 
the  words,  "  through  jupon  and  jesserand,"  uised  in  this  romance,  it 
IB  clear  that  it  was  worn  as  a  defence  beneath  the  former. 

JEBJQN.  See  Jacket,  which  article  it  resembled,  and  was  only 
another  name  for  it,  in  the  opinion  of  Strutt.  Buff  leather  jerkins 
were  common  to  the  military  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  easy  manner  in  which  the  jerkin  and  doublet  might  be 
mistaken  for  eadi  other  is  noticed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Two  Gen' 
tlemen  qf  Verona,  act  ii.  scene  4 : — 

"  Thur.  And  how  quote  my  folly  ? 
Vol,  I  quote  it  in  jova  Jerkin, 
Thur,    "Mj  Jerkin  is  a  doublet." 

Mr.  Elnight,  in  his  notes  to  this  passage,  says:  ''The  jerkin,  or 
jacket,  was  generally  worn  over  the  doublet ;  but  occasionally  the 
doublet  was  worn  alone,  and  in  many  instances  is  confounded  with 
the  jerkiu.  Either  had  sleeves  or  not,  as  the  wearer  pleased."  In 
Halliwell's  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare  (vol.  ii.),  the  distinction  is 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  by  engravings ;  he  says,  "  The  jerkin 
was  merely  an  outside  coat,  worn  generally  over  the  doublet,  which 
it  greatly  resembled ;  but  sometimes  worn  by  itself.  Its  exact  shape 
and  fiisMon  yaried  at  different  times,  and  the  only  absolute  defini- 
tioii  of  it  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  Meriton's  Clams,  1697,  the  com- 

2  l2 
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pQcT  ftitmg  that  "  a  jcrkm  is  a  kind  of  jacket  or  upper  doaUet, 
with  four  skins  or  laps.**    See  cat,  p.  214. 

JOE^TET.  A  looae  trarelliiig  doak,  firom  the  French>wnM^. 
Stow,  in  his  aecoont  of  the  setting  of  the  Midsommer  vikk  it 
London,  1598,  says  they  were  habited  "  in  bright  harness,  some  of» 
gilt,  and  ererj  one  a  joruet  of  scarlet  thereupon  ;**  thej  were  ikn* 
fore  similar  to  the  militaiy  cloak  still  worn  b j  our  hone-gnsrdi. 

JOSEPH.  A  kdy's  riding-habit,  buttoned  down  the  front  See 
qM*  p.  324,  or  fig.  907,  p.  529. 

JT^CPS.  A  boddioe,  worn  by  ladier  (see  p.  320).  A  sleerdMi 
coat,  or  waistcoat.  "  A  jacket,  ^saip,  or  looee  coat,  reaching  to  the 
thighs,  bnttcMied  down  before,  open  or  slit  up  behind  half  wsj  witb 
sleeres  to  the  wrist.'' — Handle  Hoime, 

JUPOX.    SeeGiFOir. 

JUSTE- AU4X)RPS  (jFr.).  A  close  bodj-ooat,  similar,  if  not 
identical  with  the  japon. 

JUSTICO.  A  portion  of  female  dress,  worn  towards  the  end  of 
the  serenteenth  century  ;  it  may  have  been  a  revival  of  a  very  old 
fashion,  and  the  name  a  eormption  of  juste-au-corp*.  In  a  ballad 
called  the  Neic-made  Gentletcoman,  of  the  time  of  Charles  XL,  it 
b  thus  alluded  to : — 

'^^y  Justice  and  black  patches  I  wear.** 
KELLE.    A  woman's  caul. — Townley  Mtftteries. 

KENDAL.  'J     A  cloth  so  named  from  the  toini  of 

E:EXDAL-GREEN.)  Kendal  in  Westmoreland,  where  it  wm 
first  made.     It  is  mentioned  in  a  statute  of  the  reign  of  Richird 
II.,  A.D.  1389.     The  countryman  in  Thynne's  Pride  and  Lowliuf 
is  described  as 

'*  A  man  aboutc  a  flAie  yeares  of  age. 
Of  Kendall  \qtj  coarse  hia  coate  was  made.** 

TIic  name  was  retained  by  the  stuff  when  made  elsewhere :  for  in 
Hall's  Life  of  Henry  Till,  we  are  told  that  a  nobleman  of  the  court 
disguised  as  Sobin  Hood,  "  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  one  morn- 
ing, by  way  of  pastime,  came  suddenly  into  the  chamber  where  tlw 
queen  and  her  ladies  were  sitting.  He  was  attended  by  twcJre 
noblemen  all  apparelled  in  short  conts  of  KentUh  Kendal"    1° 
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Laneham's  letter,  describing  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  Kenilworth,  1576,  the  minstrel  is  described  as  wearing  "  a  side 
gown  of  Kendal  greeny*  which  was  a  long  hanging  robe  of  coarse 
green  woollen  cloth  or  baize,  for  which  that  town  was  celebrated. 
Stafford,  in  his  Brirfe  Canceipte  of  English  Policye,  1581,  says,  "I 
know  when  a  serving-man  was  content  to  go  in  a  KencUd  coat  in 
smnmer,  and  a  frieze  coat  in  winter."  FalstaflTs  "misbegotten 
knaves  in  Kendal  green  **  may  also  be  cited. 

KEECHIErS,  or  COVEHCHIEFS.  The  head-cloths  of  fine 
linen  worn  by  ladies :  thus  Constance,  in  Chaucer's  Man  qf  Law's 
Tale,  takes  hers  to  cover  her  child : — 

"With  that  her  kerchief  off  her  head  she  braydo 
And  on  his  litel  cycn  it  lajde." 


<i 


Cloths  of  iyne  golde  all  about  your  head,"  are  promised  by  the 
king  to  his  daughter,  in  the  Squyer  qfLowe  Degree,  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.   See  also  pp.  103, 112,  etc. 

"  Her  kereheves  were  well  schyre.* 
Arajed  with  rich  gold  wyre." — Sir  Laui^al. 

KEErSEY.  A  coarse,  narrow  woollen  cloth ;  it  was  sometimes 
of  fine  fabric  and  used  for  better  purposes.  Stafford,  in  his  Briefe 
Conceipte  of  English  Policye,  1581,  speaking  of  the  degeneracy  of 
serving-men,  says,  "  Now  will  he  look  to  have,  at  the  least,  for  sum- 
mer, a  coat  of  the  finest  cloth  that  may  be  gotten  for  money,  and  his 
hosen  of  the  finest  kersey,  and  that  of  some  strange  dye,  as  Flanders 
dye,  or  French  puce,  that  a  prince  or  great  lord  can  wear  no  finer 
if  he  wear  doth." 

XEBSEY-MEBE.  This  manufacture  obtained  its  name  from 
the  position  of  its  original  factory,  on  the  mere  or  miry  brook,  which 
runs  through  the  village  of  Kersey  in  Suffolk.  In  Hall's  Satires 
mention  is  made  of  one  who  wears 


(( 


White  carsey  hose  patched  on  cither  knee." 


Stow  says,  that  about  the  year  1505,  "  began  the  making  of  Devon- 
shire kersies  and  corall  clothes." 

XETTLE-HAT.  The  iron  hat  of  a  knight  in  the  middle  ages. 
See  p.  125.  Also  applied  to  the  leather  burgonet,  worn  beneath  the 
heavy  metal  helmet,  to  protect  the  head  from  chiU  or  friction. 

*  sheared,  cut. 
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KIBTLE.  A  loose  gown ;  "  a  tonic  or  waistcoat.'* — ! 
When  Eichard  attacks  the  lion,  in  the  old  romance  of  his  adfo- 
tures,  wo  are  told  "  seyngle  in  a  kertyl  he  stode."  The  cLeA  Ah- 
solon,  in  Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale,  is 

"  Y-clad  ftill  small  and  properly. 
All  in  a  kirtle  of  a  light  wagei.** 

And  Aurelios,  in  the  Franhleins  Tale,  says, — 

"  My  debt  shall  be  quit 
Towardes  you,  how  so  that  ever  I  fisre 
To  gon  a  begging  in  my  hirtle  bare." 

The  "  damosellis  right  young,"  in  the  Ramaunt  of  the  Baae,  ire 
dressed 

"  In  hiHeU  and  none  other  wede ;" 

a  translation  of  the  original, 

"  Qui  estoient  en  pure  coUes,** 

"As  he  sat  in  sorrow  and  sore. 
He  saw  come  out  of  holies  hore* 

Gentle  maidens  two ; 
Their  kerteles  were  of  Inde  sandel, 
Y-laced  small,  jolyf,  and  well. 
There  might  none  gayer  go." 

Lay  of  Sir  Launfal, 

Bale,  in  his  Actes  of  English  Votaries,  uses  the  word  kyrUe  to 
signify  a  monk's  gown.  He  says,  Eoger,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  when 
he  was  dying,  sent  "  to  Clunyake,  in  France,  for  the  hyrtU  of  holy 
Hugh,  the  abbot  there."  The  word  has  been  variously  explained,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dy ce  in  his  notes  to  Skelton's  works,  as  "  a  petti- 
coat, safeguard  or  riding-hood,  long  cloak,  long  mantle  reachhig  to 
the  ground  with  a  hood  to  it  that  entirely  covered  the  fiice,  and 
usually  red,  apron,  jacket,  and  loose  gown !"  He  considers  Gifibrd's 
description,  in  his  notes  to  Ben  Jonson  (vol.  ii.  p.  260),  as  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  garment.  He  saya,  "  The  term  was 
used  in  a  twofold  sense,  sometimes  for  the  jacket  merely,  and  some- 
times for  the  train  or  upper  petticoat  attached  to  it.  A  full  kirtle 
was  always  a  jacket  and  a  petticoat ;  a  half-kirtlo  (a  term  which 
frequently  occurs)  was  either  the  one  or  the  other." 

KNAPSACK.    A  case  for  a  foot-soldier's  stores,  carried  at  the 
back.     Mcyrick  derives  its  name  from  knap,  a  protuberance. 

*  The  ancient  woods. 
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ENITES.  In  Chaacer'8  Prologae  to  the  Canterbury  Ihlet,  tho 
trsdeamen  oro  described  aa  wearing  knives,  in  imitation  of  tko 
knighti;  aneloce : — 

"  Hir  tninn  were  j-chiped*  not  with  brut, 
But  all  with  rilTcr  wrought  full  clean  and  well, 
Hii  girdle  aad  hii  pouchei  eirj  del." 

The  girdle-knife  and  pouch  are  common  in  the 
braaaes  of  merchantmen  and  frankleins  of  this  pe- 
riod. In  the  drawing  of  Chaucer,  inserted  in  some 
copies  of  Occlere's  book  De  Regimine  Prindpit, 
ho  is  represented  with  a  knife  hanf^ing  from  a  but- 
ton upon  his  breast  (See  Harl.  MS.  1816 ;  Cotton, 
Otho,  A  18;  Sloane,  5U1).  It  is  noticed,  in  the 
Glossarf  to  Todd'a  ITltulratio/tt  iff  Goaar  and 
Ckaucer,  "  that  the  knife  which  hongs  from  the 
breast  of  Chaucer  closel;  reaembles  ike  Irish 
skein,  as  delineated  in  So.  13  of  the  Colleetanea 
de  Sebat  JStbemicit;  but  the  Irish  skein  n'as  a  larger  weapon." 
It  was  adopted  in  England  (see  Skbik).  Knives  were  worn  by 
women.  In  Eoss  Chnrch,  Herefordshire,  is  a  monument  of  a  ladj 
of  the  Ruddle  family,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  and  she  wears  the  purse 
and  knife,  here  engraved,  fig.  295.  Bellafront,  in  the  Sonest 
Tfiore,  1604,  threatens  to  stab  her  servant  with  hers.  InalotUiryat 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  house,  1602,  printed 
in  Halliwetl's  Poetical  Mitctllantet,  temp. 
James  I.  (Percy  Society),  Urs.  Hide  wins  "a 
paire  of  knives,"  with  these  lines  : — 

"  Fortono  iloth  ^vo  theio  pair  of  i»lv»t  to  jou. 
To  Gutt  the  thred  of  lore  ift  be  not  true." 

In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Archaologia, 
Douce  communicated  a  short  paper  on  the  prac- 
ticeof  wearing  knives  and  purses  at  the  girdle 
by  European  ladies  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  a  specimen  is  engraved  of  a  case  of  wed- 
ding-knives (fig.  396).  The  date  upon  both 
handles  is  1610:  one  has  an  amber,  the  other 
a  roddish-colonred  glass  handle,  the  sheath 
being  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold. 
Iq  Someo  and  Juliet,  t)ie  heroine  of  the  play  declares  her  intention 

•  mounled.     Boo  CniFB,  p.  «7. 


Douco  quoUw  the  small 
Speed's  Map  of  Earope, 
ahion  which  had  occurred 
a  print  by  P.  de  lode,  &n 
the  pone  and  keys,  at  a  I 

KNOP.  A  bntton.  i 
Somanee  t^  the  Sok.  ' 
Siches,  1.  lOeO,  be  deBcrit 
"Kmyppit  Be 
or  buttons  of  enamelled  gi 
In  Fieri  Phwman,  we  ro 


LABELS.  Fendante  like  broad 
dresB,  and  from  the  helmet  of  a  kni, 

LACE.  The  cord  which  holdi 
smaller  cord  naed  bj  ladies  to  seen 
man  time,  see  p.  69.  Hie  omamen 
thread,  worn  at  the  edges  of  gsnni 
Blue  bride-laet*  were  worn  at  wedi 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cei 
a  ocnnmon  present  firom  aoonntrvma 


The  poor  eoldien  in  Jasper  Afajne'e  Amorout  Warre,  1659,  com- 
^ain  of  iheir  officers,— 

"That  ihine 
One  blaiB  of  plate  about  you,  which  put*  out 
Our  BjB»  when  wo  match  'gainst  the  iunne,  and  armo  jou 
Compleatl;  with  jour  own  gold  iaet,  which  ii 
Laid  on  ki  thick,  that  jout  own  tiimmings  doc 
Bender  you  engine  proof  without  more  mat, — 
This  ahould  goe  to  buy  lu  bread." 

T.ATTR  (Cloth  of).    Linen  for  tmder-garmenU. 

*^  He  did  aoxt  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  Ial»  fine  and  clere, 
A  brech  and  eke  a  shirt/' 

Bime  of  Sir  Thopai. 

^Twbitt,  in  the  Glosiarj  to  Chaucer,  eaya  it  ia  difficult  to  aaywhat 
sort  of  cloth  is  meant.  Lueeken  (Belg.)  Bignifiee  both  linen  and 
woollen  cloth. — Xilian. 

LAMBOYS  (Ft.  lambean.).  Drapery  which  hnnft  in  folds 
from  the  front  taues  oyer  the  thighs,  and  was  sometiines  imitated 
in  Bteel.    Fig.  298  repTeaenta  the  primitive  lambojs,  from  a  figure 


of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Germany,  1614;  and  fig.  299  gives 
as  the  steel  imitation,  from  a  splendid  suit  of  armour  presented 
by  that  Eovereign  to  our  king  Henry  Till,  on  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  Iiondon. 

LAMBREQUIN  {Fr.).  A  covering  for  the  helmet,  to  protect  it 
from  wet  and  heat.    See  Cointoibb. 

LAMES  (Fr.).  The  overlapping  plates  which  formed  the  tassets 
of  the  nzteenth  and  Bevent«enth  centuries  (see  cut,  p.  227)>  Bope 
handles  affixed  to  a  shield,  as  in  cot,  p.  117. 
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TiAXCR.  LsneeBwefenuideof  t;woldiidf;1kiie 
ordiiijailj  earned  in  war,  ind  those  iised  fiir.tkejoH^ 
or  toamameiit.  Hie  latter  had  a  large  guard,  or 
Tunplate,  and  a  ferule  and  ring.  The  warJaact 
(fig.  900)  ia  eopied  from  one  in  Skelton'a  AitcieiU 
Arwumr;  the  original  ia  powdered  or  covered  aD 
orer  with  the  arms  of  Inapfmck,  a  red  ea^  on  t 
white  fidd,  and  is  of  the  time  of  Eliaabeth.  Tbe 
tflting-lanee  (fig.  901)  is  copied  finom  one  in  tlie 
nmrnier  BmeK  or  Tournament  Book  of  T^Ohefaii 
IT.,  of  Bararia,  151(M5.  The  pecoliar  form  of  tlie 
Tamplate  will  here  he  seen ;  its  extent  was  greats 
upward  and  downward  than  atthe  8ideB,anditto(A[ 
an  oatward  corre  from  the  hodj,  giving  a  firm  hold 
to  the  hand,  and  resting  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  A  blunt  point  ia  at  the  head,  which  aometimei 
was  rebated,  or  turned  (see  Mobkb),  or  else  ar 
ranged  in  a  triple  head  or  series  of  points.    See 

COSOKBL. 

LANCE-GAY.  A  species  of  horseman's  lance, 
mentioned  in  the  romances  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries. 


LAXCE-REST.  A  projecting  support  placed  on  the  right  side 
of  the  breast-plate  of  a  knight  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  heavy  lances  used  in  the  j<m5t 

and  tournament.  A  specimen  may  be 
seen  in  fig.  302,  which  shows  the  ffrand^ 
garde.  Another  is  here  given  from  the 
Triumph  of  Maximilian,  which  tL«o 
shews  the  queue  or  tail,  as  the  large 
Fig.  302.  piece    of  iron  was    called   which  was 

screwed  to  the  side  of  the  back-plate ;  it  projected  nearly  a  foot, 
and  then  took  a  curve  downward.  Its  use  was  to  relieve  the  arm  of 
the  combatant  from  the  entire  weight  of  the  lance,  as  it  prevented 
the  end  from  rising  when  it  was  held  upon  the  rest,  an  accident  it* 
weight  and  length  might  easily  occasion.  Some  lance-rests  were 
made  to  fold  back  upon  the  breast-plate  when  out  of  use ;  a  ffpeci- 
men  is  engraved  by  Skelton,  pi.  29. 


LANGUE-DE-B(EUF  (JFV.).    See  Voulge. 


LIN] 
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LANIEES  (J^.)-  ^6  leathern  straps  of  a  shield  which  go  round 
the  arm ;  or  those  which  held  together  the  various  parts  of  armour. 
Leathern  garters  or  bands.  "  Girding  of  shields,  with  layneres 
lacing  "  are  mentioned  in  Chaucer's  KnigMs  Tale. 

LAPPET.  The  laoe  pendants  of  a  lady's  head-dress.  See  pp. 
287,  296,  and  fig.  200,  p.  476. 

LATCH.  The  old  English  name  for  the  cross-bow ;  probably 
derived  firom  the  latch-like  handle  used  for  discharging  it. 

LATCHET.  The  strap  to  fasten  a  dog ;  the  tongue  to  secure  a 
shoe. 

LAWN.  A  delicate  linen  fabric;  according  to  Stow,  first  brought 
into  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  used  for 
the  ruffs  and  ruffles,  as  well  as  for  handkerchiefs  and  shirts.  It  is 
noticed  p.  212. 

LENO.    A  gauze-like  fabric  of  open  thread-work. 

LINCOLN-GREEN.  A  favourite  colour,  particularly  adopted 
by  archers,  and  named  from  the  place  of  its  manufacture.  **  Lincoln 
anciently  dyed  the  best  green  in  England." — Selden's  note  to  Dray- 
ton's Polyolhion,  song  25. 

LINEN.  Cloth  made  of  flax.  It  was  not  manufactured  to  any 
extent  in  this  country  before  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

LINSEY-WOLSEY.  A  coarse  woollen  manufacture  first  con- 
structed in  the  parish  of  Linsey  in  Suffolk.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Skelton  in  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  i 

"  To  weve  all  in  one  loom 
A  web  of  lyUe  voulseP 


LINSTOCK.  An  ingenious  invention  of 
Italian  origin,  introduced  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  consisting  of  a  pike,  with  branches  on 
each  side,  sometimes  formed  into  the  shape  of 
a  bird's  head,  to  hold  a  lighted  match  for  the 
cannoneer  who  used  them,  and  who  was  thus  ca- 
pable of  defending  himself  with  the  same  imple- 
ment used  for  firing  ordnance.    See  fig.  303. 


Ilg.dOS. 


^ilhei-  (o  my  Lord  of  W 
Do  walk  «i,ho«t  the  li^. 
Either  bclote  or  aojot 
Jlwl  notice  may  be  tatra 

^emerclxantoenax.d  guilds  .« 
Md  they  were  in  i«e  m  early  m 
^Jdg^t^  a  accoant  of  the  entry  of 
ooronation,  we  read,— 

"Tlie  dtiianii,  e»eh  ona  of  i 
InherenleQilhattWw, 
C1'0«  them  of  wWle  >  fuL 
toerorycraft,«itw„, 
To  diew  the  truth  lh,t  th( 
TowMdUieku,g,h«]n«ri, 

in  «UDdij  dsTiw  ombroidei 

SL ""' '*"""»'"  *•- 

M0KING.GLi8S.     lice  ,« 
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called  French  locks.  In  Ruh  and  a  great  Cast,  1614,  "a  long 
French  lock "  is  mentioned.  In  Green's  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier,  1592,  a  barber  asks,  **  Will  you  be  Frenchified,  with  a  love- 
lock down  to  your  shoulders,  in  which  you  may  weare  your  mis- 
tress's favour." 

LUTESTEING  or  LUSTRING.  A  very  fine  corded  silk,  much 
used  for  ladies'  dresses  in  the  last  century. 

MACE.  The  mace  {masse,  or  massue)  was  used  both  in  battles 
and  tournaments.  It  was  a  common  weapon  with  ecclesiastics,  who, 
in  consequence  of  their  tenures,  frequently  took  the  field,  but  were 
by  a  canon  of  the  church  forbidden  to  wield  the  sword.  The  mace 
was  generally  made  of  iron,  but  (the  handle,  at  least)  was  sometimes 
made  of  wood.  A  leathern  thong  or  chain  was  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  handle,  by  which  the  mace  might  be  suspended  from  the 
saddle-bow,  and  secured  from  falling  out  of  the  hand. — Note  to  Way 
and  Ellis's  Fabliaux,  They  were  usually  carried  by  officers  in  the 
royal  courts.  Thus,  in  the  Romance  of  the  Seven  Sages,  we  are  told, 
when  the  king  appeared — 


(( 


Sergeants  of  mace  went  him  before." 


And  this  custom  is  still  continued  in  corporate  towns.  The  heads 
of  these  maces  of  state  generally  were  like  the  turrets  or  termina- 
tions of  Gothic  buildings. 

MAHOITEES  (Fr.),  The  term  applied  to  the  wadded  and  up- 
raised shonlders  in  fashion  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries.   See  cut,  p.  154,  and  fig.  161,  p.  444. 

"Tit  a  point  of  the  new  gett  to  telle  I  will  not  blin. 
Of  prankyd  gowndes,  and  shoulders  tep  set,  mos  and  flocks  sewed  within ; 
To  use  such  guise  they  will  i^ot  let ;  thej  say  it  is  no  sin.*' 

Townley  Mysteries, 

MAIL.  The  term  applied  to  chain  or  ringed  armour.  See 
p.  118,  etc. 

"  Bich  mayles  that  ronke*  were  and  round." 

Antyrs  (Adventures)  of  Arthur, 

MALE.  A  bag,  waUet,  or  pouch.  "  Pickers  of  purses  and  males  ** 
are  mentioned  in  Skelton's  Maner  of  the  World,  temp.  Henry  YIII* 

•  strong. 


'"  rose,  the  outer 

F'g.  301. 

■    ,   ,     .  ,  MANDEVI 

Jacket  without  sWsi  or  if  n^d 

we,  but  only  to . 


MANTEAU  (_Fr.).    The  cloak  ■ 
now  generaUy  bat  erroneously  «ppii, 

TboiMnltan 'bout  hern 

MANTELIKE,  or  MANTELET 
by  knightB  at  tournamentg. 
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*' With  a  flKMi^{  Bche  me  eUd ; 
It  was  of  purpure  fSsdr  and  fine, 

And  the  pane*  of  rich  ermine. 

•  •  • 

Clad  him  sythen  in  good  scarlet, 
Furred  well  and  with  gold  bret.*' 

For  the  ladies'  mantles,  Chaucer's  description  of  that  worn  by 
Biches,  in  The  MomautU  qf  the  Rose,  may  be  taken  as  a  splendid 
specimen : — 

'*  Bichesse  a  robe  of  purpure  on  had — 
Ne  trow  not  that  I  lie  or  mad;t 
For  in  this  world  is  none  it  liche,t 
Ne  by  a  thousand  dele  so  rich;§ 
Ne  none  so  fairo :  for  it  full  wele ; 
With  or£raies  laid  was  everie  dele ; 
And  purtraid  in  the  rebaningce  || 
Of  dukes  storeis  and  of  kings. 
And  with  a  bend  of  gold  tassel'd, 
And  knoppis  fine  of  gold  amiled."^ 

MAEBEINTJS,  or  MAEBLE,  according  to  Strutt,  was  a  species 
of  cloth  composed  of  particoloured  worsted,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  the  veins  of  marble,  from  whence  it  received  its  name ; 
it  was  thick  in  substance,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  figures  of 
animals,  etc.    It  was  in  use  by  the  Normans. 

MAREY-MIJFFE.  A  coarse  common  cloth.  During  the 
plague  of  1603  we  are  told,  "  he  that  would  have  braved  it,  and 
been  a  vain-glorious  silken  ass  all  the  last  summer,  might  have 
made  a  suit  of  satin  cheaper  in  the  plague  time  than  a  suit  of 
marry-muffe  in  the  tearme  time." — Meeting  qf  Gallants  at  an  Or^ 
dinaire,  1604. 

MAETEL-DE-EEE  (JFV.).  A  weapon  which  had  at  one  end  a 
pick,  and  at  the  other  a  hammer,  axe-blade,  half-moon,  mace-head, 
or  other  termination. — Meyrich, 

MASCLE.  A  lozenge-shaped  plate  of  metal,  a  series  of  which 
were  fastened  over  the  leathern  or  quilted  tunic,  and  are  seen  worn 

*  border.  t  do  not  imagine  I  lie,  or  am  mad. 

X  like.  §  not  any  so  rich  by  a  thousandth  part. 

II  laces  laid  on  robes,  embroideries.    In  this  instance  the  border  of  the  dress 
is  portrayed  with  stories  of  kings,  as  those  of  the  churchmen  were  with  saints. 
^  buttons  of  gold,  enamelled.    (See  p.  620.) 


See  p.  444.  •  -    -   ™i.  ui^i 

"  Wear  >M,J-,  for  vailes 
■a»ClimtiTO.did,aj 
To  hide  the  fiu,  from, 
Small  QtuM  there  wt 
But  barring  only  ,ri„  J 
Of  »ery  pride  they  wei 

"But  on  ewh  Wight  now 

The  tallow  pale,  the  1 

Tlie  .warthy  bUok,  the 

The  pudding  red,  the 

80  fflighl  we  judge  then 

lo  keep  .weel  beautie. 

Pltatant  Qu 

"Her  matt  ^  hinderi  ae 

I  cannot  aea  her  bBauty-, 

French  mwks  ««  mentioned  in  B 
and  "  to  go  to 
vanity  throngh 
rifltieofafashit 
SlapU  of  2feu: 
328.  James, 
Venice  in  169fl, 
"Pper  part  oft! 


"  Half-vita  ind  gamotten,  and  giy  fopi,  whoic  taika 
An  dailj  to  inTide  the  duigeroiu  nuajbt." 

Pnlogtu  to  Vaitntinian,  1686. 

"  In  thii  mde.boi  (he'll  lit ;  I'll  mak't  m;  ta*k 
Belbre  jou  all  to  itrip  her  of  her  mait." 

Prologue  to  thl  TTMOtHral  Xotier.  1608. 

Douce  ujs,  that  tke  vizard  masks,  or  those 
that  corered  the  entire  fac«,  were  held  in  the 
teeth  bf  means  of  a  round  bend  fastened  on 
Ihs  inside.  In  the  time  of  Anne,  and  during 
the  earljpart  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
were  used  by  ladies  in  riding  out,  and  were 
appended  to  the  side  by  a  string ;  as  exhi- 
bited in  fig.  307,  from  a  print  dated  1713. 

IIASQUEBADE.    A  shot  silk  of  various 

MA88UELLE,  or  MASNELL.  A  mace 
or  club,  mentioned  frequently  as  dealing 
heavy  blows  on  the  helmet,  in  the  romance  of 
Stciard  Caur  de  Lion,  printed  by  Weber : 

«  Forth  he  toke  a  mat*ell, 
A  (troke  he  thought  to  be  wit  wrII 
On  hia  heline,  that  waa  ao  ■tnni|r. 
Of  that  dente  the  fire  outiprong." 

lid,  that  when  on  horseback,  he  hud  on 


MATCH-BOX.  A  tin  box,  in  which  light  was  carried 
by  a  musqneteer  before  the  use  of  the  flint. 

MATCH-LOCK.  A  gun.  dlBtingnished  from  the  fire- 
lock by  the  match  or  tow  being  bronght  down  upon  the 
pan,  as  in  the  arquebus,  instead  of  the  fire  being  obtained 
from  flint  and  steel. 

MAUL.  A  heavy  mallet  with  a  leaden  head,  carried  ~''-'  \ 
by  soldiers  as  early  as  the  Norman  tines,  and  by  mounted  pu,  309, 
wanion  in  the  Bayeox  tapestry  (fig.  308). 
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MINEVEEE. 

(Derived  from 

Yair),  much  won 

1  by  nobles  in  tl 

of  Qalla  (a  roma 

nee  of  the  fourt 

Percival,  who  lias  been  brought 

order  that  lie  sbonld  never  see  i 

killed  in  one.  i«  re 

iroBched  by  his 

Bpcct  to  three  kn 

chts  of  the  kin 

wood ;  and  he  asks, — 

MITl  Gi 

inflictmg  the  merey  Hroht,  as 
it  wsa  termed,  wUch  depnTed 
the  wounded  of  life.  Its  form 
anduseudepiutedin  fig.  311, 
copied  from  an  illnminsted 
MS.  of  the  fifleeath  century, 
formerlj  in  the  posBeuion  of 
Q.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  represent- 
ing la  naifitrt  defaire  damp 
&  Vimtranee. 


Fig.  312. 


And  him  rcrened,  and  with  ■  knife 
Bight  in  that  phkoe  reTt  him  of  lifo." 

Bariaat'i  BnKt,  b.  10. 

MITRE.  The  original  form  of  the  mitre 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  round  cap,  with  the 
natural  depression  in  its  centre,  since  magnified 
into  a  cleft  (see  cut,  p.  70).  To  this  were  ap- 
pended the  infiila,  which  appear  to  be  part  of 
the  cap  in  the  curious  example  given  fig.  312, 
from  WUlemin's  Monununt  Franfau  Iniditt. 
They  were  always  retained,  and  sometimeB 
formed  of  metal,  and  secured  (o  the  mitre  by  a 
hinge,  as  on  the  splendid  one  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Cornelius  O'Deagh,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  14X8,  engraved  ii 
Arckaologia,  vol.  ivii.  In  the 
thirl«eDth  century  an  acutely- 
pointed  form  was  taken  by  the 
mitre,  and  tlie  circlet  or  rim 
VB«  very  narrow,  as  seen  upon 
an  effigy  of  that  period  in  the 
Temple  Charch,  London  (fig. 
313.)  This  form  continued 
with  a  little  variation  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  bh  may 
be  seen  in  fig.  314.  from  the 
effigy  of  Godfrey  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  died  1301,  and 
ia  buried  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  His  mitre  stretches  out  from 
the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  central  cleft  does  not  immedi- 
ately begin  at  the  rim ;  the  mitre  b  also  richly  jewelled,  and  the 
3  M  a 


Fig.  313. 


fig.  314. 


HuraptuouH  manner,  to  be  used  at  li 
its  cleft  signifies  knotrledge  of  tl 
front  aignifyiog  one,  the  back  the  o 
of  knowledge  a  bishop  should  have, 
mitre  could  have  had  no  meaning ! 

MITTENS.  Countrymen's  gh 
■ometimea  made  without  separate  i 
the  Coventry  Myttery  of  the  Nativ 
exquisite  simplicitj,  to  the  in&nt  Bi 

"  Hkva  bete  mj  MgttHU,  to  pul 
Other  trcMure  hare  I  none  to 

MOCHADO.  A  manufacture  ol 
relvet,  much  used  in  the  sixteenth  at 
alluded  to  in  the  following  list  of  stu 
Sempteed  (temp.  James  I.) : — 

"AIiu!  what  would  our  ailk  mn 
What  vould  the;  do,  sweet  hei 
Ruh,  taffeta,  paropa,  and  nori 
Shagge,  GliietU,  dkmatke,  and 

MODESTY.  A  linen  or  gause  < 
ladies  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
worn  low  on  the  bust.  At  a  more  n 
Ouardian  "  that  a  narrow  lace  whicl 
the  stays  before,  being  a  part  of  the 
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MOKADOE.  A  bib.  See  Bayabbttb  and  Biogok.  In  one  of 
the  Coventry  Mysteries,  where  Christ  disputes  with  the  doctors  in 
the  temple,  one  of  them  exclaims, — 

"  Go  home,  little  babe,  and  sit  on  thy  mother's  lap, 
And  put  a  mokador  before  thj  breast ; 
And  praj  thy  mother  to  feed  thee  with  the  pap : 
Of  thee  for  to  learn  we  desire  not  to  lest." 

The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  handkerchief.    See  Halliwell's  Die* 
tionary  ;  and  Muckikdbb. 

MOKKADOES.  A  woollen  cloth.  Tvfled  mokkadoes  are  men- 
tioned temp.  Elizabeth. 

MONMOUTH  CAP.  See  Head-dbess.  The  Monmouth  cap 
was  worn  by  sailors,  as  appears  from  the  following  quotation  in  the 
notes  to  the  last  edition  (Collier's)  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays : — 

"  With  Monmouth  cap,  and  cutlace  by  my  side, 
Striding  at  least  a  yard  at  every  stride, 
I'm  come  to  tell  you,  after  much  petition. 
The  Admiralty  has  given  me  a  commission/' 

A  8atyre  on  Sea  Officers^  by  Sir  H.  S.,  published  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Miscellames, 

# 

MONTE-LA-HAUT  {Fr.).  Certain  degrees  of  wire  to  raise  the 
dress. — Mundus  Muliebris,  1690. 

MOEDAUNT  (Fr,).    The  tongue  of  a  buckle.     {Mardeo,  Lat.) 

"  The  mordaunt,  wrought  in  noble  gise. 
Was  of  a  stone  full  precious." 

Bomaunt  of  the  Base,  L  1096. 

MOBLAJN*.  A  helmet  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.    For  specimens  see  p.  225,  figs.  3  and  4. 

MOB^E.  The  head  of  a  tilting-lance  (see  that  word), 
having  its  point  rebated,  or  turned  back,  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  knight's  opponent.  Fig.  315  is  copied  from  one 
carried  by  a  knight  arrayed  for  the  tournament,  in  the 
Triumphs  qf  Maximilian. 

MOENETTES.  or  little  MOENES.  The  term  appUed 
to  the  points  of  the  coronel.    See  Cobonel.  316. 

MOENmG-STAE,  or  HOLYWATEE-SPEINKLEE.  See 
p.  230  for  an  engraving  and  description  of  this  military  implement. 


■<viK,  unu  two  specimens  c 

(fig.  317)  from  a  bcautifullt 

Ihc  Virgin,  eiecut 

present  belonging  i 

MOTON.    A  Bi 
\     leen  upon  the  effig] 

^-  8"-  MOITLIKET  (J 

diine  used  by  croBa-bowmen  to  wind 
pearing  above  the  girdle,  in  the  figni 
voa  a  hollow  tabe  affixed  to  the  top  c 
and  having  a  firm  hold  upon  it ;  t«  i 
portion  two  hooks  were  attached,  vh 
handles,  pulled  fhe  bowBtring  into  ii 
held  by  the  foot  placed  in  the  atirm 
the  second  figure  of  the  same  cat. 

MOUSTACHE,  originally  spelt  m 
Tnfte  of  hair  on  the  upper  Up.  "  The 
served  or  laid  out,  from  one  cheek  to 
two  horns  toward  the  forehead." — 8U 

"  Hoiuieiu  Braiido,  are  jau 

With  Tour  MOkcAatan,  gmll 

Hutto 


worn  very  snuill ;  and  two  specimeiiB  of  that  time  are  given  (6gs. 
318-19),  &om  tapestry  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  T. 
Crofton  Croker,  Esq. :  the  firsfis  of  yellow  silk  (probably  thickly 
wAdded],  and  edged  with  block  fiir ;  the  second,  pig,  ^ig. 

of  white  fur  decorated  with  black  tails,  is  fiir- 
ther  ornamented  with  a  blue  bow.  .They  were 
not  long  confined  to  the  ladies,  but  are  men- 
tioned ae  worn  by  gentlemen,  in  1683  (see  p. 
287),  and  were  slnng  round  the  neck  by  a  silk 
ribbon  (seo  cut,  p.  286).  For  nearly  a  century 
they  were  as  commonly  worn  by  men  as  by 
women.  Feathered  mufis  are  mentioned  in  An- 
stey's  New  Sath  Guide,  and  became  fashiona- 
ble in  George  lU.'s  reign.  Mnffs  were  richly  de-  fjg.  am, 
corated  with  needlework  about  1795. 

MUFFETTEE.  A  small  muff  worn  over  the  imBt—HaltivieU'* 
Dictionary.  A  wristband  of  fur  orworst«d  worn  by  ladies.  "  Scar- 
let and  Sazon-green  muffetee*"  are  mentioned  as  woru  by  men,  in 
a  satirical  song  on  male  fashions,  temp.  Anne. 

MUFFLEE.  Douce,  in  hia  Illutlratiwu  vf  Skakipeare,  has  been 
BO  explicit  in  description  and  illustration  of  this  article  of  female 
dress,  that  I  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  that  work.  He  says, 
"The  term  is  connected  with  the  old  French  muter  or  muc&r,  to 
liide;  or  with  amaseUr,  to  cover  the  muieau,  or  muffle;  a  word 
which  has  been  iadiHcriminately  used  for  the  mouth,  nose,  and  I'vcn 
the  whole  of  the  face ;  hence  our  muztle."  Ho  engraves  nine  va- 
rieties of  this  article 
of  dress,  selected  from  fl  VS) 

German  engravings  j  to  

which  we  must  refer 
the  reader,  aa  also  to  p. 
195  for  one  of  the  time 
ef  Henry  VIII.  No- 
tices of  its  general  use 
occur  in  the  course  of 
this  volume,  p.  207,etc. 

MUSKET.  Along 
heavy  gun  introduced 
&om  Spain,  and  which 
eventually      displaced 


on  when  fired,  having  a  sfaarp  iroi 
hold  in  the  eround.  TLey  were  ca 
h&od,  or  held  bj  a  looped  ribbon  tit 

MUSLIN.  A  thin  fahric  of  cut 
inj^  to  Marco  Polo,  takes  its  name 
town  in  TurkiBh  Asia,  where  it  was 

MUSTAEDEVELIN,  or  MUS 
grey  woollen  cloth,  of^n  mentioned 
sixteenth  centuries.  Mustardevillers 
in  writinf^  of  the  middle  ages ;  am 
mentions  a  town  near  Horflenr,  whii 
and  which  is  probably  Montigaliers 
tared. 

MFSTILER,  Armonr  fqp  the  b 
cloth,  mentioned  in  tiie  RuUsfor  the 
quoted  bj  Meyrick,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
"  ft  species  of  bastard  armour  for  the 
of  a  quantity  of  wool  juat  sheared  fro 
of  the  nature  of  ponrpoint  or  gamboii 

MUTCH.    An  old  woman's  close  c 

NANKEEN.    A  cotton  cloth  of  « 


Fig.  381.  Fig.  322. 

f  that  and  the  Buccecding 


Frologtu  to 
In  Gibber's  play,  Lovt't  Ltut  i 


NEC] 

NECK-CLOTH.  Thia  suc- 
ceeded the  niff  and  band,  and 
waa  generallj  worn  doling  the 
reign  of  Charlea  II.,  bj  whom 
it  wag  introduced  from  France. 
The  ends  were  of  rich  lace,  and 
fell  in  a  brood  fold  over  the 
cheat,  as  in  fig.  321;  otbenwero 
twisted,  and  the  ends  drawn 
throngh  a  ring,  like  £g.  322. 
l^e  latter  was  called  a  Stein- 
kirk,  and  is  often  named  bj  writers  c 
reign. 

"The  modiih  apark  ma;  punt  and  lie  in  pMW, 
Wear  a  huge  Sleiniirk  twitted  to  the  wiiat." 

~    "  -       -    fD/Z>«i/«/#Di>»e"tto(o,  1694. 

ifl,  1695,  one  of  the  characters 
speaks  of  "  being  strangled  in  mj  own  Steinkirk."  Our  specimens 
are  both  copied  from  prints  temp.  Charles  II.  The  laced  ends  after- 
wards became  larger,  and  were,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  drawn 
through  the  button-hole  of  the  waietcoat.  Tom  Brown,  in  his  Works, 
rol.  ir.  p.  210,  thus  desoribes  an  eiqniaite  of  the  day :  "  His  crarst 
reached  down  to  his  middle,  and  had  stuff  enough  in  it  to  make  a 
sail  for  a  barge.  A  most  prodigious  cravat-string  peeped  from  under 
his  chin,  the  two  comers  of  which,  in 'conjunction  with  a  monstrous 
perriwig  that  would  have  made  a  Laplander  sweat  under  the  northern 
pole,  eclipsed  three-quarters  of  his  face." 

NECKLACE.  See  Ci.acivsT.  The  earliest  ornaments  for  the 
neck  worn  by  ladies  on  monumental  effigies  is  a  simple  double  chain 
of  gold,  like  that  worn  by  the  wife  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafibrd  (1450). 
in  Sromsgrove  Church,  Worcestershire,  engraved  by  Hollis.  Per- 
haps as  fine  an  example  of  the  necklace  of  the  fifteenth  century  as 
can  be  instanced  is  seen  upon  the  effigy  at  Blickling,  engraved  p. 
186,  TheaimplernecklaceandpendantisGg.  3of  thegroup,  p.  144, 
and  on  the  figure  of  Joan  Skeme,  p.  146.  Lady  Say  (p.  163}  wears 
a  magnificent  necklace.  During  the  reigns  of  Henrys  VII.  and 
VIII.  it  frequently  assumed  the  form  of  a  jewelled  collar,  with  a 
central  pendant,  as  worn  by  a  lady  of  the  Arden  family,  p.  494. 
Anne  Bnllen,  engraved  p.  193,  appears  in  a  simple  row  of  pearls, 
with  a  larger  one  pendent  in  the  centre ;  and  Queen  Catherine  Parr, 
p.  194,  ha«  itmilar  ones  hanging  at  regular  intervals  all  round  the 


Bceiidibg  lilfc  a  boldrick  from  the  r 
left  side.  The  CouDteaB  of  Somer 
necklace.  But  the  great  display  of 
reign,  and  may  be  said  to  have  enti 
teotorate ;  nor  were  thej  aflerwar 
profusion  than  at  present. 

NEGLIGEE.  A  loose  open  gi 
1767. 

WETHER.  STOCKS.  The  oi 
Slubbea.  in  hia  Anatomj/  tjf  Abtitet 
nether-stockeB  or  Btockinga,  not  of 
that  ii  thought  too  base ;  but  of  jar 
and  Buob  like,  or  else  at  least  of  thi 
BO  curiously  knit,  with  open  Beams 
clocks  about  the  ancles,  and  sonteti 
or  silver  threads,  aa  is  wonderful  to 
price,  being  "  twenty  shillings  or 
their  costliness  has  been  noticed  p. 

NICEI).  A  fareBst-clotb;  alight 
— HalliaelVt  Dictionary. 

NIFLE8.  A  sort  of  Teil.— S(r 
Edward  rV. 
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"The  guU  was  sick,  to  show  his  night-eap  fine, 
And  his  wrought  pillow  ovcrsprMd  with  lawn. 

When  Zoylus  was  sick,  he  knew  not  where, 

Save  his  wrought  night-capf  and  lawn  pillowhear ; — 

Kind  fools !  they  made  him  sick  that  made  him  fine.*' 

They  are  frequently  seen  upon  portraits  of  this  era.  Lord  How- 
ard of  EfiSngham  wears  one,  p.  208,  and  Lodge's 
series  of  portraits  will  furnish  others.  Charles  I. 
is  in  some  portraits  represented  in  one ;  and  a  spe- 
cimen is  engraved  (fig.  323)  from  a  print  of  1641, 
which  is  elegantly  edged  with  hioe,  and  wrought 
all  over  with  embroidery  upon  the  silken  stuff  of 
which  it  is  composed.  They  were  worn  of  plain 
velvet  during  the  Protectorate,  similar  to  those 
so  universally  seen  in  portraits  of  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  gentlemen  ap- 
peared in  an  undress,  and  without  the  wig  so  generally  worn. 


Fig.  323. 


NIGHT-SAIL.  A  night-dress  for  ladies.  In  Middleton's  Mayor 
qf  Quinborough  it  is  said,  "  Books  in  women's  hands  are  as  much 
against  the  hair,  methinks,  as  to  see  men  wear  stomachers  or  night' 
railes.*'  And  in  a  song  in  Durfey*s  collection  (Twangdillo)  is  the 
line, 

"  Her  gown  was  new-dyed,  and  her  night-rail  dean." 

Home  Tooke,  in  his  Diversions  of  Pur  ley,  says  : — "  A  woman's 
night-rail,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  peezel,  is  the  diminutive  of  p»z  or  ray, 
the  past  tense  of  ppizan,  to  cover,  to  cloak"  They  were  worn  at  day- 
time in  the  streets  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  **  Amongst  many  other 
ridiculous  fashions  that  prevailed  in  this  country,  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  that  of  the  ladies  wearing  bed-gowns  in  the  streets, 
about  forty  years  ago.  The  canaille  of  Dublin  were  so  dbigusted 
with  this  fashion,  or  perhaps  deemed  it  so  prejudicial  to  trade,  that 
they  tried  every  expedient  to  abolish  it.  They  insulted  in  the  streets 
and  public  places  those  ladies  who  complied  with  it,  and  ridiculed  it 
in  ballads.  But  the  only  expedient  that  proved  effectual  was,  the 
prevailing  on  an  unfortunate  female,  who  had  been  condemned  for 
a  murder,  to  appear  at  the  place  of  execution  in  a  bed-gown."^ 
Walker's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards,  1818.  A  very 
rare  print  in  the  author's  collection,  of  such  as  illustrate  costume, 
represents  a  lady  placed  in  the  stocks  for  wearing  one :  beneath  is 
inscribed: — 


iiKure  IS  enjif 
jieculiar  fnsli 
ber:— "Littl 

too  JOUQg   U 

Bake,  and  hoi 


"  MaduD  mj  uight-n 
You  U7  joun  does, 
Therefore,  fitj  Hu 


OUC] 
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were  sometimes  perforated  at  the  sides  in  a  circular  ornament  (as  in 
the  instance  given,  fig.  327),  to  enable  the  wearer  to  hear  more  dis- 
tinctly. 

OBLE.  The  wreath  or  chaplet  surmounting  or  encircling  the 
helmet  of  a  knight  (see  p.  175).  It  was 
originally  composed  of  two  bands  of  silk 
twisted  together,  and  tinctured  of  the  prin- 
cipal metal  and  colour  of  his  arms  ;  upon 
this  was  placed  the  crest  of  the  knight  (see 
cut,  p.  421) ;  and  it  is  still  used  by  heralds 
for  that  purpose  in  armorial  bearings.  In 
the  romance  of  Sir  Quy  of  Warwick  (four- 
teenth century)  we  read : — 


Fig.  327. 


"  Upon  his  head  his  helm  he  cast, 
And  hasted  hym  to  ryde  full  fast 
A  circle  of  gold  thereon  stoode : 
The  emperor  had  none  soo  good. 
About  the  circle  for  the  nones 
Were  set  many  precious  stones." 

ORPHEETS.  Grold  embroidered  work,  doth-of-gold.  (Lat.  au- 
rifrigium.)  The  golden  bands  fastened  or  embroidered  on  chasubles, 
copes,  and  vestments.  The  apparel  of  the  amice  and  alb.  Fringes 
or  laces  appended  to  the  garments,  as  well  as  the  embroidered  work 
upon  them,  were  so  termed.  For  the  general  use  of  the  word  see 
the  quotation  from  Chaucer,  describing  the  robe  of  Riches,  under 
Mantlb,  p.  527. 

OSNABUEXx.  A  coarse  linen,  manufactured  at,  and  named 
from  that  province  in  Hanover. 

OUCH,  or  NOUCH,    A  jewel. 

"  A  coroune  on  her  head  they  han  y-dressed, 
And  sette  her  full  of  nouche9  great  and  small." 

Chaueer^s  Clerke't  Tale, 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  considers  nouches  the 
true  word,  and  ouch  a  corruption.  He  says  it  is  written  in  the  inven- 
tory of  the  effects  of  Henry  V.,  Bot.  FarL  2  H.  VI.  n.  31 :  "  Item, 
6  broches  et  nouches  d'or  garniz  de  divers  gamades  pois  31d,,  d'or 
pris  35«."  Nuschin,  in  Teutonic,  signifies  fibula,  a  clasp  or  buckle. 
As  some  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts  to  dress,  they  were  ornamented 
with  jewels^  by  which  means  the  name  by  degrees  may  have  been 


('vtiiLildl,  8ogi!i  til  include  sCTcralotlier  sorts  of  jewels.    Intbeabore 
(■\tr;ut  Tn^m  Cliniiier,  it  is  pUin  that  &  jewel,  or  snuU  group  of  them, 

"  Ami  they  were  Kt  as  thick  of  ourkit 
Viae,  vt  thfi  Baeti  stonn  fair, 
Th!i[  mono  reden  in  the  Upiilairo." 

Chaucrr'i  Houtt  of  Tame. 

PADT'ASdV  [I'l:).  A  NDOotli,  strong  sillc,  much  oaod  for  Indies' 
^'owns  ill   tlu-  bst  ccntary.     It  obtains  its  n&ine  from  Fadom,  the 

])ln<.'<.<  of  its  first  mnnufactore. 

PAINT.  Tlif  eustom  of  painting  the  face  is  of  sach  high  anti- 
quity, tliat  tlip  ri-scarches  in  Egypt  show  its  tronstant  nse  in  that 
1iiL,'li1y-i'lviIizo>1  nation  four  thousand  years  ago.  In  the  classic  ages 
it  nas  iniii'L  us<'il.  and  the  Boman  ladies  were  in  no  degree  sparing 
i>r  riismrtics  i>r  nil  kinds,  and  complexions  of  all  shades.  Its  nse 
ilocfl  not  ainii'iir  ciimmon  among  ladies  in  this  country  until  the 
iiii(Ulli.>  ni;t'K. — iiur  early  ancestors  using  it  merely  to  decorate  the 
body  fiiiirifiiUy  in  the  taste  of  modem  savages.  In  the  old  French 
pooni  of  till'  tliirti'cnth  century,  descriptive  of  the  wares  of  a  mOT* 
I'lT  (printi'il  ill  my  collection  of  Salirirat  Sonfft  and  Poem*  on 
Cw/iniii:  pulilisln'J  by  the  Percy  Society,  1849),  he  declares  "  I  ha»e 
I'Dlloii  n  itli  n  hicU  they  rouge,  and  whitening  with  which  they  wiite» 
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ing  of  naked  breasts  and  shonlders  has  also  been  noticed  by  this 
anthor ;  and  a  town  beau  is  described  by  Durfey  "  with  his  paint 
and  his  powder  and  patch."  From  an  allusion  in  Marston's  Antonio 
and  Mellida,  1602,  we  gather  that  courtiers  of  the  male  sex  occa- 
sionally used  colour  for  their  faces ;  Kossaline,  one  of  the  characters 
in  the  play,  enumerating  the  faults  of  her  suitors,  says : — "  The  fifth 
paints  and  has  always  a  good  colour  for  what  he  speaks." 

PALETTES.  Plates  which  covered  the  armpits,  sometimes 
highly  ornamented  and  circular,  as  in  fig.  328,  from  the  brass  of 
Sir  Thomas  Swinbome,  1412,  in  Little 
Horkesley  Church,  Essex,  engraved  by 
Waller.  In  this  instance  they  are  enamelled 
with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  on  a  white 
groxmd.  In  the  drawing  of  Thomas  Mon- 
tacute.  Earl  of  Salisbury  (Harleian  MSS. 
4826,  fifteenth  century),  they  take  the  form 
of  reversed  shields,  and  are  secured  to  the 
plate  beneath  by  arming  points,  fig.  329. 
J.  Drayton,  p.  172. 


Fig.  328.  329. 

See  also  the  cut  of  Sir 


PALL.  Fine  cloth  used  for  the  robes  of  nobles.  From  paU 
Hum,  a  cloak  P  In  the  last  edition  of  Warton's  EAstory  of  English 
Poetry  (1840),  vol.  i.  p.  169,  we  are  told  that  "  anciently  pallium, 
as  did  purpura,  signified  in  general  any  rich  cloth.  Thus  there 
were  saddles  de  pallio  et  ebore,  a  bed  de  pallio,  a  cope  de  pallio, 
etc.  See  Dufresne,  Lat,  Gloss,  v.  Pallium,  and  Pellum  its  cor- 
ruption. In  old  French  to  cover  a  hall  with  tapestry  was  called 
poller**  In  Florice  and  Blancheflour  (fourteenth  century)  we  are 
told  :— 

"  The  porter  is  proud  withall ; 
Every  day  he  goeth  in  pall" 


» 


"  Princes  proud  in  palV 

Minors  PoenUf  1362, 

"  The  knyghte  offe  hi«  mantille  of  palle, 
And  over  hi«  wyfe  he  lete  it  falle." 

Sir  Degrwcmt, 

"  Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by." 

Milton, 

And  in  an  old  Christmas  carol,  quoted  by  Hone  in  his  Ancient 
Mysteries,  we  are  told  that  the  infant  Saviour 


"  Xi'lduT  aball  be  clottml  in  purple  or  in  pall, 
liut  in  fine  linoo  u  are  babiu  all." 

1'ALISAI>E.    A  n-ire  suntainiDtj;  the  hair  neit  to  the  dutekt**,  or 

first  kuot.— Jfn"JM«  Maliebru,  1690. 

i'ALTOCK.  A  short  garmeut ;  &  sort  of  doublet ;  &ctoiejadet 
lihf  n  i\':iiritc*i)ut.  "  Thcj  have  a  weed  of  lillc  called  a  pollock,  to 
wbii'li  tlifir  Iiosou  nre  fastened  nith  white  latchets." — Author  of  the 

.£,■«%'■»,»  (toiup.  Rich.  n.). 

I'A^I  I'l  I.IOX.  A  fur  named  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Eli- 
zalifth,  Qiii'i'ti  of  Henry  VII.,  and  also  in  the  priTy  purse  expense 
"I"  ITi'iiry  \'iIL  "A  gown  of  black  wronght-Telvet  furred  with 
j'd.iiiiilioi'."  mill  vnlued  at  £S,  was  bought  for  Anne  of  Clerea,  Sir 
ir.  Kii'ijliis  i-iiiiji'i'turea  that  ihoy  were  stios  brought  from  Pampel- 
/'■III',  a  tu«ii  ill  Ihe  dei>artmcnt  of  Tarn,  twelve  miles  from  Alby; 
liiit  Jlr.  Gn^t'  su^i;estB  that  Pampeluna  fur  is  meant. 

I'ANACIIR.    A  group  of  foatliers  ou  the  apci  of  the  helmet — 

I'ANKS.  ()jH'iiiiigB  or  slashes  in  dress  to  show  the  garmeota 
hciu'nili.  Lir  for  tlic  insertion  of  other  colours  in  silks  or  rich  stofiis 
iiLiili  ivf-rp  ilriiwu  tlirough  them.    The^aneof  a  window  is  perfectly 
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PANTALOONS.  Tight-fitting  breeches,  like  the  ancient  ckausses, 
Tliey  were  invented  by  the  Venetians  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
became  their  national  costume ;  St.  Pantaleon  being  their  favourite 
saint,  and  many  being  christened  after  him,  they  were  satirically 
termed  Pantalini  by  the  Italians.  The  Pantalon  of  the  Italian  co- 
medy, intended  to  ridicule  the  Venetians,  is  always  represented  in 
this  costume.  They  were  introduced  into  France  and  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  After  a  considerable  period  of  disuse  they 
were  introduced  as  a  sort  of  full  dress  for  gentlemen  in  the  reign  of 
George  III. 

PANTOBLES.  Pantofles,  or  slippers.  See  Boots,  etc.  "  Give 
me  my  pantohles"  says  Queen  Elinor,  in  Peele's  play  of  King  Ed- 
ward /.,  1593.  **  Pearl-coloured  pantoffles  "  are  mentioned  as  worn 
by  ladies  in  Massinger's  play  of  The  G-uardian,  1632.  The  same 
author,  in  his  City  Madam,  notes  "  rich  pantoffles  in  ostentation 


worn." 


PAPILLOTES     Screws  of  paper  used  to  make  the  hair  curl : — 

"  Untaught  by  art,  thy  ringlets  twine, 
Ko  engines  scorch,  or  papillottet  confine." 

Art  of  Dressing  the  SaiVy  1770. 

PARTIZAN.  A  weapon  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
See  cut,  p.  232.  The  lower  part  of  the  blade  was  crescent-shaped, 
and  it  was  sometimes  richly  inlaid  and  ornamented,  or  pierced  with 
open  work. 

PARTLET.  A  gorget  for  women.  "  Dame  Partlet  the  hen  " 
occurs  in  Shakspeare ;  and  the  Pedlar  in  Heywood's  Four  P*8 
notices  them  as  women's  wear.  A  partlet  was  a  neckerchief,  gorget, 
or  rail,  say  the  old  dictionaries ;  but  Minsheiu  adds,  "  Partlet,  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  24  Henry  VII  I.  c.  3,  seemeth  to  be  some  part 
of  a  man's  attire,  viz.  some  loose  collar  of  a  doublet,  to  be  set  on  or 
taken  off  by  itself,  without  the  bodies,  as  the  picadillies  now  a  daies, 
or  as  men's  bands,  or  women's  neckerchiefs,  which  are  in  some 
places,  or  at  least  have  been  within  memorie,  called  partlets."  In 
an  inventory  of  Henry  VIII.'s  household  stuff  (Harl.  MS.  1419,)  we 
find  **  one  partlet  of  crimson  velvet  without  sleeves,  all  over  em- 
broidered with  Venice  gold  and  silver,  stitched  with  purple  silk, 
lined  with  crimson  satin."  These  and  similar  entries  induce  Sir  F. 
Madden  to  say :  ''  The  partlet  evidently  appears  to  have  been  the 
corset  or  habit-shirt,  worn  at  that  period,  and  which  so  commonly 

2n 
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oci'iir;!  in  tlii'  jiortrniU  of  tho  time,  gcaerallf  nude  of  vclret  indor- 
iifkiiK'nti'il  witli  pri'cious  atoaea."     They  aro  kIso  notioed  •■  worn  bj 
i^ion  in  IhiWf  >Vi/ii-»,    See  the  puea^,  p.  213,  and  note. 
TASSACrlCU.    A  curled  lock  next  the  templea.— Jfaadw  Jf«- 

rXSUKGWWV.a  (Fr.).  The  ridges  on  the  Bhoalder>platea  to 
turn  till'  hhw  of  ii  lance.    See  cut,  p.  226, 

J'ATC'IIJ'l^.  YoT  Borne  notice  of  this  fashioo,  Bee  p.  216,  and  ui 
cuHi'avini,'  ot'  sriiTiil  on  a  Iftdy'a  face.  Glapthome,  in  his  Lady* 
P,-ii-ilf<i'.  lUltl,  siiys: — "Look  yon,  eignor,  if 't  be  a  lorcr'a  part 
yon  nr.'  lo  ;iit.  Iid-e  a  black  spot  or  tico.  I  can  furniab  yon  ;  'twill 
iiiiikc  yiiiir  Wvf  more  amorous,  and  appear  more  gracions  in  your 

"  Somo  ladies  who  do  n-rar 
Tliiir  uomon-likc  black  patekci,  to  «rt  Ihcm  off," 

Tit  Cilf  Match,  1039. 
■  Tlii'ir  lucea  mp  besmear'd  and  picrc'd, 
With  MviTidl  BortB  of  pattlipt, 
A>  if  «omP  cute  their  iikina  had  llciid 

With  waiTOa,  half-mooni,  and  nolohw. 
I'nuligiouj  iignra  tliDH  kwp  their  itationa, 
.\tid  mi'teora  of  must  dreadfull  faahiom." 

Hit  Settimd,  1088. 
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are  "  the  Tery  tokeos  of  death ;"  and  saya  of  the  coach  and  hones 
engrared  p.  246,  "  methinka  the  monming-coach  and  honoa  all  in 
black  and  plying  in  their  foreheads,  atands  ready  hamegaed  to  whirl 
them  to  Aclieron,  though  I  pity  poor  Charon  for  the  dftrkness  of 
the  night,  aince  the  moon  on  tSe  cheek  U  all  in  eclipge,  and  the  poor 
Btara  on  the  temples  are  clonded  in  sables,  and  no  comfort  left  him 
bnt  the  loKenges  on  the  chin,  which  if  he  pleaae  he  may  pick  off  for 
his  cold."  There  ia  a  onriona  engraving  of  a  lady  with  patehea  on 
her  face  in  the  form  of  trianglea,  half-moons,  stars,  and  croeses  ;  in 
the  tide-page  to  a  sermon  by  Andrew  Jones,  entitled  Morbus  Sata- 
lunw,  ortheSuof  Frido  (16tb  ed.  1666),  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  aa 
a  common  cnstoro  with  "  onr  prond  ladies,"  to  "  spot  their  faces  with 
black  patohes."  It  was  nsnal  to  carry  in  the  pocket  small  circular 
"  patch-boxes  "  to  renew  any  that  might  fall.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  laat  century,  according  to  the  Spectator,  patches  indicated  the 
political  opinioDB  of  the  fair  wearers.  For  other  notices,  see  p.  299. 
In  the  Nob  Bath  Guide  "  Telvet  patches  A  la  Orecqve  "  are  men- 
tioned. 

PATEOKS.    Boiea  to  hold  piatol  cartridgefl. 

PATTEK8.  The  old  patten  was  shaped  like  the  modern  clog. 
It  is  defined  in  the  Ladiei'  Dictianary,  1694,  as  "  a  wooden  shob 
with  an  iron  bottom."  The  ringed  patten  is  not  older  than  Anne's 
time.  That  the  tongne  mn  on  pattens,  was  a  saying  as  old  as  the 
eixt«enth  centary,  to  denote  garrulity. 

"  Had  je  heard  her,  how  she  begun  to  scold. 
The  toiigt  it  tern  m  patnt,  bj  faim  Uut  Judas  salde." 
Conner  Onrtoii't  limiit, 

PAULSEONS.      The  shoulder-piecea  in 
plate-armonr. 

PAVADE.    A  long  dagger. 


PAVISE.  A  large  shield,  covering  the 
whole  body,  having  an  inward  curve,  with  a 
pointed  end  fastened  in  the  groiuid,  and  ma- 
naged by  a  pavisor  or  soldier,  who  att«nded 
to  it,  and  who  was  placed  in  &ont  of  am  "''  """ 

archer.    See  fig,  331,  from  a  manogcript  of  the  foart«nth  centnry. 


to  tho  apparel  of  the  alb  and  tiin 
from  the  effigy  of  Godfrey  Gifiar 
1301,  from  his  effigy  in  Worcester 

PELISSE  (Bee  p.  57).    A  garm 
FELLABD.    A  gaiment  like  e 

PEULE3.    Furs.    In  the  26  ( 

who  appear  with  Calaphas  are  " 
gyse,  ftnd  furred  cappys  oa  their  i 

PELURED.  Furred.  Thua  th 
Sir  Launfal  (fourteenth  century) 

PENCEL,  or  PENNONCEL. 
the  head  of  a  lance ;  a  diminutift 
taunder,  a  romance  of  the  fourtoer 
lection,  mention  is  made  of 

"  Many  a  fair  p* 


FENNACHE.  The  feathers  oi 
Bee  p.  173.  In  the  time  of  Willii 
scribe  "  any  bunch  or  tassel  of  smal 
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freqaentlf  connected  by  a  etring,  which  wu  passed, 
over  the  girdJe,  and  thus  allowed  them  td  hang  se- 
curely, as  seen  on  the  figure  ahove  alluded  to.  Mr- 
Shaw,  in  his  Dretsct  and  Decorations,  has  engraved 
tm  interesting  rehc  of  this  description :  it  is  the 
penner  which,  as  tradition  atBrma,  was  left  at  Wad 
dington  Hall  by  Henry  VI.,  during  hia  waudennga 
in  Yorkshire,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Tottton  (fig 
334).  It  is  of  eair-bouilti,  or  leather  aoftened  by 
heat,  EUid  imprcBsed  while  in  that  stat«  with  or 
namental  designs.  The  lion  of  England  and  the 
crowned  rose  are  both  seen  npon  this  penner  which 
is  intemaliy  dirided  into  one  amall  and  two  large 
compartmonta.  The  brass  of  Williani  Curteys,  a 
notary,  1490,  in  Cotman,  baa  at  the  girdle  the  pen- 
ner and  inkhom,  indicative  of  hia  profession. 

PENNON.   A  small  flag  at  the  head  of  a  knight's 
liince.    See  cuts,  pp.  49,  72. 

"  Aod  bj  hii  burner  borne  ii  his  jmhhm 
Of  g:old  full  riclie,  in  which  there  wu  b«t« 
The  Uinataur  which  that  he  slew  in  Crete." 

ChMCir:  Knigkl'l  Tali. 


PEFLIJS.  A  sort  of  covercbicf  worn  upon  the  head,  and  wound 
round  the  neck,  aoinetimes  concealing  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
as  seen  in  fig.  1,  p.  69,  derived  from  the  Homan  peplum. 

PEBIWIGS  are  seldom  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  Elizabethj 
and  Stow  informs  us  tbej  were  brought  into  England  about  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  Paris.  The  earliest  notice  of  them  occurs 
in  the  privy  purse  expenses  of  Heniy  VIII.,  where  we  find  under 
December,  1529,  an  entry  of  twenty  shillings  "  for  a  perayke  for 
Sexton,  the  king's  fool."  By  the  middle  of  this  century  their  use 
became  frequent.  They  arc  noticed  as  worn  by  ladies  in  Middle- 
ton's  Mad  World,  my  Motleys,  160H.  See  alao  note,  p.  204.  About 
1595,  when  they  were  commonly  worn,  it  was  dangerous  for  children 
to  wander,  as  it  waa  common  for  them  to  be  enticed  to  private 
places,  and  deprived  of  their  hair  for  the  manufacture  of  auch  ar- 
ticle«.    In  Halt's  Satires,  1598,  mention  is  made  of  a  courtier  who 


but  in  women  it  amelleth  Bomev 
rington  has  an  epigram,  b.  i,  66 
and  there  are  two  others  "  to  pe 
belt,  1628.  And  in  Beaumont  an 
of  the  charactensajB:— "Iboiur 
lock  at  it." 


"  These  perrUaigi,  n 

Theie  spuiglea,  c 

Then  naked  pspa,  I 

To  workfl  vftin  gn 

Pita. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  11.  enon 
iatroduocd  in  France  durii 


Kg.  836. 
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en  AngUterre,  says  of  the  gentlemen 
their  habits  were  charged  with  powdei 
daubed  with  anufF."  And  Tom  Srown,  in  hie  LeltertJVom  the  Dead 
to  the  Living,  has  given  as  an  admirable  description  of  beaux  of  the 
eulj  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  : — "We  met  threo  flaming 
be&nx  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  he  in  the  middle  made  a  most  mag- 
nificent figure, — his  pemmg  was  largo 
enough  to  have  loaded  a  camel,  and  he 
bestowed  upon  it  at  least  a  bushel  of 
powder,  I  warrant  jon.  His  swordknot 
dangled  upon  the  ground,  and  bis  stein- 
kirk,  that  was  most  agreeably  discoloured 
with  snuff  from  top  to  bottom,  reacb'd 
down  to  his  waist ;  he  carrj'd  his  hat 
nnder  his  lefl  arm,  walk'd  with  both  hands 
in  the  waistband  of  his  breeches,  and  his 
cane,  that  hung  negligently  down  in  a 
string  from  big  right  arm,  trnil'd  most  hb- ojd. 

harmoniously  against  the  pebbles,  white  the  master  of  it,  tripping  it 
nicely  upon  his  toes,  was  humming  to  himself."  These  immense 
wigs,  as  noticed  p.  282,  cantrast  most  absurdly  with  armour — wit- 
ness fig.  386,  copied  firom  Ejieller's  portrait  of  George,  Earl  of  Al- 
bemarle. Wigs  were  often  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  in  a  quar- 
rel :  thus  Swift  says ; — 

"  Triainpliiag  Toriea  and  dGeponiiuig  WUgs 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  vjiga." 

And  this  led  to  a  curions  branch  of  robbery,  noticed  by  Oay,  in  his 
Trivia,  who  cautions  those  walking  the  streets  of  London  to  be  care- 
ful of  their  wigs,  as  they  were  liable  to  be  stolen  from  the  head.  A 
less  cumbrous  article,  termed  a  peruke,  came  into  fashion  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  and  were  called  traBelling  teigi.  Holme,  in  bis 
Academy  (^  Armory,  1684,  has  engraved  one  "  having  the  side  or 
bottom  locks  turned  up  into  bobs  or  knots  tied  up  with  ribbons." 
He  also  calls  it  "a  campaign  wig,"  and  says, — "it  hath  knots  or 
bobs,  a  dildo  on  each  side,  with  a  curled  forehead  "  (fig.  337).  These 
dildo's,  or  pole- locks,  when  hung  from  the  centre  of  "  the  long  peri- 
wig," as  delineated  by  the  same  author,  fig.  338,  are  no  doubt  the 
origin  of  the  pig-tjiil,  which  was  of  various  forme ;  thus  Swift  says 
in  1728:— 

"  Wa  who  » 
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The  pl^n  pernke  wu  made  to  imitate  a  real  head  of  !uir,  and  ii 
so  ctJled  bj  Holme,  as  veil  aa  "a  short  bob."  Wycheriej,  in  hii 
Loee  in  a  Wood,  1<!72,  speaks  of  old  women  in  "wlute  pennqaesi" 
and  Laurenoe  Whyte,  in  1742,  says :  "  Bobt  do  supersede  oa»- 
For  the  usual  form  of  wigs  worn  during  Ihe  last  eentmy. 


Figd.  337.  338.  339. 

I  must  refer  to  the  cnts  gireu  in  the  historical  part  of  this  rolonc, 
and  to  the  Ttorbs  of  Hogarth  and  other  painters,  adding  here merelj 
B  fow  cxamplea  of  the  more  singular  kind  which  came  into  fashion 
about  the  middle  of  the  century.  In  1772  the  Maccaronies  wore 
wi^B  similar  to  fij;.  339.  with  a  large  toupee,  noticed  as  early  a 
1731,  in  the  play  of  the  Modem  Susband .— "  I  meet  with  notbing 
but  a  parcel  of  tovpet  coxcombs,  who  plaster  up  their  brains  upm 
their  periwigs, "  al!ttdini»  to  the  pomatuin  with  which  they  were 
covered.  A  writer  in  the  London  Magazine  of  1753,  notes  the  vi- 
riety  of  forms  and  terms  for  wigs  in  use,  as  follows  : — "  The  pigeon'i 
wing,  the  comet,  the  cauliflower,  the  royal  bird,  the  staircase,  ihc 
ladder,  the  brush,  the  wildbojir's  back,  the  temple,  the  rhioocero*, 
the  corded  wolfs  paw.  Count  Saxc'a  mode,  thv  she-dragon,  thf 
rose,  the  crutch,  the  negligent,  the  chancellor,  the  cut  boh.  the  lom; 
bob,  the  half-natural,  the  chain-huckle,  the  corded  buckle,  the  Ae- 
tached  buckle,  the  Jansenist  bob,  the  drop-wig,  the  snail-back,  (lie 
spinagc  seed,  the  artichoke,  etc."  Such  being  literal  translationi  of 
the  French  synonymcs  constantly  used.  The  bag  seen  on  fig.  S!9 
became  ho  large  about  1774,  that  a  writer  of  that  date  savs ; — "  Al 
present  such  unmerciful  ones  arc  worn,  that  a  little  man's  Rhooldert 
are  perfectly  corercd  nith  black  itatin."  The  high  head-drcas  wim 
by  the  ladies  in  1772  is  given  fig.  340,  shoning  the  rows  of  curli 
at  the  sides  )  it  is  copied  from  a  print  in  the  Oxford  Maffo^ne  fi 
that  year,  represcnling  n  ludy  seated  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
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b^-dreBBiDg.  The  barber  mounts  a  flight  of  steps  to  reach  her 
head  and  arrange  the  curls.  The  print  is  called  "  The  Female  Pj- 
ramid."  The  pig-tails  were  worn  hanging  down  the  back,  or  tied  up 
in  a  knot  behind,  as  in  fig.  341.  About  1780  the  htur  which  formed 
it  was  allowed  to  stream  in  a  long  lock  down  the  back,  aa  in  fig.  342, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  turned  np  in  a  knot  behind  ;  see  cut,  p. 
47S.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  wig,  as  a  general  and 
indispensable  article  of  attire  to  young  and  old,  went  out  of  fashion. 


Kga-SlO. 

They  were  only  retained  by  the  professors  of  law  and  medicine,  as 
well  as  by  church  dignitaries.  Fielding,  in  his  Mock  Doctor,  VIZ'i, 
makes  him  exclaim : — "  I  must  have  a  physician's  habit,  for  a  phy- 
sician can  no  more  prescribe  without  a  Full  wig  than  without  a  fee." 
The  Hev,  John  Chubbe,  in  his  Free  Advice  to  a  Young  Clergyman, 
1766,  strongly  Bdrises  hint  always  to  wear  a  full  wig,  and  never  to 
wear  his  own  hair  "till  age  has  made  it  respectable."  The  absDr- 
dity  of  a  yoangman  shaving  offhisownluxuriant  Lair  to  place  expen- 
sive false  hair  in  its  place,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
fashionable  freaks.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  some  few  of  the 
yoong  men  ventured  to  wear  their  own  hair  at  the  Qniversities  and 
were  termed  Apollo's.  The  only  class  who  now  wear  wigs  in  some- 
thing like  olden  loxuriance  are  the  judges.* 

FEBBEY.  Freciona  stooes  ;  jewels  {Anglo-Norman);  dresses 
embroidered  with  jewels. 

*  To  tboae  who  lanj  be  inc^Iined  to  mnsult  volumet  un  the  subject  of  wigg,  I 
may  refer  to  Ttuerg'a  JiUtoire  dtt  Ftrr*qnta,  publiahed  at  Avignon,  1TT9 ;  and 
ITieolara  Bte\eTf\i»  luttoriqiu*  wr  TtuajTs  lit*  ClievtKe  poitiettf  »t  dti  Per- 
mfim,  publiahed  at  Paris  earl;  in  Ibe  prewnt  cpnturj. 


PETRONEL.  A  firearm  (Boe 
placed  on  the  chest  {poi/riHe). 

PETTICOAT.  At  the  dose  of 
theae  articleB  beDeath  the  longer  eoi 
to  denote  the  Hmaller  one :  see  p. 
oalj  be  hinted  atj  but  as  the;  w 
were  uanally  richly  decorated :  eee  < 
vet  pettieoat  that  I  was  married  in ' 
1605. 

jiTB  thee  «  bia 


Fettieoate  of  n 
M  Btill  worn  by  i 

PHEON.  A 
geanta-at-arros  in 
£ichard  I.'e  time, 
and  called  the  b> 
arrow.  It  is  alsi 
epecimen,  fig.  34 
the  bed  of  the  I 
ocTOsa  Hie  barb,  a 
Kg.  3*3. 

PICKADIL.    A  band,  or  ruff. 
JoDion,  wya : — "  Pieardil  ia  aimpl 
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is  that  round  hem,  or  the  seTeral  diTisioDB  wt  together,  aboat  the 
Bldrt  of  a  garment,  or  other  thmg.  Alao  a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made 
in  fashion  of  a  band.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  famons  ordinary  near 
St.  Jamea's,  called  Piekadillg,  took  its  denomination ;  becaiue  it 
was  then  the  ontmoat,  or  skirt,  house  of  the  suburbs  that  way. 
Others  saj  it  took  its  name  from  this  :  that  one  Higgins,  a  tailor, 
who  built  it,  got  most  of  his  estate  by  pickadilUi,  which,  in  the 
last  age,  were  mnch  worn  in  England."  Philipa,  in  his  World  qf 
Worlds,  1693,  »Bys : — "  Ptckardil  is  the  hem  abont  the  skirt  of  a 
garment —  the  extremity  or  utmost  end  of  anything ;"  and  says  that 
Higgina  was  "  &mona  for  making  saoh  old-fashioned  garments." 
So  that  the  word  may  hare  originally  applied  to  any  cut-work 
edging ;  as  in  Ben  Johnson's  Devil  u  an  Am, 


but  have  been  ultimately  devoted  to  the  poiiit«d  mff  or  band.  They 
were  frequently  of  eDormons  size ;  Drayton  says  of  a  lady : — 


The  portraits  of  Isabella,  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  wife  to  Ferdi- 
nand, goremor  of  the  Netherlands,  furnish  us  with  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  the  genuine  Spanish  pieadil  in  all  ita  monstrosity,  com- 
pletely equalling  Drayton's  description.  Our  King  James  I.  being 
expected  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1615,  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  Vice-chancellor  against  wearing 
pickadils.    It  b  noticed  by  Euggle  in  his  J^- 


PIGACIA.     Pointed-toed  shoes. 
etc.,  p.  373. 

PIG-TAIL.     See  Pkeiwiq. 

PIKE  (see  Mobbts-Pikb).  An  implement 
chiefly  used  by  foot- soldiers,  conaiating  of  a  single 
•pike,  flat  as  the  lance  was,  and  in  nae  from  an 
early  period  until  the  reign  of  Oeorge  II.  We 
engrave  one  of  the  time  of  Henry  TII.,  fig.  3M, 


ind  one  of  the  time  of  Cromwell,  fig.  34S,  found  in  the  GuUe  Pre- 

■ijii'ls,  Coli'licster. 

I'lT-ClTE  (Snj-,).    A  co«.t  or  cloak  of  sVins  (Ibga  pellieta.  3m- 
liiLs  ill  v.),  for  winter  or  bad  weather.    Ultimately  it  waa  made  of 


Ken  fit  Tor  the  wMthrrj 


ill.'  2'ileh  mftiie  c 

TMr  Smitli,  in  the  Cobltr  of  Canterbury,  IftlS. 

Lavor,  in  Ills  Mort  on  Mnglith  Siirnamet,  aays  that  the  name  of 
I'Ik-licr  is  derived  from  a  maker  of  pilches,  and  adds,  "  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  j'l/Mii  is  equivalent  to  our  (or  rather  the  French)  pelUte, 
wliieli  is  ilerivoil  immediately  from  the  Latin  pellu,  peUicum ;  akin 
or  fur.  A  p'lMirr  naa  also  a  scabbard,  as  being  made  of  bide  or 
li'iitlier.  llereiiliii  says  to  l^balt, "'  Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out 
of  the  pilehrr  by  the  cars,'  {Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  ac.  1.)  In 
the  Lwlki  D'cli'iitary,  IGft'l,  the  term  is  explained  as  describing 
"  a  woollen  or  fur  garment,"  but  it  is  added  that  it  ia  "  now  used 
for  II  flannel  eloth  to  wrap  about  the  lower  part  of  yonng  children." 

PILE.    The  head  of  an  arrow. 


I'lLGliTM.    A  term  given  about  176S  to  an  appendage  of  silk. 


PIN] 
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macliine  that  makes  a  semicircular  jagged  indent,  something  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ancient  leaf-borders,  as  in  cut,  p.  108. 

PINNEB.  An  apron  with  a  bib  pinned  in  front  of  the  dress. 
Its  more  modem  nanie  is  pincloth  and  pinafore.  "  A  straw  hat  and 
pinner  '*  is  mentioned  as  a  country-girrs  peculiar  dress,  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  Dufiet's  Spanish  Rogue,  1674 ;  and  in  Swift's  lines,  quoted 
p.  422,  would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  cap.  Eandle  Holme  explains 
it  as  "  a  lady's  head-dress,  with  long  flaps  hanging  down  the  sides 
of  the  cheek."  See  cut,  p.  281.  It  is  similarly  described  in  Mun^ 
dus  Muliehris,  1690. 

PINS  were  in  use  from  an  early  period,  and  bone-pins  are  fre- 
quently found  in  British  barrows,  fig.  346.  Eoman  pins  of  the  same 
material  are  also  commonly  found  in  London ;  and  Mr.  C  B*.  Smith 
ha d  several  in  his  museum,  one  of  which 
is  here  engraved,  fig.  347.  Some  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  Saxon  pins  are 
engraved  in  the  Archteological  Album 
and  Inventorum  Sepulchrale  ;  and  one 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Londesbo- 
rough,  found  in  a  barrow  at  Wingham, 
Kent,  has  the  stem  of  brass  and  the 
head  of  gold,  ornamented  with  red  and 
blue  stones  and  filagree-work  (348). 
A  magnificent  pin  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  exhibited  as  fastening  the 
pall  on  the  effigy  of  John  Stratford, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (died  1348), 
in  the  cloisters  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral.   It  is  engraved,  fig.  349,  being, 

like  all  the  rest,  one-half  the  original  size.  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages  (see  p.  114,  etc.).  We  are 
told  of  the  "  joly  clerke"  Absolon,  in  Chaucer's  Mill^s  Tale,  that 
when  he  made  love  to  the  carpenter's  young  wife, 

"  Ho  sent  her  pinnet,  methe,  and  spiced  ale." 

"  If  she  be  never  so  foul  a  dowdy,  with  her  kelles  and  her  pinne» 
The  shrew  herself  can  shroud  both  her  chekjs  and  her  chinnes.'* 

Townley  MjftterUa, 

Silver  pins  are  mentioned  in  the  Chapman's  Song  (Sloane  MS. 
2593).    The  constant  use  of  pins  by  ladies  is  noticed  in  Heywood's 


I' 


1 


346.       347.        348.      349. 
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F>>tn-  P.V  nn.i  in  the  Pinifcro/'TraiejSeW,  1559:  "My  wench, here 
\s  ail  aii^cl*  to  Luy  pint."  Kns  with  pcark  in  the  head  of  them 
arc  mentioned  in  Webster's  WkiU  Devil,  1612 ;  and  pins  for  the 
liair  iu  ^lucliin's  Dainb  Knight,  1608.  Those  used  for  the  head- 
tlri'ss  of  the  time  of  Williun  and  Muy  tn  thus  noted  in  Mumdtu 
M'-li,',ns.  10S)0:— 


PIPES.    Smnll  articles  made  of  pipe-clay  used  for  keeping  the 

large  [leriivigs  in  eurl.     See  Bodlbttbs. 

I'lSTfETS.     A  speciea  of  shoe,  mentioned  by  Stubbes  temp. 

Elizubctli.    See  p.  383. 

PISTOL.  A  light  fire-ann,  first  used  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  eciitury.  Specimena  of  pistols,  termed  dat/i,  and  the 
wlieel.loek  piatol  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  are  given  p.  277. 

PLACCARD,  or  PLACCATE.  A  stomacher  worn  by  men  and 
women  temp.  Edward  TV.  to  Henry  VIII.  inclusiTe.  Hall  men- 
tions one  won:  liy  the  latter  sovereign,  embroiilered  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  great  pearls,  and  other  rich  stones.  The  gown  or  jacket  was 
worn  over  it.  In  armour  the  term  was  used  to  denote  the  ertra 
platen  upon  tLc  breastplate,  which  consisted  of  two  piecea,  the  upper 


POL] 


"  And  that  the  cheekg  ma;  both  agree, 
Flumpen  to  fill  the  caTity." 


They  sre  alao  described  by  Svrifb  in  lus  poem  on  "A  beautiful 
Nymph  going  to  bed." 
PLTJSH.    A  ooane  Idud  of  silk  velvet  vith  a  thick  nap. 
POINTS.   Ties,  decorated  at  the  ends  with  pointed  aiglets,  used 
to  profnsion,  instead  of  buttons,  for  Beoaring      ^    rfrl■■ll^'l'fl^^ 
the  different  parta  of  the  dress  in  the  sixteenth     SBP^^^^x 
and  seventeenth  centuries.     "His  pomtt  being      'njg^^f^^ 
loosened,   down   fell  his    hose." — Shaktpeare.  ^^^^^ 

"Trass  my  yotnij.sirl" — Eattipari  Hoe.WA.  Fig.  SSa 

"  This  point  was  scarce  well  hraaa'd." — Lingua,  1607.    A  apeoimen 
is  engraved,  surrounding  the  knee,  fWm  an  Elizabethan  portrait 
(fig.  350).     See  also  p.  248.    They  were  also  used  in  annoor :  see 
ABUiHa-poiNTS,  Palbttb. 
POITIIAIL,  or  PEYTEEL.    The  breastplate. 
POKE.    A  pouch  or  purse. 

"  I  bare  a  stoppjnge  oyster  in  mj  poke," 

Si:tllaii'4  Sowge  of  Cimrte 
"  With  that  he  drew  a  dial  &om  hii  poke," 

Shaitpeart  t  Ai  To*  Like  It. 

POKING-STICKS.  "Where'amyruffandjWitw.yoo 
blockhead  f"  exclaims  Bellafront  to  her  servant,  in  Dek- 
ker's  play  of  Qte  Manett  Whore,  1604 ;  and  "polwtg-ttick* 
of  steel"  are  noted  by  Autolycus  among  the  contenta  of 
his  pack.  They  were  used  to  adjust  the  pleats  of  rufls. 
Stow  says  that  they  were  made  of  wood  or  bone  until  about 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  they  begun 
to  be  made  of  steel. 

POLE-AXE.  A  weapon,  about  four  feet  in  length, 
combining  a  hatchet,  pike,  and  serrated  hammer.  It  was 
usually  carried  by  commanders  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  is  described  in  the  Romance  qf  Oelavian  as  affixed  to 
a  knight's  saddle.  In  the  story  of  Dan  Hugh,  Monk  of 
Leicester,  by  Lydgate,  we  are  told  : — 

"  Forth  ho  took  his  poleai,  or  msll. 
And  hit  Dan  Hew  upon  the  head." 
Our  specimen,  fig.  361,  is  copied  from  one  held  in  tite       361. 
hand  of  Thomas  Mo&taoute,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  (Harl.  MS.  4826.) 


See  p.  IQ9;  ace 


POLKVNS     Tlie  knee-cap  of  plate-a 

rOLLi:T.S,  or  KPAULLETTES.    Were  amBll  oreriapping  pto- 

ti'i'tioiiK  t>r  ]ilnli'  for  the  Ehouldcra  of  an  armed  Imi^L 

POI.UrvI^SI''.  A  li);Iit  open  gown  whicli  came  into  Faahioa  about 
177<\  hikI  iv:)s  \\orn  looped  at  the  eides  and  trailing  behind.  Seo 
IT.  :iix.:):;:i. 

rOMANDKTl.     A  ball,  or  other  form,  compOBed  of,   or  filled 
ivith.  }>Triiiiii'fl.   worn  in  the  pocket  or  about  the  neck. — Xam. 
Aiilolyrus  liHs  |i(iniandere  in  his  pack.— IFTn^er'*  Tulf,  act  iv.  ac.  3. 
usi'ii  iinainat  infection.    They  asBumed  a  great  variety 
111  all  primarily  derived  from  the  apple  Ipomme),  vrheuc« 
iiaiiii'il  j'uiiimr-d' ambre,  if  afibrding  that  accnt,  and  then 
pomander  generically.     They  were 
UBunllj  pendent  from  a  chain  hang- 
in);   from   the  girdle   in    front  of 
a  lady's  dress,  as  in  the  cut  on  p. 
194.    Sometimes  they  were  circular, 
^9v  ^ravLHTi     m     'mscrewiug  at  top,  and  falling  into 
t?l]i&'    ^^^^}tJ^J     <■.  series  of  gores,  e»cb  containing  a 
difiercnt  scent;  at  other  times  tho 
scent  was  made  into  a  ball,  and  held 


Tl».)-  w 
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"  Who  flirt  and  coquet  with  each  coxcomb  that  comes 
To  toy  at  your  toilettes,  and  strut  in  your  rooms; 
While  your  placing  a  patch,  or  adjusting  pong-jxmg" 

Fopular  Song,  1748. 

PONIAED.  A  small  dagger  carried  about  the  person.  Its  fre- 
quent and  destructiye  use  is  noticed  by  S.  Bowland  in  his  Looke  to 
it,  fyr  ril  stabbe  ye,  1604. 

"There  is  a  humour  used  of  late 
By  every  rascal  swaggering  mate. 
To  give  the  stabbe.    I'll  stabbe  (says  he) 
Him  that  dares  take  the  wall  of  mee. 
If  you  to  pledge  a  health  denie, 
Out  comes  his  poniard — ^there  you  lie. 
If  his  tobacco  you  dispraise, 
He  swears  a  stabbe  shall  end  your  daies. 
If  you  demand  the  debt  he  owes. 
Into  your  guts  a  dagger  goes." 

PONTLET.    The  apex  of  a  hehnet. 

POPLIN.    Silk  shot  with  worsted. 

POUCH.  A  bag  or  receptacle,  worn  by  countrymen  at  the 
girdle.  See  p.  214.  The  purse  worn  at  the  side  by  gentlemen,  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.    See  cuts,  pp.  96, 169. 

«  And  by  his  syde  his  whynard  and  his  pouche" 

Skelton*8  Bowge  of  Court, 

"  One  of  them  ware  a  jerkin  made  of  buff, 
A  mighty  jpowcA  of  canvas  at  his  belt." 

Thynm^a  Pride  and  Lovfliness, 

POULAINES.  Long-pointed  toes :  see  Boors,  etc.  They  were 
also  imitated  in  armour:  see  Sollebets.  Le  Grendre  says  they 
obtained  their  name  fr^m  that  of  their  inventor. 

POULVEEAIN.  A  case  containing  fine  powder  for  priming, 
which  hung  below  the  bandoleer.    See  fig.  320,  p.  536. 

POUEPOINT  (J?V.).  A  stuffed  and  quilted  doublet.  It  derived  ite 
name  from  the  stitching  with  which  the  interior  was  secured  to  the 
exterior  cloth.  It  was  in  use  by  civil  and  military.  See  pp.  126, 
437. 

POWDEE.    See  Haib-Powdeb. 

2o 


Bpecimen  construfited  during  her 
Armour  (fig.  354). 


PUCE.  A  purple  brown.  It 
one  for  the  inaect,  and  was  aoi 

PUG.  A  ahort  cloak  worn  by  1 
centniy.  It  ia  mentioned  in  ] 
when,  speaking  of  gentlemen's  ves 

"  Wliich  now  hu  gt 
To  ihaw  the  luhia 
To  keep  the  hero  n 
Ai  taj  iadj's  Telve 

PUMPS.  "A  shoe  with  a  thi 
worn  in  the  Toign  of  Elizabeth.  I 
Dream,  act  iii.  bc.  6)  says,  "  Set  gi 
ribbons  toyonrpuflipr."  In  llidd 
1608,  they  are  spoken  of  si  ohorac 
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the  equipment  of  his  ninning  footmen:  "Drawers,  stocldngifpumps^ 
cap,  saah,  and  petticoat  breeches." 

PUNGE.  A  purse.  In  the  romance  of  Alexander,  that  hero  is 
presented  with  "  a  litel  punge"  which  Ellis,  in  his  glossary  to  that 
romance,  says  is  thus  explained  on  the  margin  of  the  Line.  Inn  MS. 
The  Bodleian  copy  has  the  same  word ;  but  the  meaning  is  dear 
from  other  passages  of  the  poem. 

PUEFILED  (Fr.).  Edged,  bordered.  The  French  pourfiler, 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks,  signifies  *'  to  work  upon  the  edge ;"  and  the 
EnglifiJi  pur  and  the  French  pour  are  generally  corruptions  of  the 
Latin  pro.    See  p.  114. 

PURL.  The  pleat  or  fold  of  a  ruff  or  band.  **  I  have  seen  him 
sit  discontented  a  whole  play,  because  one  of  the  purls  of  his  band 
was  fallen  out  of  his  reach  to  order  again." — Amends  for  Ladies, 
1618.  "  My  lord,  one  of  the  purls  of  your  band  is,  without  all  dis- 
cipline, fallen  out  of  his  rank." — The  Fatal  Dowry, 

PUEPLE.  A  strange  mixture  of  phrases  occurs  in  the  poems  of 
the  middle  ages ;  pourpre  gris,  grey  crimson,  is  mentioned  in  the 
^Sf  of  Sir  LauitfaZ,  "The  old  French  writers  speak  also  of  pourpre 
and  ecarlate  blanches  (white  crimson),  oi pourpre  sanguine  (sanguine 
crimson) ;  and  in  the  Fabliau  de  Chtatier  d*Aupais  mention  is  made 
of  un  vert  mantel porprine  (a  mantle  of  green  crimson).  Hence  M. 
Le  Grand  conjectures,  that  the  crimson  dye  being,  from  its  costli- 
ness, used  only  on  cloths  of  the  finest  manufacture,  the  term  crim- 
son  came  at  length  to  signify,  not  the  colour,  but  the  texture  of  the 
stuff*.  Were  it  allowable  to  attribute  to  the  weavers  of  the  middle 
ages  the  art,  now  common  amongst  us,  of  making  what  are  usually 
called  shot  silks  (or  silks  of  two  colours  predominating  interchange- 
ably, as  in  the  neck  of  the  drake  or  pigeon),  the  contradictory  com- 
pounds above  given,  white  crimson,  green  crimson,  etc.,  would  bo 
easily  accounted  for." — Note  in  Way  and  Ellis*s  Fabliaux, 

PURSE.  See  Aulmoniebe,  Gifciebb,  etc.  The  leathern 
one  engraved  p.  456,  calls  to  mind  the  young  wife  in  Chaucer's 
Miller* s  Tale  .— 

"  By  her  girdle  hung  a  purse  of  leather, 
Taaselled  with  ailk,  and  perlid  with  latoun."* 

*  Ornamented  with  latoun  in  the  shape  of  pearls,  like  our  modem  steel  heads. 

9  O  2 


Mr.  RobBon  says,  "  This  was  ei 
In  the  Acts  <if  Parliament  ^ 
that  every  one  worth  £20  a  year, 
honit  and  haill  enarmyt  aa  a  gi 
Bympillare  of  x  lib.  of  rent,  or  : 
futanite,  with  rerebrasares,  Tami 
plate,  and  leg  aplentea,  at  the  I 
Farl.  Scot.  vol.  ii,  p.  18."' 


m        QUADBELLE.    An 
.      jections,  carried  at  the  m 

QTIARELL.  The  ar 
They  were  bo  called  (ta 
[qtmrrt],  aa  shown  in  fig. : 

"That  wr  uublu 


QUEINTISE.    Adrea 
which  it  was  cat  and  omai 
^     to  the  head.     See  p.  96,  a. 


QUEHPO.  An  nndress.  (Se 
r^ier,  it  fits  not  a  gentleman  oi 
fH^T^." — BfimtMoni  and  FUtehet 
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QUIVEE.  A  case  for  arrows,  carried  at  the 
back  or  girdle  of  an  archer.  See  pp.  54, 71, 176. 

QUOIF.  A  close  head-dress,  worn  by  both 
sexes.  The  legal  quoif,  m  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
was  of  the  form  shown  fig.  356  (see  remarks, 
p.  223,  on  the  source  from  which  it  is  copied). 
In  the  rolls  of  the  wardrobe  of  King  Kichard  II. 
(1391),  is  an  entry  for  "  twenty-one  linen  cotfs 
for  counterfeiting  men  of  the  law,  in  the  King's  Play  at  (llhristmas." 

KAIL.  An  outer  cloak  or  covering.  A  neckerchief  for  women 
(see  Corbet's  Poems),    See  Night- bail. 

KAPIEE.  A  light  sword :  see  p.  232.  The  bravo,  in  Shaker- 
ley  Marmion's  play  of  The  Antiquary ^  1641,  says,  "  I  do  as  much 
surpass  Hercules  at  my  rapier  as  he  did  me  in  club-fighting."  And 
a  gilt  rapier  and  dagger  are  noticed  to  worn  by  a  gentleman  in 
Peele's  Merry  Conceited  Jests, 

KASH.  A  species  of  inferior  silk,  or  silk  and  stuff  manufacture. 
— Nares. 

KATTEEN.  A  rough  woollen  cloth,  chiefly  used  for  travelling- 
coats,  etc.,  in  the  last  century. 

KAY.    The  stripe  on  a  garment.    See  p.  127. 

KAYI^ES  (Cloth  of).  Mentioned  by  Chaucer  and  in  the  older 
romances ;  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  finest  sort  of  linen,  and 
was  used  for  the  bed-sheets,  or  for  shirts.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Kennes  in  Bretagne,  where  it  was  originally  manufactured. 

"  Your  ahetes  shall  be  of  cloths  ofrayne." 

Squyer  of  Lowe  Degree, 

"  And  many  a  pillow  and  every  bere 
Of  clothe  ofraynes  to  sleep  on  softe." 

Chaucer's  DremSf  1.  264. 

"  I  have  a  shert  of  reyns  with  sleeves  pendant." 

Mystery  of  Mary  Magdalen,  1612. 

"  Your  skynne  that  was  wrapped  in  shertes  of  raynes." 

SkeltofCs  Magnificence  (circa  1612). 

KAYONI^^  (Fr,),    "  An  upper  hood,  pinned  in  a  circle,  like  the 


mentioQB  "  a  rcliaio  worn  out  w 
wires  "  are  noticed  in  Hejwood 
neis,  1617.  See  also  p.  236.  ' 
sense  of  blunted  ;  and  in  Meai 
read,  "  Doth  rebate  and  blunt  b 

UEEE-BEACE.     (Fr.  arrOr 
of  the  arm  above  the  elbow. 

EIBBOK.    A  narrow  band  . 

border  of  a  garment.    Thna  Chi 

In  his  Romaunl  of  Ike  Rose,  as 

"Fu 

With  or&WM  laid 

And  purtroiod  in  t 

or  Duka  ■toriei  a 

RING.     The  jewellery  of  the 

as  being  frequently  of  great  beaui 

are  in  existence  of  rings  of  the  i 

no  discredit  to  modem  artificer! 

Archteolgieal  Association,  vol.  i., 

near  Bosington,  Hants ;  it  is  of  c 

with  rich  chainwork,  and  ha«  in  il 

ig  inscribed  nombn  ihlli.  fide) 

possession  of  the  Bct.  B.  Hutohii 

in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxfc 

rings  of  this  period  with  Soman  g 
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the  collection  of  C.  E.  Smith,  dex>08ited  in  oar  British  Museum. 
In  medieyal  romances  the  gifts  of  rings  are  common ;  thus  in  Sir 
DegrevarU,  we  read — 

"  Lo !  here  U  a  red  gold  ring 
With  a  rich  stone. 

The  hidj  looked  on  that  ring  ^ 

It  was  a  gift  for  a  king." 

In  the  coffins  of  clerical  dignitaries  the  ring  is  always  found.  It  was 
indicatiye  of  their  station  (see  p.  115),  and  denoted  their  being 
wedded  to  the  Church.  In  Sir  Degrevant  we  are  told  that  at  the 
marriage  of  the  hero  there  came 

"  Archbishops  with  rin^Sj 
Mo  than  fiflene." 

And  in  the  romance  of  King  AiheUta/n  (fourteenth  century),  printed 
in  Hartshome's  Ancient  Metrical  TaleSn  the  king  says  to  the  offend- 
ing archbishop, — 

"  Lay  down  thy  cros  and  thy  stafif. 
Thy  myter  and  thy  ryng  that  I  to  thee  gaff- 
Out  of  my  knd  thou  flee." 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  communicated  an  account  of  two  episcopal 
rings  discovered  in  his  cathedral,  which  is  printed  in  vol.  xxxi.  of 
the  Archceologia,  and  which  are  here  copied,  one  half  the  original 
size.  Fig.  359  represents  that  of 
John  Stanbery,  created  Bishop  of 
Hereford  in  1452,  who  died  1474. 
It  is  enriched  with  chased  flowers, 
set  with  a  sapphire,  and  inscribed 
within,  **  en  htm  an."  Fig.  358  is 
that  found  in  the  coffin  of  Sich- 
ard  Mayo,  Bishop  in  1504,  who 

died  1516.  It  is  set  with  a  ruby,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing on  each  side  of  it  the  cross  and  bell  of  St.  Anthony  (see  p.  123), 
— a  fact  tmnoticed  by  the  Dean  in  his  account.  The  cross  was  filled 
with  green  enamel.  During  the  fifteenth  century  rings  are  com- 
monly seen  on  female  effigies,  and  in  great  profusion.  The  wife 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  (1450) 
in  Bromsgrove  Church,  Worcester- 
shire, has  them  on  every  finger  but 
the  last  one  of  the  right  hand.  Two 
specimens  of  these  rings  are  here  p^     ^^ 

engraved  (figs.  360, 361)  as  given  by 


Figs.  858. 


359. 


361. 


luniu);  iiiuy  Humce  :- 


"  Tliii  and  the  grret 
Are  thine  fbr  em." 

For  a  notice  of  die  ancient  matrimc 
to  Hone's  l\iil«-Sook,  vol.  ii.,  oonta 
Bnbject.  It  was  made  with  a  double  1 
which,  when  bKmght  together,  formed 
clasped  in  each  other,  and  the  two  m 
peaaantry  of  Galwaj  still  use  a  similK 
moonted  by  a  crown  (see  Hall's  Jrel< 
betnfc  solid,  and  not  formed  of  a  donb 
Sir  Thomaa  Oreebam  (1644)  is  engrat 
eminent  merchant,  aj 
horizontally,  thus  fc 
linked  together  in  st 
conjuxif  is  engraved 
teparat  on  the  other, 
decorated  with  precio 
of  Cupids.  Thisintei 
session  of  John  Thn 
Suffolk.  It  was  fom 
pointment  of  a  seijeant-at-law,  for  him 


Fig.  363. 
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frequent ;  and  the  puppyism  of  male  wearers  is  thus  noticed  by 
Hall  in  his  Satires,  1598 : — 

"  Nor  can  good  M json  wear  on  bis  left  hand 
A  Hgnet-ring  of  Bristol  diamond ; 
But  he  must  cut  his  glove  to  show  his  pride, 
That  his  trim  jewel  might  be  better  spj'd." 

Signet-rings  upon  the  thumb  were  common.  Falstaff  declares  that 
when  young  he  could  have  crept  into  an  alderman's  thumb-ring. 
Cramp-rings,  as  a  preservatiye  from  that  disease,  are  also  noticed  ; 
and  they  were  superstitiously  constructed  of  the  handles  of  coffins. 
See  Pettigrew's  Medical  Superstitions,  They  were  also  consecrated 
during  the  ancient  ceremony  of  creeping  to  the  cross.  Andrew  Borde 
says  (temp.  Henry  VIII.),  "  The  kings  of  England  doth  halowe  every 
year  crampe  rynges,  the  whiche  rynges  worn  on  one's  finger  doth 
helpe  them  wbich  hath  the  crampe."* 

Rivet.  A  piece  of  steel,  having  a  hole  in  it,  which  passed 
through  a  slit  or  loop  at  the  bottom  of  the  tilting-helmet,  or  other 
extra  guards  worn  over  the  armour,  and  through  which  a  pin  was 
hammered  to  secure  it. 

"  The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights^ 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up." 

Shakspeare:  Richard  III, 

Small  overlapping  plates  of  armour  fastened  in  a  similar  way, 
termed  Almayne  rivets,  were  used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  See 
Stothard's  effigy  of  Sir  W.  Peche,  temp.  Henry  VIII. ;  his  tassets 
are  formed  of  them.    See  also  that  of  Sir  D.  Strutt,  p.  272. 

ROBE.  An  external  garment  or  gown,  worn  by  both  sexes  in 
the  middle  ages. 

ROCHETTE  {Fr,),  A  loose  upper-garment.— ^SmrAtW.  A 
clerical  gown :  see  pp.  114,  220. 

"  There  is  ne  cloth  settcth  bctte 
On  damosell  than  doth  rokette; 
A  woman  well  more  fetise  is 
In  rokette  than  in  cote  I  wis : 
The  white  rokette  riddilid  faSre 
Betokeneth  that  full  debonaire 
And  swete  was  she  that  it  j-bere. 


I 

*  For  further  curious  information  on  this  subject,  see  The  History  and  Poetry 
of  Finger-rings,  by  C.  Edwards,  published  in  New  York,  1855. 


i 


] 


KOCKET.  A  cloak  without  a. 
deacribee  Elinor  Bumming  the  Alt 
and  Djce,  in  hia  notes  to  that  antho 
often  without,  and  sometimoa  with 
to  reach  the  ground,  and  aometim 

BOGEBIAN.  This  appeara  to 
Thus,  in  Hall'a  Baimt,  1598,  a  oou 

"Tha  iparthl  wind,  to  mod 
ToMea  apaoe  hia  pitch'd  nt 
And  atnight  it  to  a  deepra 
Tbera  muit  mj  jounker  te 

Frran  which  it  would  aeem  that  \ 
head. 


«n  the  Modet,  1715.    It  became  very  fasbioaable,  and  maj  be  seen 


ROSE.  The  name  applied  to  the  tie  or  ribboned  ornament  of 
the  batband,  garter,  and  shoe.  Eoee  hatbanda  are  named  in  Row- 
Itwd'a  Xnave  of  Sartt,  11)16. 

"  Tiuuc  gomu, 
Garten  and  rcun,  founoore  pounds  a  pure." 

"  Mf  heart  wu  W  m;  mooth 
"Till  I  had  view'd  hii  shoei  well :  Tot  those  nxN 
Were  big  enough  to  hide  a  doreu  foot." 

Bm  Jontoiit  The  Devil  it  an  A—. 

EOULETTES  were  formed  of  tobacco-pipe  clay  of  tbe  /^ 

form  here  given  (fig.  364],  and  were  from  tltree  to  four  inches  I      j 

in  length  ;  they  were  heated  and  then  used  for  acrewing  up  \    ^ 

the  curia  of  the  wig.  when  it  waa  laid  by  for  the  night  Ytota  I    • 

the  material  of  which  they  were  formed  they  were  also  /    \ 

termed  pipe*,  and  to  "  put  a  wig  in  pipea  "  was  a  phraae  de-  I     ) 

Hcriptire  in  the  laat  century  of  a  wig  whose  curls  were  kept  V/ 

in  order  by  roidettei.  8** 

ROUNDEL.  The  small  circular 
shield  of  the  fourteenth  centniy. 
Fig.  366  represents  one,  about  two 
feet  in  circumference,  copied  from 
a  fresco  formerly  in  the  Fainted 
Chamber,  Weatminster. 

ROUND  ROBINS.  Narrow 
mfia  about  the  doublet  collar. — 
R.  Eolme. 

ROWEL.  The  moTahle  circular 
row  of  goada  on  a  spur  (roitelU.)  **  '"*■ 

EUSLL-BONES.  Small  bone  rings,  atnds,  or  huttona  affixed 
to  the  girdle  Or  head-dreu.  See  Wright's  edition  of  the  Tbuma- 
ment  of  Tottenham. 

BUFF.  The  large  circular  collar,  bo  common  in  the  reign  of 
ElizabeUi  (see  the  cat  of  that  sovereign,  p.  472,  and  also  pp.  203, 
206,  210,  etc.)  It  has  been  already  so  frequently  noticed,  that  a 
few  extracts  are  all  that  it  is  necetaary  here  to  add. 
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Sha^;  riilpj  are  mentioned  in  the  Soaring  Oirl,  1611.  Moaafarmw 
ruJTs  are  iioticoil  in  HaH'B  Satire*  u  chutustomtio  of  fashiouablra ; 
ami  as  ■'  douMi-  ;is  bis  double  ruff"  in  the  Bape  tf  Lucnee,  1638. 
"To  [lin  plaitz^  in  your  ru^  two  houn  together,"  is  mentioned  ia 
Tlir  A'lfiq'uriy.  KUl.  a^t  iii.  sc.  1.  In  He  Dumi  XniglU,  1606, 
Lollia  asks  (.'(illn<|uintida,  "Yoa  hare  a  pretty  ru^—hoir  deep  ia 
it  P"  to  Kliii'b  slit'  aiiBwera,  "  Nay,  this  ia  but  ahalloir ;  many,  I  luiTe 
a  raff'xi  a  quarter  deep,  measured  bjtbe  yard."  In  Bishop  Sarle's 
MirriieotiHii!/i'"/'/iff,  lii'iS,  it  is  said  of  the  "yonng  raw  preacher," 
"  Vuu  sliall  knii«~  )iim  by  hie  narrow  velvet  cape,  and  serge  facing, 
and  Ilia  ruff",  next  )iis  hair,  the  shorteBt  thing  about  Um."  Little 
riills  won:  wcrri  by  ritieens'  wives.  Thus,  in  Jasper  Mayne'e  plaj 
of  The  Cll',  Mulch,  1639,  Anrelia  exclaims,— 


'■  In  print  as  Puritans  ruffe*  are  set."— -WjnsAnrjt  Eitag*,  1613.    A 
small  close -pleated  ruff  distinguished  this  sect ;  see  p.  249,  etc 

El'FI'LE.    A  frill  for  the  hand.     See  HiHD-ErirF. 

RCfi.    A  coarse  woollen  stuff,  in  use  for  the  garments  of  the 
IHJoror  riaflses.  "  Dume  Niggardiae,  his  wife,  in  a  sage  rvgge  lurtle," 
«  Penniletse,  1592.    "  Like  a  subsister  (a  poor 
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of  them  wear  russet,  and  have  their  shoes  well  nailed."  Grey  msset 
is  mentioned  in  Delony's  Pleasant  Historic  qf  Thomas  qf  Meadinff. 
**  as  the  ordinary  garb  of  country-folks ;"  and  when  Simon's  wife, 
in  this  tale,  complains  that  **  the  London  oyster-wives,  and  the  very 
kitchen-stnfie  cryers,  doe  exceed  us  in  their  Sundaies  attire,"  her 
husband  tells  her,  **  We  are  country-folks,  and  must  keepe  ourselves 
in  good  compasse :  gray  russet  and  good  hempe-spun  cloth  doth  best 
become  us."  In  a  ballad  of  a  "  Courtier  and  Country  Clown  "  in 
Durfey's  collection,  the  latter  says  : — 

"  Your  clothes  are  made  of  silk  and  sattin. 
And  ours  are  made  of  good  sheep's  grey.' 

SABELLINE  {Fr.),    Sable-skm. 

"  Oh,  an  thae  twa  babes  ^ere  mine, 
They  should  ^ear  the  silk  and  the  sabelline." 

The  Cruel  Mother— KinlocKs  Ballads, 

SACQUE.  An  appendage  of  silk  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress  affixed  to  the  shoulders  of  a  lady  behind,  and  thence  falling 
to  the  ground,  and  forming  a  train.    (See  cut,  p.  314.) 

SAFEGUAEDS.  Outward  petticoats,  still  worn  by  the  wives 
of  farmers,  etc.,  who  ride  on  horseback  to  market. — Steevens,  "  They 
are  called  so,"  says  Minshieu,  voce  Safeguard,  "  because  they  guard 
the  other  clothes  from  soiling."  They  are  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  old  play  of  2^  Roaring  Girl,  1611 ;  and  in  Mam  Alley, 
act.  i.  scene  1,  "On  with  your  cloak  and  safeguard,  you  arrant 
drab !"  In  The  Merry  Devil  qf  Edmonton,  1617,  travellers  enter : 
among  them  are  "  gentlewomen  in  cloaks  and  sc^feguards" 

• 

SALADE,  or  SALETT.  A  light  helmet  for  soldiers,  first  used 
in  the  fourteenth  century.    (See  cut,  p.  177). 

"  Ne  horse,  ne  male,  trusse,  ne  baggage, 
Salade,  ne  spere,  gard-braoe,  ne  page." 

Chaucer^s  Dreme,  1. 1556. 

The  way  in  which  the  sallet  was  secured  upon  the  soldier  is  well 
described  in  the  old  Interlude  Thersytes  (circa  1660)  :-^ 

"  I  wolde  have  a  sallet  to  wear  on  my  head. 
Which  under  my  chin,  with  a  thong  red. 
Buckled  shall  be." 

SAMABE,  or  SEMNAE.  A  lady's  jacket :  <'  it  has  a  loose  body 
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and  four  side-laps*  or  skirts,  which  extend  to  the  knee ;  the  sLee? es 
short,  out  to  the  elbow,  turned  up,  and  faced." — Sandle  Hdme, 

SAMITE.    A  rich  silk,  interwoven  with  gold  or  embroidered. 
— Du  Gange  in  voce  JExamitus, 

" Ten  eerles,  all  clad  in  tamjfie** 

Richard  Ccmr  de  lAon, 


**  And  in  ovir  gilt  samite, 
T-clad  she  was  bj  great  delite; 
Of  which  her  lefe  a  robe  j-werdc, 
The  merrier  she  in  heart  fared." 

Chaucer :  BomauiU  of  the  Boee,  1. 874. 

SANDAL.  A  light  open  shoe.  See  Boors,  etc.  A  species  of 
silk.    Sometimes  spelt  Cendal :  see  that  word,  and  also  Sbkdall. 

SANGUINE  (Fr.).    A  blood-red  colour. 

"  In  eanffuine  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  alL'* 

Prologue  to  CatUerbury  Talee,  L  441. 

"  His  lips  round,  his  colour  was  Mnguine.** 

The  Knighfe  Tale,  I  271. 

SAECENET.    A  thin  silk,  first  used  in  the  thirteenth  centun'. 

'  ml 

SAECIATUS,  or  SAECILIS.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth,  worn  by 
the  lowest  class  of  persons  and  those  who  subsisted  on  charity ; 
mentioned  during  the  thirteenth  century. — Strutt, 

SATIN.  A  thick  close-wove  silk,  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Strutt  notices  its  high  price  at  this  period,  and  says  that 
eighteen  florins  wore  given  for  an  ecclesiastical  habit  made  of  Per- 
sian satin.  Satin  of  Bruges  is  mentioned  in  an  account  of  Bevels 
at  Court,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  The  general  colour  of  satin  and  of 
velvet  seems  to  have  been  red ;  but  black  satin  is  once  mentioned 
by  an  ancient  writer.  Its  use  as  an  article  of  dress  by  the  gentry 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  led  to  its  name  being  used  as 
a  generic  term  for  persons  of  fashion.  Thus  Dekker,  in  his  GulFs 
Hornbook f  1609,  speaking  of  the  tavern,  says,  "  Though  you  find 
much  satin  there,  yet  you  shall  likewise  find  many  citizens*  sons." 

SAY.  A  woollen  cloth.  A  pair  of  stockings  of  this  fabric  were 
Yalued,  in  the  time  of  Eufus,  at  three  shillings.— Sf/rti^/.    It  was 


used  for  external  garments  temp.  Gliisabetb ;  "  BotL  hood  and  gown 
of  green  and  yellow  gage."— Second  pari  t^  Prtmoi  and  Caa»itmdra, 
1578. 

SCASBABD.  The  elteath  of  a  sword,  dagi^r, 
or  knife ;  thof  were  most  commonly  made  of  onir- 
bonilli,  and  stamped  with  Torioiu  patterns.  Figs. 
366  and  368  are  from  remarkably  fine  apecimens 
fonnd  in  ancient  rubbiah-pits  in  London,  and  once 
in  the  muaeum  of  C.  R.  Smith,  they  appear  to  be 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  that  of  the  Bword  mea- 
Boree  twenty-seven  iuijiea  in  length,  the  dogger- 
sheaths  (Ggs.  367  and  339}  measure  nine  inohes  in 
length. 

8CAPULABY.    A  monk's  hood. 

"  Tha;  sfaapen  their  eiapolorieM 

And  «treachot  thom  brood. 

And  l«inc8th  beighe  tbeir  houmeg 

With  babclj'og  in  atreteg. 

Thej  ben  geired  with  whitfl  dlk 

And  •eanu  full  quaint 

Tatongen  with  itituhea 

That  atareth  as  ulTer." 

Pieri  PUmnnan't  Fuiua. 
"  He  tare  hia  clattiei  b;  and  by, 

Hia  cope  aod  hia  la^elarj/." 

TAg  Fnn  and  (lU  Aiy,— Sitaeiu'i  Pop  Pottrg. 

SCAKF.  A  narrow  folded  band  of  silk  or  cloth,  worn  across  the 
shonlders  and  breast ;  and  sometimes  round  the  waist  of  soldier*. 
They  were  much  worn  by  ladies,  temp.  Anne.    See  p.  299. 

SCEPTBE.  For  an  early  Omidio  sceptre,  see  p.  16.  They 
were  sometimes  like  a  thin  staff,  with  a  flat  bell-shaped  top.  The 
sceptres  of  onr  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  present  a  great  variety. 
They  have  fancy  foliations,  in  some  instances  not  confined  to  tbe 
summit  only,  as  in  the  cat  of  Harold's  coronation,  p.  68.  Upon 
the  coins  of  onr  national  series  they  do  not  exhibit  great  differences. 
The  earliest  examples  are  upon  these  of  Ethelred  II.  (a.d.  878-1016], 
as  engraved  fig.  370.  Canute,  his  successor,  holds  a  similar  sceptre, 
and  also  one  like  fig.  371,  copied  irom  his  coin.  Harold  L  bean 
similar  ones.    The  royal  sceptre  is,  however,  sometimei  repreaented 
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of  tlie  c\aaa\e  form,  like  a  Btaff,  and  rectdung  to  the  long's  ihonl&r: 
in  Cotton  MS.,  Vfspaaian  A.  8,  Edgar  cairiee  one  of  thii  kind,  given 
ii^.  372  i  Qiid  Edward  the  oonfeBBor,  upon  one  of  his  coina,  hoUa 
aiiothor  [fi^,  'i7'i),  nhich  is  a  simple  staff  sunnounted  bja  ball.  The 
great  Hcul  of  tliis  monarch  shows  him  seated,  on  one  side  holding  a 
sirptrc  surmounted  bj  a  dore,  and  on  the  other  one  with  ^jUmr-dD- 
lis;  both  appear  to  be  of  the  etaS*  kind,  u  last  described.     Hie 
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and  Sandford's  account  of  tlie  coronation  of  Charles  II.  will  fumisli 
excellent  specimens  of  those  then  used,  which  vary  but  little  ^m 
such  as  are  still  made  use  of,  some  of  which  are  exhibited  with  the 
modem  royal  insignia  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

SCYTHE.  Scythes  were  affixed  to  long  spears  and  used  as  a 
military  implement  by  the  Britons,  being  also  placed  on  the  spokes 
of  the  car-wheels.  From  them,  no  doubt,  originated  the  glaive  of 
the  middle  ages.    See  fig.  180,  p.  460. 

SEINT.    From  Fr.  ceinct,  a  cincture,  a  girdle. 

"  He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medley  cote, 
Qirt  with  a  seint  of  silk,  with  barres  small." 

•  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  331. 

"A  Mini  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk.'* 

The  Millei^s  Tale,  I  3236. 

SELVAGE.    The  fold  of  a  seam. 

"  The  over  nape  schall  dowbuUe  be  layde. 
To  the  utter  syde  the  sehntge  bradc ; 
The  over  eelvagCy  ho  shall  replye, 
As  towel  hit  were  fayrest  in  hye." 

The  Soke  ofCurtaeye  (14th  cent.). 

SEMICOPE.  A  clerical  garment,  explained  by  Tyrwhitt  as 
being  "  a  half  or  short  cloak,"  in  his  glossary  to  Chancer,  who  de- 
scribes his  Friar  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  as  wearing  one : — 

"  Of  double  worsted  was  his  simi-cope" 

SEND  ALL.  A  thin  silk.  See  Du  Cange  in  v.  Cendalum.  But 
Thynne,  in  his  Animadversions  on  SpegMs  Chaucer,  1598,  has  given 
the  most  valuable  explanation  from  personal  knowledge  of  its  struc- 
ture :  he  says,  "  Sendale  you  expounde  by  a  thynne  stuff  lyke  cy- 
pres ;  but  y  t  was  a  thynne  stuffe  lyke  sarcenett,  and  of  a  raw  kynde 
of  sylke  or  sarcenett,  but  coarser  and  narrower  than  the  sarcenett 
now  ys,  as  myselfe  can  remember "  (see  Cbndal).  The  garments 
of  Chaucer's  Doctor  of  Fhysick  are  described  as 

"  lined  with  taffata  and  sendelle.** 

SEQUANNIE.  A  super-tunic  or  frock,  worn  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

SEEGE.    A  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

2p 


SHALLOON.  A  woollen  stuff, 
France,  where  it  waa  origiuali;  man 
b  Bi  corniption. 

SHAMEW.  A  garment  mentio 
appears  to  have  been  the  open  gov 
(ons. 

SHANKS.  A  common  land  off 
in  the  aixteenth  cantoTj,  and  obtain 
a  kid  or  aheep. 


SHIELD.  For  this  article  of  de 
the  manycnta  scattered  through  thei 
a  progressive  view  of  their  forma  fp 

SHIFT.  The  more  modem  nam 
a  female. 

8HIET.  The  tierte  or  eamw  t 
next  the  akin  bj  our  Snion  anccst 
was  made  for  either  aex.  It  began  U 
under  the  Normans,  when  worn  b' 
Bichard  I.,  oa  bis  effigy  at  Fontevn 
gold  and  raised  atuda.  It  is  not,  he 
lineations  that  we  aee  ita  embroider 
decorated  shirts  are  named ;  but  in 
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land  and  cambric  whs  fienerall;  used  at  this  time.    The  poor  conn- 
tt7inaD  in  Tbynne's  Prid«  and  LotoUneu,  wears 

"  A  therte  of  caoTM  hard  tni  loogh. 
Of  which  the  band  ind  niffea  were  both  of  one; 
So  fine  that  I  might  see  hii  akiii  them  through." 
SHOES.     See  Boots,  etc.,  commencing  p.  374. 

SHOE-EOSES.    Bundles  of  ribbons  formed  like 
a  rose,  and  worn  upon  the  shoe  (see  pp.  238,  3BS,  671). 
They  wereTeiy  fashionable  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
but  it  is  reported  of  Junes  I.  that  "  one  bringing  bim 
rose*  in  his  ahoea,  he  asked  if  tbey  would  make  him 
a  ruff-foot«d  dore,  one  yard  of  sixpenny  ribbon  served 
bis  turn."  They  were  sometimes  very  costly.  Peacbam, 
in  his  SyutA  of  our  Ttmet,  1638,  speaks  of'sboe-ties 
that  goe  onder  the  name  oiro»e$,  from  thirty  shillings 
to  three,  four,  and  five  pounds  the  pair.  Yea,  a  gallant      f^g.  379. 
of  the  time,  not  long  since,  paid  thirl;  ponnds  for  a 
pair."    Fig.  379  presents  a  laced  and  jewelled  one  from  the  por* 
trait  of  Sir  Thomas  Urdiard,  1646.    They  are  constantly  alluded  to 
by  dramatic  writers  of  the  day.    Thus  Shakspeare  haa 
"  With  two  Frovencd  rooei  on  mj  roied  ihoea." 

Hamltt,  set  t.  «.  S. 
"  Bich  Ptntofflei  in  ostentation  ihoim 
And  roses  worth  a  famil;." 

MaaiiigtT'i  Citg  Madam. 
"  With  orerblown  roses  to  hide  jour  gout;  ankles." 

Tkt  DtciCi  Lawam,  1623. 

SHOULDEE-KNOTS.  Bunches  of  ribbon  or  lace,  first  worn 
temp.  ChorlcH  II.  See  fig.  335,  p.  5S0.  Tbey  vere  sometimes  en- 
riched by  jeweh.  Anne  of  Austria  presented  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, while  at  the  French  court,  a  shoulder-knot  with  twelve  diamond 
pendents  attached  to  it. 

SICLATOUN,  or  8IGLAT0N.  A  rich  kind  of  stuff  which  was 
brought  from  the  East.  In  the  old  romance  of  Partenopex  de  Bloit 
is  the  following  ouriouH  paaaage  confirming  this  i — 

"  8'esgsrde  run  soleil  levsnt — 
Par  Ul  li  poile  Alerandrin 
Vieoant,  et  li  bon  mj/aton. 
He  looks  lowsids  (be  east — 
Thenoe  the  Aleiaodrine  tun 
Come,  and  the  good  tiglalon." 

2  r  2 
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and  tafTety  (caltcd  cendal  o 
stitched  with  gold  and  silver. — Note 
In  the  romance  of  Xing  Alexander  ( 

"Three  hundred  before  h 
FtombmrdjngeB,"  knigh 
Schredent  in  lili:  of  ric 

Silk  etockinga  were  first  manufaotn 

had  previouslj  been  worn  of  cloth, 
became  ao  genera!  as  to  be  frcqucnti 
for  gowns  is  mentioned  as  brought 
Lady's  Privilege,  1640.     The  first  s 
ivos  at  Derby,  by  Sir  Thomns  Lamb 

SEEINS.  Long  sharp 
the  Irish  (Bg.  380)  ;  derived 
wound. 


From  the  mention  made  of* 
matista.  they  appear  to  bare 
this  conntry.  Thus,  ia  The  I 
Fabel  exclaims : 
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cliange  and  variety,  trbich  ae  clearly  indicatea  a  certain  epoch  aa  the 
date  on  another  article  could  do.  But  two  kinds  of  aleeve  appear 
in  Anglo-Saxon  illuminations, — tight  or  looae.  The  moat  eitraordi- 
nary  were  worn  by  the  NormsJia  (see  pp.  64,  69),  which  are  oom- 
mcniorated  in  the  heraldic  maunch  (see  p.  530).  The  sleeves  during 
the  PlanlaKcnet  dynasty,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  cuts,  were  very 
simple ;  yet  the  old  extravagance  lingered  among  some,  for  in  a 
poem  of  the  reign  of  Edwurd  II.,  printed  in  Wright's  Political 
Sonfft,  p.  255,  we  are  told — 

"  Bt'caiuc  pride  hath  ileeeei  the  land  is  without  sluu." 

During  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VI.  they  became  absurdly  large,  and 
shaped  like  a  bsg  (see  p.  149) ;  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  they 
were  slashed,  rs  described  on  p.  IfiS,  and 
seen  fig.  381.  Other  specimen!!,  similarly 
laced,  are  engraved  pp.  1S4,  15^.  "  His 
sleeve  has  no  pwcket,"  is  mentioned  among 
the  modem  bad  fashions  in  the  Ibtenley  _ 

Mj/ileriet ;  and  open  wide   sleeves  sue-  Fig.  381. 

ceeded,  as  in  p.  161.  Tho  bearing  of  la- 
dies' sleeves  by  knights,  as  a  love-token,  has  been  before  noticed. 
In  the  old  play  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  mention  is  made  of  B 
knight 

"  Sliinins  in  armour  bright  beTore  the  till, 
And  with  tb;  miatrvii'a  sleeve  lictl  on  thj  helm." 

In  the  song  on  the  Siege  of  Thounrs,  1206,  printed 
in  Wright's  Political  Songt,  a  prayer  to  the  bachelor 
knights  ends  with  "  Now,  God  hioder  you  from  bear- 
ing »leej>ei  or  tresses,  if  you  allow  Tliouors  to  bo  for- 
gotten in  its  distress." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  sleeves  of  extravagant 
form  were  worn,  as  shown  in  lig.  382,  from  an  illu- 
mination in  27jc  Romance  of  the  Ruse  (Harl.  MS. 
3343) ;  they  were  at  this  time  separate  articles  of 
dress,  and  were  put  on  or  taken   off  at  pleasure, 
and  were  atBxed  to  the  shoulders  of  knights,  when         p|-_  3^2. 
fully  armed,  as  an  extra  ornament.    "  Sleeves  blaz- 
ing like  to  cranes'  wings"  arc  noted  in  13arclay's  Ship  of  FcoU. 
Wadded  sleeves  were  also  worn  (see  Mahoitbes,  and  cut,  p.  15G) 
which  continued  in  fashion  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
puffed  and  tied  aleevo,  called  the  virago  tleeve,  was  much  worn 
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convex.  They  weighed  about  twc 
linen,  nnd  fastened  lo  the  bottom  o 
bang  well ;  u  worn  by  male  and  ft 

SLIDER.  A  flat  ring,  or  rather 
chief  was  drawn  to  secure  it  in  it 
kom  to  aecnre  the  hair  when  won 
fig.  201,  p.  476,  instead  of  the  ribbc 

SLLNG.  The  use  of  the  sling  in 
tiie  twelfth,  thirteeuth,  and  fourteen! 
■myte  well,"  are  noticed  in  Sicka 
qaenlly  represented  in  maniuoripta  i 


Fift.383. 
Benet  College,  Cambridge.    Tt  has 


with  a  tassel,  was  allowed  to  fly  loose  in  caatiiig  the  stone,  as  seen 
fig.  384.  It  was  Bot  until  the  end  of  the  foorteentli  century  that 
dingB  were  abandoned,  the  croaa -bow  being  used  for  stones  instead. 
They  were  much  used  by  shepherds.  In  A  Tale  </  King  Edaard 
and  lie  Shepherd  (fourteenth  century),  in  Hartshome'e  Metrical 
Talei,  the  rustic  declares, — 

"  I  haro  ilj/ngt  ■mcrt  and  good," 
with  which  he  fears  not  to  face  any  one : — 
"  Tka  beat  archer  of  ilk  one 
I  durst  Txieet  him  with  a  stone. 

And  gif  him  lefo  to  shoot. 
There  ia  no  bow  that  ahall  Uate 
To  draw  to  my  ilgn^t  cut." 

And  he  an«rwardB  describes  these  slings  and  tiieir  power : — 
"  I  hftio  a  ilgng  for  the  nonei. 
That  ia  mado  Tor  great  atouci. 

There  with  I  con  me  fide. 
What  dere  I  lake  undur  the  ude. 
Be  thou  Biker  he  iboU  abide. 
Til  t  hjm  home  will  lede. 
Coneja  with  mj  other  (fjn^ 
I  can  elaj  and  home  bring." 

In  the  museum  at  Boulogne  is  a  curions  sling  (Gg.  386). 
The  balls  for  holding  in  the  hand  are  of  pink  worsted, 
the  thongs  of  leather,  stamped  in  ridt^es  coloured  red 
and  yellow.  The  leathern  receptacle  for  the  stone  con- 
tains an  iron  spring,  shown  in  our  out,  turned  out  at 
bottom,  in  the  way  it  appears  after  propelling  the  stone. 
It  is  probably  of  the  latest  form. 

SLIPPEB8.  See  Boots,  etc.  In  Deloney's  Plea- 
tant  Historic  of  Thomat  of  Reading  mention  is  made 
of  a  man  who  wore  "  a  high  pair  of  shooes,  over  the 
which  he  drew  on  a  great  pair  of  lined  ilipper*"  They 
were  much  used  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

SLOPS.  The  wide  Dutch  breeches  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  and 
again  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  See  p.  217  for  a 
curious  passage  in  Wright's  Puitione  qf  the  Minde,  1601,  which 
fully  describes  their  size  uid  appearance.  Many  other  notices  oc- 
cur in  the  historical  part  of  this  volume.  The  great  DtUeh  flop  is 
mentioned  in  Middleton's  Soaring  Oirl,  1611. 

"  Three  pounda  in  gold  (he«e  tlopt  contain." 


"  nomcn  first  began  to  ornament 
needlework  towards  the  concluBi< 
Smocks  "  wrought  n-ith  silk,"  and  ' 
with  coal-black  Bilk."  are  inentiouet 
tinued  till  the  middle  of  the  sevent 
alloded  to  by  contemporary  writen 
and  adorning  them  with  cut  or  o 
mentioned  in  Uant 
^med  tmochi,  "  ami 
noticed  as  sometimi 
tuard  Hoe,  1604. 

SNAP-HAUNCI 
temp.  Charles  I. 

SOCK.  The  aocl 
the  stocking  and  wii 
graved  tbe  curious 
clearly  shows  all  thr 
bordered  socks  are  o 

om  by  the  clergy. 

aOLITAJSE  ( 
silk,  first  worn  al 
was  generally  affi: 
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SOLLEEETS  {Fr.).  The  overlapping  plates  which  fonned  the 
mailed  shoe  of  an  armed  knight.  They  followed  the  fashion  of  the 
ordinary  shoe,  and  were  long  at  the  toe  (see  p.  174),  or  broad  (see 
p.  226),  as  fashion  varied. 

SORTI  (Fr.).  "A  little  knot  of  small  ribbon  peeping  out  between 
the  pinner  and  bonnet." — Mundus  Muliebrw,  1690. 

SPAGNOLET  (Fr,),  "A  kind  of  narrow-sleeved  gown  h  la  Spa- 
gnole." — Mundus  Muliebris. 

SPANGLES.  Small  circular  ornaments  of  burnished  metal, 
stitched  on  various  articles  of  dress.  They  are  first  noticed  by 
authors  of  the  time  of  Henry  YII. ;  and  were  used  by  ladies  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  decorate  the  hair,  boddice,  petticoat,  gown, 
and  frequently  to  add  a  glitter  to  the  lace  edging  of  gloves. 

SPAN^NEB.    An  instrument  for  screwing  up  the  wheel-lock. 

SPAETH.    An  axe  or  halbert  carried  by  a  soldier. 

"  Some  sajd  ho  lookyd  grim,  as  he  would  fight, 
Ho  hftth  a  tparth  of  twenty  pound  weight." 

Chancer' 8  KnigkPt  TaU. 

"  With  sword,  or  sparth,  with  gisarme." 

Chaucei^s  Rotnanee  of  the  Rose. 

SPATTEED ASHES.  Coverings  for  the  legs,  used  by  soldiers  ; 
which  fastened  at  the  sides  like  gaiters,  but  were  secured  more 
tightly  to  the  leg  by  straps,  and  bands  under  the  knee. 

SPEAE.    These  articles  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds — ^the 

long  war-spear,  the  shorter  spear  or  javelin,  and  the  hunting  or 

boar-spcar.    The  long  spear  of  the  horseman  has  been  noticed  be* 

fore,  and  engravings  of  various  spears  scattered  through  our  pages. 

The  shorter  spear  did  not  differ  except  in  length  and  portability. 

In  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,  a  romance  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 

mentioned  a  "  lyttille  Scottes  spere;**  and  we  are  told  of  one  of  the 

characters,  that 

"  He  wolde  schote  with  his  spere 
Bcstes  and  other  gere." 

The  hunting-spear  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  often  an  elegantly 
enriched  specimen  of  art. 

SPENCEE.  .  A  short  jacket,  or  body-coat,  said  to  have  origin* 


atcd  in  an  ncridcnt  to  Lord  Spencer  in  hanting  (t«mp.  6eorg«  Id.) 

by  nliifli  liis  <'ont-tail8  were  torn  off. 

SI>ETU]M.    A  kind  of  partiun  nried  in  the  fifteenth  centnr;. 

See  fiR.  8  of  thy  out  on  p.  180. 

SPLIKTS.  SduOI  overlapping  plates 
for  the  defence  of  the  bend  of  the  nrm 
above  the  elboiv,  and  which  allowed  of 
free  motion.  Tliej  are  mentioned  as 
early  hs  Edward  the  Third's  time,  and 
are  exhibited  in  fig.  388. 

SPONTOON.  A  broad.bladed  spear,  which  was  lised 
oil  a  long  BtaS  like  a  halberd.  It  naa  carried  bj  the 
giinriU  of  Henry  Till. ;  and  a  specimen  in  the  Tower  of 
Landuii  ifl  engrared  fig.  369. 

SPt'lt.     The  pflrlieBt  form  of  Bpur  appears  as  a  single 

like  that  hero  engfaved  from  an  effigy  in  the  Tem- 

0  ChuTph  (fifT.  390).     See  also  the  cuts  on  pp.  48,  63,  75. 

■  RlinukB  of  the  spurs  were  bent  to  suit  the  ankle  about 

ptTiiJil.     The  rowellod  spur  appears  in  the  thirteenth 

lun",  being  iavonted,  ajicording  to  Meyrick,  in  the 
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pie  is  given  (fig.  392),  ^  Fig.  302. 

from  one  in  the  posses- 
sion of  C.  Eoach  Smith ; 
from  the  heel  to  the 
tips  of  the  rowel  it  is 
seren  inches  and  a 
half  long.  These  long- 
necked  spurs  went  out 
of  fashion  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.;  and  the 
thin-spiked  rowel  gare 
place  to  a  close  one  like 
a  star,  as  shown  in  figs.  '  rig.  393.  Fig.  394. 

393,  394.    During  the 

latter  days  of  the  tournament,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  place  mottoes  on  the  spur.  A  specimen  is  given  (fig. 
395)  upon  which  is  inscribed  "  a  tkvk 

KNIGHT  AH   I.   ANOES   ME  AND  TBT " 

on  each  side  of  the  rowel.    A  curious 

specimen  of  "  the  jingle  "  sometimes 

attached  to  them  is  engraved  p.  214. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  Bipon  Fig.  395. 

in  Yorkshire  was  celebrated  for  its 

manufacture  of  spurs. 

"  Why,  there's  an  angel,  if  my  gpura 
Be  not  right  Bippon." 

Ben  Jon9on*8  Staple  of  Newei,  act  L  sc.  2. 

"  Whip  me  with  wire,  headed  with  rowels  of 
Sharp  Bippon  apun" 

DavenatU't  Wits,  1666. 

STAMIN.  A  worsted  cloth  of  a  coarse  kind,  manufactured  in 
Norfolk  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

STAMMEL.  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  reprint  of  Friar  Bacon  and 
Friar  Bungay,  1594,  (inserted  in  Dodsley's  collection),  to  the  pas- 
sage,— 

**  The  bonny  damsel  fill'd  us  drink. 
That  seem'd  so  stately  in  her  $tammel  red," 

appends  a  note :  "  Stammel  is  sometimes  used  for  a  red  colour,  and 
sometimes  for  a  species  of  cloth ;  in  this  instance  it  meant  the  latter, 
as  the  colour  of  the  stammel  is  noted  by  the  adjectiye ;"  but  this  is 


i\  ns  sitimmel  red  may  be  used  to  diBtinguieh  a  parti- 
ri'd.  in  tlio  name  wkj  that  Tarioiu  words  were  used  for 
9.   Mr.  CoUier  quotes  from  BeaumoDt  mid  Fletcher's 

"  V\\  not  qunrn'l  witli  tlio  gcatliTnaji 
K.ir  vvat'mg  ila^Hmtl  brerehw;" 

ll  "  i>  iiH  jiroUably  worn  by  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
■ml  ]i<'ltii'<>;il8  "  arc  mcntioued  in  Ea»tward  Hoc,  1605 ; 
v.-ns  anil  Tollclt's  notes  to  The  nmj>eit,  nrt  ii.  scene  2. 
vi'iiior  "  ia  mentioned  in  The  Return  from  Paraastut, 
y  lit'  a  corruption  of  ttnmin.    "A  red  ttamell  petticoat 

slriiu-  liat "  are  noted  as  tlie  drcps  of  a  country  bay- 
liinrv'H  r/ermniii  Hhtorf  qf  Thomat  qf  Sta/tinq.    The 

in  till-  comedy  of  tlio  Trinmphanf  IFiiloir,  1677,  pro- 
L'dhcnrt  "  n  brave  stauiell  petticoat,  guarded  with  blaek 


STANIl'jr,  or  STAMFOKTIS.    A  strong  cloth  of  a  BU)>erior 

|i  1  id  ity.  noticed  by  Struttasworo  during  the  Anglo-Norman  period; 
lie  value  of  a  single  tunic  made  of  it  was  fifteen  shillings. 

tSTAKCir.  A  uiOatinous  (loniposilion  obtained  from  wheat ;  used 
vlii'n  lu'iiU'ii  to  RtiD'on  lace,  cambric,  etc.,  which  is  rij{id  oceordinj; 
o  !{^  slrcn^lli.    It  Mas  introduced  in  ihe  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Stubbes 
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ended  bj  wringing  her  neck.  When  she  was  about  to  be  bnried, 
none  coa]d  lift  her  cofSn ;  and  when  it  was  opened  that  the  mjstory 

be  solved,  there  was  seen  within  onlj  a  great  blaclc  cat,  lean  and  de- 
formed, sitting  and  setting  ru&B.  In  the  old  play  of '  Albumazar,' 
1615,  Armellina  aaka  Triccalo,  "  What  price  beuTB  wheat  and  saffron, 
that  your  band's  so  atiS  a,ad  t/ellow."  To  the  reprint  of  this  drama,  in 
Dodslcy'g  collection,  vol.  vii.  p.  133,  ed.  1825.  is  appended  a  long  not« 
concerning  the  fashion.  The  inventor  of  this  starch  was  the  iafa- 
mous  Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  hung  at  Tyburn  for  being  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Orerbuiy,  and  who  appeared  at  the  gal- 
lows in  a  lawn  ruff  of  her  TaTonrite  colour.  Id  the  note  alluded  to, 
we  are  told  from  Howell's  Letters,  "  With  her  I  bellave  that  yellow 
starch,  which  bo  much  diaSgured  our  nation,  and  rendered  them 
so  fantastic  and  ridiculous,  will  receive  its  funeral."  Of  this  opinioa 
nas  Sir  Simon  D 'Ewes,  who,  in  the  MS.  account  of  his  life,  says: — 
"  Mrs.  Turner  had  first  brought  up  that  vaine  and  foolish  use  of 
yellow  etarcli,  and  therefore  when  she  waa  afterwards  executed  at 
Tibume,  tho  hangman  had  his  bond  and  cuffs  of  the  same  colour, 
which  made  many  after  that  day  of  either  sei  to  forbear  the  use  of 
that  coloured  starch,  till  at  last  it  grew  generallie  to  be  detested  and 
disused."  This  happened  in  1C15,  but  the  writer  of  the  note  alluded 
to.  says  that  "the  reformation  predicted  by  Howell,  and  partly  as* 
serted  by  D'Ewes  to  have  happened,  woe  not  the  consequence,  as 
will  appear  Irom  the  following  passage,  oitracted  from  a  pamphlet 
called '  The  Irish  Hubbub,  or  the  English  Hue  and  Ciy,'  by  Bamaby 
Rich,  1632 :— ■'  Yet  the  open  exclamation  that  was  made  by  Turner's 
wife  at  the  boure  of  her  death,  in  the  place  where  she  waa  to  be  exe- 
cuted, cannot  bo  bidden,  when,  before  the  whole  multitude  that  was 
there  present,  she  so  bitterly  protested  against  the  vanity  of  these 
yellow  starcht  bands,  that  her  outcries,  as  it  were  thought,  had 
taken  sach  impression  in  tho  hearts  of  her  hearers,  that  yellow 
starcht  bands  would  have  been  ashamed  for  ever  after  to  have  shewed 
themsolrcB  about  the  ncckes  of  men  that  were  wise,  or  women  that 
were  honest;  but  wo  see  our  expectations  have  failed  us,  for  they 
begonno  even  then  to  be  more  generall  than  they  were  before."  And 
in  the  some  work  it  '8  said,  "  Now  ten  or  t«-enty  eggs  will  hardly  suf- 
fice to  starch  one  of  these  yellow  bandes."  We  are  told  that  a  great 
magistrate  enjoined  the  London  hangman  to  wear  one  by  way  of 
disgracing  the  fashion,  "  and  who  was  now  so  briske,  with  a  yellow 
feather  in  his  hat,  and  A  yellow  itareht  hand  about  his  necke,  walk- 
ing in  the  streets  of  London,  as  waa  master  hangman  V  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  this  note  for  tho  very  coarse  rebuke  given  by 


alloc,  or  moDDcr  of  starlupi,  that  to 
paesod  ;  a  socke."  Cliapman  ueea  tit 
to  Cgnthia,  1S9S  (SiD|;er'B  note  to 
nuQ  in  ThjDne'a  Debate  betaeenPi 

"  A  p*TTe  oi  ttariupptt  bod  he 

That  lawd  were  up  to  the  ■ 

Homelie  they  were,  end  eenei 

And  in  their  gole^  full  men^ 

Mr.  Collier,  in  a  note  to  the  Shal 
tract,  a&jt,  "  Startup/  were,  from  i 
mach  like  the  lacing-boots,  or  higl 
They  are  mentioned  bj  many  other 
g%eMlra  aa  "startup*,  high  shoes,  o 
In  Soottowe's  carious  Alphabet,  H 
Tarlton  engrsTed,  p.  214 ;  he  ia  in 
with  tlartup*. 

"  The  becoD'a  fet  tn  nuke  hie  tiai 
n  mentioned  in  the  episode  of  Ar 
Alhioni  England,  1SB6. 

STAYS.  A  boddice  of  whalebon 
by  ladies  to  confine  the  waist  and  \k 
and  death,— begun  by  tho  Norman 
Elizabeth  geotlemeii  also  wore  thi 
custom  still  retained.  The  followin; 
ftud  satirical : — 
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"  But  seeing  they  do  only  stay 

The  course  tiiat  nature  doth  intend, 
And  mothers  often  by  them  slay 

Their  daughters  young,  and  work  their  end ; 
What  else  are  they  but  armour  stout, 
Wherein  like  gyants  Jove  they  flout  ?" 

Gh>Mon*a  Fleascmt  Q^ippeafor  Upstart  Q^wtUwamen,  1596. 

STAY-HOOK.  A  smaU  hook  stuck  in  front  of  the  Wdice  for 
hanging  a  watch  or  etui  upon.  It  was  in  use  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

STEINKIRK.    See  Neck-cloth,  p.  537,  and  fig.  322. 

STTRBUP-HOSE.  High  stockings  turned  over  above  the  knee, 
worn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     (See  cut,  p.  255.) 

STOCK.    From  stocco  (Ital.),  a  long  rapier.    Nash,  in  the  Be* 
turn  from  Parnas9tL8t  is  characterized  as  *'  a  fellow  that  carried  the. 
deadly  stock  in  his  pen."    The  *term  was  also  used  for  the  stocking 
(see  that  word),  as  well  as  in  more  modem  times  for  the  stiff  cravat. 

STOCK-BUCKLE.  A  small  buckle,  sometimes  decorated  with 
precious  stones,  used  to  secure  the  bow  of  the  cravat  or  stock  in  the 
last  century. 

"The  stock  with  buckle  made  of  plate 
Has  put  the  cravat  out  of  date.'* 

WhyU^8  Poemsy  1742. 

STOCKINGS.  Coverings  for  the  legs.  They  were  worn  in  the 
twelfth  century  beneath  the  long  gowns  then  usually  adopted  by 
both  sexes  (see  cut,  p.  68).  Tooke  derives  the  word  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pncan,  to  stick,  and  says,  it  is  "  corruptly  written  for  stocken, 
i.  c.  stok  with  the  addition  of  the  participle  termination  en,  because 
it  was  stuck  or  made  with  sticking-pins  now  called  knitting-needles." 
They  are  termed  "  neather  stocks  "  by  Stubbes,  who  is  particularly 
diffuse  on  the  subject.  He  says,  "  Then  have  they  neather  stocks 
(stockings)  to  these  gay  hosen,  not  of  cloth  (though  never  so  fine), 
for  that  is  thought  too  base,  but  of  jamsey,  worsted,  crewell,  silke, 
thread,  and  such  like,  or  else,  at  the  least,  of  the  finest  yam  that 
can  be  got ;  and  so  curiously  knit  with  open  seame  down  the  leg, 
with  quirkes  and  clocks  about  the  ancles,  and  sometime  (haplie) 
interlaced  about  the  ancles  with  gold  or  silver  threads,  as  is  won- 
derful to  behold.  And  to  such  impudent  insolency  and  shame- 
ful outrage  it  is  now  growne,  that  every  one  almost,  though  other- 
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nisc  vpry  poor,  linviiig  scarce  for^j  Bhillings  wages  by  the  year,  will 
not  Btick  to  liavf  tno  or  three  pair  of  theae  silk  nether  «toel<ft,  or 
else  of  the  [ioest  yam  that  may  be  got,  though  the  price  of  them  be 
a  royal, or  IwfntyshilluigB,  or  more,  as  cominouly  it  iaj  for  how  can 
thi-y  be  iesse,  whi-n  as  the  very  knitting  of  them  is  worth  a  noble 
or  a  royal,  ainl  simic  mueh  more  ?  Tbo  time  hath  been  when  one 
mintit  have  clothed  nil  his  body  well,  from  top  to  too,  for  lesae  than  ■ 
a.  pair  of  these  nether  ttoctei  will  coat." — Anatomic  qfAbu^cx,  159fi. 

STOLE  I  Laf.),  A  narrow  embroidered  Bcarf,  worn  over  the 
ehoiiKl.TS  .jI'u  prifiit.     {See  pp.  i3,  48,  70,  114.) 

■'  I'^Tlli  wiiiiotli  the  preoit  with  stvle  aboul  hii  ncrlt." 

COHirrbury  TaUi,  1,  B577. 

STOMACHER.  ThU  nrtiele  of  dress  was  worn  by  men  as  well 
aa  women  (see  ]>,  IS2).  In  the  25th  Coventry  Myslen/,  the  dregs  of 
n  gallant  einiiiiiTales"a  Womnrierof  clerefieynes  (clotliof  Heyncs) 
the  best  that  niny  be  bought."  Ladies'  stomachers  were  frequently 
richly  defnrutiil.  partiouleu-ly  in  the  reigu  of  Elizabeth.  Bishop 
Earle.  in  his  Mirinaifmograpki/,  1628,  Bays  of  "a  she  precise  hypo- 
crite," "  Pill'  is  a  iioneonformiBt  in  a  close  tiomaeier  and  ruff  of 
Geneva  print,  mul  her  purity  eoneists  much  in  her  linen."  Sueh 
storaai'htTs  tii:ij-  bi-  flcen  in  the  cut  at  p.  244.  Jewellery  again  eaino 
into  fftsliiiiii  !it  lUi'  KeBtoration,  and  from  that  perioil  until  1790  the 
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the  halandrcma ;  was  worn,  as  ita  name  expresses,  over  the  other 
garments  by  travellers  and  such  ear  rode  on  horseback ;  and  may 
be  seen  upon  the  centre  figure  in  the  cut,  p.  67. 

STJPEE-TUNia    The  upper  tunic  or  gown. 

8TJPP0RTASSE.  A  wire  support  for  the  great  ruff  in  use  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Described  in  Stubbes's  Anatomie  of 
Abuses  as  a  "  device  made  of  wires,  crested  for  the  purpose,  whipped 
over  either  with  gold-thred,  silver,  or  silk,  called  a  supportasse  or 
imderpropper.  This  is  to  be  applied  round  about  their  necks,  under 
the  ruff,  upon  the  outside  of  the  band,  to  beare  up  the  whole  frame 
and  body  of  the  ruff  from  falling."  A  specimen  is  engraved  on  p. 
205. 

SUECOAT.  The  external  tunic  of  a  knight,  worn  over  his 
armour ;  the  outer  tunic  or  gown  of  a  civilian. 

SIJBPLE.  A  border  or  embroidered  edge  to  a  garment.  "Surpled 
smocks"  are  mentioned  by  Skelton.  The  term  is  identical  with 
purfiled  (see  that  word). 

SIJBFLICE.  The  white  outer  garment  of  an  officiating  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  originating  in  the  alb.  Bowley,  in  his  Match  at 
Midnight,  1633,  makes  one  of  his  characters  say  of  another,  "  It 
has  tum'd  his  stomach,  for  all  the  world  like  a  Puritan's  at  the  sight 
of  a  surplice"  Mr.  Steevens  has  collected  many  notices  of  their 
strong  aversion  to  this  article  of  clerical  costume  in  a  note  to  AlVs 
Well  that  ends  Well,  act  i.  scene  3 ;  and  Bishop  Corbet  in  his  song, 
**  The  Distracted  Puritan,"  printed  in  Percy's  Reliques,  makes  his 
hero  cry— 

"  Boldly  I  preach ;  hate  a  cross,  hate  a  surplice, 
Mitres,  copes,  and  rotchets." 

SWANSKIN.    A  thick  fleecy  hosiery. 

SWOSD.  Eepresentations  of  this  defensive  article,  as  it  appears 
during  all  periods  of  our  national  history,  are  so  frequent  in  the 
illustrations  of  this  volume,  that  it  renders  it  only  necessary  here 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  body  of  the  book,  merely  noticing  the 
curious  ancient  custom  of  swearing  on  the  sword,  the  hilt  of  which 
took  the  shape  of  a  cross,  or  had  crosses  engraved  upon  it,  and 
sometimes  the  sacred  monogram.  A  manuscript  of  the  time  of  Eli- 
sabeth in  the  Sloane  collection  preserves  the  form  of  oath  adminis- 

2q 
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tered  to  a  Master  of  Defence  upon  taking  his  d^;Tee :  "Toa  ahill 
Bweare  by  the  cross  of  this  sword,  which  doth  represent  nnto  yoa 
the  cross  which  our  Sayiour  suffered  his  most  painfnl  death  apoo.** 
The  custom  is  noted  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  in  Pien 
Plowman.  Hamlet  makes  those  who  were  witnesses  with  him  of 
the  appearance  of  the  ghost  swear  secrecy  upon  his,  and  is  not  eon- 
tent  with  other  oaths : — 

"  Nay,  but  •wear't. 
Upon  my  sword. 
Indeed,  upon  my  Moord;  indeed!" 

A  point  which  has  been  beautifully  and  truthfully  illustrated  in 
Retzsch*s  outlines  to  this  play.  Farmer  and  Steevens,  in  their  notes 
to  this  passage,  quote  many  authorities  in  proof  of  the  custom ;  and 
Warburton  observes,  "  The  poet  has  preserved  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Danes,  with  whom  it  was  religian  to  swear  upon  thdr 
swords ;"  and  for  the  support  of  his  opinion  he  refers  to  Bartiio- 
linus,  De  Causis  Contempt  Mori,  apud  Dan,  Upton  says  that  J<ff- 
danes,  in  his  Gothic  history,  mentions  this  custom ;  and  that  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  relates  the  same  ceremony  among  the  Hai». 
See  a  note  on  the  usage  p.  172,  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
the  dramatists  of  the  Shakspearian  era.  Thus  in  Ralph  RoysUr 
Dossier,  one  of  the  characters  exclaims,  "  By  the  cross  of  my  swonl 
I  will  hurt  her  no  whit !"  and  in  Hieronymo : — 

"  Swear  on  this  cross  that  what  thou  say'st  is  true — 
But  if  I  prove  thoe  peijur'd  and  unjust, 
This  very  noordy  whereon  thou  took'st  thine  oath. 
Shall  bo  the  worker  of  thy  tragedy." 

In  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  1599,  the  Earl  of  Kendal  says.— 

"  Hero  upon  my  stoord  I  make  protest 
For  to  relieve  the  poor,  or  die  myself." 

And  in  Your  Five  Gallants,  by  Middleton,  act  iv.,  "  Stceare  on  ikis 
sword  then  to  set  spurs  to  your  horse,  not  to  look  back,  to  give  no 
markes  to  any  passenger."  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  notes  to  HamUi. 
says,  "  The  commentators  all  follow  Farmer  in  the  explanation,  that 
to  swear  by  the  sword  was  to  swear  by  the  cross  formed  bv  the  hill 
of  the  sword ;  but  they  suppress  a  line  which  Upton  had  quoU'd 
from  Spenser : — 

"  And  swearing  faith  to  either  on  his  blade** 

But  the  blades  had  sometimes  a  small  cross  beneath  the  handle,  and 
the  scabbards  had  at  times  the  sacred  monogram,  as  upon  that  of  Sir 
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Fi^;.  396. 


397. 


998. 


J.  Drayton,  1411,  on  His  brass  in  Dorchester  Church,  Oxfordshire 
(see  p.  172),  as  well  as  upon  those  of  Sir  Sobert  Grushill,  and  John 
de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk  (who 
died  1491),  both  in  Stothard*s 
Monwmental  Effigies :  the  latter 
engraved  fig.  397.  It  was  also 
usual  to  engrave  a  cross  upon  the 
knob  of  the  handle,  as  here  ex- 
hibited upon  that  of  a  sword  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  disco- 
vered in  the  Thames  (fig.  396) ; 
a  is  a  side  view  of  the  handle,  h 
the  cross  upon  the  hilt.*  At  the 
extremity  of  the  scabbard  of  the 
sword  of  Sir  William  Pecche, 
as  exhibited  on  his  brass  in  the 

church  of  Lullingstone,  Kent,  is  engraved  a  Maltese  cross,  as  exhi- 
bited fig.  398 :  the  brass  is  dated  1487. 

SWATHBONDES.  Long  swathes 
of  cloth  in  which  infants  were  rolled, 
something  after  the  fashion  of  the  mum- 
mies of  Egypt,  and  of  which  an  example 
is  given  (^,  399)  from  a  MS.  in  Eoyal 
Library,  Paris,  No.  7167.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Heywood  in  his  Four  P*s,  by 
Shakspeare,  etc. 

.  SWINE'S  FEATHEB.  A  sort  of 
small  spear,  about  six  inches  long,  like  a 
bayonet,  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  musket- 
rest,  and  which  was  sometimes  concealed 
in  the  staff  of  the  rest,  and  protruded 
when  touched  by  a  spring.  It  was  an  invention  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  render  the  musket-rest  a  defence  against  cavalry  whilst 
the  musketeer  was  loading,  for  which  purpose  it  was  provided  with  a 
spike  at  the  bottom  to  stick  in  the  ground  before  them,  and  keep  off 
horsemen  (see  fig.  400).  The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  original 
bayonet. 

TABAED.    The  emblazoned  surcoat  of  a  herald  or  knight,  upon 

*  In  the  old  tragedy  of  SoUmon  and  Perteda,  1699,  one  of  the  oharaoters 
makes  another  awear  upon  his  dagger. 

2q2 
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wliicU  Lia  nmis  wore  exhibited  (see  cuts,  pp.  98.  165,  179).  "  A 
jaquet  or  elccvelpes  coat  worn  in  times  past  by  Doblemen  in  tbe 
wurres,  Lut  nnw  only  by  hcraults,  and  is  called  theyr  cont  of  armei 
in  servyBO," — Spnjhl'a  Gfoitaiy,  1597.  Chaucer's  plowman  wears  a 
taburd  like  t!ie  modem  Bmock-frock. 

TABBINET.    Another  narao  for  poplin. 

TABBY.     A  thick  silken  stuff  with  a  soft  nap. 

TABLETS  were  worn  at  ladies'  girdles,  or  suspended  in  front  of 
the  gown  iiy  chains  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Anne  Boleyn,  at  the 
request  of  Hi-nry  VIII,,  sent  as  a  friendly  token  to  the  disgraced 
Caniiiml  Wobey  "  her  tablet  of  gold  hanging  at  her  girdle," 

TABS.     Sauarc-eut  border 


TACES.  or  TASSETS. 
hips.    (See  p.  173.) 


to  a  garment. 

;xib1e  pktca  of  steel  s' 


funding  the 


TAFFETA.  A  thin  silk  used  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  va- 
rious artieU's  of  dress,  and  considered  as  a  luxury.  (See  p.  2015.)  It 
H'OK  used  for  doublets  and  pages'  dresses  in  Che  ensuing  century, 
"  Two  pages  in  tafafi/e  larcetiel  "  are  mentioued  in  Lingua,  1607. 


TAKEL. 


A  term  used  by  Gower,  Chaucer,  etc. 
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"  On  every  trumpet  hangs  a  broad  banner 
Of  fine  tartarium,  full  richly  bete/' 

Chaueet't  Flower  a/nd  Leaf,  1.  211. 

"  Mr.  Warton  says  thit  Tars  'does  not  mean  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  bnt 
is  rather  an  abbreviation  for  Tartarin,  or  Tartarium,  That  it  was  a 
costly  stuff  appears  from  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  III.,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  *  a  jupon  of  blue  tariartfn,  powdred  with 
garters,  the  buckles  and  pendants  of  silver/  It  often  occurs  amongst 
the  expenses  in  tournaments.  Du  Cange  says  that  this  was  a  fine 
cloth,  manufactured  in  Tartary  (Gloss,  in  v.  Tariarium).  But 
Skinner  derives  it  from  Tortona,  in  the  Milanese,  and  cites  stat.  iv. 
Henry  VIII.  c.  6.* — JSist.  of  English  Poetry,  i.  364.  Among  the 
goods  bequeathed  by  Eleanor  Bohun  is  '  a  small  bed  for  a  closet 
of  white  taHaryn*  See  also  Eoquefort,  Gloss,  de  la  Langue  Ro- 
mane :  Tartaire,  sorte  d'etoffe  de  Tartairie." — TodcTs  Illustrations 
to  Oower  and  Cha/ucer  (Glossary). 

TASSETS.    SeeTACES. 

TAUNTON.  A  broad  cloth,  so  named  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture. 

THEEESE.  A  light  gauze  kerchief  worn  over  the  ladies'  head- 
dress about  1786.    See  fig.  4  of  cut,  p.  323. 

THOEAX  (Lat,),  A  protection  for  the  breast,  worn  by  soldiers. 
See  PscTOBAL. 

THEUM.  A  thrum  is  the  fringed  end  of  a  weaver's  web. — 
Ritson.  It  also  signified  a  bunch  or  filament  of  cloth  or  silk,  or  the 
thick  nap  on  woven  garments.  **  Silk  thrummed  hats  *'  are  men- 
tioned temp.  Eliz.,  and  were  made  with  a  long  nap  like  shaggy  fur, 
as,  indeed,  they  are  now  again  made  as  a  modern  novelty. 

" Fower  and  twenty  goode  arrows  trussed  in  a  thrumme** 

Bii9on*t  AncietU  Songs,  p.  60. 

"  Come,  sisters,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  thrum,** 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream, 

TIFFANY.    A  kind  of  thin  semitransparent  silk. 

TILTING-HELMET.  A  large  helmet  worn  over  the  other  at 
tournaments.    See  cuts,  pp.  98, 134, 172, 178. 


i-ioouri.  A  iiguc  BiiKCD  rabr 
gold  and  Bilver.  "  Broad  aad  na 
tUeue  "  occur  in  the  household  bil 

TOP-KNOT.  The  large  bows 
liun  and  Mary.  In  Dnrfej's  col 
we  are  told,  "  Sable  top-knots  are 
They  coDtinned  in  fashion  daring 
tniy.  Huntingdon  once  prwche< 
for  hii  text  "  top-knot  come  dowi 
words,  "  Let  him  that  is  upon  the 

TOBQUBS.  Wreathed  ornan 
to  twiat),  worn  by  the  Celtic  and 
adopted  from  them  by  the  abon 
were  different  from  the  braceleta 
size,  but  similar  in  fashion ;  and  th 
remarkable  one  n-aa  found  at  Boch 
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twisted  bead-sliaped  omamenta ;  and  it  opens  at  the  juncture  of 
these  patterns  to  admit  the  head.  It  is  engraved,  fig.  402 ;  and  the 
way  in  which  this  torques  was  worn  is  shown  in  fig.  401,  from  a 
Soman  bas-relief. 

TOUCH-BOX.  A  receptacle  for  lighted  tinder,  carried  by  sol- 
diers who  used  match-locks,  the  match  being  lighted  at  it.  The 
gunner's  "  flask  and  ttoiche-box  "  are  mentioned  in  Edwards's  Damon 
and  Pythias,  1582,  as  well  as  by  other  authors. 

TO  WEE.  The  high  commode,  or  head-dress,  worn  in  the  reigns 
of  William  III.  and  Anne.     (See  p.  284.) 

"  Sweet  CUorU  in  her  own  careless  hair, 
Is  always  more  taking, 
Than  ladies  that  towert  and  pendants  do  wear." 

Durfoj/'a  Songt. 

In  the  Cambridge  Jests  these  monstrous  head-dresses  are  thus  al- 
luded to : — "  A  Cantabrigian  being  one  day  deeply  engaged  in  dis- 
course with  a  gentlewoman,  who  condemned  the  weakness  of  her  sex : 
'  No,  madam,'  replied  the  scholar, '  not  so,  for  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is 
easy  to  prove  your  sex  stronger  than  ours,  for  Sampson  being  the 
strongest,  carried  only  the  gates  of  the  city  away ;  but  now-a-days, 
every  female  stripling  carries  a  tower  on  her  head.' " 

TKAIN.    A  lengthened  robe  sweeping  the  ground. 

TEOLLOP]^.  A  loose  flowing  gown,  sometimes  gathered  up 
behind,  and  open  in  front,  much  worn  as  a  morning  dress  by  ladies 
about  1760. 

TEOUSEES.  Loose  breeches,  mentioned  temp.  Elizabeth,  and 
generaUy  written  trosser.  In  act  i.  scene  1  of  Ben  Jonson's  Staple 
of  Newes,  Peniboy  junior  "walks  in  his  gowne,  waistecoate,  and 
trouses"  expecting  his  tailor. 

TEUNK-HOSE.  The  wide  breeches  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.     (See  p.  217,  etc.) 

TUCK.  A  short  sword.  A  citizen  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Cupids  Sevenge,  expecting  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  an  assault, 
says,  "  One  of  you  rub  over  my  old  tucke  with  a  few  ashes ;  'tis 
growne  odious  with  toasting  cheese."  "  Then  I  pressed  the  nearest 
with  my  dagger,  and  the  farthest  with  my  tuck"  says  one  of  the 
characters  in  Ouzman,  a  comedy  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  1693.    The 


Alle^y,  IBll.  This  fabric  ia  freq 
writers,  and  appearB  to  have  bee 
liko  Tel  ret. 

TUILLES,  or  TUILLETTE8 
poDdcd  to  the  taccs.     (See  pp.  I7( 

TCLT.  "  A  skein  of  tewly  silk 
^  LawrelL  The  Rev.  A.  I^, 
directions  "  for  to  make  bokeram 
MS.  73,  by  which  it  appears  that  i 
oolour,  M  it  were  of  crop  madder ; 
or  tops  of  madder,  which  would  gi 

TUNIC.  This  name  for  the  sht 
man  ia  noticed  on  p.  40 ;  and  the  ci 
drawing  engrared  fig.  403  may  be 
a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  its  nsi 
deed,  a  very  ancient  garment,  and 
in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  i 
It  was  in  constant  use  by  the  Gre 
timately  adopted  by  the  Romans 
It  was  worn  in  this  country  in  i 
forms  and  lengths  until  the  end  of  t 
century,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the  mai 
ftiven  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre* 
The  word  was  also  applied  to  the  n 
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UMBO.    The  central  projection  or  boss  of  a  shield.    See  Boss. 

UMBEEEK  The  movable  part  of  a  helmet — ^the  nmbril.  In 
Sir  Percival  qf  Qalles  we  have 

''  And  for  to  see  him  with  syghte. 
He  putt  his  urnbrere  on  highto, 
To  byholde  how  he  wm  dyghte." 

UMBEIL.  The  projection  like  the  peak  of  a  cap  over  the  front 
of  the  helmet  capable  of  nplifting.  , 

UNIBEE.  The  face-guard  of  a  helmet,  combining  visor  and 
bever,  as  in  cut,  fig.  1,  p.  273. 

VAIE.  "  The  vair  was  the  skin  of  a  species  of  squirrel,  grey  on 
the  back,  and  white  on  the  throat  and  belly.  M.  Le  Grand  concurs 
with  other  writers  in  supposing  the  fur  derives  its  name  of  vair  from 
this  variety  of  its  colours.  The  skins  of  vair,  according  to  Guil.  le 
Breton,  were  imported  from  Hungary." — Notes  to  Way  and  Ellis  s 
Fabliaux,  It  is  generally  depicted  like  a  series  of  heater-shaped 
shields,  like  those  in  the  cut  on  p.  88 ;  and  this  form  is  taken,  and 
fur  so  arranged  occasionally  on  modem  tippets. 

VAMBEACE.  The  armour  which  covered  the  fore-arm  from 
elbow  to  wrist  (Fr.  avant-bras), 

VAMPLATE.  The  guard  for  the  hand  on  a  lance.  Fig.  301, 
p.  522. 

•  VANDYKE.  A  cut  edge  to  garments,  like  a  zigzag  or  chevron. 
They  were  a  revival  of  a  fashion  occasionally  depicted  in  Vandyke's 
portraits,  and  from  which  they  were  named. 

VANE.  A  broad  vane  or  flag  to  be  carried  by  a  knight  in  the 
tournament  is  noticed  in  Meyrick's  Ancient  Armour^  vol.  i.  p.  156, 
as  enumerated  in  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  (Harl.  6146),  de- 
scribing the  armour  of  that  period  used  on  such  occasions. 

VAEDINGALE,  or  FAETHINGALE.  The  hooped  petticoat  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.     (See  pp.  203,  237,  etc.) 

VEIL.  A  covering  for  the  face  and  head  worn  by  ladies,  derived 
from  the  ancient  coverchief.    (See  cut,  p.  245.) 

VELVET.  A  silk  manufacture  having  a  pile  or  nap  on  it; 
much  worn  by  gentry  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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VENTAII.LE  (iV.).    SeeAviHTjUl. 

VK!NTE  {Fr.).  The  openingftt the  seek  of  tlie  tunic  or  gown,  aa 
numby  both  si'xi'sduringtheNorman  period,  and  which  was  closed 
by  a  brooch,  aa  soca  in  the  effigj  of  Qaeen  Berraigaria,  p.  82. 

VEST.  All  outt-r  (»>ati  or  garment,  deacribed  by  Bandle  Hdme, 
](;s3,  OS  "a  widi'  ^^arment  reaching  to  the  knees,  open  before,  and 
turned   up  nitb  a  facing  or  lining,  the  sloerM  turned  Wp  at  the 

VESTMEIs'T.    A  term  s«nnetiines  applied  to  Qto  clerical  anr* 

plice. 

i  VIEETON.    A  Bpeeiea  of  arrow  or  quareU,  shot  from  the 

Toea-liOK,  aud  bo  called  bccansc  it  spun  round  in  its  flight, — 
llio  feathers  being  slightly  curved  to  ensure  thia.  See  fig.  401. 
VIZARDS  The  old  name  for  masliB  (see  p.  424).  "  Enter 
Scudamoro  bko  a  vizard-mater,"  is  a  stage. direction  in  A 
Woman  rt  a  M'ealhercvck,  1612;  and  one  of  the  characlcrs 


TUYDEES,  or  OUIDERS.    Straps  to  draw  together  the  various 
parti  of  the  Armour. 

WADUOLL.    A  veiy  coarw  doth,  manufactured  in  tihe  ax- 
t«enth  century. — Stnitl. 

WAFTEBS.  '  Blunted  aworda  naed  in  military  ezerciaoi  and 
sword-and-baclder  plaj. 

WAISTCOAT.    A  term  originally  naed,  as  at  present,  for  an 

under-garment  or  coat  reaching  only  to  the  waiat.  "  It  ultimately,'' 
says  Stmtt,  "  aupereeded  the  doublet,  but  not  until  anch  time  as  the 
latter  appellation  naa  totally  dropped."  In  the  aeventeenth  century 
it  regained  its  original  poaition  and  meaning. 

WALEII4G-STICES.    For  their  original  form  Be«  Bottbdon. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centutiea  they  were  generally  a  sim- 
ple staff,  or  a  rough  stick  of  fancy  wood,  like  some  atill  carried, 
or  that  held  by  the  figure  on  p.  154.    The  eldera  of  the  community 
used  a  hooked  stick  like  that  given  fig.  406,  from  Boyal  MSS.,  16 
E  2.     We  read  in  Piert  PlotDman'i  Vinon  of 
"  Hfrmiti  OQ  s  luwp 
WithhookjdBtaTMi" 
of  his  friare  aa  bearing  a  staff  tipped  with 


and  Chaucer  deacribea 
horn.  In  the  fifteenth  century  they 
were  tall,  and  aometimea  reached  to 
the  shoulder.  "  Sis  walkyng-ataves, 
one  covered  with  silke  and  golde," 
are  noted  in  an  inventory  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Greenwich,  temp.  Henry  Till. 
(Harl.  1412).  For  eome  very  curious 
engravinga  and  noticea  of  otbera  see 
CiNB.  In  the  foUowing  century  they 
took  the  form  of  long  and  short,  gold, 
ailver,  and  bone-headed  atavea.  At 
the  Eestoration  the  French  walking- 
atick,  with  its  bunch  of  tassela  and 
ribbon  to  hold  it  when  passed  over 
the  wrist,  was  fashionable  (see  fig.  407, 
and  cat,  p.  286).  The  next  striking 
novelty  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  George  I-,  when  grotesque  heada 
were  cut  upon  the  tops,  and  the  stjcks  were  three  feet 


Fig.ioa. 
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length,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  408,  from  a  print  dated  1738.  A  writer 
in  the  London  Chronicle,  1762,  says,  **  Do  not  some  of  us  strut  about 
with  walking-sticks  as  long  as  hickory  poles,  or  else  with  a  yard  of 
Tarnished  cane  scraped  taper,  and  bound  at  one  end  with  waxed 
thread,  and  the  other  tipt  with  a  neat  turned  ivory  head  as  big  as  a 
silver  penny,  which  switch  we  hug  under  our  arms?"  He,  how- 
ever, adds,  ''walking-sticks  are  now  almost  reduced  to  an  useful 
From  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  century  they  do  not  ap- 


size. 


pear  to  have  differed  from  those  now  in  use. 

WAMBAIS.  A  body-garment  stuffed  with  wool,  which  ulti- 
mately became  corrupted  into  gamheson.  It  was  used  as  an  extra 
defence  by  soldiers  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
wambe,  the  abdomen. 


WATCH.  The  invention  of  portable  clocks  to  which  the  French 
gave  the  name  of  montre,  and  the  English  that  of  tcatch^  does  not 
appear  to  have  occurred  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  were  at  that  time  very  expensive,  and  fit 
presents  for  royalty ;  the  household  books  of  our  Henry  VIII.  note 
such  gifts  to  him.  Walpole  had  at  Strawberry  Hill  a  curious  wochI- 
carved  portrait,  in  relief,  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  watch  hanging  round 
his  neck,  as  represented  fig.  4Dd.    It  is  the  earliest  representation  of 

such  an  article  the  author  has  met  with,  and  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  Henry's  well-known  taste 
for  time-pieces.  It  has  but  one  (the  hour)  hand ; 
the  invention  of  the  double  hand  belonged  to  the 
early  part  of  the  next  century.  The  earlier  watches 
were  generally  closed  in  metal  cases,  which  were 
sometimes  perforated  over  the  figures  to  show  the 
time  without  opening  them ;  at  other  times  they 
were  enclosed  in  cases  of  glass  or  crystal.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  carry  a  watch  was  indi(*a- 
tive  of  a  wealthy  gentleman.  Malvolio,  in  Twelflh  Night,  speaks  of 
aping  gentility  by  winding  up  his  watch,  or  playing  with  some  rioh 
jewel.  In  Germany  they  were  more  cheaply  fabricated  than  in 
France,  but  were  of  heavier  construction ;  Nuremberg  was  their  chief 
place  of  manufacture,  and  as  they  were  nearly  cylindrical,  and  closed 
in  metal  cases,  they  were  termed  "  Nuremberg  eggs.*'  The  French 
manufacturers  of  the  seventeenth  century  improved  their  portability 
and  beauty;  the  cases  were  enriched  by  chasing  and  enamellin^» 
and  about  1620  they  were  made  as  small  as  any  now  used,  but  ncvei 


Fig.  409. 
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as  flat.  A  yariety  of  fanciful  fonns  were  also  kivented  for  them. 
Lord  Londesborough  possesses  one  of  this  period  shaped  like  a  duck, 
the  body  opening  with  a  spring  and  displaying  the  dial  inside ;  ano- 
ther is  fashioned  like  Granymede  on  the  Eagle.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century  it  was  usual  for  ladies  to  hang  them  at  the  side,  and 
they  were  fashioned  like  a  cross,  the  dial  occupying  ihe  junction  of 
ihe  arms ;  or  like  a  skull,  which  opened  to  show  the  dial.  Elabo- 
rate chasing  and  jewelling  characterized  the  watches  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  decorate  the  cases  with 
scroll-work  and  embossed  designs,  generally  of  mythological  or  his- 
toric subjects.  Such  watches  were  constantly  worn  at  ladies'  sides 
during  the  period  from  the  reign  of  Anne  to  that  of  Greorge  IH. 
About  1770  it  became  the  fashion  to  wear  a  watch  on  each  sida ;  one 
was  false,  and  made  of  silk,  brocaded  with  flowers  to  imitate  an 
enamelled  case ;  this  was  placed  on  the  left,  the  real  watch  on  tlie 
right  side.  Gentlemen  also  wore  a  watch  in  each  fob,  with  a  chain 
and  bunch  of  seals  and  keys  hanging  from  it. 

TVATCHET.  Pale  blue.  Watchet  eyes  are  mentioned  in  Dry- 
den's  Juvenal, 

**  Tho  saphyre  stone  is  of  a  wcUchst  blue.*' 

BamfieWM  Affectionate  Shepherd,  1594. 

WEED.  Used  indiscriminately  by  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages 
to  signify  a  single  coat  or  cloak,  or  the  entire  dress ;  as  wo  still  talk 
of  a  widow's  weeds. 

"  His  cope  and  scapelary. 
And  all  his  other  weed" 

The  Frere  and  the  Boy, 

" He  caste  on  him  a  royall  weed" 

Bitaon*$  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry,  p.  76. 

WELSH-HOOK.  These  weapons  are  mentioned  by  Falstaff 
{Henry  IV,  Part  I.  act  ii.  sc.  4),  "  And  swore  the  devil  his  true 
liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh-hook.*'  They  are  also  intro- 
duced in  Marlowe's  play  of  Edward  II.,  1598,  reprinted  in  Dods- 
ley's  Old  Plays,  to  which  is  appended  this  note :  "  What  kind  of 
weapons  these  were  is  not  precisely  known.  Mr.  Steevens  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Welsh-hook  and  the  brown-bill  are  no  more  than 
varieties  of  the  same  kind  with  the  l40chaber  axe.  Mr.  ToUet  ima- 
gines a  weapon  of  which  a  print  is  given,  from  the  hooked  form  of  it, 
to  be  the  Welsh-hook."    Mr.  !Knight,  in  his  edition  of  Shahspeare, 
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Mjji,  "llikweapoii  appears  to  lia;?»  been  a  pilca  with 
at  scMna  dktanee  bdow  ita  point,  like  tODie  of  the  andant 


WBLT.  A  putrdt  or  filing  to  a  gown.  See  Ovabd.  Buxet 
in  \aarJJiveaTi$^  tooo  Qard,  ez]^aina  Hid  word  as  aynonjBBOai  wiA 
pwijUmwtU.  So layi  the annotator toDodaky'a  Old  JPiw^^tSX, 
1826,  T^  iiL  p.  908,  who  adda,  *'  a  wdted  gown  ia»  theggfiae^  oae 
omameikted  idth  poiflea  oryi'Mi^;''1n[itilieqnotatioa8tfa«iegif«n 
do  not  prore  tliia^  Gnina,  Greene's  Bukrjf  ^  Friar  Baeom,  1690^ 
mentions  "a  plain  honest  man  witfaoat  weU  or  gard,**  The  ssme 
author's  Qf»ip9jbr  am  Uptku4  Cowr^gt,  1692,  **  a  blade  dolh  gown. 
wdUd  and  fiu)ed;"  and  in  another  plaoe,  "I  saw  fire  fat  fdlows,  sll 
in  dafpsk  ootes  and  gownea  weUed  with  Teiret,  yerie  brave."  This 
kit  qootiiiaon  shows  that  it  means  that  the  gowns  were  edged  with 
friretHke  those  jnn^^SM  or  edged  «m^  yWrv,  and  which  were  eom* 
monly  worn  at  this  time,  but  oertainly  not  that  they  oyer  were  deeo* 
rated  withyHh^. 

WmSYAXD.    A  sword. 


»f 


''And  lyy  hiB  aide  his  «&<ii9far(2  and  his  pouch.' 

8kelton*9  Bowge  of  Court. 

"  Nor  from  his  button'd  tawny  leathern  holts 
Dismiss  their  biting  wMnyardi" 

Edward  111,,  act  L  sc.  1. 

WHISK.  "  A  woman'B  neck-iehisk  is  used  both  plain  and  laced, 
and  is  called  of  most  a  gorget  or  falling  wkitkt  because  it  falleth 
about  the  shoulders." — Bandle  Holme.  See  cut  of  Elizabeth  Sachc- 
yerel,  p.  262. 

WHITTLE.  A  knife.  Sheffield  whittles  are  mentioned  by 
Chaucer. 

**  Sheathe  your  wkytell,  or  by  him  that  was  never  homo, 
I  wiU  rap  you  on  the  oostarde  with  my  horn." 

Hycke'Seomer  (temp.  Henry  VIII.)- 

WIG.    An  artificial  coYcring  of  hair.    See  Pbbiwig. 

WIMPLE  (Fr.).  A  covering  for  the  neck  (see  pp.  1G7, 188). 
*'  Small  wimples  for  ladies'  chynnes  "  are  mentioned  in  Sloane  MS. 
3693.  "Wimples  dyed  in  saffron"  are  mentioned  among  mercers* 
stores  in  the  thirteenth  century.  See  my  Satirical  Songe  and 
Poems  on  Costume,  published  by  the  Percy  Society,  1840.    CSianoer 
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in  the  BomawfU  qfthe  Rose,  points  ont  the  distinetion  between  that 
and  the  veil : 

"  Wering  a  vaile  insted  of  wimple. 
As  nonneB  don  in  ther  abbey." 

WINGS.  The  projections  on  the  shoulders  of  a  doublet :  "  welts 
or  pieces  set  over  the  place  on  the  top  or  shoulders  where  the  body 
and  sleeves  are  set  together.*' — Randle  Hohne;  or  the  flat  lunar- 
shaped  covering  of  the  seam  there,  worn  during  ^e  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.    See  p.  240. 


♦ 


WOBCESTEES.    Woollen  clothes  manufactured  in  that  town. 

WOESTEA.D.    A  woollen  cloth,  which  takes  its  nameiMm  be-  ' 
ing  first  manufactured  at  Worstead,  in  Norfolk,  about  the  ^ftga§i 
Henry  I.  « 


THE  END. 


JOHV  BDWABS  TATLOB,  FRXirTBB, 
UTTLB  QUBBV  8VBBBT,  LnrOOLV'S  IVir  HBLDS. 
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